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PREFACE. 


Nine  yeara  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the 
second  yolume  of  this  Commentary.  But  the  author 
trusts  that  he  has  mth  some  advantage  adhered  to  the 
severe  rule  of  the  old  master,  ^'nonum  prematur  in 
annum".  For  though  he  devoted  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  interval  to  the  composition  of  his  Hebrew 
Grammar,  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  continuation  of 
the  work  which  he  has  made  the  task  of  his  life,  and 
which  forms  the  centre  of  his  studies  and  his  reading. 
However,  delay  appeared  to  him,  in  one  important  respect, 
even  more  than  desirable;  it  seemed  to  him  almost  im- 
perative. For  a  survey  of  the  intellectual  history  of 
England  during  the  last  decennium  will  render  it  mani- 
fest that  a  change  has  been  wrought  which  it  is  not 
too  much  to  describe  as  an  intellectual  revolution.  The 
highest  questions  that  concern  mankind  were  discus- 
sed in  works,  which  fell  upon  the  public  mind  with 
the  force  of  decisive  battles,  roused  a  spirit  of  regene- 
rating enquiry,  and  tended  perceptibly  to  alter  the 
entire  current  of  national  thought  In  general  history, 
a  new  impulse  was  given  by  the  labours  of  Buckle, 
who,  ignoring  the  idea  of  a  supernatural  education  of 
our  race,  attempted  consistently,  if  too  sweepingly,  to 
deduce  the  stages  of  human  progress  from  psycholo^ml 
principles  no  less  nafaUing  in  their  operaUou  l\iai\  V\i«\%:«^ 


Dy   tlieir    boldness    and    incalculable    in    their 

id  final  bearing.    And  in  the  spliere  of  theology, 

»st    unprecedented    commotion   was'  caused   by 

says  and  Reviews^,  moderate  as  they  are   in 

and  reserved  in  enunciation,  by  the  acute  and 

lemonstrations  of  Colenso,  unsettling  and  in  many 

irooting   long-cherished  opinions  or  prejudices, 

le  writings  of  Rtean  and  Strauss,  which,  thanks 

ose  literary  intercommunion  that  has  sprung  up 

the  continent  and  England    found  here  a  no 

3rful  echo  than  in  the  countries  to  which  they 

r  origin.    Thus  traditional  views  are  questioned 

branch  of  science  and  learning;  and  habits  of 

bought,   trained  and  fostered    by   works    like 

ohn  Stuart  Mill,  prove  an  invaluable  auxiliary  to 

Qsive  and  trustworthy  inferences.  Our  own  time, 

:  to  receive  opinions  from  the  past  as  an  un- 

heirloom  and   with  unsuspecting  reliance,    is 

d  to  assert  the  right  of  forming  its  own  con- 

rith  unfettered  independence. 
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from  his  special  department  of  study,  the  philosophical 
ideas  which  all  genuine  science  at  present  seems  eager  to 
establish;  and  that  he  has  in  some  slight  degree  succeeded 
in  assigning  to  the  Biblical  documents  their  proper  place 
in  the  future  phases  and  struggles  of  our  civilisation. 

But  "he  ventures  to  prefer  a  double  request  to  those 
into  whose  hands  this  volume  may  fall.  First,  he  begs  them 
not  to  judge  of  the  results  unless  they  have  patiently 
followed  him  through  the  chain  of  arguments  by  which  the 
conclusions  were  obtained ;  for  he  has  endeavoured  so  to 
arrange  the  facts  and  proofs  that  an  attentive  perusal  will, 
he  trusts,  disclose  their  force  and  cogency,  whereas  desul- 
tory reading  must  lead  to  hasty  and  unjust  opinions.  The 
second  request  he  cannot  make  better  than  in  the  words 
with  which  Spinoza  concludes  the  Introduction  to  his 
Traciatus  Theohgico-poUticus:  'To  those  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  think  rationally,  I  do  not  desire  to  recom- 
mend this  book,  since  I  have  no  reason  to  hope  that 
they  will  in  any  way  be  gratified  by  it  For  I  know 
how  stubbornly  the  mind  clings  to  those  prejudices  which 
it  has  adopted  under  the  appearance  of  religion.  I.  know 
moreover,  that  it  is  as  impossible  to  free  the  mass  of 
men  from  superstition  as  it  is  to  free  them  from  fear... 
These  therefore  and  all  those  who  obstinately  insist 
upon  preconceived  opinions,  I  do  not  invite  to  read  this 
book,  nay  I  would  much  rather  wish  them  to  leave  it  un- 
noticed, than  to  call  forth  strife  by  interpreting  its  con- 
tents perversely,  and  while  gaining  no  advantage  for  them- 
selves, to  cause  injury  to  others  who  would  argue  with 
greater  freedom  if  they  were  not  checked  by  the  one 
fatal  belief  that  reason  must  be  the  handmaid  of  theology." 

It  may  be  expedient  to  add  a  few  explanations  with 
regard  to  the  economy  of  this  volume. 

'  The  Biblical  text  may  be  considered  from  three  distinct 
points  of  yiew: 
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(1.)  It  may  be  explained  simply  in  a  positive  or  oIh 
jectite  manner:  the  expositor  investigates  how  the  last 
compiler  or  reviser  understood  the  meaning  of  the  parts 
and  the  connection  of  the  whole,  and  he  endeavours  to 
point  out  both  the  one  and  the  other  with  the  utmost 
care  and  completeness;  he  owes  this  tribute  of  respect 
and  reverence  especially  to  the  superior  genius  of  the 
man  who  conceived  so  vast  a  plan  as  that  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  who  must  be  allowed  to  have  possessed  the 
ability  of  logical  thought  and  style.  This  task  has  been 
chiefly  attempted  in  the  general  notes  of  the  Commentary. 

(2.)  Or  the  text  may  be  explained  critically  and  analy- 
ticaUy:  the  expositor  resolves  the  entire  composition  into 
its  component  parts;  he  examines  and  compares  them, 
decides  whether  they  contain  differences  in  the  con- 
ceptions or  discrepancies  in  the  statements,  pursues  the 
traces  of  older  sources  or  original  documents,  which  he 

• 

distinguishes  from  later  additions  or  modifications,  and 
searches  after  the  date  and  authorship  of  each  portion; 
and  then,  on  the  basis  of  these  enquiries,  he  draws 
conclusions  with  regard  to  the  gradual  development  of 
religious  culture  among  the  Hebrews,  and  to  the  epoch 
when  it  attained  the  stage  revealed  in  the  section  under 
consideration.  This  has  mainly  been  undertaken  in  the 
philological  remarks  of  the  Commentary. 

(3.)  Or,  lastly,  the  iext  may  be  explained  pliilosaphi-^ 
cally  and  treated  conslructicefy :  the  expositor  analyses 
the  absolute  truth  and  the  absolute  value  of  the  records; 
he  ascertains  how  far  the  facts  are  historically  reliable, 
and  how  far  the  religioiis  notions  are  philosophically 
true;  he  compares  the  Biblical  documents  with  the' 
historical  traditions  and  religious  systems  of  other 
nations ;  and  he  tests  them  especially  by  the  most  recent 
discoveries  of  science  and  the  best  results  of  speculative 
thought;  thus  he  is  enabled  to  determine  to  what  extent 
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they  deserve  authority,  and  in  ^^hat  degree  they  are 
binding  on  his  own  time;  and  then  he  may  venture, 
as  a  last  step,  to  build  up  the  political  or  spiritual 
history  of  the  Bible  on  its  own  intrinsic  probability, 
and  to  propound  religious  and  philosophical  truths 
in  harmony  with  all  the  scientific  and  literary  aids  at  his 
disposal.  This  has  principally  been  aimed  at  in  the 
IV-eatises^  which  therefore  form,  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
most  important  and  distinctive  portions  of  the  book; 
and  for  this  reason,  the  great  extent  which  they  occupy 
will  neither  be  found  surprising  nor  require  justification ; 
though  they  have  rendered  it  impossible  to  compress 
the  commentary  on  the  whole  of  Leviticus  into  one 
volume. 

By  separating  these  three  methods,  the  author  believes 
to  be  enabled  to  do  full  justice  to  the  Hebrew  writers, 
without  curtailing  the  claims  due  to  science,  history,  and 
philosophy. 

As  of  the  preceding  volumes,  so  of  this  one  also, 
an  abridged  edition  is  published,  omitting  all  philo- 
logical observations  and  all  except  Biblical  references, 
and  specially  adapted  for  more  cursory  reading,  though 
the  author  would  strongly  recommend  the  use  of  this 
larger  edition  to  all  those  who  desire  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  sources  of  his  facts  and  the  critical  evidences 
of  his  opinions.  —  The  next  volume  which  will  con- 
clude Leviticus,  and  will  contain,  besides  the  Comment- 
ary, essays  on  the  dietary  precepts,  the  ordinances  of 
purification,  the  marriage-laws,  the  festivals,  and  the 
moral  teaching  of  the  Bible,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  issued 
in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  as  it  is  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  preparation. 

The  author  has  every  reason  to  feel  grateful  for  the 
encouraging  reception  accorded  to  the  earlier  parts  of 
this  work;  if,  on  a  fair  and  dispassionate  ex^oumlm^ 
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fheir  present  successor  meet  even  approximately  witli 
a  like  approval,  he  will  be  fortified  hopefully  to  con- 
tinue his  labours,  for  the  success  of  which  he  is  chiefly 
anxious  because  he  is  convinced  that  the  purpose  to  which 
they  are  devoted  is  intimately  allied  with  our  progress, 
our  happiness,  and  even  the  practical  regulation  of 
our  lives. 


AL  Ealisch. 


Zofufon,  April  22,  1867. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


L  THE  CONNECmON  BETWEEN  EXODUS  AND  LEVITICUS. 

The  ordinances  concerning  the  public  worship  of  the 
Hebrews  which  were  commenced  in  the  Book  of  Exodus, 
are  continued,  and  in  some  respects  completed,  in  Leviticus. 
They  related,  in  the  former  Book,  chiefly  to  the  construct- 
ion of  the  Sanctuary,  and  to  the  vestments  and  consecration 
of  its  ministers;  while  they  refer  in  the  latter,  to  sacrifices 
deemed  to  form  the  principal  means  of  religious  service, 
and  to  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  priests.  But  the 
third  Book  unfolds,  moreover,  the  laws  and  institutions 
designed  to  embody  and  to  realise  Israel's  mission  as 
''a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  nation."^  It  culminates 
in  the  doctrine  ''You  shall  be  holy;  for  I  the  Lord  your 
God  am  holy.'^  Thus  its  scope  is  immeasurably  extended. 
It  points  out  the  means  by  which  the  covenant  before 
concluded  between  God  and  Israel  may  be  perpetually 
preserved  and  renewed.  It  impresses  by  manifold  com- 
mands and  symbols  that  the  covenant  can  only  be 
maintained  by  obedience  and  piety  on  the  part  of  Israel, 
and  by  grace  and  forgiveness  on  the  part  of  their  God. 
It  shows  that  this  lofiy  aim  is  attainable,  first  and  di- 
rectly, by  diligent  service  at  the  Sanctuary,  by  the 
absolute  rejection  of  idolatry,  and  by  the  removal  of 
every  external  impurity;  but  more  unfailingly  still,  though 
less  directly,  by  a  life  of  virtue  and  rectitude.  There- 
fore, the  sacrificial  and  priestly  regulations  are  followed 
by  denunciations  against  every  form  of  idolatry  and  su- 
perstition ;  by  precepts  upon  purity  in  diet  and  in  the 
general  intercourse  of  life;  by  statutes  on  festivals  and 
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holy  seasons;  by  roles  settling  the  relations  between 
God,  the  invisible  King,  and  the  persons  or  the  land  of 
the  Israelites^;  by  commands  relating  to  men  or  things 
sanctified  by  a  vow^;  and  especially  by  a  series  of  laws 
directing  the  moral  conduct  of  individuals,  both  in  re- 
ference to  their  families  and  their  fellow-men  generally, 
defining  the  ties  of  consanguinity  and  the  rights  of 
property,  and  securing  the  protection  of  the  poor  and 
the  helpless :  and  all  these  injunctions  are  properly  con- 
cluded by  a  solemn  blessing  promised  to  attend  their 
observance,  and  a  vehement  curse  certain  to  follow  their 
transgression.  The  Book,  therefore,  carries  onward  all 
the  chief  objects  introduced  in  the  preceding  portion  — 
the  religious  and  theocratic,  the  political  and  civil,  and 
the  purely  ethical.  It  was  evidently  intended  as  a  com- 
plete and  organic  work,  twice  wound  up  as  it  is  by  a 
formula  of  conclusion.'  It  was  meant  to  serve  as  a  spiritual 
code  both  for  individuals  and  the  chosen  people  as  a 
community.  The  election  of  Israel  by  Divine  grace  was 
to  be  justified  and  merited  by  Israel's  zealous  devotion. 
The  covenant  mercifully  offered  by  God  was  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  covenant  yearned  for  and  treasured  by 
Israel.  Jehovah  had  manifested  Himself  as  the  God  of 
the  Hebrews;  the  Hebrews  were  now  to  prove  them- 
selves the  people  of  God,  by  deed  and  thought,  in  life 
and  faith. 

n.  DIVISION  OF  LEVmCUS. 

HowEVEB,  the  execution  of  the  composition  falls  very 
considerably  short  of  its  conception.  The  arrangement 
discloses  indeed,  in  general  outlines,  the  three  great 
divisions  of  Sacrifices^  Purity^  and  Morals:  but  the  details 
are  desultory  and  often  illogical  Statutes  which  should 
form  one  division,  are  scattered  throughout  the  Book, 
and  laws  belonging  to  different  sections,  are  agglome- 
rated rather  than  combined.  The  Book  possesses,  there- 
fore, in  many  respects,  a  fragmentary  character.  It 
leaves  to  the  reader  the  laborious  task  of  effecting,  by 

t  The  year  of  release  (^^'^  aod         >  nVJ  and  O'^H. 
of  JabUee  (^;3t^).  >  Comp.  XXVL  46;  XXVH  34. 
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constant  separation  and  connection  of  its  elements,  a 
unity  of  design,  the  absence  of  which  painfolly  strikes 
him  on  careful  examination.  This  will  be  obvious  from 
the  following  classified  survey. 

.  I.  Laws  concemiDg  Sacrifices  and  public  Worship,  Ch.  I  io  X. 

A.  The  principal  Sacrifices,  cL  t  io  YH 

m  First  Code,  ch.  I  to  y. 

1.  Bomt-Offering  (n^  cL  L 

2.  The  Bloodless  Offering  (nrup),  ch.  n. 

3.  The  Thank-Offering  (b^D^t?),  ch.  IIL 

4.  Expiatory  Offering,  ch.  IV  and  V. 

o.  Sin-offering  (riNDnX  ch.  IV;  1— V.  13. 

/?.  Trespass-offering  (D)^),  ch.  V.  14—26. 
b.  Another  Code,  Ch.  VI  and  VIL^ 
.       1.  On  the  Service  of  .the  Altar  of  Burnt-Offering, 

cL  VL  1—6. 

2.  On  Bloodless  Offerings,  ch.  VI.  7—1 1. 

3.  On  the  Bloodless  Offering  of  the  High-priest  on  the 

Daj  of  his  Initiation,  ch.  VL  12— 16. 

4.  On  Sin-Offerings,  ch.  VI.  17—23. 

5.  On  Trespass-Offerings,  ch.  VIL  1—7. 

6.  The  Portions  of  Burnt-Offerings  and  Bloodless  Offer- 

ings to  be  left  to  the  Priests,  ch.  VIL  8—10. 

7.  Begnlations  regarding  Thank-Offeriugs,   ch.  VIL 

11—21. 

8.  Prohibition  against  eating  the  Blood  and  Fat  of 

Animals,  ch.  VIL  22—27. 

9.  The  Portions  of  Thank-Offerings  falUng  to  the  Share 

of  the  Priests,  ch.  VIL  28—34. 
10.  Conclusion  of  this  Code,  ch.  VIL  35—38. 

B.  The  Consecration  of  the  Sanctuary  and  its  UtensUs,  and  of 

Aaron  and  his  Sons  as  Priests,  ch.  VIII  to  X. 

a.  Consecration  of  the  Sanctuary  and  of  Aaron  and  his 

Sons,  ch.  VIIL 

b.  The  first  public  Sacrifices  performed  by  Aaron  and  his 

Sons,  ch.  DL 

c.  Offence  of  Aaron's  two  eldest  Sons  against  the  sacrificial 

Precepts ;  their  Death ;  and  Commands  regarding  the 
Holiness  of  the  Priests  and  their  Functions,  ch.  X. 

XL  Precepts  respecting  Purity  in  Diet. and  Person,  ch.  XI  to  XV. 
A.  Distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  Animals,  and  Com* 
mModaeate  with  rvspect  (o  them,  ckXL 
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B.  On  the  Poritj  of  Persons,  their  Garments^  and  their  HooseSi 
and  the  Means  of  Forificationi  ch.  Xn  to  XY. 

a.  Imporitj  of  Women  bj  Childbirth,  ch.  XIL  1—8. 

b.  Imporitj  by  Leprosj,  ch.  Xni  and  XIY. 

1.  Leprosj  of  Persons,  ch.  JUL  1 — 46. 

2.  Leprosj  of  Garments  and  their  Poriification,  ch. 

XIIL47— 59. 

3.  Porifloation  of  a  leprous  Person,  ch.  XIY.  1 — 32. 

4.  Leprosj  of  Houses  and  their  Purification,  ch.  XIY. 

33—53. 

c.  Uncleanness  in  Consequence  of  sexual  Issues,  chi.  XY. 

1.  Bunning  Issue  of  Men,  ch.  XY.  1 — 15. 

2.  Spontaneous  or  accidental  Emission  of  Semen,  ch. 

XY.  16,  17. 

3.  Sexual  Litercouifee,  ch.  XY.  1 8. 

'  4.  Begular  Menstruation  of  Women,  ch.  XY.  19 — 24. 

5.  Irregular  or  protracted  Menstruation  of  Women, 

ch.  XY.  25 — 30. 

in.  Supplementaiy  Laws  respecting  Sacrifices,  ch.  XYL  1 — ^XYIL  14. 

A.  The  Sacrifices  on  the  Daj  of  Atonement^  ch.  XYL 

B.  Ordinances  as  to  the  Place  of  Sacrifice,  ^;h.  XYIL  1—9. 

C.  Bepeated  Prohibition  of  Blood,  ch.  XYIL  10—14. 

lY.  Snpplementarj  Ordinances  regarding  Puritj,  ch.  XYIL  15,16. 
Y.  Moral  and  ci?il  Laws,  ch.  XYIII— XX. 

A.  On  the  forbidden  Degrees  of  Matrimonj,  and  other  Laws 

on  sexual  Intercourse,  ch.  XYm  (with  the  exception 
of  Ter.  2 1  treating  of  the  Sacrifices  of  Moloch). 

B.  Yarious  moral  Precepts,  irregularlj  intermixed  with  religious, 

ceremonial,  and  sacrificial  Ordinances,  ch.  XIX  and 
XX;  Tix. 

a.  On  the  Sabbath,  eL  XDL  3,  30  first  half; 

b.  On  idolatrous  Worship  and  Witchcraft,  ch.  XIX.  4,  26 

second  hali;  31 ;  XX.  6,  27 ; 

c.  On  Thank-Offerings,  ch.  XIX.  5—8; 

d.  On  mixing  different  Species  of  Beasts  or  different  Seeds 

(D!^^cb.  XIX.  19; 

e.  On  the  Produce  of  joung  Fruit-trees,  ch.  XTX.  23-25; 
t  On  the  Eating  of  Blood,  ch.  XIX.  26  first  half; 

g.  On  the  InTiolabilitj  of  the  human  Bodj,  ch.  XTX.  27,  28 ; 
h.  Holiness  of  the  Sanctuarj,  ch.  XIX.  30  second  half; 
i.  Against  Sacrifices  offered  to  Moloch,  eh.  XX.  1—5; 
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;>  k.  Bopoiiiion  of  some  Laws  regarding  the  forbidden  Degrees 

of  Matrimonj,  and  sexual  Intercourse  in  general, 
ch.  XX.  10—21;  and 
L  Bepoiition  of  the  fundamental  Command  concerning  dean 
and  unclean  Animals,  ch.  XX.  25. 
.  YI.  Supplementary  Precepts  respecting  the  Priests,  their  Qualifications, 

Bights,  and  Duties,  ch.  XXI.  1— XXn.  16. 

Vn.  Other  supplementary  Laws  relating  to  Sacrifices,  the  Qualification 

of  the  Victims,  their  Age,  and  other  Points,  ch.  XXIL  17 — 33. 

Vin.  On  the  Sabbaths  and  the  Festivals  —  Passover,  Pentecost,  the  Day 

of  Memorial,  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  Tabernacles,  ch.  XXlII. 

EX  Supplementary  Laws  on  the  Service  of  the  Sanctuary  —  the  Light 

of  the  Candlestick  and  the  Shew-bread,  ch.  XXTV.  1 — 9. 
X.  An  Incident  and  Law  regarding  Blasphemy,  ch.  XXIV.  10 — 1 6. 
XL  Some  Laws  —  mostly  repetitions  —  concerning  Violence  com- 
mitted against  Persons  or  Property,  ch.  XXIV.  17 — 21. 
Xn.  On  the  Tear  of  Belease  and  Jubilee,  and  the  Bight  of  Persons 
and  Property  in  Connection  therewith,  ch.  XXV  (except  vers. 
35 — 38  which  refer  to  Usury  practised  against  the  Poor). 
XnL  Benewed  Iigunctions  against  Polytheism  and  Idol-  worship  (XXVI. 
i ),  and  Bepetition  of  a  Precept  concerning  the  Sabbaths  and 
the  Sanctuary  (XXVL  2). 
XIV.  Blessing  for  the  Observance,  and  Curse  for  the  Neglect  of  the 
Divine  Commandments,  ch.  XXVL  3 — 15. 

•  

XV.  Some  supplementary  Laws,  ch.  XXVII;  viz. 

a.  On  Persons  hallowed  by  a  Vow,  vers.  1 — 8; 

b.  On  Animals  or  other  Property  consecrated  (th|>)  or 

devoted  (D'ln)  to  God,  vers.  9 — 20 ;  and 
c  On  Tithes  (vers.  30—33). 


UL  ITS  ILLOGICAL  ARRANGEMENT. 

Let  the  reader  carefully  examine  this  digest,  and  he 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  bounds  and  gaps,  repetitions, 
and  interpolations  almost  too  numerous  to  point  out. 
The  precept  with  regard  to  the  hides  of  burnt-offerings 
stands  entirely  isolated.^  The  laws  on  the  portions  of 
bloodless  offerings  to  be  left  to  the  priests  are  dis- 
membered.' The  injunction  which  forbids  the  eating  of 
fat  and  bloodi'  which  should  conclude  the  laws  of  sacri- 

I  VU.  S.  »  VI.  7—1 1  and  VII.  «.  I«i.  »  VII.  22—27. 
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fice,  interrupts  *the  regulations  on  thank-ofiferings/  and 
is  later  repeated  in  an  unexpected  context.^  The  inter- 
diction of  the  worship  of  Moloch  occurs  in  the  midst 
of  ordinances  relating  to  unlawful  marriages^  and  a  re- 
newed enactment'  against  wizards  and  necromancy^  is 
so  abrupt  in  the  place  which  it  occupies,  that  it  has 
given  offence  even  to  orthodox  writers.^  The  introduct- 
ory section  on  sacrifices*  is  repeatedly  supplemented, 
after  commands  on  totally  different  subjects/  The  same 
irregularity  is  observed  in  the  laws  concerning  the 
priests,^  and  the  service  of  the  Sanctuary.^  The  acts 
and  means  of  purification  ordained  for.  lepers/^  are,  by 
an  intervening  clause,^ ^  unsymmetrically  disjoined  from 
the  description  of  leprosy.'^  But  above  all,  the  portion 
designed  to  treat  of  moral  and  civil  laws,  ^'  is  perplexingly 
intermixed  with  a  vast  variety  of  heterogeneous  precepts 
destroying  all  unity,  nay  every  trace  of  continuity  ;'^  it 
is  impossible  that  a  thoughtful  legislator  should  have 
composed  and  promulgated  such  an  agglomeration  of 
laws,  from  which  he  could  hardly  expect  any  practical 
effect.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  attempt  a  systematic  classi- 
fication; all  efforts,  however  able  and  laborious,  so  far 
from  successful,  prove  the  incongruity  still  more  stri- 
kingly by  the  forced  expedients  which  they  necessitate. 
Some  combinations  might,  at  first  glance,  recommend 
themselves,  as  for  instance,  the  connection  of  the  Day 
of  Atonement'^  with  Purification,'*  because  that  Day  was 
intended  to  cleanse  the  whole  nation  from  impurity;  and 
so  also  might  laws  on  forbidden  marriages^'  be  brought 
into  proximity  with  those  on  purification.^*  But  a  closer 
scrutiny  proves  that  these  proposals  create  new  difficulties 
which  more  than  counterbalance  the  supposed  advantages: 
for  the  Day  of  Atonement  was  intended  to  remove  not 

1  VUL  11—21  uid28-34.  •  Ch.  llo  VU. 

» XVU.ia— 14.  »XVm.21.  «X}L27.  1  XVL  1— rVD.  14;  XXIII7— 33. 

•  It  Bast  be  confetted**.  obcervet  •  XXL  1— XXU.  16.     t  XXIV.  1—9. 

J.  J«  S.  Perowne  fra  8iiiiUi*t  DicUon.  of  tt  XIV.  1—32.          1 1  XOL  47--^. 

the  Bible,  n.  112), 'nliat  the  cnadmcnt  »  XHL  1— 46.    »  Ch.  XIX  and  XX. 

in  Ter.  27  stands  Tcry  awkwardly  at  t4  See  iuprm  sub  V.Bb 

the  end  of  Uie  chapter,  completely  i>  Ch.  XVL             >•  Ch.  XI  to  XV. 

isolated  as  it  is  from  aU  oUier  enact-  «y  Ch.  XVUL 

menur  it  Comp.  XVm.  24  agf. 
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only  all  kinds  of  external  impurity,  which  were,  in  fact, 
expiated  by  special  sacrifices  throughout  the  year,  but 
chiefly  all  moral  defilement^*   Abarbanel^  contents  him- 
self with  a  general  division  into  two  parts,  of  which  he 
considers  the  first  to  extend  to  XVlU.  5,  and  to  treat 
of  ^the  holiness  of  the  priests  and  the  mode   of  their 
senrice'',  whereas  the  latter  relates  to  the  holiness   of 
the  people,    and  to   the  things  to  be  done  and   to  be 
avoided  by  them;  but  he  admits  that  the  latter  portion 
is  largely  interwoven  with  priestly  ordinances,  ^because 
the  lioliness  of  the  people  depends  on  the  holiness  of 
the  priests,  and  the  holiness  of  the  priests   on  that  of 
the  people^,  which  is  in  a  certain  respect  true,  but  which, 
if  taken  as  a  guide  or  principle  of  arrangement,  would 
produce  the  utmost  confusion.    Again,  some  have  urged 
a  correspondence  between  the  Day  of  Atonement^^  and 
the  Year  of  Release  and  Jubilee,^  which  institutions  they 
supposed  to  form  the  crowning  points  of  the  two  series 
of  laws  contained  in  Leviticus  ;^  but  this  correspondence 
is  more  specious  than  real;   for  the  first  series  also^^ 
includes  not  only  sacrificial  precepts   of  various  kinds, 
but  also  very  important  injunctions  regarding  the  ''im- 
purity'' of  life,  as  on  forbidden  marriages,  which  perhaps 
more  than  any   other  offence  fell  within  the  operation 
of  the  Day  of  Atonement    It  is,  therefore,  bold  indeed 
to  speak  of  ''the  internal  unity  of  the  laws  of  Leviticus", 
and  more  hazardous  still  to  assert  "their  organic  arrange- 
ment  The  mode  in  which  another  apologist^  attempts  to 
prove  a  systematic  sequence,  although  establishing  a  few 
plausible  connections,  is  too  artificial  and  strained  to  con- 
vince; in  order  to  effect  even  apparent  relations,  he  is 
*  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  subtlest  artifices  of  dia- 
lectic ingenuity;  for  instance,  he  contends  that  the  law 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement^  occupies  its  place  in  Leviticus 
"because  it  was,  negatively,  after  the  installation  of  the 
priests  to  be  observed  in  so  far  as  the  priests  were 


It  XVL  21,  30,  34.  the  fummary  of  eontenit  there  offered 

M  Introdttction  to  Leviticus.  is  not  sstisfsetory. 

SI  Ch.  XVL                          tt  XXV.  u  Viz.  Uitt  which  precedes  ch.  XVI. 

tt  So  amon^  other  writers,   Eeil,  <»  Hanke^  UDteitachuB^cn  uViex  d^v\ 

ComneiitMj  m  lerWeaM  pp.  4,  5,  PeoUteuch,  L  tM^iil.      u  a\.\N\. 
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not  allowed  to  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies  except  on  that 
single  Day^ ;  bnt  that  law  refers  essentially  to  the  cere- 
monials of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  touches  but  in- 
cidentally on  the  prohibition  that  the  High-priest  was 
not  to  come  into  ^the  Holy  of  Holies  at  all  times  (ver.  2) ; 
moreover,  it  is  by  a  long  chain  of  ordinances  on  im- 
purity^ separated  from  the  regulations  on  the  sacrifices 
in  the  Sanctuary.  But  even  more  unsuccessful  is  the  same 
writer's  justification  of  the  twenty-fourth  chapter,  which 
treats  of  the  light  of  the  candlestick,  the  shew-bread, 
desecration  of  the  Divine  name  and  its  punishment,  and 
a  cycle  of  laws  on  acts  of  bloodshed  and  violence  —  a 
congeries  of  materials  which  indeed  no  sagacity,  however 
penetrating,  can  hope  to  combine  into  oi^anic  unity.^  Nor 
is  it  permitted  to  palliate  the  confusion  of  the  arrange- 
ment by  observing,  ''The  Book  exhibits  the  historical 
progress  of  the  legislation;  consequently  we  must  not 
expect  to  find  the  laws  detailed  in  it  in  a  systematic 
form";'  for  all  the  laws  of  Leviticus  were,  according  to 
its  own  statements,  promulgated  in  mount  Sinai^  within 
one  month,  from  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  to  the 
first  day  of  the  second  in  the  year  after  the  exodus.* 
The  inevitable  result  which  forces  itself  upon  the  mind 
of  the  attentive  reader,  coincides  with  that  which  his- 
torical and  internal  evidences  force  upon  the  critic, 
namely,  that  the  Book  of  Leviticus  cannot  possibly  be 
the  work  of  one  author  and  of  one  age;  but  that  it  is 
composed  of  various  portions  written^  enlarged,  and 
modified  by  different  authors,  in  harmony  with  the  ne- 
cessities and  altered  conditions  of  their  respective  times. 


>  Chap.  XI  to  XV. 

s  See  also  Minfermickt  EioleUiuif  in 
den  PenUtench,  §  130,  pp.  409—422; 
comp.,  on  the  other  hand,  Faier^  Penta- 
teach,m.  449— 452, 639, 640;  2>tf  fFeiie, 
Beitrige  inr  Einleitong  in  das  Alte 
Testament,  D.  pp.  289—300  (his  result 
is:  *later  expoonders  of  the  Law  or 
priests  had  written  down  in  variovs 
treatises  the  statntca  whieh  they  fonnd 
at  hand,  whether  theae  were  still  in 
force  or  had  CaUen  into  disuse,  and 


they  had  sanetiooed  them  hy  the 
authority  and  name  of  Moses  as  the 
law-^ver  of  the  nation.  The  treatises 
themselTes  were  then  Joined  together 
bytheeompilersof  thePentatench,  and 
eonneeted  with  the  history  of  Motes**); 
Einlettnn^  in  das  AlteTestament,  §  1 52 ; 
George,  Jfidische  Feilc,  pp.  71—75, 
120—144. ' 

•  Hi9ermek  in  Ritto*8  Cyelopaedia, 
n.243.    «  VlI.38;XXVL4«;XXVn.84. 

•  Conp.Exod.XL.  17  and Nnm. LI. 
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The  desultory  character  of  the  Book  will  appear  more 
maDifestly  still  by  the  following  synopsis  of  the  portions 
arranged  with  reference  to  their  matter,  and  proving  at 
a  glance,  how  numeroas  transpositions  are  required  to 
effect  even  a  tolerable  sequence,  and  how  many  omissions 
are  desirable  to  avoid  useless  redundancy. 

I.  Laws  concerning  Sacrifices. 

1.  Barnt-Offering,Ll— 9;Vn.8;LI0— 17;VL1— 6. 

2.  Bloodlese  Offering,  IL  1— 3;  VL  7— 11  (with  the 

necessary  modifications);  IL  4— IG;  VII.  9,  10; 
VL  12—16. 

3.  Thank-Offering,  HL  1  —  16;  VIL  11—21,28—34; 

XIX.  5-8;«XXIL29,  30.^ 

4.  Expiatory  Offering,  IV.  1—5,  26;  VL  17  —  VH.  7. 

5.  General  Injunctions,  XVL  1,  2;  XVIL  1—9;  XXEL 

17—28;  31 — 33  (a  general  condnsion). 

6.  Prohibition  of  Fat  and  Blood,  •  HL  1 7 ;  VIL  22—27 ; 

XVIL  10- 14 ;  XIX.  26  (first  half).* 
IL  Laws  on  the  Priests  and  the  Sanctuary,  Vm  to  X ;  XXL  1  — 
XXU.  16;  XIX.  30;  XXVL  2  (second  hfOf);'*  XXIV.  1— 4,«» 
5 — 9,  ^'  followed  by  Ordinances  on  Vows  and  Sacred  Property, 
XXVn.  l-33.«« 


«  Repetition  of  VU.  16—18. 
Y  Also  partial  repetition  of  the  fame 
laws. 

*  Four  times  repeated.  The  efforts 
made  to  Justify  these  repetitions  (c.  g. 
by  Eiekham,  Einleit  HI.  284)  are 
nnaTaiUng. 

*  h  is,  therefore,  not  easy  to  onder- 
•tand  the  assertion  that  "in  Leviticus  1 
to  VU,  the  ttnetet tlugieal  order  exisU** 
(Siaketm,  Krititehe  Untersuchun^n 
aber  den  Pentatench  ete.  p.  5,  and  in 
general  pp.  4 — 1 1 ;  though  he  is  obliged 
to  admit  several  iircgularities,  for 
which  not  even  the  ablest  apologists 
have  succeeded  in  accounting,  p.  10). 

■•Repetition  of  XIX.  30. 

It  On  the  oil  of  the  eandlesticlL  and 
the  perpetual  light,  almost  verbally 
repeated  from  Exod.  XXVII.  20,  21*; 
comp.  Emmtd^  Geschichte,  I.  115. 

IS  Comp.  Exod.  XXV.  30,  where  the 
ucood  ecmmMad(oo  iAe  sheW'bnad)^ 


though  but  briefly  stated,  stands  more 
fitly.  Hftvernick  (1.  c.  p.  244)  believes 
that  these  commands  on  the  oil  and 
the  shew-bread  (vers.  1 — 9)  were 
''judiciously  pUeed  alter  chaptXXIir*, 
which  treats  of  the  festivals,  because 
*they  refer  to  the  agrieoltural  relation 
of  the  Israelites  to  Jehovah  stated  in 
that  chapter**:  but  they  have  reference 
to  the  service  of  the  Sanctuary  and  to 
nothing  else;  and  the  twenty-third 
chapter  does  not  treat  of  the  agricul- 
tural festivals  only,  bnt  also  of  the 
Day  of  Memorial  and  the  Day  of  Atone* 
ment  This  is  a  fair  apeeimen  of  that 
vagueness  of  conception  which  even 
attempts  to  prove  that  the  27th  chapter 
has  its  "appropriate**  place. 

>s  Comp.  Num.  XXX.  3 — 16.  —  Lev. 
XXVll.  26,  27,  ordaining  tiic  redempt- 
ion  of  the  firstborn  unclean  animals 
for  Uieir  value  incttaaed  b^j  oue  ti^^iYv, 
if  at  rarianee  with  Exod.  XU\,  U  axi^ 
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IIL  Laws  on  Purity. 

!•  Clean  and  unclean  Animals,  and  unlawful  Food,  XL 

1-47;XVIL  15,  16;tXX.  25.* 
•2.  Impurity  by  Childbirth,  Xn.  1—8. 

3.  Impurity  by  Leprosy,  XIU,  1-46;  XIV.  1—32; 

Xm.  47—59;  XIV.  33—53. 

4.  Impurity  of  the  Body,  XV.  1—33. 
•IV.  Ciril  and  Moral  Laws. 

1 .  Unlawful  Marriages  and  Intercourse,  XVIIL  t — 20 ; 

22—30;  XIX.  20-22;  XX.  10-21. » 

2.  Various  Moral  Precepts,  XIX.  1—3  (first  half),* 

9;  XXIIL  22 ;»  XIX.  10—18/  29,  32-37  ;^  XX. 
7— 9,22— 24,26;XXIV.17— 21;«XXV.35— 38. 

3.  On  the  Holiness  of  Cod,  XXIV.  10—16.* 

4.  Against  Idol-Worship  and  Witchcraft,  XIX.  4,  26 

(second  half),  31 ;  XX.  6  and  27;«»  XXVL  l.*> 

5.  Against  the  Worship  of  Moloch,  XVm.  2 1 ;  XX.  1  —  5. 

6.  Inriolability  of  the  human  Body,  XIX.  27,  2b. 

7.  On  the  Produce  of  young  Fruit-trees,  XIX.  23—25. 

8.  On  O^Nte,  XIX.  19. 

V.  On  the  Sabbath  and  Festivals,  XIX.  3, 30;  XXVL  2  (first half) ;^' 

XXm.  I— 21,«»  23-44;  XVI.  3—34;  XXV.  9.»* 
VL  On  the  Sabbath-Tear  and  the  Tear  of  Jubilee,  XXV.   1—34, 

39—55." 
Vn.  Blessing  for  the  Obsenrance,  Curse  for  the  Transgression  of  the 
Law,  XXVL  3-46. 


XXXIV.  20,  which  prescribe  the  re- 
demption by  a  Itmb,  and  with  Num. 

XVIII.  15,  which  fixes  the  price  of 
redemption  simply  tt  five  shekels;  see 
p.  610. 

1  Partly  repetition  of  XI.  39,  40; 
Exod.  XXn.  30;  eomp.  Dent  XIV.  21. 

>  Comp.  Exod.  XXIU.  20;  XXXIV. 
26 ;  Dent  XIV.  21  —  threefold  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  law  concerning  the 
kid  and  iU  mother's  milk. 

s  Comp.  Exod.  XX.  13;  XXII.  15, 16. 

4  Comp.  Exod.  XX.  12 ;  XXI.  15, 17. 

*  Almost   ▼erbally   repeated  from 

XIX.  9, 10.  •  Ad  ver.  12  eomp. 
Exod.  XX.  15.  V  Ad  ver.  34  eomp. 
Exod.XXn.20;  XXIII.  9. 

*  Ver.  21  is  almost  a  repetition  of 
rem,  37  and  J8;  ad  vers.  17  and  21 


on  murder  comp.  Gen.  IX.  5,  6;  Exod. 
XX.  13;  XXL  12—14:  vers.  19,  20  on 
retaliation  of  limb  for  limb,  are  a  close 
repetition  of  Exod.  XXI.  23 — 25;  comp. 
aUo  Exod.  XXIL  21-26;  XXin.  1—8. 
•  Comp.  Exod.  XX.  7;  XXII.  27. 

f  RepeUUons  of  XIX.  26. 

t>  Comp.  Exod.  XX.  3-6;  XXII.  19; 
XXin.24,25.    i>  Repetition  of  XIX.  30. 

IS  Ver.  18  on  the  victims  to  be 
killed  at  Pentecost,  at  variance  with 
Num.  XXVin.  27—30. 

>«  Comp.  Exod.  xn.  1—20,  43—49; 
XVI.  23J97.;  XX.  8-11 ;  XXIII.  12, 14 
—18;  XXX.  10;  Num.  IX.  6—14. 

tft  Vers.  39—46,  a  law  on  Hebrew 
slaves,  at  variance  with  Exod.  XXI. 
1—1 1 ;  comp.  also  Exod.  XXIU.  10,  1 1 ; 
Lev.  XXVIL  17—24. 
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It  is,  therefore,  unwarraDted  to  affirm  that  "the  in- 
dividual laws  are  grouped  in  larger  classes  in  which 
the  kindred  portions  are  placed  together.*'^  This  is  de- 
cidedly not  the  case  with  respect  to  any  of  the  chief 
divisions  of  the  Book.  Its  imperfect  arrangement  appears 
in  still  stronger  light  if  we  consider  that  the  fourth  and 
fifth  Books  contain  numerous  Levitical  ordinances  which 
ought  logically  to  have  been  joined  to  the  analogous 
regulations  set  forth  in  the  third,  namely 

1.  Election  and  Census  of  the  Leyites,  Nam.  m.  5—39. 

2.  Snbstitation  of  Leyiies  for  firstborn  Israelites,  III.  44  —  53. 

3.  Service  of  the  Priests  and  Lerites  at  the  Sanctuary,  ch.  lY. 

4.  A  comprehensire  Ordinance  on  Trespass-Offerings,  Y.  5  —  1 0. 

5.  The  "Offering  of  Jealousy",  Y.  11— 31." 

6.  Once  more  an  Account  of  the  Erection,  Anointing,  and 

Consecration  of  the  Tabernacle  and  its  Utensils ;  and 
Sacrifices  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  twelre  Tribes  in  Honour 
of  the  Dedication  of  the  Altar,  YH  1—88. 

7.  On  the  Candlestick  and  its  Lights,  YIIL  1—4. 

8.  Initiation  of  the  Le?ites,  YIIL  5—22. 

9.  On  the  Period  of  Life  during  which  the  Leyites  are  bound 

to  do  active  Service  at  the  Sanctuary,  YIIL  23 — 26. 

10.  On  the  Drink-Offering,  XY.  1—16. 

11.  The  "Pirstfruit  of  the  Dough",  XY.  17—21. 

12.  The  Sin-Offering  of  the  Community  and  of  Individuals, 

XY.  22—31. 

13.  Functions  and  relative  Position  of  Priests  and  Levites, 

XYIIL  1^7. 

14.  Bevenues  of  Priests  and  Levites,  XYin.8— 32.«* 

15.  The  Ordinance  of  the  '*Red  Cow**  and  Laws  of  Purification, 

eh.  XIX. 

1 6.  The  Sacrifices  to  be  presented  on  Week-days,  New-moons, 

and  the  five  great  Festivals,  ch.  XXYIU  and  XXIX. 

17.  On  Levitical  Towns,  XXXY.  1—8. 

18.  Sacrifices  at  the  central  Sanctuary,  DeuiXIL  11  — 18,26,27. 

19.  Laws  of  Tithes,  XIY.  22—29  (comp.  XXYL  12—15). 


1*  G€W§€^  JOd.  Fefte,  p.  25.  A  Jodi-  Lengerke  (Kenaan,  p.  476)  have  con- 

cioos  digest  of  the  conteDts  of  Levitieuit,  tended  that  the  two  last  portions  (Num. 

with  yalnable  general  obfervttions  will  V.  5 — 31)  ought  properly  to  follow 

be  found  in  Ai9ff<<f«i'#  cxcell«*nt  Intro-  after  Lev.  I  to  V;  comp.  in  general 

daetionto  the  Old  Testament,  I.  25C#fY.  Ewald  1.  c  pp.  115— 120. 

tT  Hence  ^wM  (Ce$ch.  I  tt6)  and       "  Comp.Exod.XXH.M,!^  ;iai\WA^ 
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20.  Laws  on  Firstborn  Animals,  XV.  19—23. 

2 1 .  On  Festivals  (FassoTor,  Pentecost,  Tabernacles),  XYLl—  1 1, 

22.  On  Faoltlessness  of  the  Victims,  XVIL  1. 
28.  Priestly  Revenues,  XVffl.  1—8. 

24.  On  Vows,  XXm.  22—24. 

25.  Directions  of  Priests  to  be  obeyed  in  cases,  of  Leprosy, 

XXIV.  8. 

26.  Offering  of  the  Firstfruits,  XXVI.  1  —  11. 

[t  will  be  seen  that  these  portions  wonld  also  demand 
considerable  transpositions  to  produce  anything  like 
ematic  sequence  among  themselves ;  while  in  order  to 
rt  them  into  their  fit  places  in  the  code  of  Leviticus, 
'  would  require  to  be  totally  disjoined.  These  cir- 
stances  throw  light  on  the  origin  and  peculiar  com- 
tion  of  the  whole  Pentateuch,  which  will  be  discussed 
ts  due  place.^ 

lY.  ITS  COMPONENT  PARTS. 

[kdeed  the  Book  of  Leviticus  may  be  recognized, 
L  sufficient  distinctness,  as  a  compilation  of  various 
Her  collections  or  treatises,  mostly  introduced  under 
irate  headings,  and  often  terminated  by  proper  con- 
ions.    Thus 

1.  The  general  ceremonial  of  the  older  classes  of  sacri- 
—  holocausts,  bloodless  oblation,  and  thank-ofifering 
I  to  III)  —  formed  evidently  a  complete  section  by 
f,  introduced  by  the  words,  ''And  the  liord  called  to 
es,  and  spoke  to  him  out  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting, 
ng.  Speak  to  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  to  them'',  etc. 
Uso 

2.  The  portion  treating  of  the  fourth  and  latest  class 
acrifice  —  the  expiatory  offeiings  —  (ch.  IV  and  V), 
led  by  almost  exactly  the  same  terms  (IV.  1,  2),  and 
•divided  into  sin-offering  (DKtdn)  and  trespass-of- 
3g.(ct^),  the  latter  beginning  with  the  words,  ''And 
Lord  ^  spoke  to  Moses,  saying''  (V.   1 4),  and  these 

ineneii  (Hittoire  critique  def  Uvret  n'tjtimdf  paronDfrangrandor^Ditin, 

Ineien  TetUmcDt,  trtd.  par  Pier-  an  toot  flni  anqael  let  fragments  his- 

>.  56)  obserrcs:  *Ia  legislation  de  loriques  n*aaraientM'i\iool^  que  pins 

de,  dn  L^vitique  et  des  Nombrcs  tard." 
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again  distinguished  into  those  presented  for  intentional 
and  violent  offences,  and  those  offered  for  inadvertent 
sins,  both  being  separated  by  the  same  formula,  ''And  the 
Lord  spoke  to  Moses,  saying"  (V.  20),  entirely  in  har- 
mony with  the  history  and  gradual  development  of  ex- 
piatory offerings.*  , 

3.  A  section  containing  general  precepts  with  regard 
to  sacrifices  (ch.  YI  and  VII),  written  from  a  different 
point  of  view,  but  also  facilitating,  by  separate  headings, 
the  subdivision  into  the  four  classes  —  holocausts  (YI.  1), 
bloodless  oblations  (VI.  12),  expiatory  sacrifices  (VI-  17), 
and  thank-offerings  (VII.  28).' 

4.  A  special  prohibition  of  fat  and  blood  with  an 
initial  phrase  (VII.  22—27).  But  all  the  parts  just  re- 
viewed (ch.  I  to  VII)  were  no  doubt  intended  as  a  complete 
sacrificial  code,  as  is  clearly  proved  by  the  general  con- 
clusion, ''This  is  the  law  of  the  burnt-offering,  of  the 
bloodless  offering,  and  of  the  sin-offering,  and  of  the 
trespass-offering,  and  of  the  offering  of  consecration,  and 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  thank-offerings,  which  the  Lord 
commanded  Moses  in  mount  Sinai,  in  the  day  that  He 
commanded  the  children  of  Israel  to  offer  their  oblations 
to  the  Lord  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai"  (VIL  37,  38). 

5.  Then  follow  accounts  of  the  consecration  of  Aaron 
and  his  sons,  and  of  their  first  official  acts  (VIII  and  IX) 
with  a  heading  (VIIL  1); 

6.  The  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  and  some  laws 
brought  into  connection  with  it  (ch.  X,  comp.  vox's.  8, 
12);  and 

7.  Dietary  laws  (ch.  XI)  with  heading  (ver.  1)  and 
conclusion  (vers.  46,  47); 

Then  the  commandments  relating  to  impurity  (ch.  XII 
to  XV),  namely 

8.  On  women  in  childbirth  (XII.  1 — 8,  comp.  ver.  1); 

9.  On  leprosy,  whether  of  persons  or  of  garments 
and  houses  with  a  heading  (XIII.  1)  and  comprehensive 
conclusion,  'This  is  the  law  for  all  manner  of  plague 
of  leprosy,  and  scall,  and  for  the  leprosy  of  a  garment 
and  of  a  house,  and  for  a  rising,  and  for  a  scab,  and 

«  See  pp.  J72,  273;  comp.  in/rm         »  Comp.,  however,  VL  7 — II;  WU 
pp.  XXXnJ,  XZX7K  }1— 21. 
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for  a  bright  spot ;  to  teach  when  it  is  unclean,  and  when 
it  is  clean :  this  is  the  law  of  leprosy^  (XIV.  54 — 57);  and 

10.  On  running  issues  (2)i)  of  various  kinds  simi- 
larly introduced  (XV.   1)  and  finished  (vers.  32,  33). 

11.  Next  comes,  in  a  separate  section,  the  law  re- 
specting the  Day  of  Atonement,  with  heading  (XYI.  1) 
and  conclusion  (ver.  34) ;  then  follow 

12.  Some  sacrificial  precepts  (XVII),  to  which  is 
joined  the  prohibition  of  blood  (vers.  10—14),  with 
heading  (ver.  1); 

13.  Injunctions  against  iUicit  marriages  and  intercourse 
(XYIII),  with  heading  and  introduction  (vers.  1 — 5),  and 
with  conclusion  and  emphatic  final  warning  (vers.  24 — 30); 
but  the  prohibition  of  the  worship  of  Moloch  is  inap- 
propriately inserted  (ver.  21); 

14.  A  group  of  laws,  chiefly  of  moral  import  but 
interspersed  with  various  other  precepts  (ch.  XIX);  it 
was  evidently  written  independently  of  the  preceding 
portions,  as  is  proved  by  the  manifold  repetitions  of 
anterior  commands;  and  it  has  its  own  heading  and  intro- 
duction (vers.  1 ,  2),  and  a  distinct  conclusion,  ''Therefore 
shall  you  observe  all  My  statutes,  and  all  My  judgments, 
and  do  them;  I  am  the  Lord''  (^I^r  ^7)!  ^^^^ 

15.  Another  and  similar  group  (ch.  XX)  with  ana- 
logous beginning  (ver.  1),  but  without  conclusion  (ver.  27);^ 

16.  Various  pontifical  laws  (XXL  1-XXIL16)  with 
several  headings  (XXI.  1,  16;  XXII.  1)  and  unmistake- 
able  though  vague  conclusion  (XXI.  24); 

17.  Some  additional  sacrificial  laws  (XXII.  17—33), 
with  heading  (vers.  17,  18)  and  full  condusion  and  per- 
oration (vers.  31 — 33); 

18.  Copious  ordinances  concerning  the  festivals  (XXIII) 
with  headings  and  introductions  (irers.  1,  2,  4,  23,  26, 
33),  and  a  comprehensive  conclusion,  "iSo  Moses  declared 
to  the  children  of  Israel  the  feasts  of  the  Lord**  (ver. 
44),  and 

19.  Once  more  precepts  on  the  service  of  the  Sanct- 
uary (XXIV.  1 — 9),  with  heading  (ver.  1).  Then  follow 

^ ■ ■ M    -  IB 

>  ''Cctte  collection**  (tIz.  ch.  XVin  semble  da  Ihrre**;  a  timiUr  Judgment 
to  XX)  obsenret  Rnenen  (1.  c  p.  10),  has  been  prononnccd  by  Ewald, 
'^e  detiche  en  qaelque  torte  de  ren*     Lengerke,  and  many  others. 
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20.  An  episode  concerning  the  theocratic  offence  of 
the  son  of  a  Hebrew  woman  and  an  Egyptian  man,  with 
which  some  moral  and  civil  ordinances  are  conpled  (XXIY. 
10—23),  and 

21.  A  section  upon  the  Sabbath-year  and  the  year 
of  Jubilee  (ch.  XXV),  with  heading  (ver.  1)  and  con- 
clusion (ver.  55). 

22.  After  some  isolated  moral  and  religious  injunct- 
ions (XXV.  35—38;  XXVI.  1,  2),'  we  find 

23.  A  portion  containing  the  blessing  and  the  curse 
complete  in  itself  (XXVI.  3-45). 

Here  the  whole  collection  was  at  first  concluded  as 
is  evident  from  the  last  words,  ^'These  are  the  statutes, 
and  the  judgments,  and  the  laws,  which  the  Lord  made 
between  Him  and  the  children  of  Israel  in  mount  Sinai 
by  the  hand  of  Moses"  (XXVI.  46).    Nevertheless 

24.  Another  section  is  appended  concerning  vows 
and  devoted  property  (ch.  XXVII)  with  a  separate  heading 
(ver.  1);  after  which  another  conclusion  follows,  though 
not  so  full  and  comprehensive  as  the  former  one,  'These 
are  the  commandments  which  the  Lord  commanded  Moses 
for  the  children  of  Israel  in. mount  Sinai"  (XXVII.  34). 

We  are  far  from  contending  that  the  Book  of  Le- 
viticus was  compiled  of  the  24  portions,  as  of  so  many 
fragments,  and  composed  at  so  many  different  times:  on 
the  contrary,  some  sections  treating  of  distinct  subjects, 
and  even  some  treating  of  analogous  matters,  may  have 
been  and  probably  were  written  at  about  the  same 
period,  and  are  possibly  the  productions  of  the  same 
author  f  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  same  phrases, 

>  These  Tcrtcf  stand  indeed  so  dis-  der  meisten  Stficke**;  a  safer  criterion 

eooneeted  and  abrupt  that  their  ad-  is  the  difference  of  style  and  manner 

mission  has  been  termed  "bootless",  0-  ^  PP*  296.  297),  though  that  can  in 

and    was    supposed    to    have  been  most  cases  be  felt  rather  than  proved, 

"accidental** :  *the  compiler  who  found  Cchhom  (Einleitang  in  das  Alte  Testa- 

Ihese  laws,  desirous  to  prevent  their  roent,  HI.  281,  282,  (  435)  believes  the 

being  lost,  emitodied  them  in  his  col-  Book  to  be  composed  of  live  "essays'* 

iecUon**  {De  H'ette,  Beilrigc,  II.  -i99).  vii.  1.  ch.l  to  VII;  2.  VIII  toX;  3.  XI  to 

»  The  remark  of  De  Wettc(Bcitrigc.  XV;  4.  XVI  to  XXVI;  5.  XXVII:  but 

II.  292)  can.  therefore,  not  be  applied  the  fourth  "essay**  at  least,  if  not  the 

with  confidence:  "Entscheidciider  fur  first  also,  is  a  miscellany  of  laws  not 

die  fragmcntariscbc  Natur  des  Leviti-  attributable  to  one  writer,  as  is  exten* 

cus  ist  die  innere  Abgeschlossenheit  sively  admitted. 
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as  *1  am  the  Lord"*  or  '*I  am  the  Lord  your  GodV 
possibly  permits  the  inference  of  an  identity  of  author- 
ship. But  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  context 
compels  the  conclusion  that  a  few  older  portions  formed 
the  ground-work  of  the  Book;  that  this  collection  of 
la^  was  enlarged  and  qualified  by  the  addition  and 
insertion  of  new  sections  or  single  precepts  dating  from 
later  periods,  till  the  Book  filially  assumed  the  chequered 
and  heterogeneous  form  in  which  Jt  was  received  into 
the  canon. 

Now,  the  questions  arise,  which  are  those  older 
sections  that  may  be  considered  the  foundation  or  nucleus 
of  Leviticus?  When  were  they  composed?  when  were 
the  other  portions  added?  and  when  was  the  Book  closed 
and  finaUy  revised?  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject that  questions  like  these  can,  in  detail,  be  answered 
with  the  greatest  caution  only;  not  even  the  finest  cri- 
tical tact  and  intuition  can  guard  the  scholar  from  error ; 
for  the  criteria  are  eminently  subtle  and  fluctuating,  and 
the  matter  is  ramified  with  a  thousand  complications  of 
Hebrew  history  and  antiquities.  For .  the  latter  reason 
especially,  we  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  a  chrono- 
logical analysis  of  the  first  ten  chapters  on  which  the 
present  volume  contains  the  commentary,  and  in  it  the 
arguments  in  support  of  our  opinions;  it  seems  undesirable 
to  state  results  without  being  able  to  refer  to  the  proofs 
which  the  notes  on  the  various  sections  can  alone  ad- 
equately unfold ;  and  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  Book 
and  the  discussion  on  the  date  of  its  composition  will, 
therefore,  more  appropriately  be  reserved  for  the  next 
volume.  The  reader  will,  however,  find  scattered  in  the 
essays  on  Sacrifices  and  the  Priesthood,  numerous  facts 
and  arguments  which  will  almost  enable  him  tb  decide 
for  himself  upon  these  important  points.'  On  the  first 
part  of  the  Book  we  may  propose  the  following  conjectures 
j  with  some  degree  of  confidence. 

I  nrr  ^jn,  xvin.  5. 6. 21 ;  xix.  12.       «  urrhH  mm  ^jw,  xviu.  2, 4,30 ; 

14.  16, 18,  28,  30,  32,  37;  XXII.  2,  3,  XIX.2,3,4. 10, 25, 31,34,36; XXHl.  12, 
8, 9  and  16(DiBnpDni.T'JN),30— 33;  43;  XXIV.  22;  XXV.  38,  55;  XXVL 1. 
XXVI.  2;  corop.  Nam.  HI.  13,  41,  45.         t  Comp.  etp.  pp.  43 — 17,  640—654. 
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V.  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER  OF  THE  LAWS  CONTAINED 

IN  THE  FIRST  TEN  CHAPTERS, 

I.  Chapters  VIII  to  X:  Consecration  of  Aaron  and  his 
sons  as  priests,  and  the  sanctification  of  the  Tabernacle 
and  its  vessels,  in  close  connection  with  the  command  in 
Exodus  (XXIXX  to  which,  no  doubt,  it  was  originally 
joined  as  a  continuous  composition:^  the  consecration 
(ch.  VIII)  is  succeeded  by  a  record  of  the  sacrifices 
offered  for  the  priests  and  the  people  on  the  first  day 
after  the  conclusion  of  that  ceremony,  and  meant  to 
complete  the  preparations  for  the  permanent  service  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons;  the  last  verses  (23  and  24),  the 
account  of  fire  miraculously  descending  from  heaven  to 
bum  the  sacrifices  on  the  altar,  was  appended,  on  the 
whole  unskilfully  and  inappropriately,  from  an  earlier 
document  or  tradition;^  then  follows  the  notice  of  the 
death  of  Aiuron's  sons  Nadab  and  Abihu  in  consequence 
of  unlawful  fumigation,  their  burial,  and  some  laws  oc- 
casioned by  the  event  (vers.  1 — 7);  then  a  fragment 
(vers.  8 — 11)  containing  one  very  special  ordinance  re- 
specting abstinence  from  wine  and  other  strong  drink  and 
a  very  comprehensive  statement  of  sacerdotal  duties; 
next  commands  concerning  the  priestly  portions  in  thank- 
offerings  (vers.  12—15);  and  lastly,  a  remarkable  argument 
between  Moses  and  Aaron  in  reference  to  the  meat  of  the 
people's  sin-offering  which  had  been  presented  on  the 
day  after  the  consecration  (vers.  16—20),  an  addition 
manifestly  borrowed  from^iAOther  source  older  than  that 
of  the  preceding  chapter  (comp.  IX.  15),  because  it  shows 
the  sacrificial  laws  in  a  less  advanced  stage  of  de- 
velopment,^ while  Moses  appears  in  greater  independence 
of  action,  and  not  as  a  mere  agent  absolutely  guided  by 
a  higher  will.^ 

«  See  notet  oo  VOL  1—5. 

»  See  Bolet  oo  IX.  22—24. 

<  See  BOtet  on  DC  &— 21. 

V  Sec  notet  on  X.  16—20.  The  Tal- 
m«d,  starting  from  the  principle  that  the 
Ltw  docc  not  obtenrc  chronological 
sequence  (nura  Vlimi  DlpID  fK) 
propotet  the  following  order:  J.  The 


ceremonial  of  consecration  daring 
■even  days  (ch.  Vlil),  with  the  provi- 
sional erection  of  the  Tabernacle; 
2.  Then  the  dcflnitiTc  erection  on  the 
first  day  of  Ntsan  in  the  second  year 
of  the  exodus  {Ex.  XL.  17);  3.  The 
"eighth  day**,  or  the  first  sacrifices  uf 
the  coAsecrtled  piietVi  V^Yu\!ILV%  i.t^ 
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II.  Chapter  VI.  1 — 11:  a  short  and  first  sketch  of 
the  sacrificial  ritual,  especially  of  the  public  burnt-oflFer- 
ings,  written  for  the  guidance  of  the  priests  and  probably 
by  a  priest,^  comprising  1.  Regulations  on  the  ceremonies 
to  be  observed  at  the  daily  holocausts,  and  on  the  per- 
petual fire  to  be  maintained  on  the  brazen  altar  (vers. 
1 — 6);  and  2.  Directions  as  to  the  bloodless  offerings  (nmo, 
vers.  7 — 1 1)  probably  with  some  additions  in  both  parts^ 
made  by  the  same  writer  who  subjoined  the  next  portions.^ 
This  section  contains  therefore  nothing  but  what  con- 
cerned the  proceedings  and  privileges  of  the  priests, 
without  alluding  to  the  duties  devolving  upon  the  offer- 
ing Israelite,  and  it  refers  merely  to  the  two  oldest 
classes  of  sacrifice  — the  holocaust  and  the  minchah. 

III.  Chapter  VI.  12 — 16:  likewise  an  ordinance  of 
a  specifically  sacerdotal  character/  relating  to  the  blood- 
less offering  of  the  High-priest  on  the  day  of  his  con- 
secration, possibly'  of  the  same  date  as  the  preceding 
verses;  it  is,  no  doubt,  of  early  origin;  for  half  an  omer, 
or  the  twentieth  part  of  an  ephah  of  flour,  sufficed  for 
a  nn3o,  while  later  at  least  one  tenth  was  demanded, 
and  the  ritual  is  infinitely  more  simple  than  that  after- 
wards described  (in  ch.  YIII)/  But  considerably  later 
is  the  following  section, 

IV.  Chapter  VI.  17  to  VII.  7.  It  consists  of  two 
divisions,  each  introduced  by  the  words  ^'This  is  the 
law  or  (mm  nw),  namely  1.  VII.  1 — 7  on  the  tres- 
pass-offering (ctri<),  and  2.  VL  17 — 23  on  the  sin-offering 
(rtccn);  both  are  added  as  first  injunctions  on  these 
new  and  later  classes  of  sacrifice,  and  from  the  same 
point  of  view  as  the  previous  precepts  concerning  the  holo- 
caust and  miiic/uih  (VI.  1 — 11),  namely,  as  directions  for 
the  priests;  but  the  section  concerning  the  trespass- 
offering  is  older;  and  it  illustrates  the  regulations  Te- 

•acriUcial  code  (Lev.  I  to  VU).  Of  tfiU  i  Comp.  VI.  2,  IS. 

MTmnireiiient  the  one  feature  only  is  <  Namely,  in  ver.  5  ipshv  "WpiH 

coirect  that  the  sacrificial  laws  occupy  O^D^VH  ^3^n)  and  in  Ycr.  10  (DNOrD 

the  last  place ;  but  it  is  entirely  inad-  Cmoi). 

misslble  to  separate  Leviticus  Vni  and  'Namely,  vers.  12—23  and  VII. 

IX;  and  it  is  evident  that,  at  the  con-  1 — 10;  comp.  VIL  7;  see  notes  on  VI. 

secratlon  of  the  priests,  the  Tabernacle  1—11. 

mwM  aLneady  definitively  erected.  «  See  notes  ou  VL  12— lt>.   ' 
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specting  this  latter  class  by  reference  to  the  primitive 
holocausts:  the  last  verse  of  the  sixth  chapter  is  probably 
a  later  addition.* 

V.  Chapter  VII.  8 — 10.  A  subsequent  compiler  who 
found  the  sacrificial  code  completed  so  far  (VI.  1 — VII.  7) 
appended  a  few  ordinances  on  the  burnt-offering  and 
the  minckah  which  appeared  to  him  important,  and  he 
did  80  from  the  same  point  of  view,  which  pervades  the 
whole  code,  namely,  in  the  interest  of  the  priests,  de* 
termining  their  share  in  those  two  kinds  of  offering. 
These  additions  are  probably  even  later  than  chapters 
I  and  II,  as  they  claim  the  hides  of  the  holocausts  for 
the  priest,  and  classify  the  priestly  shares  in  the  mincha/i 
on  a  more  advanced  principle.^ 

But  now  it  was  found  that  enactments  concerning 
a  chief  class  of  sacrifice  were  entirely  wanting,  namely 
respecting  the  thank-offerings  (q^d^):  as  these  were 
earlier  in  origin  than  the  expiatory  sacrifices,  they  ought 
to  have  been  treated  of  immediately  after  the  holocaust 
and  mmchah\  but  as  the  latter  series  of  laws  was  con- 
cluded, nothing  was  left  but  to  append  the  ordinances 
on  thank-offerings  at  the  end,  and  in  order  to  establish 
some  kind  of  connection  with  the  preceding  series,  they 
were  likewise  introduced  with  the  words  nnm  dkt;  these 
laws  form  the  next  portion 

VI.  Chapter  VI L  11 — 21:  but  meanwhile  a  consider- 
able period  had  elapsed,  during  which  sacrifices  had  been 
habitually  and  numerously  offered,  and  the  sacrificial 
system  had  developed  itself  under  the  influence  of  an 
increasing  priesthood;  therefore  the  injunctions  respecting 
the  D^D^e^  are  much  more  elaborate  and  more  detailed 
than  those  concerning  the  other  kinds  of  sacrifice;  the 
class  is  separated  into  two  subdivisions,  ''the  praise- 
offering^^  and  the  ^vow  and  free-will  offering^;^  but  in 
spite  of  the  external  connection  by  n*nn  nxn,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  preceding  commands,  namely  the  exclusive 
reference  to  the  priesthood,  is  not  maintained;  the  precepts 
relate  partly  to  the  mode  of  sacrifice  and  the  manner 


»  See  notet  oo  VL 17—23  and  VU.         '  rmrr6p,  vcn.  12—15. 
1—7.  •  Sec  Comm.  in  loe.  *  TiffX^  )N  lU,  vers.  16f^. 
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of  the  disposal  of  the  flesh  by  the  Israelites ;  the  ''most 
hoi/'  character  of  the  meat  is  enjoined  with  excessive 
severity;  and  everything  breathes  a  later  and  rigorously 
Leviticied  character. 

VII.  Chapter  VII.  22 — 27:  two  very  old  laws  against 
eating  blood  and  fat,  founded  on  long  usage,  and  added 
at  the  same  time  .as  the  preceding  portion  or  somewhat 
later;  it  was  evidently  desired  that  these  prohibitions 
should  be  expressly  and  emphatically  enforced,  though 
they  were  probably  familiar  to  everyone. 

Now  it  might  be  supposed  that,  after  so  many  add- 
itions and  appendices,  the  first  code  was  finally  com- 
pleted. But  a  later  priest  discovered  that  the  share  of 
his  order  in  the  Dc^  was  not  mentioned,  and  he  sup- 
plied the  omission  by  another  appendix,  in  which  he 
either  recorded,  fixed,  or  extended  the  actual  usage  of 
his  time  in  that  respect,  and  thus  endeavoured  to  secure 
for  his  class  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  its 
revenue;  this  is 

VIII.  Chapter  VIL  28—34.  Now  he  believed  that 
the  whole  system  of  sacrifices  was  indeed  fully  treated 
of,  and  he  concluded  the  collection  of  laws  with  a  for- 
mula which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  more  general  or 
more  comprehensive  (vers.  35 — 38). 


Independently  of  the  code  just  analysed  and,  on  the 
whole,  contemporaneously  with  it,  another  one  was  com- 
posed by  a  diflferent  hand  (ch.  I  to  III);  it  embraces, 
like  the  first,  the  oldest  and  principal  sacrifices:  but  the 
point  of  view  from  which  it  is  compiled  is  difierent;  it 
is  intended  as  much  for  the  guidance  of  the  people 
as  of  the  priests,  and  is  mainly  confined  to  private  offer- 
ings. This  collection  contains  indeed  but  few  contra- 
dictions if  compared  with  the  preceding  one,  but  they 
are  sufficient  to  prove  the  distinct  origin  of  both.  In 
the  former,  a  perpetual  fire  on  the  altar  is  ordained 
<VI.  2,  5,  6),  the  other  does  not  suppose  such  a  fire  to 
be  entertained  (I.  7);*  and  in  the  former,  the  hides  of 
the  holocausts  are  assigned  to  the  priests  (VU.  8),  in 

>  S«c  nolct  in  Ic^ 
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the  oiher  this  is  at  least  not  expressly  mentioned,  and 
the  whole  animal  appears  to  have  been  burnt  (I.  6,  9). 
This  code  begins 

IX.  Chapter  I.  1 — 13,  with  laws  on  private  and 
voluntary  burnt-offerings  consisting  of  quadrupeds ;  they 
date,  on  the  whole,  from  a  comparatively  early  time; 
they  are  indeed  less  Levitical  than  the  corresponding 
section  in  the  other  code  (VL  1 — 6),  as  the  contradict- 
ions just  pointed  out  prove,  but  the  language  and  general 
character  .argue  their  later  origin.  They  were  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Book  because,  in  connection 
with  the  next  chapters,  they  contain  an  apparently  co- 
herent system  of  the  principal  sacrifices.    Then  follows, 

X.  Chapter  II.  1 — 13,  a  series  of  laws  on  bloodless 
oblations  (rrup),  much  more  elaborate  and  detailed,  and 
manifestly  evincing  larger  experience  than  the  analogous 
ordinances  in  VI.  12 — 16;  and 

XI.  Chapter  III.  1 — 16,  on  thank-offerings  (D>cfw), 
if  not  more  minute,  certainly  more  logical  and  systematic 
than  VIL  11—21. 

To  each  of  these  three  chapters  later  additions  were 
made,  it  may  be  from  the  same  hand,  namely 

XII.  Chapter  I.  14—17,  on  the  burnt-offerings  of 
birds,  that  is  of  pigeons  and  turtle-doves,  which  were 
but  gradually  admitted  for  such  sacrifices;' 

XIII.  Chapter  II.  14 — 16,  of  the  firstfruit-offering 
{anc2  nruc),  and  the  use  of  salt,  leaven,  and  honey,  in 
connection  with  sacrifices;  though  the  special  ordinance 
with  respect  to  the  firstfruit-offering  would  more  logically 
have  been  inserted  before  the  general  regulations  with 
regard  to  all  classes  o{  minchah  (or  after  ver.  10);'  and 

XIY.  Chapter  III.  17,  the  prohibition  of  fat  and 
blood,  appended  as  abruptly  as  in  the  former  code.^ 

At  a  considerably^  later  period,  the  next  portion 
concerning  expiatory  sacrifices'  was  added.  This  com- 
plicated section  must  be  subdivided  on  the  following 
leading  principles:    1.  At  first,  intentional  sins  alone 

s  See  Dolet  on  1. 1—9.  This  addition  *  See  p.  487. 

if  probably  contemporary  in  ori^n  «  VII.  22— 27;  tee  pp.490,  491,  and 

with  Y.  7 — 10  which  refers  to  it  (ver.  tupra  p.  XXL 

10);  tee  notes  in  loc  *  Chaptere  IV  and  V. 
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were  deemed  to  require  atouemeiit,  but  later  unintentr 
ional  transgressions  likewise-/  2.  The  expiatory  offer- 
ings had,  for  a  long  time,  a  civil  and  political  no 
less  than  religious  character,  and  were  presented 
especially  for  offences  connected  with  the  right  of  pro- 
perty;' and  3.  The  sheep  and  goat  were  originally  the 
specific  victims  of  expiatory  offerings,  later  only  and 
exceptionally,  the  young  bullock  was  added  to  them,  and 
almost  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  theocratic  grada- 
tion.' By  applying  these  principles  we  obtain  the  fol- 
lowing arrangement 

XV.  Chapter  V.  20 — 26:  on  trespass-offerings  (dk^«) 
in  cases  of  intentional  and  violent  encroachments  upon 
the  right  of  property;  the  sacrifice  is  a  ram,  besides 
restitution  of  the  property  increased  by  one  fifth  of  its 
value; 

XVI.  Chapter  V.  14 — 19,  on  trespass-offerings  (Dt8^«) 
in  cases  of  unintentional  offences  against  property, 
whether  of  the  Sanctuary  or  of  private  persons;  the 
victim,  the  restitution,  and  compensation  are  as  in  the 
preceding  instances; 

XVII.  Chapter  V.  1 — 13:  in  the  course  of  time 
the  Hebrews  advanced  to  a  new  class  of  expiatory 
sacrifices,  the  sin-offerings  (nNCn),  which  were  endowed 
with  a  purely  religious  character,  and  were,  as  a  rule, 
only  presented  for  unintentional  transgressions;  the 
victim  was  a  goat;  but  the  separation  between  the  tres- 
pass- and  the  sin-offering  was  as  yet  in  its  beginning; 
both  were  still  approaching  each  other  in  their  nature 
and  designation,^  and  the  distinction  between  designed 
and  unintentional  offences  was  not  yet  strictly  main- 
tained.*   Then  follow,  lastly, 

XVIII.  In  chapter  IV,  systematic  and  nicely  gra- 
duated ordinances  respecting  the  sin-offering  (nM:n); 
unintentional  offences  alone  were  capable  of  expiation, 
and  the  victim  was  in  certain  cases  a  young  bullock; 
which  points  argue  the  very  late  date  of  the  section.* 


>  See  p.  253.  >  See  p.  272.  •  Falling  even  alter  the  tiine  of 

s  See  pp.  40,  41.  Num.  XV.  22—31 ;  tee  notes  on  IV. 

*  Corop.  ven.  6,  7.      »  Ven.  Isfq.      22—35. 
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Three  of  the  four  subdivisions  of  the  two  chapters 
just  discussed  (lY  and  Y)  are  introduced  with  special 
headings;^  and  the  four  were  evidently  arranged  by 
the  compiler  according  to  the  relative  holiness  of  the 
sacrifices,  which  was  exactly  in  an  inverse  ratio  to 
their  antiquity;  the  most  sacred  class  (ch.  IV)  was  the 
latest,  and  the  most  worldly  (Y.  20—26)  the  earliest 
in  origin. 

.When  the  second  code  (Chapters  I  to  Y)  was  thus 
placed  before  the  former  one  (Chapters  YI  and  YII), 
the  comprehensive  conclusion  (YII.  35—38)  could  well 
be  considered  to  refer  to  the  entire  collection  or  to  the 
double  series  of  laws,  and  the  whole  could  therefore  be 
looked  upon  as  the  Book  of  Sacrifices.^ 


VI.  THE  NAME  OF  THE  BOOK. 

As  the  third  Book  of  the  Pentateuch  contains  numer- 
ous ordinances  which  concern  the  High-priest  and  the 
priests,  or  mark  out  and  regulate  their  activity,  but 
treats  much  less  of  the  ^Levites"  in  the  stricter  sense, 
it  was  rather  inappropriately  inscribed  Aeviranov  by  the' 
Septuagint,  and  hence  Leviticus  by  the  Vulgate.'  The 
Talmud  called  it  more  aptly,  though  not  much  more 
exhaustively,  "The  Law  of  the  Priests"  (c^:n5  n'Tin),'^  or 

"The  Law  of  Sacrifices"  (f^'^rl?^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^\v\t  the 
Masorah  designated  it,  without  any  reference  to  the 
contents,  merely  Vayikra  {yc\j^\  and  He  called)^  from 
the  first  word  of  the  Hebrew  text. 


'  V.20.  14;  IV.  I. 

*  The  trtificial  amngement  of 
Beiibeaa  (Die  tieben  Gnippen  mo- 
Mischer  Getetzgcbun^  in  den  drei 
mitUeren  BQchern  des  PenUlcucht, 
pp.  145 — 1G8)  in  sets  or  *f  roups  of 
laws'*,  and  hit  fanciful  effoHt  to  find 
ererywhcre  the  ti^ificant  nunil»ert 
10  and  7  as  principUt  of  distribution, 
are  worthless  (comp.  Perowme  L  c. 
pp.  109^114;  Btmten,  Bibelwcrk,  V. 
237 J99.,  344  «9^.;  K^en^  Lc.  pp.541 
—645). 


•  Corn,  a  Lapide  (Comm.  io  Levit 
Argum.)  observes  without  probability, 
"noroen  generis  datur  di^nioribus ;  nam 
per  Levitas  hie  saeerdotes  intelligiintur, 
cum  Leviticum  vocemus  hone  libruro*' : 
if  the  term  Leviticus  is  at  all  to  be 
defended,  it  must  rather  be  understood 
to  refer  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  which  in- 
cluded (he  Aaronites  or  priests. 

«>  But  this  designation  was  also 
applied  to  the  roidrash  Siphrah ;  comp. 
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vn.  rrs  importance. 


The  peculiar  significance  of  Leviticus  in  the  system 
of  the  Pentateuch  is  obvious.  The  sacrifices,  constituting 
the  centre  of  public  worship,  were  the  principal  bond  of 
union  between  the  Israelites  and  their  God;  they  formed  a 
powerful  agency  of  moral  and  religious  training;^  and  they 
helped,  more  effectuaUy  than  any  other  institution,  to  keep 
alive  within  the  nation  the  consciousness  of  its  unity 
and  its  mission.  But  the  importance  of  Leviticus  in  the 
economy  of  the  New  Testament  is  hardly  less  manifest: 
the  tiotions  of  vicarious  suffering  and  sacrificial  death 
as  a  means  of  expiation  and  grace,  in  which  the  later 
dispensation  is  centred,  cannot  be  thoroughly  understood 
without  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  the  Levi- 
tical  laws;'  hence  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  exerted  himself,  by  every  effort  of  sagacity 
and  dialectic  ingenuityi  to  point  out  the  analogy  between 
the  sacrificial  doctrines  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Coven* 
ant;  for  he  felt  how  much  was  gained  by  making  the 
precepts  of  Leviticus  the  foundation  of  the  new  creed 
of  atonement' 

.Laws  are  the  concrete  expression  of  a  nation's 
life;  they  reflect  both  its  history  and  its  political 
struggles;  but  the  religious  statutes  reveal  with  singular 
distinctness  its  spiritual  aspirations  and  higher  aims; 
and  they  reveal  them  even  if  they  should  virtually  be 
nothing  else  but  proposals,  and  should  long  remain  no 
more  than  ideal  demands. 

1  See  p.  57.  acccpUUon  of  Uie  Hebrew  tacrifices, 

<  See  pp.  291 — 307.  has  been  examined  in  its  dae  place, 

>  Whetlier  this  Jusliiiet  the  t^picai     pp.  142—166. 
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PRELIMINARY  ESSAY. 

ON  THE  SACBIFIGES  OF  THE  HEBREWS  AND  OF  OTHEB  NATIONS. 

L  THE  ORIGIN  OF  SACRIFICES. 

Wherever  the  rite  of  sacrifice  existed,  it  was  the  principal  and 
most  significant  means  of  manifesting  pietj.  It  formed  the  centre  and 
kernel  of  religions  worship.  It  mainly  called  forth  altars,  temples,  and 
priests.  Bat  sacrifices  were  offered  bj  nearly  OTery  nation  of  antiquity, 
with  rare  exceptions,  like  that  of  the  Derbices,  at  Meant  Caucasus.  * 
Their  origin  must,  therefore,  be  intimately  connected  with  the  very 
«ssence  of  religion. 

Indeed  it  appears  that  the  earliest  sacrifices  were  presented,  as 
holocausts,  from  motives  of  awe  and  fear.  They  were  designed  to  appease 
the  terrible  beings  that  were  imagined  to  sway  nature  and  its  elements, 
and  arbitrarily  to  rule  over  the  life  and  death  of  man.  They  disclosed 
the  offerer  and  the  deity  in  the  relative  position  of  ilaw  w\masUr. 

When  gradually  the  powers  of  the  universe  were  understood  and 
partially  subdued ;  when  the  fields,  however  reluctantly,  yielded  their 
produce,  and  herds  and  flockstnultipliedon  fertile  pastures:  an  emotion 
of  reverential  graUtude  stimulated  the  agriculturist  and  the  breeder  of 
cattle  to  devote  the  firstlings  and  choicest  fruits  of  their  labour  to  those 
divinities  who  had  blessed  their  work,  and  whose  future  favour  was 
implored.  A  feeling  as  between  father  and  child  prompted  the  offerings. 

1  Comp.  Strah,  XL  xi.  8. 
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Bat  when  men  finally  triumphed  in  the  hard  struggle  for  material 
existence,  and  secured  a  life  of  ease  and  comfort;  thej  were  induced, 
bj  a  sentiment  of  joy,  to  share  with  the  gods  to  whom  thej  owed  it, 
the  best  part  of  their  property:  sacrificial  repasts  were  held,  over  which 
presided  a  spirit  akin  to  familiarity,  though  exalted  by  veneration.  It 
was  essentially  the  relation  between /n^if  and /ri^^  which  characterised 
this  class  of  sacrifice.  ^ 

Fe^  nations  proceeded  beyond  the  three  classes  just  specified: 
they  presented  either  fear-offerinrgs,  or  thank-offerings,  or  joy-offerings.' 
They  had  indeed  made  most  important  progress  in  their  religious  edu- 
cation ,  when  their  feelings  towards  the  deity  had  from  those  of  the 
slave  been  refined  into  those  of  the  child  and  of  the  friend ;  and  within 
this  circle  they  moved  with  ample  freedom.  Occasionally  they  combined 
two  classes  of  sacrifice.  If  they  had  achieved  a  success  which  they  attri- 
buted, not  to  their  own  strength  and  ability,  but  to  the  aid  of  a  god; 
they  devoted  to  him  a  part  of  their  gain  with  mingled  feelings  of  gra- 
titude and  submission.  Thus,  after  military  victories,  they  presented 
the  most  honourable  part  of  the  spoil,'  and  not  unfrequently  the  first 
captives  of  war.^  It  is  this  frame  of  mind  that  gave  existence  to  an 
important  class  of  religious  offerings  —  to  vows:  a  person  engaged  in 
some  uncertain  but  momentous  enterprise,  or  menaced  by  some  impending 
danger,  pledged  himset^  in  case  of  good  fortune  and  deliverance,  to  do 
homage,  by  a  self-imposed  sacrifice,  to  the  deity  that  had  assisted  him. 

Tet,  though  vows  are  most  valuable  as  a  manifestation  of  religious 
sentiment,  they  do  not  advance  beydhd  the  sphere  of  worldliness :  like 
the  three  classes  of  sacrifice  above  described,  they  contain  an  element 
of  calculating  selfishness.  Two  most  essential  steps  remained  to  be 
made.  It  was  felt  in  the  process  of  time,  that  the  worshipper  must  not 
simply  pray  for  and  accept  benefits,  but  that  he  must  try  to  deserve 


I  Hence  the  definition  that  sacrifices 
are  "the  expression  of  the  feeling  of 
dependence*'  (SchoU,  Baur),  is  incom- 
plete, as  if  does  not  include  the  tliird 
class ;  and  Schenkel  observes  correctly, 
"not  till  the  feeling  of  dependence  is 
ethically  indaced  —  not  that  is  to  tay 
till  it  arises  torn  a  fonetioo  of  the 
conscience  —  does  it  properly  pass 
into  religion'*  (Ftfrzo/iReal-Encydo- 
paedie,  I.  p.  64);  comp.  also  Manseii, 
Limits  of  Religions  Thought,  Lect  IV. 

3  Thus  Porphyry  (De  Abstin.  IL  24) 
observes  that  sacrifices  are  offered  f 


rSr  aya^mf^  which  classification  in- 
cludes the  third  kind  of  offerings,  be- 
cause sacrificial  repasts  were  coniiected 
with  the  thank-offerings  (^«a/a^«fr); 
comp.,  however,  JambHek,  De  Mytt 
Y.  5;  see  also  Fr.  P.  CokU,  Religioni 
Duty,  di.  I ;  Ssmays,  Theophrastoa* 
Schrifi  fiber  Fr6mmigkeit,  pp.  103, 106» 

>  Spolia  eptma^  comp.  2fv.  L  10; 
rv.  20;  XXm.  46;  Ftrg.  Aen.  VI.  $56; 
X  449. 

*  *Aita^Xul  reS  ffU^imf;  see  Sect 
XXI.  2,  of  this  treatise. 
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them ;  that  he  places  a  barrier  between  himself  and  the  diyine  favour  b  j 
ffwTi,  which  much  be  expiated  before  the  altar  can  be  approached.  Thus 
originated  tin-cfftrmgs  and  purifieaUons.  A  last  effort  crowned  and 
concluded  the  system  of  sacrifices:  it  centred  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  frailtj  of  human  nature,  of  the  "deceitfulness**  of  the  human  heart, 
of  its  evil  desires  and  propensities.  Now  it  appeared  no  longer  suffi- 
cient to  offer  sacrifices  for  individual  sins  bj  which  the  mind  felt 
oppressed.  It  was  deemed  necessary,  incessantly  to  invoke  the  mercy 
of  heaven  to  shield  the  heart  from  transgressions.  Thus  kumilUy- 
offerings  were  presented.  In  this  disposition,  the  mind  yearns  to  realise 
the  injunction,  *you  shall  be  holy;  for  I  the  Lord  your  God  am  holy**;' 
it  passes  even  to  the  extreme  boundary  of  sacrifice,  which  it  might  over- 
step with  one  resolute  effort,  to  enter  the  purer  spheres  of  elevation  by 
prayer,  *  The  two  last  classes  of  sacrifice,  the  sin-  and  humility- 
offerings,  have  a  tendency  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  three 
former  categories.  They  convert  the  altar  into  a  tribunal,  to  which 
the  offerer  spontanei^usly  submits:  but  while,  in  the  sin-offering,  God 
bears  to  him,  the  transgressor,  the  relation  ot  Judge  \  in  the  humility- 
offering,  the  migesty  of  the  Law  itself  appeals  to  his  conscience  and 
the  divine  part  of  his  nature.  Both  prevailed,  therefore,  among  nations 
in  proportion  to  the  refinement  of  their  views  and  the  spiritualisation  of 
their  religion;  they  were  unknown  to  many  uncultivated  tribes  lost  in 
egotism  and  sensuality;^  and  even  the  Israelites  had  to  pass  through 
several  intermediate  stages  before  they  arrived  at  the  highest  form  of 
expiatory  offerings.*  But  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  not  permitted  to 
proceed  farther.  Even  the  most  enlightened  among  them,  regarding, 
in  common  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  oblation  of  material  gifts 
as  an  efficient  means  of  Divine  worship,  were  content  with  prevenUng, 
as  much  as  was  in  their  power,  the  gross  abuses  to  which  that  practice 
is  liable;  and  with  framing  sacrificial  laws  in  which  they  embodied 
their  own  better  notions.  It  was  reserved  for  a  later  development  of 
religion  to  recognise  the  ceremonies  as  the  ^shadows*'  of  the  Law ; 
though  even  that  dispensation  retained  the  idea  of  sacrifice,  and  made 
it  the  very  centre  of  its  scheme  of  redemption.* 

Such  appears,  in  general  outline,  to  have  been  the  origin  and 
succession  of  the  different  kinds  of  sacrifice.  Hence  H  is  evident  that 
not  thank-offerings,  and  much  less  sin-offerings ,  can  have  been  the 


»  Lev.  XUL  2.  eomp.  XI.   44,  45;  ^  Coinp.  8<*etXX. 

XX.  7,  26 ;  Num.  XV.  40.  •  See  Sect  XV. 

•  Comp.  Gen.  IV.  3,  4  and  28.  •  See  Sect  IV  and  XIX. 
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ire  not  allowed  to  approacli  Iheir  h'uaj  without  a  gift,  tliat  they 

itantly  be  reminded  that  all  their  jiossessions  properly  belon^^ 

t  was  au  old  aphorism,  Treseuts  win  gods  as  well  as  kings*'.  ^ 

mi  Hebrews  were  not  strangers  to  a  similar  notion;  they  were 

ed  *not  to  appear  before  God  empty*';'  the  Hebrew  names  for 

n  general  mean  properly  gift  or  present \^  and  writers  in  the 

iods  warned  the  people  not  to  offer  faulty  or  valueless  animals, 

f  presented  to  a  prince  or  a  gOTemor,  would  fail  to  secure  his 

reception ;  *  though,  of  course,  enlightened  men  proclaimed 

the.Lord  of  the  universe,  does  not  require  man*s  poor  offerings.  * 

se  the  idea  that  the  richer  the  gift^  the  greater  the  favour 

ecured.  The  Athenians  could  never  understand  why  the  gods 

Uowed  them  to  be  defeated  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  since 

s  offered  the  fairest  and  most  numerous,  their  enemies  scanty 

sacrifices.^    In  every  invocation  to  the  gods,  an  allusion  to 

fferings  previously  presented,  was  deemed  most  efficacious, 

irminethe  final  issue.*  Boman  authors  attributed  the  security 

1  of  the  empire  to  the  scrupulous  observance  of  sacrificial 

ites;*  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  reported  that  the  Thoes,  a 

confines  of  Thrace,  who  entirely  neglected  sacrifices,  vanished 


ner  view  It  defended  by  XVI.  16,  17;   eomp.  Gen.  IV.  3,  4; 

(Excart.  L  in  Lev.  p.  198),  tee  tlto  XXXII.  21 ;  Pt.  XLV.  13. 

{urti(0pfercaUut,(117);  «  p>p  mnd  nrUD;  tee  Sect  V. 

^-  •  MaL  I.  8.        • 

owe  Md&u.  ^*  mUmUv^  #  pg.  ^  8-13;  Itai.  XL  16;  comp. 

np./%i/.Iiep.lU.4(390E);  Xahm.  Meoacb.  110«. 

I  964  (Mtl&UP  #5^  MM  7   Comn      Pt^*^      Al-ti-    tt     •-      -- 
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utterly  from  the  earth  with  their  towns  and  property.  *^  It  was  made  a 
matter  of  calculation  or  barter,  how  much  was  required  to  attain  a 
certain  end:  for  ^e  gods  do  nothing  gratuitously  (dfinr&i)\  they  sell 
their  goods  to  men;  health  might  be  purchased  by  a  calf,  wealth  by 
four  oxen;  a  royal  crown  costs  a  hecatomb ;  while  more  trifling  bounties 
might  be  acquired  by  a  cock,  a  wreath  of  flowers,  or  even  a  handful  of 
frankincense.**  ^ '  On  ordinary  occasions,  and  when  no  great  boon  was 
demanded,  no  efforts  were  made  to  offer  valuable  gifts.  The  Greeks 
often  appropriated  to  the  gods  insignificant,  if  not  absolutely  worthless 
parts  of  the  victims  >  they  were  therefore  taunted  and  ridiculed  by  the 
comic  poets  for  the  folly  and  selfishness  which  expected  benefits  for 
nothing.  ^ '  But  when  important  objects  were  to  be  gained,  or  great  events 
to  be  signalised,  the  number  of  sacrifices  was  deemed  most  essential.  It 
became  a  matter  of  ambition  and  self-interest  to  slaughter  hecatombs.  * ' 
Marius  vowed  one  in  theCimbricwar,  AemiliusPaulus  in  the  Macedonian. 
After  the  discomfiture  atIjakeThrasymene,300  bulls  were  sacrificed  to 
Jupiter;  white  cattle  to  many  other  gods  of  the  first  rank;  and  to  the  rest 
victims  of  less  value.  On  one  occasion,  the  Syracusans  offered  450  oxen 
to  Jupiter.  ^*  The  Athenians  killed  annually,  in  commemoration  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  500  goats  in  honour  of  Artemis  Agrotera.^'  Olym- 
piad, the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great,  offered  a  thousand  animals  of 
every  domestic  kind.**  At  the  death  of  Tiberius  and  the  accession  of 
Caligula,  it  is  computed  that  about  160,000  victims,  principally  oxen  and 
calves,  were  slaughtered  inBome. "  In  fact,  the  opulent,  however  wicked, 
believed  that  they  possessed  the  power  of  obtaining  from  the  gods  what- 
ever they  desired,  and  of  thus  triumphing  over  the  poor  or  the  thrifty.  '* 
From  this  conception  there  is  but  one  step  to  the  idea  that  the  gods  can 
he  forced  into  compliance  with  the  petitions  of  the  worshippers,  and  this 
idea  frequently  occurs  in  the  Hindoo  mythology  of  later  periods.  '*  The 
Hebrews  also  occasionally  carried  the  number  of  sacrifices  to  an  excess. 
It  is  reported  that  David,  when  conveying  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  frdm 


«»  Parphyr.  \.  c  II.  8;  Thue.  IV.  109. 

II  Comp.  Zueian^  De  Sacrif.  2. 

H  See  CicML  Alex.  Strom.  VII.  716, 
719. 

I)  Comp.  Athetu  Deipnos.  I.  5. 

"  Diod.  Sic,  XI.  72. 

I*  PhU.  Dc  Malignit  Herod,  e.  26; 
comp.  also  Herod*  VII.  43;  Xem*  HcU. 
VI.  iv.  21)  (Jafton  is  iiupposed  to  have 
offered,  on  one  oceasioii,  1,000  oxen 
aiid  10,000  other  catUe). 

I*  jrorra  jt^^^  PoryAjrr*  DoAbstin. 


II.  60;  comp.  cc.  15,  17;  lee  liowevcr. 
Sect.  IV. 

17  Sueioti.  Calig.  14 ;  comp.  Ammian. 
Mareeii.  XX\14;  XXV.  4;  Seneca,  De 
Benef.  lII.27(Rufu!f  optaverat,  ne  Caesar 
salvtts  rediret  ex  ea  peregrinatione, 
quam  parabat;  ei  a^jecerat,  idem  omnes 
ei  towroi  ei  vOui&s  opiare);  see  also 
Burion,  Mission  to  Gelvle,  II.  p.  332. 

i«  Comp.  Pioio,  Alcib.  II.  13  (p.  1 50). 

t*  Comp.  Hllsom,  Introduct.  lo  Rig- 
Vcda-Sanhita,  p.  XXVI. 
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the  house  of  Obed-Edom  to  Jerusalem,  killed  an  ox  and  a  failing  after 
every  sixth  step;^  that  Solomon,  when  his  succession  was  secured, 
offered  1,000  animals;'  when  he  was  anointed,  1,000  bullocks,  1,000 
rams,  and  1,000  lambs;'  and  when  he  consecrated  the  Temj)le,  22,000 
oxen  and  120,000  sheep.  ^  It  is  indeed  more  than  probable  that  most 
of  these  numbers  are  largely  exaggerated;  as,  in  fact,  Solomon  is  finally 
related  to  have  killed  animals  'Uat  could  not  be  told  nor  numbered  for 
multitude.'*  *  But  they  prove  at  least  that  the  Hebrew  historians  not 
only  regarded  them  as  possible,  but  wished  them  to  be  considered  as 
bistoricali  for  the  greater  glorification  of  their  heroes  and  of  the 
eTOnts  which  they  recorded.* 

In  other  cases,  the  sacrifices  were  conceived  as  real  food  presented 
to  the  gods,  who  were  supposed  actually  to  consume  the  offering,  either 
by  eating  it  bodily,  or  by  inhaling  the  smoke  when  burnt  ^he  gods**, 
says  Ludan,^  "feed  on  ambrosia  and  nectar;  but  they  delight  most  in  the 
steam  of  the  fat  that  rises  with  the  smoke  of  the  sacrifices,  and  in  the 
blood  of  the  victims  poured  by  the  offerer  round  the  altar.*''  This  notion 
has  by  many  antiquarians  been  considered  the  first  origin  of  sacrifices.' 
The  ieclistemia  of  various  ancient  nations  require  but  a  passing  allusion. 
They  generally  consisted  of  tables  covered  with  the  most  delicious 
viands,  and  of  sumptuous  couches  on  which  the  images  of  the  gods  were 
placed  reposing,  as  if  actually  partaking  of  the  dainties.  They  were 
customary  among  the  Persians.  They  occur  in  the  apocryphal  narrative 
of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  in  Babylon.  They  have  been  noticed  among  some 
Tartar  tribes.*'  They  were  familiar  to  the  Oreeks  and  Bomans.  In 
Homer,  Neptune  is  described  as  ^tting  down  to  the  sacrificial  meal 
and  ei\joying  fi"  *  *  The  gods  were  even  considered  to  eat  the  flesh  of 
human  sacrifices;  and  Dionysos  bore  distinctive  names  descriptive  of 
that  attribute.  *'   The  early  Bomans  offered  to  Jupiter  Dapalis  a  piece 


1  2  S«n.  VL  13. 

s  1  Ki.  ni.  4. 

t  1  Chr.  XXIX.  21. 

«  1  Ki.Vin.63;2Chr.Vll.5;  comp. 
Eira  VL  17;  Vm.  35;  2  Chr.  XV.  11 ; 
XXIX.  32, 33;  XXX.  24;  JXXy.l  tqq. 

•  1  Ri.  vm.  &. 

•  See  Sect.  ID;  Mrniter,  GoUL  Verf.  L 
IM;  eomp.«  heweTcr;  Sect  IV. 

^  Ikarooienippas,  c  28. 

•  Comp.  ako  Horn,  II.  IV.  48; 
^WtAMiA.  Avet,15l6— 1524; /V^.HiM. 


•  Spencer^  De  Legg.  Hebr.  RiU.  Lib. 
m,  Ditsart  2,  cap.  3  (p.  756);  Meiners, 
Gench.  der  Religg.  II.  I,  7,  9,  He; 
Wmer^  Real^drterb.  II.  176;  Ghii- 
iany,  Menschenopfer,  p.  103;  Femer^ 
hack^  Wcten  det  Chiittenthams,  p.  20 
of  (he  EngL  traiisL 

>*  Mmrco  Mo,  f>tK&^nihn%  orien- 
UlibiM,  m.  24.  See  abo  Sect  X.  12. 

it  Odyss.  L  26,  IV^'  iyt  H^ntf 
Stutl  ma^ttkwm^'t  eomp.  II.  1.  424. 

»  He  was  eaUed  i»^if9ny«,  Jt/mStm^^ 
or  m§tf9f^\  tee  Sect  XXL  mit 
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of  nmsi  pork  with.  wine.  ^'    We  have  a  detailed  description  of  ihe  first 
grand  UctisUmui  prepared,  at  Borne,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  Mercury,  and 
Neptune,  Latona,  Diana,  and  Hercales.  *^    On  the  Capitol,  the  Bomaas 
gave  annually  to  Jupiter  a  banquet  oxcpuhim^  to  which  Juno  andMinerra 
were  infited,  and  at  which  the  gods  reclined  on  a  couch,  while  the 
goddesses,  in  accordance  with  Boman  Tiews  of  propriety,  sat  in  chairs.  ** 
Some  ordinances  and  expressions  of  the  Old  Testament  compel  us  to 
suppose,  that  similar  notions  were,  in  early  times,  entertained  bj  the 
Hebrews  also.    The  shew*bread  table  with  the  constant  and  regularly 
renewed  loa?es,  the  type  of  the  ordinary  and  daily  sustenance  in  the 
East,  points  unmistakeably  to  the  cereal  food  primitiyely  placed  before 
the  deity,  though,  of  course,  in  the  Pentateuch,  that  origin  is  effaced 
as  much  as  was  at  all  possible.**  Animal  sacrifices  were  to  be  accom- 
panied by  Togetable  and  drink-offerings,*^  and  all  oblations  whateyer 
were  to  be  presented  with  salt;  *  *  e?idently  because  human  repasts  consist 
not  of  meat  alone,  but  of  bread  and  wine,  and  salt  is  indispensable  in 
the  preparation  of  food.    The  term  ''an  offering  made  by  fire  to  the 
Lord,'*  **  used  in  reference  to  every  class  of  sacrifice,**  is  in  some 
passages  explained  by  the  pbrase  'food  of  the  offering  made  by  fire  to 
the  Lord",' '  or  ''food  of  the  offering  made  by  fire  for  a  sweet  odour**;'' 
and  the  offering  itself  is  repeatedly  called  food  of  God .^^  These  phrases 


i<  AiMaria  pccuiiia,  Cato,  De  Re 
RqM.  132.  H  Lh.  V.  13. 

1*  Voler,  Max*  L  i.  1;  comp.  Lh, 
Vll.2,27;  VIII.25;XL59;/>/fii.XXXll. 
10;  Amob.  AdT.  Nat  VII.  24,  25,  29, 
and  in  general  cc  ] — 34;  Jristopk. 
nut.fi76— 680;  Macrob.  Sniurn.  111.  11. 
At  Rome,  however,  Che  food  lielongod 
generally  to  ihceptUomeswho  prepared 
it;  comp.  Cie.  De  Oral.  111.  19  (73); 
149.  XXXni.  42. 

i<  See  Comm.  on  Sxod.  p.  481.  — 
The  objections  of  B&hr  (Symb.  I.  428 
jff.)  have  no  bearing  upon  the  eariy 
notions  of  the  Hebrews. 

II  nrup  and  IJOi;  sec  Sect  XI. 
and  Xa  >■  Sec  Sect  IX.  1. 

It  mrr^  7\Wh. 

f  Uv.  U.  3,10,  IJ.  16;  VIL  27: 
Num.  XV.  3,  13,  14. 

u  :m'h  nWH  orjb;  Lcv.iii.  m. 
» rnmj  tvih  neftf  onS ;  Lev.  m. 

16;  Nam.  XXVIIL  i24;  comp.  Exod. 


XXIX.  18;  Lev.  I  9, 13,  17;  II.  2,0,12; 

III.  5;  IV.  31;  VIII.  21;  XXVI.  31 ;  Num. 

XV.  7, 10,13, 14;  XXVIII.  6, 13;  XXIX. 

2,  6;  comp.  also  Gen.  VIII.  21 ;  1  Sam. 

XXVI.  19;  Eira  VL  10;  Ephes.  V.  2; 

and  Judg.lX.  13;  compare  >W0iy«  i|^ 

avtft^  {ffotm.Od.  XII.  369;  see  Lueian, 

IVomelh.  19). 
u  OM^N  nrh;  Uv.  XXI.  6,  8,  17; 

XXII.  25;  Eiek.  XUV.  7;  especially 

Num.XXVDI.2  C0r6  ^IDp)  and  Mai. 
I.  7,  12  (where  (he  altar  is  dcsigwd 
imbU  V^9  *nd  the  sacriflcc  food  bM). 
Jehuda  Halcvi  (Cusari  II.  26)  explains 
Vwb  ^Urh  ^Xr\p  (Num.XXVIII.  2)  -My 
oflering  and  My  bread  belong  to  My  fire 
whieh  I  send  down  upon  My  altar** 
(comp.  Lev.  IX.  24);  and  Abai4>anel 
(Indroduct  to  Lev.  cIV,  p.  294  ed.  Veil) 
nhe  offering  was  lube  dedicated  not  to 
God,  bat  to  the  fire  which  consumed  it" 

vhoHna6  vhn  noj^  pnpn  nvi  w^ 

raiDH  KTN:  two  interpretations  equally 
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uodeniablj  betrajthd'nide  conceptions  held  bj  the  people  in  its  earliest 
stages:*  and  even,  while  in  iexile  at  Babylon,  the  Jews,  imitating  the 
custom  of  the  land,  prepared  tables  to  €kid,'  and  filled  the  goblet 
for  MenL**'  Bnt  it  is  equally  indisputable  that  the  terms  in  question 
were  gradually  tinderstood  in  a  more  spiritual  or  refined  sense,  and  that 
,  they  were  so  taken  in  the  Pentateuch.^  For  it  is  evident,  that  the  ex- 
pression an  offering ^or  sweet  odour"  (mmi  m"ib)  must  hare  originated 
when  the  chief  sacrifices  consisted  of  incense  and  other  fragrant  sub- 
stances; yet  in  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  retained  for  the  most  offensive  smell  of 
burnt  meat  and  fat,  hides,  feathers,  and  flour;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  never  employed  with  reference  to  the  burning  of  frankincense.* 
It  took  indeed  such  deep  root  in  the  language  that  even  Josephns 
spoke  of  sacrifices  as  the  MaUy  food**  of  €k>d;*  and  the  apostle  Paul 
described  the  voluntary  gifts  sent  to  him  by  the  congregations  as  ''an 
odour  of  sweet  smell,  a  sacrifice  acceptable,  well  pleasing  to  Qod.**  ^ 

Viewing  the  matter  in  this  light,  we  are  enabled  to  do  justice  to 
the  progress  of  the  Hebrew  mind  without  forcing  the  spirit  of  the 
Pentateuch.  Though  acknowledging  that  'the  incense  offering  burnt  to 
Jehovah  every  morning  and  every  evening  in  the  sanctuary,  corresponds 
with  the  Eastern  custom  of  fumigating  the  apartments  and  of  honouring 
the  guests  by  perfumes*'  ;*  we  are  not  tempted  to  attribute  this  meaning 


artificial  and  untenable ;  while  the 
rendering  of  Reil  (Levil.  pp.  13, '32; 
comp.  Archaeol.  I.  199)  "eine  Speiiie, 
die  der  Menseh  wirkt  nnd  als  Feuer- 
ung  seinero  Gotte  turn  Gemche  dcr Be- 
iriedignng  aufsteigen  Usst**,  is  forced 
and  philologieally  impossible. 
1  Comp.  Dent  XXXII.  38. 

*  111  Jupiter. 

*  >J0,  Venua;  Isai.  LXV.  1 1 ;  comp. 
Jer.  VII.  18;  Ezek.  XVI.  18,  19;  XXIH. 
41 ;  Daniel  Sept  XIV.  3—15;  Baruch. 

VI,  r. 

*  Comp.  D>n^« J2  rr-W  tfy  (Am. 
V.  21)  i  i9itttake'no  deKghi  m  your 
$oJewma$i€mhHe9%  •eealfoExod.V.21. 
The  Samaritan  translator  repeatedly 
renders  rUH  by  XV^  (so  Lev.  I.  4; 
XXVL  41);  while  Onkelos  intei|>reU 
nn  by  Kljn  (Gen.  Vin.21;  Lev.  1.9; 
etc.;  tee  Ebm  Ezra  on  Gen.  VIII.  21); 
comp.  Ezek.  XX.  41  (HriN  HTVi  rrO 
D3nN);  Isai.  XI.  3;  Maiwum.  Blor.Neb. 
1.  47;    Cleriems^    Dissertat  de  ling. 


Hclir.  V.  (pp.  6, 7),  prefixed  to  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Pentateuch.  ThuK  BShr 
(Symb.  II.  346)  oonnectiiig  mmJ  with 
nU  io  resit  explains,  **tlie  notion  of 
rest  is,  like  that  of  peace,  equivalent 
with  pleasure  or  welMieiiig,  so  that 
the  formula  means,  the  ascending  sa- 
eriflee  is  agreeable  or  welcome  to  God" 
(comp.  also  I.  4«>]— 465).  Wiiier(Rral- 
W6rt.  L  193)  believes,  therefore,  the 
phrase  n)rvh  HinO  mn  nrN  to  coin- 
cide  in  sense  with  the  words  USH^ 
nVT  ^JD7  (Lev.L3;  seeComm.ra  foe.); 
while  Theodoretus(Oaaest.  62  in  Exod.) 
explains  it  by  ti/r  marm  rif^^r  ftfo- 

*  Comp.  Exod.  XXX.  7,  34—38. 

*  BeU.Jud.VLil.  1  (riyr  «a^iy^U^r 

7  PMHfip.  rV.  18,  49fi^  eimiku:  «t1.; 
comp.  Ephes.  V.  2;  Wisd.  III.  6. 

*  Kmobel^  Levitp.347;  comp.  Bauer ^ 
Theologiedes  Alt  Test.  p.S12;  Kaiser, 
Bibl.  Theol.  U.  123;  RasamlUler,  Ex- 
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to  the  precept  in  the  Levitical  law.  A  critical  knowledge  of  the  date 
and  origin  of  the  latter  remoTOs  the  prejudices  against  the  purity  of 
its  teaching. .  At  the  time  of  its  compilation,  the  stage  of  gross  anthro- 
pomorphism was  passed.  It  exhibits  a  high  degree  of  abstract  thought 
in  its  conceptions  of  the  deity.*  All  admit  that  the  Pentateuch,  in  the 
form  handed  down  to  us,  shows  indeed  few  traces  of  a  materialistic 
theology;  but  it  is  asserted  that  most  of  them  were  carefully  remoYed 
by  Hhe  revisers  of  the  Old  Testament**.  It  is  evident  that  a  safe  advance 
is  impossible  on  such  shifting  ground:  for  we  cannot  by  any  possibility 
hope  to  discover  the  supposed  original  readings.  Had  the  framers  of 
the  sacrificial  laws  started  from  anthropomorphic  views,  they  would 
not  have  forbidden  the  use  of  leaven  and  honey,  since  leaven  was 
considered  to  render  the  bread  more  palatable  and  more  nutritious,*^ 
and  honey  is  in  the  East  regarded  as  one  of  the  choicest  delicacies ;  * ' 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  instead  of  appointing  the  blood  as  the  chief 
means  of  atonement,  they  would  have  rigorously  excluded  its  use,  be- 
cause it  was  an  abomination  to  taste  it*'  Indeed  the  very  opposite 
doctrine  has  heen  pronounced  by  a  Hebrew  writer  of  so  early  a  date 
as  Asaph.  ''I  will'',  says  God,  ''take  no  bullock  out  of  thy  house,  nor 
he-goats  out  of  thy  folds  .  .  .  Will  I  eat  the  flesh  of  bulls,  or  drink 
the  blood  of  goats?'*  *'  and  it  cannot  be  urged  with  too  great  emphasis, 
that  in  the  expiatory  or  holiest  class  of  sacrifices,  the  most  important 
ritoal  was  not  the  burning  of  the  fat  or  of  other  parts  of  the  victim, 
bat  the  sprinkling  of  its  blood.  *  * 

However,  the  two  theories  just  discussed,  viz.  that  the  first  sacri- 
fices were  intended  as  presents,  or  as  /bod,  offered  to  the  gods,  though 
correct  as  matters  of  fact  and  experience  during  long  periods,  are  so 
entirely  unconnected  with  true  emotions  of  religion,  that  they  could 
form  no  first  links  in  a  liistory  of  the  progress  of  sacrifices.  They 
necessarily  remained  barren  and  isolated.  For  as  the  culture  of  the 
natioDfl  that  entertained  them,  advanced,  they  were  refined,  modified, 
and  improved,  to  be  finally  superseded  by  a  very  different  train  of  ideas. 
They  may  have  formed  the  original  basis  of  the  Hebrew  holocausts  and 
thank-offerings ;  but  they  had  certainly  no  share  in  the  introduction 
of  the  Hebrew  sin-offerings,  which  were  prompted  by  a  higher  disci- 
pline both  with  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  soul  and  the  attributes 
of  the  deity. 


curt,  in  Lev.  p.  197;  Ghiiiamy,  Men-         »  See  Sect  IX.  0,  10;  eomp.  Bdkr, 

tehenopfer,  p.  3ri9.  Symb.  II.  322.       i>  See  Sect.  IX.  7. 
•  Comp.  Comm.  on  Gen.  p.  199.  » Ps.  L.  9,  13.  I 

t«  Comp.  /VcK.  H.  N.  XVUI.  26.  i«  Comp.  Sect  IX.  7 ;  XV. 
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Other  opinions  are  still  less  plausible.  We  shall  only  mention  one 
more.  It  is  supposed,  that  the  first  sacrifices  were  offered  as  ^a  federal 
rite*',  since  common  meals  were  the  known  and  ordinary  'symbols  of 
friendship,  and  usually  accompanied  the  conclusion  of  coTenants.  or 
leagues.  ^  It  is  eyident  that  the  idea  of  %iendship''  with  the  gods  is  not 
the  first,  but  a  much  later  phase  of  religious  life-;  moreoTer,  the  opinion 
stated  neither  applies  to  burnt-offerings  nor  to  sin-offerings,  of  which 
those  who  presented  them  did  not  partake  at  all. 


IL  RELATIVE  AGE  OF  THE  ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE 

SACRIFICES. 

It  is  not  devoid  of  interest  to  enquire,  in  what  order  the  two  great 
classes  of  sacrifice,  the  animal  and  yegetable,  were  originally  intro- 
duced and  cultiyated.  The  question  might  seem  capable  of  a  summary 
decision  from  the  simple  consideration  that  vegetables  were  the  first 
and  most  natural  food  of  men  in  the  earliest  generations;  and  that 
hence  vegetable  offerings  preceded  all  animal  sacrifices.  This  view 
might  derire  support  from  that  narrative  in  Ctoesis  which  represents 
the  older  brother  Cain  as  offering  a  bloodless,  the  younger  Abel  as 
slaying  an  animal  sacrifice.  It  has  indeed,  at  first  glance,  an  appear- 
ance of  probability,  and  has  been  advocated  by  ancient  and  modem 
authorities.' 

However,  it  is  open  to  discussion,  if  not  objection,  from  various 
points.  First,  it  rests  on  the  questionable  assumption  that  sacrifices  were 
presented  in  the  very  first  stages  of  primitive  existence.  But  the  idea  of 
sacrifices  offered  up  to  immortal  beings  who  govern  the  world,  presup- 
poses a  degree  of  culture  and  experience  hardly  acquired  in  the  course  of 
centaries.  A  decisive  epoch  is  reached  when  the  terrors  and  blessings 
of  nature  are  traced  to  a  supernatural  cause,  and  the  variable  chances 
of  human  events  disclose  the  direction  of  a  higher  wisdom:  from 
that  point  again,  long  periods  must  elapse  to  the  dawn  of  the  notion  of 
a  divine  power  to  be  worshipped  and  appeased  by  acts  of  submission 
and  self-denial  —  periods  certainly  protracted  enough  to  allow  the  first 


>  Gen.  XV.  9—21 ;  XXVI.  27—30; 
XXXI.  46,  54;  comp.  Sykes,  Essay  on 
Sacriflces,  p.  73 ;  Mede,  Works,  II.  ch.  7; 
Magte,  On  the  Aloncmcnt,  II.  p.  22. 

3  Comp.  Arittot.  Eth.  Eud.  VIII.  1 1 
(who  believes  thai  the  earliest  offerings 
were  the  firstlings  presented,  from  an 
impulse  of  gratitude,  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  harvest,  when  agrienltarists 


are  most  at  leisure);  (hid^  Fast  L 
337—348  (Ante  deos  homini  quod  con- 
ciliare  valeret.  Far  erat  et  puri  lueida 
mica  sails ....  Si  quis  erat,  faetis  prati 
de  flore  coronis  Qui  posset  violas 
addere,  dives  erat);  comp.  III.  727  jff .; 
PlatOt  Lcgg.  VI.  22.  Bloreover,  M§t9 
and  0v9im  were  etymologieally  con- 
nected with  llhtf. 
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attempts  at  breeding  of  cattle,  and  to  secure  the  first  successes.  When, 
therefore,  the  impulse  was  felt  to  honour  the  gods  bj  gifts,  the  choice 
was  open  between  the  produce  of  the  fields  and  orchards,  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  flocks  and  herds.  What  decision  was  most  likely  to  be 
taken  by  untutored  worshippers?  Guided  by  the  principle  that  the 
offerings  were  acceptable  to  the  deity  in  proportion  to  their  value,  they 
naturally  ga?e  the  preference  to  animal  sacrifices ;  and  they  were  con- 
firmed in  this  view,  when  in  the  process  of  time,  the  blood  was  inyested 
with  the  power  of  expiation.' 

Accordingly,  the  bloody  classes  of  sacrifice  are  found,  nearly 
everywhere,  to  have  been  in  special  honour.  Their  superiority  was 
repeatedly  and  distinctly  proclaimed.  The  emperor  Julian  said,  "the 
animal  sacrifice  is  more  pleasing  to  the  li?ing  god  than  the  vegetable 
and  cereal  oblations'*  ^  and  the  acceptance  of  AbeFs  and  the  rejection 
of  Cain's  sacrifice  have  been  thus  accounted  for. '  The  history  of  antiquity 
records  but  few  deviations.  Some  religious  systems,  chiefly  in  middle 
and  western  Asia,  in  Babylonia,  Syria,  and  Phoenicia,  encouraged  the 
vegetable  offerings.  They  favoured  especially  the  burning  of  frank- 
incense.* The  Syrian  goddess,  atHierapolis,  was,  in  the  spring,  honoured 
by  trees  burnt  in  the  caurt  of  her  temple.  The  Hebrew  sect  of  the 
Essenes  rejected  bloody  sacrifices.^  Before  the  Erechtheum  in  Athens, 
there  stood  an  altar  of  Jupiter,*  and  at  Delos  one  of  Apollo  Genetivus 
(r§w^»^)^  on  which  no  victim  was  killed;  solemn  prayers  alone  were 
offered;  that  of  Delos  was  hence  called  *^he  altar  of  the  pious'';  and  there 
only  Pythagoras  is  related  to  have  worshipped  as  on  an  unstained  spot* 
The  altar  of  Venus  atPaphos,  and  that  of  Mylitta  orBeeltis  in  Babylon, 
were  not  permitted  to  be  sprinkled  with  blood;  they  were  honoured  ''by 
supplications  alone  and  the  pure  fiame.**  **  It  was  deemed  inappropriate 
to  bring  blood  upon  the  altar  of  the  goddess  of  Peace,  because  she  ab- 
horred slaughter,**  or  upon  thatof  Jmnmitf,  because  he  was  the  guar- 
dian of  concord  and  the  witness  of  justice,  and  should,  therefore,  remain 
clean  from  murder. '^    It  is  supposed  that,  at  first,  the  anniversary  of 


»  See  Sect.  IX.  7. 

«  C^riii.  Contr.  Julian.  10. 

mhlf  &9f  .  •  • ,  sa^^  mtU  ttr^  ^#Tffi- 
rf   X9l§kaf    ir^«ca/«rr«     (»c.    Ahcl) 

•  See  Sect  VII. 

7  PkUo,  0pp.  II.  458. 

•  Comp.  Pauian.  1.  26;  Vlll.  2. 


•  /'or;iAyr.l»cAhMin.ll.28;  Maerob. 
Saturn.  III.  6;  Diog,  LaertWW.  12(13); 
Clem.  ^tfx.  Strom.  VII.  446;  Sponhelm 
and  Graeius  on  Callimadi.  Del.  283; 
Crfuzer,  Symbol.  11.  537,  538. 

«•  Ueii,  Ann.  II.  3 ;  Pirn.  Hist.  Nafl. 
II.  96;  comp.  Mimier,  Relig.  derBahy- 
lonier,  pp.22, 25 ;  DcrTempel  d.  himm- 
li»chen  GAttin  zo  Paphos,  p.  20  sqq. 

11  Arisiopk,  Pax,  1019,  1020. 

A3  PhU.  Num.  \^. 
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Rome's  foondation  was  celebrated  by  vegetable  offerings,  because  it  was 
deemed  right  to  keep  that  festival  pure,  and  unpolluted  by  bloodshed.^ 
Most  of  the  offerings  ordained  by  Numa  were  bloodless,  consisting  of 
flour,  wine,  and  other  simple  gifts.'  The  .Syrians  in  early  times  (t6 
nalaior)^  the  Pythagoraeaus,  some  castes  of  the  Hindoos,  and  a  few 
tribes  of  southern  Asia,  that  abstained  from  all  animal  food,'  con- 
sidered vegetables  alone  as  pious  offerings.^  Asclepiades  held  animal 
offerings  to  be  unnatural,  and  regarded,  therefore,  an  express  prohibi- 
tion superfluous.'  Eusebius*  contended  that  the  early  Greeks  offered 
vegetables  only,  because  they  did  not  regard  the  "sour  or  "life*'  (yntxi) 
of  animals  as  essentially  different  from  that  of  men,  and  hence  viewed 
the  killing  of  beasts  in  the  light  of  carnage.  It  was  an  old  Attic  custom, 
to  accuse  all  those  of  murder  who  had  taken  part  inan  animal  sacrifice, 
those  who  had  fetched  the  water,  sharpene.d  the  knife,  and  performed 
the  slaughtering;  till  at  last  the  instrument  was  declared  guilty  of  the 
crime  and  thrown  into  the  sea.^  A  similar  rite  was  observed  in  Athens 
at  a  sacrifice  in  honour  of  Zeus  Polieus,  the  protector  of  the  city :  the 
priest  who  had  killed  the  victim  was  obliged  to  flee,  while  the  axe 
which  he  had  used  was  brought  to  judgment  and  condemned.* 

However,  all  these  instances  are  isolated  exceptions.  Nations 
which  presented  vegetable  offerings  exclusiTely  to  some  deities,  devoted 
animal  sacrifices  to  others.  So  Bel,  the  god  of  the  sun  and  of  fire  and 
of  all  Animal  life,  received  in  his  temple  in  Babylon,  on  two  altars,  old 
and  young  animals.  The  Hindoo  sect  of  the  Shivaites,  in  almost  impla- 
cable opposition  to  the  Yishnuites,  offered  only  animal  lAcrifices;  for 
they  looked  upon  Shiva  as  the  principle  of  fire  and  of  animal  existence 
and  generation.'  Among  the  Hindoos,  therefore,  both  classes  were 
evidently  of  equal  antiquity:  the  "horse  sacrifice**  or  Asvamedha  was 
their  chief  and  noblest  offering;*^  and  the  Vedas  contain  distinct  pre- 
cepts with  regard  to  .animal  sacrifices.    It  is  stated  that  though  the 


I 


<  Piut.  Rom.  12,  uaBa^puai  aval" 
fMUT9P  fo9f  StZv  Tj  naxf^i  riyr 
intirvfuov  T17C  ytrioim^  riyr  lo^ijv 
fvlartttr, 

2  Piui,  Num.  8;  Pirn.  Hist  Nat 
XVlll.2. 

)  Porphyr.  Ab»lin.  IV.  15;  U.  36; 
comp.  Pialo,  Lcg^.  VI.  22,  p.  782. 
Hwrmt  An  Poet  391-^93  (SilvcKtrcs 
homines  sacer  intfrprc«que  deonim 
Caedibos  et  vicUi  foedo  dctcrruit  Or- 
pheus, Dictus  ab  hoc  lenire  tigrei  rabi- 
dosquc  leones). 


^  lAyva  Bv/tata, 

>  Parpkyr.  De  Abst  IV.  15. 

•  Demon!»ir.  Evang.  1. 10. 

7  Parpkyr,  De  Absiin.  1L30;  Aeiiam, 
Var.  Hist  VOI.  3.  The  day  on  which 
this  took' place,  was  called  JuM^Um 
and  Bovrtria ;  comp.  Arisiapk,  Nubes 
984. 

•  Pauion,  I.  24;  JeL  H.  A.  XU.  34. 

•  Comp.  ^/aAr,  Die  Religionssysteme 
des  Orient,  pp.  103 — 108. 

>»  See  Sect  VIL 
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Pythagoraeans  abstained  from  animal  food,  yet^  if  ihej  offered  an  animal 
for  themselves/*  they  partook  of  its  flesh:*'  it  is,  therefore,  manifest 
that  they  did  offer,  at  least  occasionally,  animal  sacrifices.  The  obser- 
yation  of  Ensebios,  eyidently  too  vague  to  be  correct^  is  unsupported 
by  conclusive  evidence;  and  the  frequency  of  animal  offerings  among 
the  Greeks  requires  no  proof.  The  tradition  that  animals  were  first 
killed  for  sacrifices  on  the  behest  of  an  oracle,  when  their  vast  increase 
began  to  be  dangerous  to  the  fruits  and  fields,*'  is  utterly  untrust- 
worthy: for  men  offered  to  the'  gods  not  what  they  wished  to  destroy, 
but  what  they  prized  most.  Porphyry*^  indeed  collects  elaborate  argu- 
ments against  all  bloody  sacrifices,  which  he  would  permit  exclusively 
for  appeasing  the  demons,  whether  good  or  bad;  *'  and  he  contends  that 
the  gods  accept  more  readily  frank-incense,  cakes,  flour,  and  especially 
the  fir8tfruit8,than  the  most  splendid  animal  sacrifice,  **  especially  as  for 
this  purpose  not  the  noxious,  but  just  the  most  harmless  and  most  useful 
animals  ard  killed.  *^  But  the  testimony  of  Porphyry  must  be  received 
with  extreme  caution,  since,  as  a  strict  Pythagoraean,  he  deemed  the 
killing  of  animals  criminal,  and  was  biassed  by  his  uncompromising 
advocacy  of  an  absolute  abstinence  from  animal  food,  which  he  regarded 
as  injurious  to  the  body  and  hostile  to  the  elevation  of  the  soul. 

It  seems,  therefore,  safest  to  conclode  that  vegetable  and  animal 
offerings  were  nearly  coeval  in  origin ;  that  both  were  presented  pro- 
miscuously; that  agriculturists  naturally  offered  more  frequently  the 
former,  breeders  of  cattle  more  especially  the  latter;  while  the  poor  of 
either  class  were  of  course  compelled  to  limit  themsekes  to  the  former 
alone.  The  narrative  in  Genesis  regarding  the  first  offerings  may  with 
equal  propriety  be  used  in  support  of  this  view,  since  Cain  and  Abel 
are  represented  as  brothers. 

But  the  worshippers  knew  a  sacrifice  more  precious  still  than  ani- 
mals, that  of  their  fellow-men  or  of  themselves.  Hence  we  find  human 
sacrifices  of  every  form  and  variety  practised  among  nearly  all  ancient 
nations.**  Their  origin  is  evidently  of  a  comparatively  later  date.  They 
seem  to  imply  a  development  of  religious  feeling  carried  to  an  enthu- 
siastic excess,  and  hence  to  belong  to  a  period,  when  the  principle  of 
sacrifice,  natural,  if  not  laudable,  from  certain  points  of  view,  became 
pernicious  and  detestable  by  its  blind  and  irrational  exaggeration.  It 
has  indeed  been  supposed  that  the  first  bloody  sacrifices  consisted  of 


**"OTff  Si  ff/c  aita^xv  ^*  ^^  («^  '^  ^"^  Ab^tiii.  II.  12-.I4. 

ttr^*  iavtU9  fu^oitav  t«2c  ^ioT^.  <*  Z.  r.  c.  36. 

*'  Parpkyr,  Dc  Abslin.  II.  29.  *•  L  c.  cc.  15,  IG;  comp.  cc.  12,  59. 

«  PM,  Sympos.  VIII.  viii.  3.  "  L  e.  c.  22.        >*  Sec  SiKrl.  XXI. 
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human  bohigs  for  whom  animals  were  in  later,  time  anbstitated:  i  bnt 
this  Yiew  seems  to  involye  a  bound  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind  and  its  laws  of  adyancement 

It  will  be  clear  from  the  preceding  remarks  that  all  efforts  made 
to  point  out  successiye  stages  in  the  materials  used  for  ?egetable  obla- 
tions, must  be  artificial.  They  are  legitimate  on  the  supposition  only  that 
sacrifices  were  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  existence  of  men  on  earth. 
But  this  supposition  has  been  prOTod  to  be  erroneous;  the  first  vege- 
table offering  must,  therefore,  have  been  composed  of  the  best  and  most 
Taluable  products  of  the  earth  that  could  be  procured,  the  more  so  as 
even  these  wore  commonly  considered  as  a  poor  substitute  for  the  more 
acceptable,  because  more  costly,  sacrifice  of  animals.  Tet  it  may  be 
interesting  to  consider  the  gradations  coigecturally  adopted  by  a  thought- 
ful ancient  writer.  According  to  Poiphyry,^the  Tegetable  oblations 
consisted  successiyely  of  herbs  burnt  with  their  loaves  and  roots,  and 
often  with  their  stalks;  the  fruits  of  trees,  especially  acorns  presented 
with  the  leaves  of  the  oak ;  of  cereals,  chiefly  barley  (x^&cuX  coarsely 
ground  and  sprinkled  over  the  altar,'  of  dishes  prepared  from  ground 
barley,  and  burnt  on  the  altar,  or  of  wheat  and  cakes  baked  from  wheaten 
flour;  of  the  flrstlings  of  other  productions,  especially  flowers,  consumed 
on  the  altar,  whether  singly  or  tied  in  wreaths;  of  other  objects 
distinguished  for  beauty  or  fragrance;  of  wine,  honey,  and  oil:  and  then 
only,  after  a  long  interval,  and  as  a  proof  of  horrid  degeneracy,  ani- 
mals were  sacrificed,  killed  at  first  from  ignorance,  then  from  wild 
bloodthirstiness  or  cowardly  fear;  whence  men  received  and  deserved 
the  epithets  of  "godless,  evil-minded,  and  irreligious.**^  It  is  manifest 
that  these  and  similar  views'  are  poetical  rather  than  historical.  They 
are  evidently  based  on  the  legendary  traditions  of  a  golden  age  when 
men  subsisted  on  vegetable  food  alone,  and  the  whole  animal  creation 
lived  in  harmony  and  peace.* 

An  order  or  succession  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  sacrifices  can 
only  be  proved  in  reference  to  their  internal  significance  and  tendency; 
and  the  proof  has  been  attempted  in  the  preceding  Section. 

IIL  mSTORT  OF  SACRIFICES  AMONG  THE  HEBREWS. 

It  is  needless  to  observe  that  the  Hebrews,  from  very  early  pmes, 
offered  sacrifices  to  their  gods  or  Ood.    Indeed,  almost  as  far  as  their 

t  SoTheophrastus,  in  Pwrpkyr.  Ahsl.  »  Comp.  (hid  Fast.  1. 337—362 ;  FM. 

II.  20,  27.  Symp.  VIIL  viii.  3. 

3  D«  Abst.  II.  0,  29,  GO;  comp.  ftUo         •  See  Comm.  on  Genes,  pp.  91  and 

III.  5,  6;  VII.  27.       *  Ovi«/vrfSb^«M.      79,  and    the   ancient    writers    there 
«  *A^99€^  Mw«9f ffrfct  mui^ffM.  quoted. 
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annals  reaoh  into  tiie  past,  they  record  pions  offerings  designed  to  ez« 
press  either  submission  or  thankftilness.  We  need  not  go  the  length 
of  Talmndists  and  Babbins,  who  contend  that  even  Adam  presented 
offerings;^  for  thej  suppose  the  skins  of  which  Ood  made  garments  for 
the  first  conple*  to  ha?e  been  those  of  sacrificial  animals:  an  opinion 
as  trastworthy  as  the  statement  of  the  same  authorities  that  these 
animals  were  oxen  with  one  horn  on  the  forehead.*  But  the  Bible 
represents  the  first  brothers  as  the  first  sacrificers,  and  attributes  to 
them  the  two  chief  classes  of  oblations,  the  animal  and  vegetable.  ** 
The  patriarchs  are  stated  to  haye  offered  sacrifices  on  every  suitable 
'  opportunity.  When  Noah  had  escaped  the  dangers  of  the  Deluge,  he 
evinced  his  gratitude  by  a  magnificent  offiering  consistbg  of  "eveiy 
clean  beast  and  every  clean  fowl.**^^  Not  only  did  Abraham,  Isaak, 
and  Jacob  build  altars  on  various  occasions  when  they  invoked  the 
name  of  the  Lord*';*'  but  Jacob  sacrificed  when  he  had  effected  a 
reconciliation  with  Laban,  his  incensed  pursuer;  ^'  and  again  when  he 
finally  left  Canaan  to  settle  with  his  family  in  Egypt  *^  In  fact,  sacri- 
fices were  considered  to  have  been  so  firmly  established,  even  in  those 
remote  generations,  that  a  command  given  to  Abraham  for  offering  up 
his  own  son,  was  deemed  possible.  **  The  patriarchal  oblations  comprised 
not  only  the  bloodless  kind,**  but  also  holocausts ^^  and  animal  thank- 
offerings.**  They  did*  not,  however,  include  the  expiatory  sacrifices  '*  — 
a  significant  fact  which  has  been  accounted  for  elsewhere.'*  Moreover, 
sacrifices  accompanied  by  appropriate  and  symbolical  rites,  seem  from 
primitive  times,  to  have  been  employed  for  the  conclusion  of  treaties 
and  the  confirmation  of  solemn  promises  or  vows.'*  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  Book  of  Genesis  intends  to  convey  a  distinct  gradation 
and  climax  in  the  successive  sacrifices  of  Cain  and  Abel,  of  Noah,  and 
of  Abraham ;  that  it  desires  to  represent  Abel  simply  as  the  pure- 
minded  offerer,  Noah  as  the  type  of  the  human  race  conscious  of  its 
sinfulness  and  frailty,  and  Abraham  as  the  self-sacrificing  man  con- 


7  Talm.  Sabb.  28 »;  Abod.  Sar.  %a\  >>  G«n.  XXXI.  54. 

Chull.  60a;  comp.  .^VD  n^  ad  Midr.  >«  XLV1.  1.        tt  XXII.  I~I9. 

a  Beresh.  cap.  20.  «  nruc,  Gen.  IV.  3. 

•  Gen.  III.  21.  "  n5j;/vill.  20;  XXII.  13. 

•  Tahn.  U.  cc.  i«  TOI,  XXXI.  54 ;  XLVI.  1. 
>•  Gen.  IV.  3, 4;  tee  pp.  10,  13.  i«  DNCn  and  DCN. 

tt  Gen.  VOL  20.  »•  See'Sect  I,  p.  3. 

ts  mrp  DEO  N^;  comp.  Gen.  XIL  >t  See  p.  10;  Comm.  on  Gen.  p.  366, 

7,8;  Xm.  4,  18;  XXL  83;  XXVL  25;  367,  440;  /V«to,  CriUas,  c  11  (pp.  119, 

XXXIII.  20;  XXXV.  7.    On  prayer  in  120);  comp.  Deut  XXVIL  2—8;  I^lu 


connection  with  BMcrWee  geeSeet  X  4.     VUL  90—35 ;  ¥%.  L.  b. 
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qnering  Mb  natural  affections  bj  the  strength  of  faith.  ^  But  snch 
system  of  sacrifices  c^not  bo  supposed  in  a  composition  which  entirely 
omits  the  sin-offerings,  while  it  passes  far  beyond  them  in  the  sacrifice 
of  Abraham.'  Nor  is  it  feasible  organically  to  connect  the  sacrifices 
of  Genesis  and  Exodus  with  those  of  Leyiticus,  and  thereby  to  explain 
the  later  mention  of  the  expiatory  offerings.'  For  according  to  the 
narratiTe  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  relation  between  €k>d  and  Israel  had 
not  changed  since  the  time  of  Abraham,  through  whom  a  Divine  cove- 
nant was  concluded  with  his  descendants  for  ever;^  indeed,  the  com- 
pact of  mercy  that  was  to  exist  between  the  deity  ai^d  man  had  been 
finally  fixed  in  the  time  of  Noah,  after  the  Deluge. ' 

The  patriarchal  sacrifices  were  offered  on  temporary  altars  which, 
as  a  rule,  were  constructed  ''of  earth* V  that  is,  of  the  fresh,  green 
turf^^  or  frequently  of  simple,  unhewn  stones  ''unpolluted"  by  the  appli- 
cation of  iron  tools.  *  For  it  seems  that  the  ancients  avoided  the  destruc- 
tive metals  as  much  as  possible  in  connection  with  sanctuaries.  Thus, 
whenever  it  was  necessary,  in  the  holy  groves  of  Home,  to  use  iron  instru- 
ments for  digging  the  ground  within  their  precints  or  the  acyoining 
field,  or  if  merely  an  iron  instrument  was  carried  through  them,  a 
piaculum  was  required  to  be  made  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  swine.  A  similar 
expiation  was  indispensable  in  the  temple  dedicated  to  the  Arval  bro- 
thers, in  the  grove  of  their  goddess  Dia,  whenever  the  stylus  was  employed 
for  engraving  on  the  marble  tablets  there  kept  for  the  records  of  the 
sanctuary.*  The  altars  were  not  restricted  to  particular  localities;  it 
may  be,  that  if  a  choice  was  left,  hills  or  shady  trees  or  grovte  were 
preferred.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  altars  of  the  upper  gods 
(Olvftmoi)  were  higher  structures  {finftoi,  aUaria\  those  of  the  lower 
gods  {X&opwi  and  intx^wuu)  only  grates  (daxa^f)  not  of  stone,  or 
originally  holes  dug  in  the  ground  and  covered  with  wicker-work; 
because  the  sacrifices  of  the  former  deities  were  mostly  performed  on 
heights,  those  of  the  latter  in  caverns.  **  Such  distinction  was  of  course 


t  Comp.  /*.  />.  Maurice^  Doctrine  of 
Sacrifice,  Semi.  I  to  III. 

»  Sec  Sect.  XXV.  vi.  1. 

'  KeU,  Comm.  on  Lev.  p.  9. 

«  Gen.  XII.  2.  3;  XXII.  18. 

>  Gen.  IX.  8  — 17;  tee  Comm.  on 
Gen.  pp.  222  $qq, 

e  Exod.  XX.  24. 

7  Comp.  Har.  Od.  m.  viii.  3,  4; 
(hid,  Triit  V.  v.  9;  Metam.  iV.  753; 
iMcan,  Phtrs.  IX.  988;  etc. 

•  Exod.  XX.  25;  Deut  XXVIL  5; 


fee  ComnL  on  Exod.  p.  379;  comp. 
(hrid,  Fast  II.  537,  where  the  sacrifices 
for  the  manes  of  the  departed  are  de- 
scribed (Tegula  porrectis  satis  est  ve- 
lata  coronis). 

•  Comp.  Cato,  De  Re  Rust  c  140; 
Piato,  CriUas.  c  11  (p.  119);  JKfrrni, 
AtU  Dei  Fratr.  Arv.  pp.  218,  309,  339, 
363;  JWirngm-,  GenUIeandJew,  D.  88; 
see  Sect  X.  $. 

>•  5«M&tff^DeSacrilp.297;  Creuxtr, 
Symbolik,  HL  764.  765. 
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impossible  among  the  Hebrews.    The  place  where  the  opportanitj  for 
the  offering  arose,  was  unhesitatingly  chosen  for  its  performance.  *  * 
Qod  is  distinctly  represented  to  haye  proclaimed  the  principle,  'In  all 
places  where  I  shall  let  My  name  be  mentioned,  I  will  come  to  thee, 
and  I  will  bless  thee;*'  *'  a  principle  worthy  of  being  coapled  with  the 
noble  ntterance,  '^hus  says  the  Lord,  The  heaven  is  My  throne,  and  the 
earth  My  footstool :  where  is  the  house  that  you  can  build  to  Me  ?  and  where 
is  the  place  of  My  rest  ?"  * '  The  prophets  describe  the  happy  time  when  all 
nations  of  whatever  clime  will  worship  Ood  in  any  place.  "In  that  day**, 
says  Isaiah,  '^ere  shall  be  an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  and  a  pillar  at  the  border  of  it  to  the  Lord ; .. .  and  the  Egyp- 
tians shall  know  the  Lord  in  that  day  and  shall  offer  sacrifices  and  obla- 
tions, and  shall  make  vows  to  the  Lord  and  perform  them.*'  *  ^  Nor  was  tiiis 
conception  foreign  to  other  ancient  nations.  The  Hindoos  presented  their 
chief  offering  of  the  juice  of  the  soma  *  ^  in  their  dwellings,  in  a  chamber 
appropriated  to  the  purpose,  in  which  a  perpetual  light  was  maintained; 
in  fact,  Hhere  is  no  mention  of  any  temple,  or  any  reference  to  a  public 
place  of  worship,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  worship  was  entirely  domestic."  ** 
Tbe  Greeks  sometimes  simply  laid  out  in  the  streets  or  hong  up  before 
their  houses  the  firstfruits,  or  other  fruits,  or  pots  with  dressed  vege- 
tables intended  as  offerings  to  the  godsj^    The  old  Teutons  did  not 
consider  it  compatible  with  the  majesty  of  the  gods  to  enclose  them  in 
the  walls  of  temples,  and  hence  worshipped  them  freely  in  groves,** 
as  was  especially  the  case  with  the  goddess  Ilertha  or  Tanfana.  '*  The 
Scythians  were  not  accustomed  to  erect  images ,  altars,  and  temples, 
except  to  Mars.'®  The  Syrians  iuHierapolis  permitted  no  images  of  the 
Sun  and  the  Moon ;  since  these  deities  were  manifest  to  every  one  by  their 


««  Gen.  VIII.  20;  XXXI.  54;  XLVI.  1 ; 
Exod.  XXIV.  4 ;  comp.  Gen.  XXVIll. 
18,  10. 

>i  Exod.  XX.  24.  The  opinion  (hat 
tliesc  words  imply  (he  »elecUon  of  one 
holy  place  at  a  time,  and  therefore 
enjoin  the  unitff  of  public  worship 
(RUhm,  GesetzgehungMosis  im  Lande 
Uoab,  pp.  25,  2G),  is  against  the  spirit 
of  the  context.  The  remarks  of  Gei^er 
on  this  passage  (Zeitsehr.  der  deutseli- 
morgenL  Gcsellsch.  XDL  1865,  pp. 
G03 — COS),  though  ingenious,  are  ba.sed 
on  the  well-known  principles  of  his 
^Urschrift**;  be  considers  -^i^tn  ^  ^he 
correct  reading,  not  *)OtN*  which  he 


regards  as  opposed  to  the  genius  of 
the  Hebrew  language.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  (general  result  is  the  same. 

13  Uai.  LXVI.  1 ;  comp.  1  Ki.  VIII. 
27;2Chr.  II.  4,  5;  VI.  IS. 

iMsai.  XIX.  Itl.21;  comp.  vers. 
22—25 ;  Zeph.  II.  1 1 ;  Mai.  I.  II ;  Zech. 
XrV.  20, 21 ;  1  Tim.  II.  8;  see,  however, 
isai.  II.  2,  3;  Fs.  U.  18,  21. 

i»  See  Sect  VII.  II. 

ic  mit(m.  Rig- Veda  I.  pp.  XXIII. 
XXIV. 

17  Comp.  D6lBmg€r^  Gentile  and  Jew, 
I.  230.  ts  Tacit.  Germ.  c.  9. 

>«  Tacli.  Germ.  c.  40;  Ann.  1.  51. 

w  Herod.  IV.  59. 
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splendour  in  the  skies,  and  required  no  visible  representation.  *    The 
Persians  sanctioned  no  statnes  and  altars  whateyer,  but  ''considering  the 
heaven  as  Jnpiter,  sacrificed  on  a  high  place";'  thej  looked  upon 
such  erections  even  as  folly  (/uai^^),  because  Hhey  did  not  believe  the 
gods  to  have  the  same  nature  with  man", '  as  the  Greeks  did.  *    If  it 
is,  besides,  remembered  that^  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  no 
peculiar  or  fixed  ritual  of  sacrifices  is  prescribed;  that  evidently  the 
mode  of  offering  was  left;  to  custom  or  individual  option;  that  every 
Hebrew  was  permitted  to  perform  the  rites,  though  these  sacred  func- 
tions were  commonly  entrusted  to  the  most  authoritative  members,  as  the 
chiefs  of  the  family  or  the  firstborn  of  the  house  ;*  and  that  even  the 
Midianite  priest  Jethro  is  related  to  have  offered  to  Jehovah  holocausts 
and  eucharistic  sacrifices,  in  which  Moses,  Aaron,  and  the  elders  of 
Israel  participated,  because  he  had  learnt  to  revere  the  power  of  the 
Deliverer  of  Israel:^  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  allusions  contained  in 
the  earlier  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  with  reference  to  primitive  sacri- 
fices, imply  nothing  that  needs  to  be  contested;  they  refer  to  a  state  of 
simplicity  in  religious  worship,  which  bears  the  stamp  of  probability 
and  truth.  ^    They  exhibit,  indeed,  one  very  important  distinction  from 
the  usages  of  the  rest  of  the  ancient  worid.  The  sacrifices  are  invariably 
stated  to  have  been  presented  to  Jehovah,  the  only  Qod  of  heaven  and 
earth;*  whereas  it  is  indisputable  that  the  belief  in  Jehovah  wavered 
among  the  Hebrews  for  many  centuries;*  that  idols  were  made  and 


1  Lueian,  Dea  Syr.  e.34;  corop.c.2. 

s  Strabo,  XV.  iii.  13  (p.  732). 

s  Jim-od.  1.  131,  Ovm  mr&^xo^4m^ 
Mfuoar  «2mm. 

<  Comp.  Herod.  III.  29,  37,  where 
he  describes  the  contempt  of  Cambyt>es 
for  all  images  of  the  gods. 

^  See  the  Treatise  on  Priesthood  be- 
fore chapt  VIII ;  Sect.  V. 

•  Exod.  XVIII.  12;  see  Comm.  on 
Exod.  p.  319. 

7  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  all 
the  instances  of  patriarchal  sacrifices 
above  quoted,  with  one  single  excep- 
tion which  refers  to  Jacob,  the  latest 
of  the  great  patriarchs  (Gen.  XLVL  1 ; 
comp.  XXXV.  14),  either  occur  in  sec- 
tions written  by  the  later  Jehovist  (Gen. 
rV.3,4;  XXXI.  54),  or  were  interpolated 
by  him  in  Elohistic  portions  (Gen.  VIII. 
20;  XXII.  13;  comp.  ComoL  on  (Senes. 
U.  cc).  It  appears,  therefore,  that  sacri- 


fices were,  at  the  earlier  date  of  the 
Elohist,  not  yet  so  predominant  and 
frequent,  and  thai  they  were  not  in- 
vested with  such  paramount  impor- 
tance. This  fact  may  ako  tend  to  show 
that  he  desired  to  describe  ifofe# as  the 
true  originator  of  sacrifices  among  the 
Israelites;  but  it  cannot  prove  that 
sacrifices  were  unknown  or  unusual  in 
his  time,  which  is  against  the  histori- 
cal records  of  the  Hebrews.  The  Jeho- 
vist  nuy,  therefore,  be  considered  to 
have  aptly  inserted  the  sacrifices  in 
the  narrative  of  (lenesis,  although  the 
distinction  between  clean  and  unclean 
animals  (VIU.  20.)  is,  perhaps,  inap- 
propriate, and  plainly  enough  betrays 
his  school,  system,  and  age. 

«  Comp.  alMi  Genes.  XIV.  IS— 20. 

•  Hos.  IX.  1,  4.  S;  X.9;  Am.  II.  4; 
Zeph.  1.  4,  5;  Isai.  XLVIU.  8;  Jer.  H. 
4—9;  etc. 
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tdored  even  by  men  of  pore  and  pious  intentions;**  that  images  and 
religions  symbols  of  pagan  gods  were  placed  in  tbeveiy  Temple  of  Jebo- 
yah,  an  act  of  detestable  poUntion ;  ^  *  tbat  tbeir  in?eterate  propensity  to 
idolatrous  iniquities  was  prevalent  up  to  the  time  of  the  Babylonian 
captivity,*'  when  it  was  a  well-founded  complaint^  '^he  people  of 
Israel,  with  their  kings,  their  princes,  their  priests,  and  their  prophets, 
say  to  the  block,  Thou  art  my  father,  and  to  the  stone,  Thou  hast 
brought  me  forth**;*'  and  when  they  were  reproached  with  surpassing 
in  every  crime  and  perversity  even  the  ill-famed  people  of  Sodom ;  *^  that 
the  fearful  rites  of  Moloch  which  had  contaminated  the  Uhd  throughout 
all  previous  periods  of  their  histoiy,*^  were  hardly  abandoned  at  the 
termination  of  their  national  life,  so  that  Ezekiel  still  was  compelled 
to  exclaim,  ^hus  says  the  Lord  God,  How?  do  you  pollute  yourselves 
after  the  manner  of  your  fathers?  and  fornicate  after  their  abomina- 
tions? For  when  you  offer  your  gifts,  when  you  make  your  children 
pass  through  the  fire,  you  pollute  yourselves  with  all  your  idols,  even 
to  this  day.^  **  But  the  authors  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  intended  to 
delineate  the  patriarchs  as  the  special  favourites  of  God,  whom  He 
deemed  worthy  of  His  familiar  communion,  guided  in  His  truth,  and 
shielded  from  the  common  errors  of  their  time  and  people.  Duly 
balancing  this  fundamental  peculiarity  of  the  narrative,  we  shall  be 
bound  to  admit  that,  in  its  references  to  sacrificial  acts,  it  judiciously 
abstains  from  introducing  features  not  in  harmony  with  the  practice 
of  primitive  generations. 

But  the  case  is  totally  altered  when  we  enter  on  the  Biblical 
records  of  subsequent  periods.  The  Books  of  Exodus  and  Leviticus  are 
replete  with  statements  which  defy  the  laws  of  national  development, 
imply  a  bound  in  religious  progress  destructive  of  all  regular  continuity, 
and  strikingly  contrast  with  the  impartial  testimony  of  history. 

I.  All  sacrifices  were  thenceforth  to  be  offered  at  one  place 
exclusively,  first  ^t  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle  before  the  Lord**,  where 
the  altar  of  bumt-offerings  stood  (Exod.  XL.  6),  and  God  was  expected 


w  Judir.  VIII.  27 ;  XVIII.  14.  17—19. 
24;  coinp.  Exod.  XXXII.  1 — 6. 

ti  Jer.  Vn.  30;  XXXII.  34;  Ezek.  V. 
11 ;  XXin.  38;  2  Ki.  XXI.  4, 5, 7 ;  XXIII. 
4,  7,  11, 12;  2  Chr.  XXXIV.  33;  comp. 
Jer.  VII.  9,  10;  Zeph.  i.  6  (*'tbey  swear 
by  the  Lord  and  swear  also  by  their 
idol**);  Etek.  VIII.  e,  10—12;  2  Ki. 
XVU.  33,  40;  2  Chr.  XXXVI.  14. 

ts  Etek.  U.  3;  V.  6,  7;  XXIII.  35; 
kai.  LXV.  1^7. 


I' Jer.  II.  26—28;  comp.  IX.   13; 

XVI.  1 1 ;  XIX.  1 3 ;  XXm.  25— 27, 30  ««9.; 
XXXII.32;Ps.  CVt.36. 

»«  Eick.  XVI.  47,  48. 

«»  1  Ki.  XI.  5,  7;  2  Ki.  XXIU.  10; 
Jer.  III.  24;  VII.  30,  31 ;  XXXII.  35;  Ps. 
CVl.  37,  38. 

«•  Ezek.  XX.  30,  31 ;  comp.  XVI.  20, 
21 ;  XXIII.  37,  39;  and  in  general  2Ki. 

XVII.  7—23;  XXin.4— 20,  24;  especi- 
ally Sect  XXII. 
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to  ^eef '  the  people;^  and  afterwards  in  the  Temple  to  be  erected  iu 
Jerusalem.'  Contravention  of  this  command  was  considered  a  heinous 
crime.  It  was  certain  to  bring  down  upon  the  offender  the  severest 
vengeance  of  Ood.  Nay,  later,  when  theLevitical  system  was  developed 
in  its  full  rigour,  the  liyunction  was  extended  even  to  animals  destined 
for  food :  he  who  killed  a  beast  for  this  purpose,  whether  within  or 
without  the  camp,  wieis  guilty  of  a  deed  of  iniquity;  ''Blood  shall  be 
imputed  to  that  man;  he  has  shed  blood;  and  that  man  shall  by  cut  off 
from  among  his  people.*"  It  is,  then,  evident  that  the  law  in  question 
was  deemed  of  the  utmost  consequence.  It  was  indeed  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  effectual  safeguards  against  heathen  abuses.^  It  placed 
the  sacrifices  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  appointed 
priests.  It  was  designed  to  cement  the  unity  and  mutual  good-will  of  the 
people,  since  all  met  for  the  holiest  ends.^  But  it  is  equally  manifest 
that  the  precept  involved  insuperable  obstacles  which  rendered  its 
strict  observance  impossible. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  could  be  fully  obeyed  oven,  during  the 
wanderings  in  the  desert,  when  the  Tabernacle  formed  the  centre  of  the 
Hebrew  hosts.  We  have  the  distinct  authority  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy 
that  such  was  not  the  case;  for  after  commanding  that  no  offerings 
should  be  presented  at  any  other  place  but  the  common  Sanctuai^*, 
it  continues,  *Tou  shall  not  do  after  all  the  things  which  we  do  here 
this  day,  every  man  whatever  is  right  in  his  own  eyes.'**  But  the 
ordinance  was  absolutely  impracticable  after  the  conquest  of  .Canaan, 
when  the  people  were  scattered  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country,  both  in  the  east  and  west  of  the  Jordan.  Was  it  possible  to 
carry  out  even  the  comparatively  limited  command  that  bid  every 
male  Israelite  to  appear,  with  his  offerings,  three  times  annually  at  the 
national  Temple?^  Could  one  town  accommodate  and  support  such  vast 
numbers  of  pilgrims?  For  though  the  males  only  are  mentioned  as  the 
sacrifices  and  the  offerers  of  festive  gifts,  the  whoU  mUhm  was  supposed 
to  congregate  at  that  hollowed  spot,  ^And  thou  shalt  rctjoice  before  the 


1  Exod.  XXIX.  42;  Ut.  L  3;  IV.  4 ; 
XII.6;  XV.  14,29;  XVI.  7;  XV11.2— 6; 
XIX.  21;  or  simply  *before4he  Lord** 
(••T1.T  OD^).  as  Lev.  UL  !,  7, 12;  IX. 
2.  4,  6. 

3  DeutXn.5— 7, 11, 12.' 

s  Lev.  XVII.  3 — 5 ;  eomp.,  however. 
Deut  XII.  1 5;  see  htfi-a  and  Introduetioo. 

«  Comp.  Lev.  XVII.  7,  in  ^nnection 
with  the  preceding  verses;  see  also 
Spencer,  De  Leg^.  Ritt  I.  vui.  sect  L 


*  Comp.  Joteph,  Antiqq.  IV.  viii.  7 
(ojr*»c  nwfkhx^  oAJljAoK  mm  ovrfVM- 
/ov/ityo*  ir^ecr«^<£p  «««).  It  is  utterly 
untenable  to  suppose,  with  Abarbanel 
(Introd.  to  Levit  e.  IV),  that  the  law 
was  designed  to  effect  a  gradual  iimi- 
nuikm  of  sacrifices  by  the  difBeuUies 
that  attended  their  performance  (see 
Sect  IV). 

•  Dent  Xn. 8;  see  hufra  p.  23. 

7  Exod.  XXm.  17;  Deut  XVL  1G,17. 
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Lord  thyOody  ihoOi  and  thy  sod,  and  thy  daughter,  and  thy  man-servant^  and 
thy  maid-servant,  and  the  Levite  who  is  within  thy  gates,  and  the  stranger, 
and  the  orphan,  and  the  widow,  that  are  among  yon,  in  the  place  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  has  chosen  to  let  His  name  dwell  there.*' ^  This  explicit 
statement  is  made  witii  regard  to  Pentecost  and  the  Feast  of  Taberna- 
cles; it  naturally  applies  to  Passover  also;  for  this  was  emphatically 
a  domestic  festival;  the  peculiar  commands  regarding  the  paschal  lamb 
had  the  one  object  of  symbolically  impressing  the  unity  of  the  families 
and  of  the 'entire  people;*  it  was  to  be  sacrificed  in  no  other  place 
but  at  the  national  altar;  >^  therefore  not  the  males  alone,  but  entire 
families  were  obliged  to  attend:  this  is  so  clearly  involved  in  the  spirit 
of  the  law  that  it  might  have  appeared  superfluous  expressly  to  state 
it  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  those  who  lived  in  distant  parts  of 
the  country  could  perform  the  journey  from  Jerusalem  home,  and  thence 
again  to  the  capital,  within  the  (hort  interval  of  the  six  weeks  inter- 
vening between  the  conclusion  of  Passover  and  the  Feast  of  Pentecost. 
It  is  incredible  that  they  should  have  left  their  homes  just  within  the 
period  of  the  harvest  and  at  the  most  pressing  season  of  agricultural 
labours  and  duties.  Could  the  commonwealth  exist  if  all  the  citizens, 
abandoning  their  avocations  and  leaving  their  abodes,  gave  themselves 
up  to  periodical  festivities,  twice  every  year  protracted  during  seven 
days?** 

But  the  difficulty  increases  if  we  consider  that  sacrifices  wore 
ordered  for  many  special  occasions  in  the  life  of  individuals.  Every 
woman  who  had  given  birth  to  a  child,  whether  male  or  female;*' 
whoever  was  healed  of  leprous  diseases;  *'  whoever  had  lived  in  a  house 
infested  by  leprous  impurities;*^  whoever  had  suffered  from  certain 
'inning  issues  out  of  his  flesh" ;  *  *  was  ordered  to  offer  particular 
sacrifices  regulated  by  the  Law,  in  the  Tabernacle  <ir  Temple.  Can 
it  be  seriously  entertained  that  in  all  these  cases  the  injunction  was 
literally  complied  with?  Who  can  imagine  the  inconvenience  and 
trouble  that  militated  against  it  in  the  first  named  emergencies  alone? 

Again,  if  a  man  felt  an  internal  impulse  to  do  homage  to  God  as 
the  Ruler  of  his  destinies  and  the  Judge  c»f  his  deeds,  ho  had  to  travel 
to  Jerusalem  to  offer  a  holocaust  *^  If  he  wished  to  evince  his  gratitude 


•  Deut.  XVI.  11 ;  comp.  vers.  14,  15;  i<>  Deut.  XVI.  5—7. 
and  1  Sam.  1.21  C'AndthcmanElkuiiah  ii  iKut.  XV1.*$,  15. 
and  all  hin  house  went  up  to  ofliT  to  the  *'  Lev.  Xll.  I  — S. 
Lord  the  yearly  sacrifieeand  his  vow**).  >>  XIV.  1—32. 

•  Exod.  XU.  3—10,  46 ;  Peut  XVI.  "  XIV.  33—57. 
4—7;  see  Comm.  on  Exod.  pp.  I7f .  «»  XV.  1—15,  20—30. 
I7»,  ISl  '6  Lev.  I. 
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for  Diyine  blessings  and  benefits,  he  conld  not  perform  .Ms  derotion  by 
a  eucharistic  sacrifice  at  home,  but  was  obliged  to  delay  it  till  he  was 
able  to  undertake  the  journey,  whether  near  or  distant  ^  If;  oppressed  by 
sin  in  its  thousandfold  forms,  he  was  anxious  to  make  atonenient  before 
God  and  to  restore  his  peace  of  mind,  he  was  forbidden,  unless  happening 
to  live  in  the  capital,  to  satisfy  at  once  his  spiritual  craving.'  Hebrew 
tradition  maintains  that  persons  who  lived  in  the  provinces,  offered  all 
private  sacrifices  on  the  first  great  festival  following  thb  vow  or  obliga- 
tion;' but  more  than  four  months  elapsed  between  Pentecost  and 
Tabernacles,  and  nearly  six  months  between  the  conclusion  of  Taber- 
nacles and  Passover:  therefore,  granted  even  that  this  arrangement  is 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  law  (as  in  many  instances  it  certainly 
is  not),  must  not  the .  sacrifices  have  lost  much  of  their  beneficent 
infiuence,  when  after  such  intervals  the  pious  frame  of  mind  which  at 

first  prompted  the  sacred  acts,  was  weakened  or  changed?  Would  not, 

• 

therefore,  the  ordinances  in  question  have  checked,  rather  than  pro- 
moted, the  growth  of  religious  life?  Were  they  not  calculated  almost 
to  compel  the  people  to  the  erection  of  altars  in  greater  proximity  to 
their  abodes,  or  to  make  them  join  the  worship  of  the  heathens  by  whom 
they  were  surrounded?^  The  compilers  of  theLevitical  laws  cannot 
have  been  blind  to  this  danger.  If  they  yet  insisted  on  their  statutes 
with  unmitigated  severity,  they  evidently  considered  the  effects  of  a 
scattered  worship,  beyond  the  controlling  power  of  the  priests,  as  even 
more  fatal.  They  preferred  the  possibility  of  a  less  active  sacrificial 
service  to  the  certainty  of  idolatrous  degeneracy.  They  would  rather 
lessen  the  ardour,  than  imperil  the  purity  of  public  devotion. 

But  to  arrive  at  this  view,  and  to  act  accordingly,  they  required 
the  guidance  of  long  and  varied  experience.  They  saw  that  the  Hebrews, 
despising  the  reproof  and  admonition  of  occasional  teachers,  were  con- 
stantly leaning  towards  every  pagan  rite.  They  found  this  propensity 
prevailing  not  only  during  the  time  of  the  conquest  and  during  the 
period  of  the  Judges,  but  even  after  the  completion  of  Solomon's  Temple. 
They  perceived  with  sorrow,  that  scarcely  any  of  the  lofty  expectations 


I  Lev.  OL  «  Lev.  IV.  V. 

*  Comp.  Maiwumidei,  Fref.  to  Yad 

chazak.  ^y  jff^  nU3*)pn  to  roan^ 
xmtn  ^ro  •^•oa  w  aim  cnwn 

^  Even  Winer  who,  on  the  whole, 
praises  the  Levitieal  institutions  of  the 
Pentateuch,  sees  in  the  exclusiveness 
Af  the  central  sanctuary  "a  defect  of 


tlie  Mosaic  worship*"  (Real-W6rtcrb.  I. 
442;  comp.  ifawR^,  Vorlesungen,  L 
125),  and  expresses  his  convietion  (1* 
508),  that  *an  untutored  people  whose 
faith  so  much  depended  on  their  form 
of  worship,  could  not  have  fully  satis- 
fied their  religious  feelings,  unless  they 
were  permitted  to  offer  sacrifices  at 
other  placet  betides  Jerutalem.** 
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that  had  been  attached  to  that  national  centre,  were  realised.    The 
religioas  and  moral  elevation  of  the  people,  as  a  whole,  had  not 
advanced*    The  political  animosities  of  the  tribes  did  not  abate.   On 
the  contrary,  almost  immediately  afterwards,  an  event  happened  —  the 
secession  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  with  their  adoption  of  the  Apis-worship  — 
which  perpetnated  both  the  political  and  religious  ruptnre  of  the  nation. 
The  Levitical  reformers  were  of  opinion  that  too  great  laxity  had  up 
to  their  time  been  tolerated  in  religious  matters.    They  were  no  doubt 
aware  that  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  preceding  epochs  had  not 
permitted  severer  measures.    But  they  believed  that  the  influence  of 
the  priests  supported  by  the  power  of  theocratic  kings,  allowed,  in  their 
age,  a  more  peremptory  course.  They  clung  to  the  opinion  that  the  idea 
of  a  national  Sanctuary  was  radically  sound  and  even  imperative;  and 
they  indulged  in  the  hope,  that  by  a  rigorous  injunction  of  its  exclusive 
sanctity,  they  might  at  last  secure  those  religious  and  political  benefits 
which  had,  at  the  outset,  been  anticipated.    Hence  the  Deuteronomist 
repeatedly  and  distinctly  enforced  the  command,  ''Take  heed  that  thou 
offer  not  thy  burnt-offerings  in  every  place  that  thou  seest;***   ''thou 
mayest  not  eat  within  thy  gates  the  tithe  of  thy  com  ...  or  the  first- 
lings of  thy  herds  or  of  thy  flocks"  etc. ;  *  and  he  extended  the  injunction 
to  all  vows  and  free-will  gifts,  and  to  the  celebration  of  the  great  festi- 
vals.^ But  he  signiflcantly  added,  Tou  shall  not  do  after  all  the  things 
which  we  do  here  this  day,  every  man  whatever  is  right  in  his  own 
eyes.***  To  what  period  in  the  history  of  the  Israelites  does  this  remark 
refer?  If  we  consider  the  natural  context  of  the  narrative,  it  would 
relate  to  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  wanderings  in  the  desert;*  for  the 
chief  contents  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  profess  to  have  been  pro- 
nounced by  Moses,  in  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
before  the  entrance  of  the  people  into  Canaan.  '*  But  that  is  impossible. 
How  could  the  author  suppose  that  sacrifices  were  offered  at  all  places 
promiscuously,  while  Moses,  the  ostensible  proclaimer  uf  the  Levitical 
laws,  the  zealous  and  inflexible  champion  of  the  new  faith,  watched 
and  directed  the  people,  and  while  the  Tabernacle  f(»rmed  the  very 
heart  and  life  of  the  Hebrew  journeys  and  encampments?  Therefore, 
although  not  denybg  to  that  statement  a  certain  historical  value 
with  regard  to  the  period  prior  to  the  conquest  of  Palestine, '  ^  we  must 
regard  it  to  point  chiefly  to  the  time  of  the  Deuteronomist  himself,  that 

»  Deut.  Xn.  13.       •  Ibid.  ver.  17.  •  Deat  Xll.  8. 

1  Comp.  Deat  Xll.  11,  14,  26,  27;  •  Vert.  1,  9.  lU. 

XIV.   22—27;    XV.   19,  20;  XVI.  2,  i«  DcuL  I.  1,  5;  XXXI.  1  sqq.;  see 

S— 7,  11,  15,  16;  XXVL  2;  »€e  al»o  infra  p.  49. 

XVO.  8.  >i  Sec  iuf  ra  9. 20. 
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is,  to  a  very  late  phase  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth. 
It  almost  seems  to  imply  that  the  idea  of  one  common  Temple  for  the 
whole  nation  was,  at  his  time,  a  recent  and  unpopular  proposal  which 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  enforce  with  firmness.  *  It  is  an  incidental 
admission,  on  his  part,  that  priestly  authority  had,  not  even  in  the  long 
interval  between  the  age  of  Moses  and  his  own,  succeeded  in  establishing 
that  unity  ofHebrew  worship  which  he  considered  the  strongest  support 
of  a  pure  religion  of  Jehovah.^  Therefore,  the  final  author  of  Leviticos, 
tenaciously  pursuing  the  same  idea  and  discarding  the  leniency  of  the 
Deuteronomist,  interdicted  sacrifices  at  all  other  places  except  the  com- 
mon Sanctuary  under  the  awful  penalty  of  excision; '  and  living  in  an 
era  of  a  complete  hierarchical  organisation,  he  could  venture,  from 
that  point  of  view,  to  frame  his  sacrificial  laws  with  uncompromising 
stringency.^ 

The  history  of  sacrificial  offerings  among  the  Hebrews,  from  the 
time  of  Moses  to  the  destruction  of  the  first  Temple,  may,  therefore,  be 
sketched  as  follows.  Whether  the  Hebrews  performed  any  sacrifices  in 
Egypt,  and  if  so,  whether  they  observed  the  traditional  rites  of  their  race, 
or  adopted  the  deviating  practices  of  the  Egyptians,  we  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining.  For  the  Hebrew  records  pass  over  the  long  period  of 
four  hundred  years  with  a  few  rapid  outlines,  while  the  statements  of 
heathen  writers  are  fanciful,  contradictory,  and  mostly  fabulous.* 
However,  according  to  national  traditions,  the  Hebrews  were,  in  Egypt, 
addicted  to  idolatry.  *  If  they  offered  sacrifices  at  all,  they  probably,  in  the 
progress  of  time,  imitated  more  and  more  those  of  the  people  among  whom 


1  The  passage  hardly  proves  that 
the  Deuteronomist  did  not  suppose  a 
Tabernacle  to  have  existed  in  the  time 
of  Moses  (see  XXXI  14,  15;  eonip. 
Gewge^  JQd.  Feste,  pp.43, 44).  Riohm 
(Gesetzgebung  Mosis  iro  Landc  Moah, 
p.  30)  says  Justly,  The  Deuteronomist 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Moses  what  he 
could  say  of  his  own  contemporaries, 
that  they  sacrificed,  at  their  option,  in 
any  place  they  liked**;  and  be  add», 
This  appears  to  me  certain  that  Moses 
himself,  if  he  be  the  main  author  of 
Levitic  XVIL  1 — 9,  and  of  other  sacri- 
ficial laws,  could  not  possibly  have 
used  words  like  those  of  Deut  XU.  8"; 
or  in  other  terms,  the  corresponding 
precept  in  Leviticus  cannot  have  existed 
when  the  passage  of  Deuteronomy 


under  discussion  was  written  (see  in- 
troduction). 

s  Honest  critics  who  start  from  the 
supposition  of  a  more  recent  origin  of 
the  fifth  Book  of  tbePenUiteacb,  have, 
from  that  passage,  involuntarily  con- 
cluded that  the  Deuteronomist  was 
unacquinted  with  the  law  in  Leviticus, 
or  did  not  attribute  it  to  the  time  of 
Moses;  so  De  Wette  (Opusc  TheoL 
p.  166):  '^idetur  noster  (sc  the  Deu- 
teronomist) earn  legem  vei  ignorasse 
vel  certc  ad  Mosaica  tempora  non  re- 
tulisse.** 

»  nn5.  Lev.  XVH  16. 

^  Comp.  p.  20  and  mfira  p.  43.. 

*  See  Comm.  on  Exod.  pp.  XXill.  iqq. 
.  •  Josh.  XXIV.  14  ("Put  away  the 
gods  which  your  fathers  served  on  the 
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thej  lired.  Indeed  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Exodos  considered  others 
as  dangerous  and  unfeasible.^  Hence  the  only  sacrifiee  attributed  in 
the  Pentateuch  to  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  that  of  the  paschal  lamb, 
is  intrinsically  improbable.  Not  only  would  it  pre-suppose,  on  the  part 
of  the  Hebrews,  a  degree  of  religious  culture  not  warranted  by  their 
abject  condition ;  but  it  could  not  possibly  haye  been  carried  out  in 
one  night  and  before  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptians.  The  author  of  the 
Book  of  Exodus  introduced  it  as  the  prototype  of  the  paschal  sacrifice 
common  in  his  days,  which  he  desired  to  invest  with  sanctify  and  import- 
ance, and  he  adroitly  blended  it  with  the  main  thread  of  his  narrative.* 

It  is  possible  that,  during  their  migrations  in  the  desert,  the 
Hebrews  were  more  accustomed  to  the  rites  of  sacrifice.'  The  xeal  of 
Moses  and  his  brother  Aaron  contributed  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
religious  ceremonials.  The  construction  of  a  portable  Tent,  in  which 
sacrifices  were  performed,  as  a  part  of  the  regular  service,  may  have 
exercised  an  infiuence  in  the  same  direction.  But  it  would  be  hazardous 
to  conclude  from  these  circumstances  too  much.  The  accounts  of  the 
Pentateuch  prior  to  the  occupation  of  Canaan,  are  derived  from  vague 
traditions:  they  require  extraneous  confirmation  to  be  received  as 
historically  reliable.  But  this  confirmation  is  nowhere  supplied;  on 
the  contrary,  everything  points  strongly  to  opposite  inferences.  The 
Pentateuch  sets  down  the  duration  of  the  wanderings  at  forty  years, 
but  it  barely  relates  the  events  of  two.  The  hosts  of  the  Israelites 
which,  according  to  the  Bible,  amounted  to  upwards  of  two  millions  of 
souls,  could  not  be  supported,  for  any  length  of  time,  in  a  small  penin- 
sula, mostly  composed  of  barren  tracts,  and  ordinarily  i^ording  scanty 
subsistence  to  no  moro  than  a  limited  fraction  of  that  number:  the 
ingenuity  incessantly  lavished  in  attempts  to  prove  such  a  possibility, 
has  yet  been  unable  to  produce  convincing  arguments.  How,  then,  could 
the  multitude  of  beasts  required  by  the  ordinances  of  the  Pentateuch, 
have  been  obtained  and  spared  for  the  manifold  classes  of  sacrifice? 
Would  not  the  regular  and  daily  offerings  alone  have  absorbed  more 
cattle  than  the  pasturage  of  the  district  of  Sinai  was  able  to  feed?  At 
the  consecration  of  the  Tabernacle,  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  are  said  to 
have  offered,  besides  costly  vessels  of  silver  and  gold,  252  animals.  **  The 


othcrtide  of  the  stream,  and  in  Egypt**  some  have  done,   pr^ypy  in  Josh. 

—  DnSDSl);  &ck.  XX.  7,  8;  XXIII.  XXIV.  H,  as  a  spurious  interpolation. 

3,  8;  eomp.  Exod.  XXXn.  4 ;  Ler.XVII.  y  Exod.  VU1.21— 24;  eomp.  V.  1—3; 

7;  DeutXlLS.  Considering,  therefore,  VUI.  4.                 •See  Sect  XVII. 

the  variety  of  passages  in  support  of  •Comp.Exod.XVllL12;  XXrV.5;cte. 

this  view,  it  avails  UtUe  to  regard,  as  f  NuntVU.  \l-«». 
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pubUe  barnt-offerings  amoiuited  to  no  less  than  1245Tictims  annually.^ 
The  paschal  festiral  as  described  to  ha?e  been  celebrated  in  the  second 
year  after  the  ezodns,  would,  on  a  very  moderate  computation,  have 
demanded  between  50,000  and  60,000  lambs.^  How  could  animals  be 
procured  for  the  yarious  other  offerings  above  enumerated?  Indeed 
the  prophet  Amos,*  generally  measured  and  moderate  in  his  expressions, 
lets  God  distinctly  say,  'Vaye  you  offered  to  Me  sacrifices  and  offerings 
in  the  wilderness  forty  years,  o  house  of  Israel?^  But  you  have  borne 
the  tabernacle  of  your  king  (idol)*  and  the  statues  of  your  images,* 
the  star  of  your  god  which  you  made  to  yoursehes."  He  thus  corro- 
borates by  a  clear  and  comprehensive  testimony  what  spontaneously 
offers  itself  on  a  simple  examination  of  the  facts,  namely,  that  in  the 
desert,  the  Hebrews  so  far  from  offering  the  sacrifices  later  known  as 
Mosaic,  abandoned  themselves  to  every  form  of  Sabaean  idolatry.^ 

From  the  conquest  of  Canaan  to  the  building  of  the  Temple  by 
Solomon,  all  sacred  functions  are  supposed  to  have  been  performed 
at  the  Tabernacle,  whether  this  was  the  magnificent  and  complex 
structure  described  in  the  Book  of  Exodus,  or  simply  a  portable  shrine 
sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  wandering  tribes.*  Now,  the  Book  of 
Joshua  relates  not  only  that  the  Tabernacle,  which  contained  the  Ark 
with  the  Chembim  and  the  two  tablets  of  the  Law,*  and  in  which  a  sacred 
light**  burnt  from  evening  to  morning,**  was  by  that  leader  brought 
to  Shiloh  and  kept  there;*'  but  that  it  was  considered  the  only 
legitimate  sanctuary  for  the  performance  of  sacrifices:  the  erection  of 
an  altar,  at  any  other  place  was  deemed  revolt  against  Jehovah  and 
hostile  treachery  againstHis  people;  the  mere  suspicion  roused  against 
the  east-jordanic  tribes,  almost  plunged  the  nation  into  a  civil  war.  *  * 
But  these  statements  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  must  be  subjected  to  very 
essential  modifications.  It  is  true,  that  at  Shiloh  stood  a  time-honoured 


1  See  Sect  Xm. 
s  Num.  DL  1—14. 
»  V.  25,  26. 

*  It  matters  little  for  our  purpose 
whether  we  lay  stresi  upon  t^  or  not; 
comp.  Speneer,  L^gg.  Ritt  Lib.  111. 
Piss.  n.  eh.  1 ;  see  also  £^  Ezra  on 
Lev.  VII.  36. 

»  Perhaps  Moloch,  so  AcU  VH.  43. 

*  Understood  to  mean  the  images  of 
Saturn  (03^0^  ips),  to  whom  offer- 
ings were  presented  by  the  old  Ara- 
bians on  the  seventh  day,  and  who 
was  conciliated  by  human  sacrifices 


aUo;  comp.  Bauer,  Gottesd.  Vcrf.  IL 
15— 17 ;  Ges€n.Comm,  ub.  Jesai.  II.  343 ; 
Faike,  Bibl.Theol.1. 190—193;  Gram- 
berg,  Kritiscbe  Geschichtc  dor  Reli- 
gionsideen  des  Alien  Testaments,  1. 473. 

7  Comp.  also  IsaL  XUIL  23,  21.  On 
Ezek.  XX.  25,  26  sec  Sect  XXI. 
I   •  See  Exod.  XXXIII.  7;  comp.  Gram- 
berg.  ReL  id.  1.  12,  13. 

•  1  Sam.  IV.  3,  4;  lKi.VIIL9. 

II  1  &m.  Hi.  3. 

IS  Josh.  XVUI.  1 ;  XIX.  51 ;  XXIL  9. 

M  Josh.  XXH  16,  19,  22, 23, 2^-29. 
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Tent  or  Tabernacle  of  the  Hebrews.  ^^  It  was,  for  protracted  periods, 
probably  during  the  whole  time  of  the  Judges  np  to  Samnel,  the  chief 
centre  of  public  worship.**  There,  at  regularly  recurring  seasons  of 
the  year,  religious  festivals  were  celebrated;  thither  the  Hebrews 
repaired  with  their  families,  but  generally  not  more  than  once  a  year, 
to  perform  sacrifices  and  tows;  and  there  the  people  or  their  delegates 
assembled  for  national  deliberations.'*  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
indisputable  that,  during  the  whole  of  this  epoch,  not  only  were  public 
conrocations  held  in  many  towns  except  Shiloh;  but  sacrifices  were 
frequently  performed  at  other  places  where  the  Tent  did  not  then 
stand,  whether  these  localities  were  believed  to  hare  been  hallowed  by 
the  presence  of  the  patriarchs,  or  had  long  been  sacred  spots  among 
the  Canaanites,  or  simply  happened  to  offer  themselyes  opportunely  for 
the  occasions.  For  we  are  informed  that  the  people  met  also  in 
Shechem,'^  where  even  a  ''Sanctuary  of  the  Lord*'  is  mentioned,'* 
certainly  distinct  from  the  Tabernacle  which  was  then  in  Shiloh.'* 
They  assembled  at  Mizpah  in  Gilead,'*  where  Jephthah  addressed  his 
adherents  "before  the  Lord*',*'  and  at  Mizpah  inBenjamin,^^  where  the 
whole  people  came  together  '^o  the  Lord;*''*  at  Oilgal*^  and  at  Heb« 
ron.'*  They  habitually  went  to  Bethel,  Gilgal,  andBeer-sheba  to  obtain 
oracles  or  to  offer  sacrifices.**  In  some  of  the  towns  there  were  no  doubt 
ancient  temples  or  houses  of  worship,  as  is  certain  with  respect  to 
Bethel,  Hebron,  and  Mizpah  iuBei^amin.*^  The  Israelites  are  expressly 
mentioned  to  have  there  met  'l)efore  the  Lord";  but  this  term  does 
not  permit  us  to  identify  those  places  with  Shiloh,  by  explaining  them 
as  appellatiTe  nouns ;  for  though  this  expedient  has  a  semblance  of 


'*  pW3  or  ^HN.  P»«.  LXXVIII.  60; 
corop.  2  Sam.  VII.  6;  it  ih  also  called 
by  Ihc  distinctive  narocK  ijno  ^luc 
(Josh.  XVIII.  I ;  XIX.  51 ;  1  Sam.  II.  22); 
or  nirp  n^  ('  Sam.  I.  I,  24)  and  n^a 

crn^n  (Jwdg.  xviii.  31),  or  .tvi^  ^^^n 

(I  Sam.  I.  9;  HI.  3). 

i»  Jndg.  XVIII.  31 ;  I  Sam.  111.  3;  XIV. 
3:  especially  Jor.  VII.  12. 

It  Jadg.  XXI.  12,  19;  I  Sam.  I.  3,21 . 
IL  19;  comp.  XX.  6;  sec  Comm.  on 
Genes,  p.  741 ;  comp.  C,  H,  Grnf^  Dc 
TemploSilonensi,  pp.25 J9^.  It  cannot 
be  concluded  from  1  Ki.  IX.  25  and  2  Chr. 
Vra.  13,  that  every  Israelite  Journeyed 
thither  ikrtt  tiroes  annually. 

n  Josh.  XXIV.  1. 

«•  TtffP  VlpD,  ver.  26. 


t»  XVin.  1 ;  XXII.  9. 
»«Judg.  XI.  11. 

»  Judg.  XX.  I. 

"  nW  /N,  comp.  XXI.  1,5,8 ;  1  Sam. 
VII.  5,  6;  X.  17;  2  Ki.  XXV.  23,  25; 
1  3Iacc.  III.  46.  Bertheau  (on  Judg. 
XX.  1)  argues  **the  wandering  sanc- 
tuary was  brought  to  the  various  pla- 
ces of  national  assembly**  (so  also  Okier 
in  Herz.  X. '  5 1 ) :  with  how  little  justice, 
is  evident  from  the  facts  here  discussed. 

>«  1  Sam  XI.  15;Xin.  8;XV.21. 

»»  2  Sam.  V.  3. 

»•  Am.  rv.  4;  V.  5;  VHI.  14;  comp. 
Gen.  XXI.  33;  XXVI.  25;  XLVI.  1. 

27  Comp.  Jud^.  XX.  \%\  lS%m.TN. 
7-8,1  Mice.  UL  4^. 
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probability  with  regard  to  Mizpah  and  Bethel, '  it  is  mapplicable  to 
Oilgal  and  Hebron.  Nor  does  it  justify  us  in  supposing  the  assemblies 
to  hare  taken  place  round  an  image  of  Jehorah;'  for  though  this  is, 
in  some  cases,  not  improbable,'  it  is  not  likely  in  all:  the  altar  erected 
for  the  sacrifices  which  usually  accompanied  public  meetings,  was 
dedicated  to  JehoTah;  and  before  Him,  therefore,  the  proceedings  could 
well  be  said  to  hare  taken  place.  ^  Again  it  is  recorded  that  the  people 
sacrificed  at  Bochim'  and  Bethel.*  Indiyidual  households  offered,  in 
their  liomes,  regularly  prirate  sacrifices,^  as  the  family  of  Jesse  in  Beth- 
lehem* or  that  of  Ahithophel  atOiloh  in  Judah;^  though  the  assistance 
of  Levites  seems  firom  comparatiyely  early  periods  to  have  been  deemed 
desirable.  *®  Gideon  the  Manassite  presented  an  offering  at  Ophrah ;  ^  * 
Manoah  theDanite  atZorah;  ^'  Samuel,  whether  anEphraimite  orLevite, 
did  the  like  atMizpah,  Ramah,  Oilgal,  and  Bethlehem ;  * '  Saul  at  Gilgal  ^* 
and  during  his  pursuit  of  the  Philistines;**  David  in  Jerusalem  and 
on  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah;'*  Absalom,  with  David's  sanction,  in^ 
Hebron  ;^^  Adoniah,  the  son  of  David,  pear  En-rogel;**  Solomon  and 
the  people,  before  the  completion  of  the  Temple,  "in  high  places."  <* 
Elisha  did  not  remonstrate  at  Naaman's  avowed  intention  of  sacrificing 
to  Jehovah  in  his  Syrian  home;^*  and  later  prophets,  as  Isaiah,  Ze- 
phaniah,  and  even  Malachi  hopefully  predicted  the  time  when  sacrifices 
would  be  performed  at  all  places.'  *  Moreover,  we  find,  after  the  age 
of  Eli,  the  principal  Tabernacle,  vrith  a  regular  service,  at  Nob,  in  the 


1  Comp.  Joseph,  Ant  V.  ii.  9; 
Michael  Orient.  Bibl.  V.  241—243; 
Vitringa,  Pc  Synag.  Vet  p.  323  sqq. 

>  See  Sect  Xlt 

>  Judg.XI.ll;XX.l. 

*  Comp.  I  Sam.  VfL  5,  6, 17;  XI.  15; 
Xm.  8.  9;  XV.  21. 

»  Judg.  nt  5. 

*  XXI.  4. 

"^  In  the  manner  of  the  sacra  genti- 
licia  of  the  Romans;  Liv.  V.  52;  Cie, 
Lcgg.  n.  9,  19;  Offic.  1.  17;  sec  Har- 
hmg,  Relig.  d.  R5m.  I.  226  J^;. 

9  lSam.XX.e. 

*  2  Sam.  XV.  12;  comp.  Job  L  5; 
XLIL8. 

«*  Jadg.  XVn.  4—13. 
II  Judg.  VL  1 1— 20,  26  #^. 
"  XIIL  16, 19,  20. 

i»  1  Sam.  VIL  9,  10,  17;  IX.  12,  13; 
X8;XL15;XVL2,5. 


i«  1  Sam.  XIIL  i  sqq, 

i»  XIV.  32--35;  although  at  this 
time  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was  with 
him  in  the  camp;  see  vcr.  IS. 

!•  2  Sam.  VI.  17  (comp.  vcr.  13); 
XXIV.  25;  comp.  XV.  32. 

"  2  Sam.  XV.  7—9. 

i«  1  Ki.  I.  9. 

19  1  Ki.  HI.  2,  3.  See  Comment  on 
Gen.  pp.  737 — 740.  These  instances  also 
prove  sufficiently  the  precarious  nature 
of  the  opinion  that  "prophets**  or  "pious 
men**  were  permitted  to  sacrifice  at 
any  place,  because  they  were  free  from 
the  temptations  of  idolatrous  abuse,  or 
because  they  actually  chose  the  place 
in  the  name  of  God  {Michael,  Mos.  R. 
f  188;  Mengsienb.  Authcnt  d.Pent  It 
40,41,58,59;  Ohier,  le.  pp.619,  650, 
651).  w  2  Ki.  V.  17,  19. 

>i  See  supra,  p.  17. 
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territory  of  Betyamin;''  and  after  the  bloodshed  there  committed  by 
the  direction  of  Saul, ' '  we  meet  it  again,  in  David's  and  Solomon's  reign, 
at  Olbeon,  where  it  was  erected  on  *the  great  height*''^  But  during 
these  periods,  sacrifices  were  freely  performed  at  other  places  also, 
without  any  derogation  from  the  piety  of  the  otTerer  or  the  acceptableness 
of  his  gift.  By  command  of  'the  angel  of  the  Lord**,  Dayid  himself 
buUt,  on  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah  or  Amon  theJebusdte,  an  altar 
where  he  "offered  burnt-offerings  and  thank-offerings,  and  invoked  the 
Lord,  and  He  answered  him  from  heaven  by  fire  upon  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering.**'^  But  even  if  sacrifices  had  then  been  exclusively 
performed  at  Nob  and  Gibeon,  they  would  not  have  possessed  the  sanctity 
with  which  they  were  invested  by  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch:  fur 

• 

during  the  whole  of  this  period,  comprising  the  time  of  Samuel's  leader- 
ship, of  Saul's  and  David's,  and  partly  of  Solomon's  reign,  the  Tabern- 
acle was  deprived  of  its  most  essential  part,  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant, 
containing  not  only  the  tablets  of  the  Law,  or  the  testimony*'  of  a 
supernatural  revelation,  but  also  the  mysterious  figures  of  the  Cherubim, 
the  emblems  of  God's  watchful  presence,  and  the  holy  mercy-seat,  the 
pledge  of  His  grace  and  forgiveness:  indeed,  without  the  Ark,  the  . 
Tabernacle,  like  a  body  without  a  soul,  lost  its  significance  as  the 
chosen  abode  of  Jehovah;  it  was  virtually  not  more  hallowed  than  any 
ordinary  place  of  worship.'*  Now,  the  Ark  was,  in  the  time  of  Eli, 
taken  by  the  Philistines,''  and  brought  toAshdod,  where  they  placed  it 
in  the  temple  of  Dagon.'*'  Seven  months  later,'*  they  removed  it  to  the 
territory  of  the  Israelites,  to  the  bonudaries  (tfBoth-shemesh.'^  Shortly 
afterwards,  it  was  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  sent  toEiijath-jearim, 
where  it  was  received  into  the  house  of  Abinudab,  and  guarded  by  his 
son  Eleazar.'*  There  it  remained  *a  long  time",'*  considerably  more 
than  Hwenty  years'*;''  and  from  thence  Saul  took  it  occasionally  to 


22  1  Sam.  XXI.  1—10;  XXII.  lO. 

M  XXn.  16—19. 

u  I  Ki.  III.  4;  I  Chroii.XVI.  39;  XXI. 
29;  comp.  Comm.  on  Exod.  pp.  C20, 
C21.  According  to  tbcTalmud(Zcvach. 
IIS^),  the  TabtTnadc  was  in  Shilob 
300  yean,  in  Nob  and  Gibeon  57,  and 
in  Gilgal  14  yean — which  are  purely 
coi\iectoral  fij^ret. 

s»  1  Chr.  XXL  18,  26;  2  Sam.  XXIV. 
18,25. 

»•  Comp.  t  Sam.  IV.  3—22;  V.  6,  7 ; 
VI.  20;  etc.  See  Comni.  on  Exod.  pp. 
479,  4bO,  494.    A  better  ri^bt,  therc^ 


fore,  had  the  people  of  Betli-Khemesh 
to  sacrifice  in  tlicir  town,  when  in 
possession  of  the  Ark,  though  not  of 
tlieTahemacle(l  Sara.  VI.  15). 

S7  1  Sam.  IV.  II. 

"  V.  I,  2.  w  VI.  1. 

w  VI.  12—20.  >  I  VII.  1. 

*'  o  lyn  m^. 

ss  VII.  2.  The  Hebrew  historian, 
evidently  uncertain  as  to  the  exact 
duration,  ventured  to  fix  it  at  20  yearn; 
but  as  the  Ark  was  brought  into  the 
house  of  Ahinadab  about  8  inoiitiM 
alter  tlic  dcalU  ot  il\,  qlu^V^Vkw  ^^\u 
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accompany  him  on  his  war-expeditions,  to  serve  him  as  aDiyine  oracle, 
and  to  enhance  the  sanctity  of  his  altars  and  his  sacrifices.'  Then 
David,  surrounded  by  a  large  concourse  of  people,  fetched  it  from  the 
house  of  Abinadab,'  to  remove  it  to  Jerusalem;  but  terrified  by  a 
fearAil  accident^  he  loft  it^  on  the  way,  in  the  house  of  Obed-Edom, 
where  it  was  preserved  for  three  months ; '  then,  however,  David  carrying 
out  his  resolve,  transported  it  to  Jerusalem,^  where  it  thenceforward 
remained.'  And  when  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Solomon's  reign,  after 
the  completion  of  the  Temple,  the  Tabernacle  with  its  vessels  was 
brought  from  Gibeon  to  Jerusalem,  the  Ark  was  deposited,  in  its  due 
place,  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the  new  Sanctuary.*   Therefore,  from 


from  thence  by  David  long  aflcr  the 
death  of  Saul,  and  after  the  subjuga- 
tion of  all  the  hostile  tribes  around 
(comp.  2  Sam.  VL  2,  3,  and  VII.  1),  it 
roust  have  been  kept  there  more  than 
half  a  century ;  for  the  reign  of  Saul 
alone  comprised  at  least  20  years 
{Joseph.  Antiq.  VI.  xiv.  9;  Clem.  Alex, 
Strom.  I.  HO),  or  according  to  other 
traditions  40  years  (Acts  XIII.  21; 
Joseph.  1.  c.  in  conformity  with  the 
usual  text,  'EfiaaUevat — 6Saovloq — 
Sa^9V^Xov  Cwrroc  Iri;  ^jitm  n^  role 
ditm,  xtlnn^aarrQ^  ^i  #vo  mai  ff2«o<v«; 
whereas  another  reading  conflrmed  by 
the  statement  of  Clemens  Alcxandrinus 
/.  e.,  has  xtXevT'^oartoq  4i  ^vo);  to 
which  must  be  added  the  whole  time 
of  Samuel's  public  activity  up  to  Saul's 
coronation,  and  about  8  years  of  Da- 
vid's reign  (2  Sam.  V.  5). 

1  1  SanL  XIV.  18,  34,  35;  comp.XV. 
34.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been 
no  unusual  practice  for  military  lead- 
ers to  take  with  them  the  Ark  as  the 
most  powerful  protection  of  the  army ; 
comp.  1  Sam.  IV.  3  sqq. ;  2  Sam.  XV. 
24,  25;  and  so  probably  Judg.  XX. 
26— 28  (comp.  vers.  18,  23;  XXI.  2), 
where  we  0nd  the  Ark  in  Bethel, 
while  the  Tabernacle  was  evidently 
elsewhere,  since  the  Israelites  had  to 
erect  an  altar  for  the  performance  of 
•acriOces,  Judg.  XXI.  4.  A  similar 
custom  prevailed  among  other  nations 
(eomp.  2  Sam.  V.  21). 


s  Abinadab  is,  in  2  SanL  VI.  2, 
stated  to  have  lived  in  mirp  ^^^3, 
which,  however,  is  no  doubt  identical 
with  D^-^yi  [\ryp  (I  Sam.  VII.  1),  as 
this  is  also  cidlcd  ^j;3~n^*^  (Josh. 
XV..  60);  comp.  Gramberg,  Relig. 
Ideen,  I.  p.  29. 

>  2Sam.VI.  2— 11. 

«  Vers.  12—17;  comp.  1  Chr.XV.  28. 

»  2  Sam.  XV.  24,25,  29.  It  does  not 
concern  us  here  to  enquire  whether 
the  Ark  mentioned  in  the  passages 
Just  quoted  from  the  historical  Books, 
was  the  Ark,  or  one  like  that  described 
in  Exodus,  and  whether  it  contained 
the  Tablets  of  the  Law,  and  had  the 
Mercy-seat  and  the  Cherubim:  though 
the  fact  of  its  long  absence  from  the 
Tent  of  Meeting**,  to  which,  according 
to  the  Pentateuch,  it  inseparably  be- 
longed, and  the  careless  placing  of  it  in 
}he  houses  of  private  individuals,  ren- 
der the  existence  of  the  sacred  imple- 
ments, which  the  Book  of  Exodus 
attributes  to  the  time  of  Moses,  more 
than  doubtful. 

•  1  Ki.  VIII.  1—6.  We  may  thus 
briefly  complete  the  history  of  the  Ark. 
In  the  time  of  the  divided  empire,  it 
was  taken  away,  probably  by  tome 
idolatrouf  monarch,  tboagh  it  it  nn- 
known  by  whom,  and  on  what  occa- 
sion; it  was  ultimately  restored  to  its 
place  by  the  pious  king  Josiah  (2Chr. 
XXXV.  3),  and  probably  destroyed  or 
lost  at  the  demolition  of  the  Temple 
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the  time  of  Eli,  the  Tabernacle  was  incomplete,  and  could  not,  according 
to  the  injunctions  of  the  Pentateuch,  be  considered  a  true  *?ent  of 
Meeting.*'^  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  snrprising'to  find,  during  this 
period,  holy  acts  performed  and  sacrifices  offered,  in  places  neither 
sanctified  by  the  presence  of  the  Ark  nor  of  the  Tabernacle,  as  the 
instances  aboye  referred  to  abundantly  prove.  *  It  is  true,  that  the 
Books  of  Chronicles  furnish  different  accounts  in  nearly  all  the  points 
just  discussed;  and  as  they  are  frequently  adduced  in  support  of  the 
current  views,  it  is  advisable  briefiy  to  characterise  their  nature  and 
tendency.  The  alterations  are  the  more  striking  by  their  systematic 
consistency;  they  breathe  throughout  aLeritical  and  theocratic  spirit; 
and  to  this  spirit  facts  and  events  are  unscrupulously  rendered  subor- 
dinate. Thus  theChronist  introduces  Levites  when  the  Ark  was  brought 
to  Zion  by  David,'  on  which  occasion  he  makes  them  sing  a  hymn  of 
praise  manifestly  borrowed  from  various  Psalms  of  the  period  of  the 
exile.'*  He  represents  Solomon  acquainted  with  the  '^Mosaic**  Tabern- 
acle, *<  the  regulations  of  the  Book  of  Numbers  with  respect  to  its 
transport,''  and  the  sacrificial  ritual  of  the  Pentateuch,  *'  familiar  also 
to  Abijah,  the  son  of  Behoboam.  ^*  He  describes  the  Book  of  the  Law 
"found"  in  Josiah*s  time  distinctly  as  the  work  of  Moses.  '*  He  reports 
the  slaughter  of  an  enormous  number  of  sacrifices,  contrary  to  all 

by  Nebuchadnezzar;  hot  according  to  Mrucled  on  the  model  of  the  latter, 

an  old  tradition,  Jeremiah,  at  the  com-  with  curtains,  though  in  a  very  simple 

mand  of  God,  took  it,  together  with  form  (2  Sam.  VII.  2;  XI.  11);  comp. 

the  TalM*rnacle,  to  Blount  Fisgah,  and  1  Chr.  XVI.  39.  where  the  rnrp  pBHO 

concealed  it  in  a  cavern,   which  he  ix  nicntioni*d  in  contradintinction  to 

doted  and  fastened,  and  which  will  that  ^*v<*  though  the  Chronist,  in  a 

not  be  discovered  before  the  appointed  later  p;iHHage  (XXI.  29),   makes  both 

time  of  Israel's  restoration  (2  Mace.  II.  identical;  M*e  ittfra  p.  32. 

4j-%):  therefore,  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  •  lump.  1  Sam.  Vll.  5,  C,  9,  10, 17; 

the  later  Temples  was  empty  (Joseph.  IX.  12,  13;  X.  17;  XI.  15;  Xlll.  9  sqq.\ 

BeU.Jnd.V.v.5,  lknTo^iov}ffr£UK#r  XX.  6;  2  Sam.  XXIV.  25;  1  Ki.  1.  9; 

«vcf ;  rMiy.Hist.V.9),or,asJewishau-  111.  2,  3. 

thoritietsUte,  had  instead  of  the  Ark  an  '  1  Chr.  XV.  2C;    comp.   2  Sam. 

altar-ttone  (nVlBr)  rai*^  three  digits  VI.  13. 

above  the  ground,  and  used,  oa  the  >•  1  Chr.  XXVI.  S — 36 ;  comp.  Fs.  C V. 

Day  of  Atonement,  by  the  High-priest,  1—15;  XCVl.  1—13;  CVI.  1,  47,  48. 

to  put  the  censer  upon  (Miikm.  Vom.  »  2  Chr.  1. 2—6;  comp.  I  Ki.lll.  2—4. 

v.  2;  BaHennr.  in  loe.  explains  nvir  ''  ^  ^kr.  XXlll.  26;  comp.  Num.  111. 


by  *nD^  fmmdaiim,  9C  of  the  world).  IV.  Vll. ;  hut  see  also  2  Chr.  XXXV.  3. 

7  Tb€teDt(t^nN)tn«Btioiicd  in 2Sam.  ^*  2  Chr.  II.  3 ;  comp.  1  Ki.  V.  lUsqg. 

VL  17  and  1  Chr.  XVI.  1,  is  not  the  >«  2  Chr.  Xlll.  11 ;  comp.  I  Ki.  XV. 

old  Tabernacle,    but   one   specially  1 — S. 

erected  by  David  to  receive  the  Ark  **;W0  T3<2Chr.XXXIV«t4;comv. 

of  the  Covenant;  if  wm$  pnbMy  eon-  2  Ki.  XXIL  b. 
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probability/  to  which  may  be  added  his  statement  that  king  Jeho- 
shaphat  levied  in  Judea  alone  an  army  of  1,160,000  men,'  which  was 
probably  more  than  the  entire  population  of  the  province :  indeed  he 
does  not  seem  always  to  have  realised  to  his  mind  the  figures  he  men- 
tions ;  for  he  contends  thatDavid  had  laid  aside  for  the  building  of  the 
Temple  '400,000  talents  of  gold,  and  1000,000  talents  of  silver",  be- 
sides brass  and  iron  '^beyond  weight**; '  and  again  that  his  body  guard 
consisted  of  288,000  men,  while  in  the  older  account  it  is  stated  at 
600  men.^  He  amply  adorns  his  narrative  with  miracles,*  and  with 
additions,  alterations,  and  expansions  in  the  Levitical  sense  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  very  spirit  of  his  sources  is  perverted,  which,  in  the  main, 
were  probably  an  enlarged  and  augmented  edition  of  the  canonical  Books 
of  Samuel  and  Kings.*  He  refers  the  institutions  mentioned  in  the  middle 
Books  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  in  Ezekiel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  to  the 
earlier  times,  especially  those  of  David  and  Solomon.  He  describes  the 
service  of  the  Tabernacle,  with  store-houses,  treasuries,  and  an  organised 
system  of  officials,  in  a  manner  evidently  betraying  the  combined  fea- 
tures of  various  later  epochs.''  He  connects  genealogically  celebrated  men 
of  subsequent  times,  as  Samuel,  Heman,  and  Asaph,  with  the  patriarchs, 
especially  Levi;*  in  fact,  he  considers  the  whole  caste  of  the  Levites 
as  holy,  and  continually  represents  t&em  as  exercising  decisive  influence 
«»n  the  course  of  history.  As  a  rule,  he  is  anxious  to  vindicate  the 
kings  of  Judah,  in  opposition  to  the  statements  of  earlier  historians.* 
But  he  fictitiously  attributes  every  variety  of  idolatry  to  king  Joram,** 


«  1  Clir.  XV.  11 ;  XXIX.  32.  33;  clc; 
M!c  p.  ft.  «  t  Chr.  XVII.  U— 18. 

s  1  Chr.  XXII.  14;  corop.  also  XXIV. 
4 — 7. 

«  2  Sam.  XV.  18;  comp.  2 Chr.  Xlll. 
3, 7 ;  XIV.  8, 9 ;  XXV.  5 ;  XXVI.  1 3 ;  etc.; 
t»cc  the  lists  in  Kuenen,  Histoirc  criti- 
<|ue  deK  livrcs  de  rancicii Testament,  I. 
pp.  4B4,  485 ;  comp.  on  the  other  hand, 

1  Ki.  IX.  14;  2Ki.XVm.  15. 

»  1  Chr.  XXI.  2G,  28;  XXVni.l— 19 
(where  it  is  related  thatDavid  received 
"in  writing:  by  the  hand  of  God**  — 

•nn^  TO  3ro3  —  *bc  model  of  the 
Temple  with  all  its  accessory  buildings 
and  utensils;  comp.  Exod.  XXV.  9); 

2  Chr.  Vn.  1-^;  XXVI.  IC— 21. 

•  Comp.  Kutnen^  1.  c.  pp.  460—477; 
see  1  Chr.  XV.  12, 13  (comp.  2Sam.  VI. 
6,  1);  1  Chr.  XXI.  29,30;  2  Chr.l.  3—5 


(comp.  I  Ki.  HI.  4);  1  Chr.  XXII.  2—5 
(comp.  1  Ki.  V.  20, 23);  XXII.  8  (corop. 
I  Ki.  V.  17);  XXIX.  17, 18;  2  Chr.  HI.  4 
(comp.  I  Ki.  VI.  3);  VIll.  1 1  (comp.  1  Ki. 
VII.  8);  IX.  14  (comp.  I  Ki.  X.  5;  2  Ki. 
XVI.  18);  XV.  10—15  (corop.  IRi.XV. 
12, 13);  XXIV.  13,  14  (comp.  2Ki.  XU. 
13, 14);  XXIX.  7  sqq,  (corop.  2Ki.XVI. 
10  sqq.);  XXXI.  3—11;  XXXHL  4,  5, 
1 1—13  (corop.  2  Ki.  XXL4«  5);  XXXVI. 
6,  7  (comp.  2  Ki.  XXIV.  1,  2). 

7  1  Chr.  DC.  1—34. 

•  1  Chr.  VI.  1—15,  18—32. 

t  Comp.  2  Chr.  XU.  1  and  I  Ki.  XIV. 
22—24;  2  Chr.  XUl.  2  and  I  KI.  XV. 
2—5;  2  Chr.  XTV.  2,  4;  XVII.  6  and 

1  Ki.  XV.  14;  XXU.  44;  2  Chr.  XXIV. 
2«99.  and  2  Ki.  XH.  3  J99. ;  2  Chr.XXV. 

2  and  2  Ki.  XIV.  3,  4;  etc. 
to  2  Chr.  XXI.  11. 
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evidently  because  his  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israt-l.  >  ^ 
For  untheocratic  kings,  as  Joash  and  Ahaz,  he  invents  punishment  and 
misfortune.  *'  On  the  oth^r  hand,  he  omits  ii^'uring  traits  in  the  histoi7 
of  his  favourites.  He  is  silent  aboutDavid's  unlawful  use  of  th^  ephod,  ^' 
his  concubines, '  *  and  his  crimes  against  Bathsheba  and  Uriah ; '  *  he  sup- 
presses all  mention  of  his  cruelty  against  the  Ammonites,  *<^  and  of  his 
infamous  surrender  of  five  of  Saul's  descendants  to  the  Gibeonites  to  be 
*hung  up  before  the  Lord*' ;  *^  he  passes  over  the  fearful  and  unnatural 
confusion  in  David's  family;  *  *  and  makes  no  aUusion  to  the  foreign  wives 
and  idolatry  of  Solomon.  **  The  result  of  all  this  may  be  thus  summed  up. 
The  Books  of  Chronicles  are  the  work  of  om  author;  for  they  disclose 
throughout  the  same  systematic  re-arrangement  of  history.  They 
were  written  at  a  time  when  the  eloquence  of  the  prophets  had  been 
succeeded  by  the  direction  of  the  priests.  The  author,  aLevite,  anxious 
to  glorify  his  tribe  and  to  secure  its  material  prosperity,  may,  in 
modifying  the  earlier  records,  have  undertaken  a  task  congenial  and 
acceptable  to  his  contemporaries,  who  had  themselves  undergone  a 
signal  change ;  yet  his  work  is  a  grave  offence  against  the  spirit  of 
truth  and  honesty.^®  He  shows  neither  the  ability  nor  the  desire  for 
writing  an  impartial  and  faithful  history.  Recognising  no  higher,  scar- 
cely knowing  another,  interest  than  that  of  Levitical  priesthood,  he  is  be- 
trayed into  the  most  obvious  and  invidious  prejudices  against  all  other 
classes  and  intellectual  pursuits.    He,  therefore,  deseives  no  authority 


>i  2Ki.VlILl8. 

t«  2  Chr  XXIV.  23—25,  comp.  2  Ki. 
XII.  18;  2  Chr.  XXVllI.  20—24,  comp. 
2  Ki.  XVI.  8  sqq. 

13  Sec  Sect.  XXII.  init 

'*  D^wV^Dt  ^  Chr.  XrV.  3;  comp. 
2  Sam.  V.  1 3.    i»  2  Sam.  XI.  2— XII.  20. 

tc  2Sam.  XII.  31. 

n  2  Sam,  XXI,  1—9. 

t^  2  Sam.  XIII— XX. 

1*  Further  detailit  may  be  found  in 
Jh  Hetie,  Beitrftge  lar  Einleitung  in 
da»  AllG  Tei»tamenl,  Band  I ;  and  Ein- 
Icitung  §S  190,  191 ;  Gramberg,  Die 
Chi^nik  nach  ihreni  ge»chichtlichen 
Character  und  ihrer  Glaubw&rdigkeit, 
etc.;  and  Religions-ldeen  1.  81—93; 
1G2— 168;  24S— 261;  ihHdtam,  Intro- 
duction to  the  0]dTe»tanent,IL8l— 85; 
KtieneH,  1,  c.  p.  464,465,485— 493;  Gra^, 
Geschicht  Buch.d,A.T.  pp.  114—247. 


><>  It  is  iifillicr  poKsiblc  nor  dc)>»irablc 
to  attiMiipt  .1  dofonce  of  the  Chroiiist 
by  some  vague  remarks  like  these, 
"Faudrait-il  conelure  que  I'auteur  des 
Chroiiique«  eut  viv  de  mauvaise  foil 
N'oublions  pas  qu'il  a  ecrit  sous  Tern- 
pire  do  principes  dont  persunne  dc  son 
temps  nesongeait  /icoutcstcr  la  valour'* 
(Kuentn,  I.  c.  p.  493);  especially  if 
every  single  damaging  detail  is  ad- 
miUed,  and  the  alleged  diflereiiee  be- 
tween "I'ancienne  ecolc  rmtionalistc'*, 
which  is  censured  in  its  represeutative 
l)e  Wotte,  and  *'la  bonne  niothode 
historique"  (ibid.  p.  494).  amount^  to 
nothing  eUobut  that  thf*  latter  is  more 
veiled  and  yniardod  in  it»  phraseoI«Mr> : 
but  wo  are  iiM*liii«*d  l«»  lM>li«*ve  thai  Iho 
eiid^  «*r  niblical  soioiice  aiv*  bolter  M*r- 
ved  by  a  distinet  and  uiiequiv«»cul  ex- 
pression of  results. 
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whatever  as  a  source  of  history,  at  least  on  points  connected  with  public 
worship;  and  disavowing  his  statements,  we  resume  our  sketch. 

It  may  naturally  be  expected  that  the  building  of  Solomons 
Temple  materially  augmented  the  splendour  of  the  sacrificial  serrice. 
Large  numbers  of  worshippers  were  no  doubt  attracted  by  the  fame 
of  the  king's  wealth,  power,  and  wisdom.  The  magnificence  of  the 
sacred  edifice,  exaggerated  by  report,  contributed  to  allure  risitors  not 
always  prompted  by  the  purest  motives  of  devotion,  and  often  utterly 
estranged  from  a  religious  life.*  But  the  Temple  was  by  no  means  the 
only  and  exclusive  place  of  worship.  Solomon  himself  sot  the  example 
of  defying  all  hierarchical  institutions.  He  not  only  himself^  though 
no  Levite,  olSered  three  times  every  year  burnt-offerings  and  thank- 
offerings,  and  incense,  upon  the  holy  altars;'  but  he  built  ''a  high 
place  for  Ohemosh  the  abomination  of  Moab,  on  the  hiU  that  is  before 
Jerusalem,  and  forlfolech,  the  abomination  of  the  children  of  Ammon": 
he  adopted,  in  fact,  the  religious  rites  of  all  his  foreign  wives.'  It 
may  be,  that  the  exclusion  of  non-Levites  from  priestly  functions  in  the 
Temple,  could  gradually  be  enforced,  as  the  power  of  the  Levites  be- 
came, in  the  course  of  time,  more  commanding,  and  their  spirit  more 
rigorous.^  But  it  was  certainly  impossible  to  insist  upon  the  absolute 
unity  of  worship,  and  to  compel  the  Hebrews  to  sacrifice  in  Jerusalem 
alone.  From  Solomon's  immediate  successors  to  the  very  termination  both 
of  the  empire  of  Ephraim  and  of  Judah,  we  find  kings  and  people,  and 
often  prophets  and  priests,  inveterately  addicted  to  all  pagan  rites, 
which  they  performed  at  whatever  place  they  choso,  as  will  be  proved 
by  the  unreserved  admissions  of  the  Hebrew  writers  themselves.* 
Additions  and  modifications  in  the  service  of  the  Temple  were  unscru- 
pulously introduced  not  by  priests  alone  but  by  worldly  rulers,  evidently 
unfettered  by  the  existence  of  binding  laws.  Solomon  occasionally 
offered  the  sacrifices,  not  on  the  brazen  altar,  but  in  the  Court  of  the 
Temple  generally.*  When  king  Ahaz  (B.C.743— 728),  zealously  intent 
upon  the  improvement  of  religious  institutions,  had  seen,  at  Damascus, 
a  new  altar,  he  sent  an  exact  model  of  it  to  the  priest  Uriah,  who 
without  hesitation  reprodnced  the  heathen  fabric,  placed  it  in  the  Court 
of  the  Temple,  for  which  purpose  he  .removed  the  ^Id  brazen  altar  to 
another  position:  the  king  himself  sacrificed  on  the  new  structure, 
ordered  Uriah  to  use  it  thenceforth  for  all  offerings  and  libations,  and 


1  Comp.  bai.  L  11—13}  XXDC.  13;  «  1  Ki.  XI.  7,  8. 

etc;  tec  Sect  IV.  4  Comp.  2  Chr.  XXVL  16—21. 

«  1  Ki.  UL  25;  see  Ihe  Treatise  on  •  See  Sect  XXII;  comp.  p.  19. 

Priesthood,  ch.  V.  •  1  Ki.  VEU.  64. 
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reserred  to  himself  the  decision  with  regard  to  the  old  altar:  a  Mosaic 
ordinance  on  the  subject  seems  to  have  been  entirely  unknown.^  Nay, 
the  heights  (mo^),  used  for  sacrifices  throughout  the  land,  were  left 
untouched  even  by  some  of  those  pious  kings  who  sincerely  desired  to 
establish  a  pure  worship  in  harmony  with  the  yiews  of  the  best  and 
most  enlightened  teachers,  by  the  kings  Joash,  Asa,  and  Jehoshaphat, 
Amaziah,  Azariah,  and  Jotham.  *  This  significant  fact  irresistibly  suggests 
the  conclusion,  that,  in  the  age  of  those  kings,  either  the  prohibition  of 
worship  on  heights  formed  no  part  of  the  Law,  or  the  Law  was  so  im- 
perfectly diffused  that  its  ordinances  were  little  known  even  to  theocratic 
kings.  How  completely  institutions  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
the  time  of  Moses,  and  to  have  been  ei^oined  by  him  in  writing,  were 
neglected  for  centuries,  is  manifest  from  that  remarkable  occurrence  in 
the  reign  of  Josiah,  when  ^e  Book  of  the  Law'*  *  or  *the  Book  of  the 
Covenant" '  ®  was  ''found"  in  the  Telnple,  when  the  king  learnt,  with  ming- 
led surprise  and  consternation,  the  curse-laden  illegality  of  idolatrous 
worship,  ^ '  and  when  he  ordered  a  celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Passover, 
such  as  had  not  been  kept  'Yrom  the  days  of  the  Judges  who  judged 
Israel,  and  all  the  days  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  of  the  kings  of  Judah.*' ' ' 
Finally,  the  regular  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  supposed  to  have  been 
undertaken  three  times  annually,  were  never,  and  in  fact  could  never 
be,  carried  out  in  the  manner  ordained  by  the  Pentateuch.  The  extra- 
ordinary sacrifices  commanded  by  the  same  code  could,  in  most  cases, 
not  be  offered  up  in  Jerusalem.  Hence,  there  remained,  for  the  service 
in  the  Temple,  besides  occasional  visits  of  the  pious  from  near  and 
far,  chiefly  the  celebration  of  the  festivals''  and  the  performance  of 
the  daily  sacrifices  by  the  appointed  priests. 

2.  We  can,  therefore,  hardly  be  surprised  at  various  minor  discrepan- 
cies between  the  sacrificial  ordinances  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  practice 
of  pious  leaders  in  later  times.  The  Law  prescribes  muU  victims  for 
burnt-offerings ;  *  ^  yet  on  an  occasion  of  peculiar  solemnity  and  importance, 


7  2  Ki.  XVI.  10—16:  the  ChroDi»t 
takes  care  not  to  mention  the  new  altar 
(2  Chr.  XX\T1I.  20—24). 

9  1  Ki.  XV.  14;  XXII.  44;  2  Ki.XlI. 
4;  XIV.  4;  XV.  4,  35;  corop.  I  Ki.  lit. 
2,3;  2  Chr.  XV.  17;  XX.  33;  XXXIII. 
17.  On  the  discrepancy  between  1  Ki. 
XV.  14  and  2  Chr.  XIV.  2,  4;  between 
1  Ki.  XXIL  44  and  2  Chr.  XVU.  6,  see 
Sect.  XXII;  on  the  alterations  of  the 
Books  of  Chronicles,  iupra. 

•  2  Ki.  XXn.  8,  7nV)7)  IDD. 


!•  xxni  2, 21,  nnan  -^dd. 

»  XXII.  11, 13;  XXilL  4—20.  24. 

ts  XXin.  21 .  Nehemiah  (VIU.  1 7)  men- 
tions a  similar  neglect  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  from  the  time  of  Joshua 
down  to  his  own.  Tbe»e  points,  to- 
gether with  the  momentous  inferencos 
they  involve,  will  later  be  examined 
with  greater  m;niiteues«.  Tomp.  George^ 
Jud.  Fc^t4:,  pp.  13  #99. 

IS  Comp.  1  Sam.  1. 3. 21 ;  X  25 ;  etc. 

t*  Uv.  \.  \  V^\  %Kt  ^tX.N\\V  V 
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the  people  assisted  by  the  Levites  sacrificed  cows  as  holocausts.  ^  Samuel 
killed  a  sucking  lamb^  for  a  bumt-o£feriiig,^  although  the  lawful  age 
was  above  one  year  old.^  According  to  the  Pentateuch,  a  holocaust  ac- 
companied by  a  bloodless  oflfering  was  to  be  presented  both  morning 
and  evening;^  but  in  the  time  of  El^ah,  one cliief  daily  sacrifice. seems 
to  have  been  performed  at  noon,  while  the  morning  sacrifice  was  not 
necessarily  an  animal,  but  simply  a  bloodless  oblation;^  even  in  the 
reign  of  Ahaz  it  was  probably  the  practice  to  present  a  holocaust  in 
the  morning  and  a  bloodless  offering  in  the  evening.  ^  Libations  consisted, 
in  earlier  times,  not  only  of  wine,  but  also  of  oil  or  water. '  It  seems 
to  have  been  customary  that  the  priests  received  their  due  portions  of 
meaihaiied,  and  not  raw;  but  in  the  former  case,  they  could  not  so  easily 
choose  the  pieces  at  their  pleasure;  therefore  the  sons  of  Eli  demanded 
the  raw  flesh,*  as  is  alone  lawful  according  to  the  Pentateuch.  ><^ 

But  in  some  instances,  the  very  nature  of  the  sacrifices  is  different 
in  the  Pentateuch  and  in  history.    The  thank-offerings  (D^p^^)  are  in 
the  Law  distinctly  characterised  as  "offerings  of  safety"  or  as  praise- 
offerings";  and  their  specific  features  cannot  possibly  be  mistaken." 
But  in  earlier  times,  they  were,  like  the  holocausts,  employed  for  the 
confirmation  of  compacts  and  treaties,  of  mutual  vows  and  solemn 
pledges.  Thus,  when  the  Israelites  at  Mizpah  promised  by  an  oath  ne- 
ver to  intermarry  with  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  because  it  was  convicted 
of  detestable  immorality,  Hhey  built  there  an  altar,  and  offered  up 
burnt-offerings  and  D^p^r":''  the  repast  connected  with  the  latter 
and  forming  their  distinctive  peculiarity,  was  deemed  a  bond  of  union 
and  brotherhood.''  A  similar  meaning  must  no  doubt  be  assigned  to 
the  D^p^tr  which,  not  long  before  the  same  date,  the  Israelites  offered 
at  Bethel:  repeatedly  defeated  by  the  Bei^amites,  and  oppressed  witli 
bitter  grief,  they  resolved  to  persevere  in  the  just  warfare,  and  conclud- 
ing an  alliance  of  determined  and  unyielding  resistance,  they  presented 
"holocausts  and  U^oht^.  '^  Again,  in  earlier  periods,  c^p^ef  or  "safety- 


1  ISam.lV.14,15.ThereaM>iithanhe 
cows  were  consecrated  to  God  because 
they  had  drawn  the  holy  Ark  {H'mer, 
Rcal-W5rt1.  192;  Gramberg,  Rel  Id. 
I.  113)  is  insufficient  to  account  for  a 
manifest  contravention  of  the  Law. 

» An  rho.  *  1  Sam.  VII.  9. 

4  See  Sect.  Vm.  3.    •  See  Sect.  XHI. 

•  1  Ki.  XVin.  29;  2  Ki.  III.  20. 

^  2  Ki.  XVI.  15.        «  See  Seel.  XII. 

*  1  Sam.  n.  15—17;    comp.  also 
Judg.  Vl.  IS,  19. 


»•  The  remarks  of  Micliaclis  (Mos. 
R.  IV.  }  20ti)  and  of  Hengstenherg 
(Aulh.  des  Pent  11.  87,  68)  are  not  to 
the  purpose.  n  See  Sect.  XIV. 

««  Judgr.  XXL  4.        »  Comp.  ver.  5. 

H  Comp.Judg.XX.26.  It  is  artificial 
to  explain  in  this  passage  the  q^d^^ 
as  identical  with  ntbiy,  «incc  they 
were  likewise  burnt  entirely  (ohv)' 
and  it  is  arbitrary  to  take  the  QiQ^^ 
merely  as  an  accessory  to  the  nT^)y 
and  to  deny  them  a  direct  relation 
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offerings"  seem  to  have  been  customary  when  help,  or  rescae  was 
prayed  far:^^  Saul,  terrified  at  an  expected  attack  of  the  Philistines^ 
offered  D^pbxr,  besides  holocausts;'*  and  so  David  whdn  a  pestilence 
raged. '  ^  Later,  however,  they  were  confined  to  occasions  when  deliverance 
had  been  obtained  and  was  thanked  for;^^  and  thus  ezclasively  they 
appear  in  the  Levitical  Law. 

Again,  the  expiatory  offerings,  themselves  of  later  adoption,  ob- 
tained the  development  exhibited  in  the  Pentateuch,  only  by  gradual 
stages :  at  firsts  trespass-offerings  (DrN),  generally  including  pecu- 
niary restitution,  were  introduced,  chiefly  for  offences  connected  with 
the  rights  of  property;  then  the  sin-offerings  (riNIpn),  for  all  transgres- 
sions inadvertently  committed;  but  for  some  periods  they  were 
accompanied  by  a  proportionate  fine  paid  to  the  priests ;  till  at  last 
they  were  offered  alone,  and  rendered  more  impressive  by  the' solemnity 
of  their  ritual  >* 

The  question,  then,  arises :  Did  Moses  lay  down  any  distinct  laws 
with  regard  to  religious  worship?  and  if  so,  are  the  precepts  embodied 
in  the  three  middle  Books  of  the  Pentateuch  traceable  to  his  authority? 
If  it  is  difficult  to  reply  categorically  to  the  first  point,  history  gives 
an  unequivocal  denial  to  the  second.  It  proves  that,  for  many  centuries 
after  Moses,  the  Levitical  ordinances  were  neither  practised  nor  known ; 
that  primitive  notions  and  institutions  prevailed  for  protracted  periods; 
that  a  long  and  severe  struggle  was  fought  between  monotheism  and 
pagan  idolatry;  till  gradually  and  late,  theocratic  views  conquered,  and 
revolutionized  the  religious  life  of  the  nation.  It  is  true  t(uit  sacrifices 
were  offered  at  all  times  with  some  fixed  though  simple  ceremonies;'* 
they  wore  regarded  as  acts  of  piety  and  virtue;  and  while  their  neglect 
was  denounced  as  wickedness  and  revolt,'*  their  compulsory  suspension 
appeared  as  a  dire  curse  and  visitation;"  they  always  formed  a  pro- 
minent feature  in  the  picture  of  perfect  and  godly  excellence,"  and 


lo  Uic  Kad  cviMil.    Conip.  aUo  Exod. 

xxrv.  5. 

«»  Called  by  the  Rn»»».iiis  l,y  ^t^^ 

TfVn.  *•   1  Sam.  XIII.  9. 

"  2  Sam.  XXiV.  25. 

"  Termed  -^^^  ^y  ,-^-n,-|. 

«»  Sec  Seel,  XV. 

*•  Compare  Judg.  0.  5;  VI.  18—21, 
2S-27;  Xm.  16,  19;  XX.  26;  XXI.  4; 
1  Sam.  I.  3,  21;  II.  13— 17,  2<*;  111.14; 
VI.  14,  15;  Vn.  6,  9;  IX.  13:  .\.  8;  XI. 
15;  XIII.  9;  XV.  15,  22;  XVI.  3—5; 
XX.  6;  XXL  5—7;  2  Sam.  VI.  13, 17, 


IS;  XV.  12;  XXIV,  25;  1  Ki.  I.  9,  25; 
III.  4 ;  VIII.  5,  63 ;  IX.  25;  X.  5 ;  XII.  32 ; 
XIII.  1  tqq,\  XVin.  29;  2  Ki.  III.  20; 
cf^p.  2  Ki.  XVI.  13—15;  Hw.  V.  6; 
VI.  6;  r«.  XX.  4;  XXVII.  6;  L.  S,  9; 
LXVI.  15;  ex.  3;  CXVI.  17;  CXLI.  2; 
1  Chr.  XXIII.  31;  Ezra  lU.  4;  Sir. 
XXXVin.  1 1 ;  Malth.  VTH.  4 ;  AeU 
XXI.  26.  «•  Ecel.  IX.  2 ;  hal. 

XI.1II.  Vy  24  ;  eomp.  .Mattli.  XXIII.  IK 

»  Comp.  Hos.  III.  4;  Joel  1.  9,  13, 
14;  II.  14,  17. 

'9  Corop.Jer.XVli26;XXXlILlS,22. 
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were  hence  expected  to  be  most  abundant  in  the  dajs  approaching 
the  Messianic  age.^  The  prophet  Joel,  who  lived  about  fi.  C.  800, 
lamented  that,  at  the  time  of  the  locust  plague,  "bloodless  offerings  and 
drink-offerings' were  cut  off  from  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  priests, 
the  Lord's  ministers,  mourned*';*  and  with  greater  yehemence  still,  he 
exclaimed, ''Oird  yourselves  and  moan,  ye  priests;  wail,  ye  ministers 
of  the  altar;  come,  be  all  night  in  sackcloth,  ye  ministers  of  my  God: 
for  the  bloodless  offering  and  the  drink-offering  is  withheld  from  the 
house  of  your  6od"^  —  which  offerings,  as  a  rule,  formed  the  accom- 
paniments of  animal  sacrifices.  But  it  is  equally  certain,  that  even  the 
regular  sacrificial  service  was  neglected  at  all  times.  The  king  Hezekiah 
(B.  C.  728^699)  commanded  the  priests  and  Levites,  "Hear  me,  ye 
Levites,  sanctify  now  yourselves,  and  sanctify  the  house  of  the  Lord 
Ood  of  your  fathers,  and  carry  forth  the  filthiness  out  of  the  holy  place: 
for  our  fathers  have  trespassed  . . .  and  have  turned  away  their  faces 
from  the  habitation  of  the  Lord  . .  .;  also  they  have  shut  up  the  doors 
of  the  porch,  and  put  out  the  lamps,  and  have  not  burnt  incense  nor 
offered  burnt-offerings  in  the  holy  place  to  the  Ood  of  IsraeL"^  Even 
If  alachi,  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  who  so  zealously  laboured  for  the 
practical  introduction  of  the  institutions  of  the  Pentateuch,  severely 
complained  of  the  general  neglect  of  the  chief  sacrificial  laws.*  The 
pious  and  gifted  teachers  who  occasionally  arose  in  the  nation,  never 
ceased  to  inveigh  against  the  equal  and  simultaneous  corruption  of 
people,  priest,  and  prophet,^  which  would  have  been  impossible,  had 
the  priests  qfccnpied  the  position  and  been  charged  with  the  functions 
assigned  to  them  in  the  Pentateuch. 

Therefore,  what  is  natural  and  probable  in  itself,  is  clearly  con- 
firmed by  the  recorded  events.  TheLevitical  system  of  sacrifices  is  not 
the  work  of  one  generation,  but  the  result  of  succeeding  ages.  Its 
beginnings  may  reach  back  to  very  early  times,  possibly  to  those  of 
Hoses;  but  its  progress  and  development  were  slow  and  gradual.  It 
could  not,  from  its  nature  and  end,  be  built  up  by  one  man,  however 
able  and  energetic.  It  rooted  in  the  life  of  the  people,  and  was  the 
sum  of  the  national  experience.  It  gathered  in  one  focus  the  scattered 
ideas  and  customs  that  had  imperceptibly  spread.  It  converted  vague 
aspirations  into  distinct  notions;  it  proposed  a  principle  and  created  a 
unity.  This  is  the  inevitable  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the 
discrepancies  pointed  out  between  the  Pentateuch  and  the  historical 


1  Jer.  XXXm.  17, 18;  bai.  XIX.  21 ;         4  Jo^i  L  13.       •  2  Chr.  XXIX.  5,  7. 

LVL  7;  LX.  7 ;  see  Seet  lY.  •  lUL  L  7,  8, 14;  comp.  HI  8^10. 

a  *|DJ1  nrUO.  a  Joel  L  9.  ^  SeeUieTireatiteonPnesthood«eh.n. 
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Books:  bat  that  conclusion  derives  additional  force  from  the  fludo" 
tions  discoverdbU  in  the  Pentateuch  itself.  The  laws  which  it  pro- 
pounds are  by  no  means  all  finally  and  irrevocably  fixed;  they  betray 
a  part  of  that  motion  and  spiritual  growth,  of  which  they  are  the 
result;  they  are  in  some  respects  indefinite,  in  others  contradictory. 

Various  arrangements,  as  the  share  of  the  priests  in  the  thank- 
offerings  and  in  the  firstborn  animals,  and  the  law  of  the  tithes,  are 
totally  different  in  Deuteronomy  and  the  three  preceding  Books  of  the 
Pentateuch ;  and  they  exhibit  a  steady  extension  of  the  privileges  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  as  has  been  specified  elsewhere.' 

Deuteronomy  prohibits  the  killing  merely  of  sacrifices  at  any  place 
but  the  central  Sanctuary,  but  permits  the  killing  of  animals  for  food 
in  all  abodes;  while  Leviticus  includes  the  latter  also  in  the  same  prohibi- 
tion.* But  the  former  demands  the  celebration  of  the  festivals,  and  the 
offering  of  the  tithes,  firstfruits,  and  firstborn  animals,  in  Jerusalem,  '^ 
which  it  supposes  to  be  the  chief  seat  5f  priestly  jurisdiction : ' '  'this 
centralisation,  if  not  abandoned,  is  not  so  expressly  urged  in  Leviticus.  >^ 

In  Deuteronomy,  it  is  merely  commanded  to  "pour  out  upon  the 
earth  like  water"  the  blood  of  the  animals  slaughtered  at  home  for 
private  use;  ''while  the  Book  of  Leviticus  regards  blood  with  a  religious 
awe  so  strong,  that  it  orders  even  the  blood  of  animals  killed  in  the 
chase  to  be  covered  with  earth.  ** 

For  a  very  long  time,  the  blood  of  animals  alone  was  prohibited,  and 
not  the  fat  **  But  when  the  latter  was,  in  the  course  of  time,  regarded, 
similarly  to  the  blood,  as  a  seat  or  principle  of  animal  life,  it  was 
likewise  deemed  too  holy  for  human  consumption.  However,  the  inter- 
diction, involving  so  considerable  a  loss  for  an  agricultural  people, 
and  arising  as  it  did  from  the  laws  of  public  worship,  was  limited  to 
the  sacrificial  animals,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the  goat;**  and  as  at 
the  time  when  it  was  made,  all  the  clean  animals  were  to  be  killed 
at  the  Sanctuary,  and  thus  marked  as  offerings,  its  operation  was 
practically  restricted  to  the  place  of  common  worship :  but  finally  it 


s  See  the  Treatise  on  Priesthood, 

ch.rv. 

•  Comp.  Lev.  3CVn.  3,  A ;  Dent.  XII. 
13-— 15.  The  expedient  by  which  it 
has  been  attempted  to  reconcile  this 
discrepancy,  namely  that  the  law  in 
LevKieos  treats  of  the  period  of  the  wan- 
derings in  the  desert,  that  in  Deutero- 
nomy of  the  time  of  the  settlement  in 
Canaan,  is  untenable;  for  the  injunc- 
tion in  Lcvttieiit  coDclndet  with  the 


words,  "this  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever 
to  them  throughout  their  generations** 
(ver.  7). 

>o  Deut  XrV.  23—26;  XV.  20;  XVL 
5-7,  II,  15;  XXVI.  2. 

II  xvn.  $«97. 

IS  Comp.   George,  Jud.  Fcste?  pp. 
38— to.       IS  Deut.  Xn.  1 6, 29 ;  XV.  23. 
H  Lev.  XVU.  13;  sec  Sect.  IX.  10. 
t»  Comp.  Deut.  XII.  15, 16,  23—25. 
t«  Lev.  Vn.  23—25. 
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was  extended,  like  the  interdiction  of  the  blood,  to  ^all  habitations** 
and  ^all  generations.**  ^ 

The  thank-offerings'  were  originally  one  class,  and  their  flesh 
was  oniformly  allowed  to  be  eaten  both  on  the  day  of  the  sacrifice  and 
the  following  day. '  But  subsequently,  they  were  diyided  into  praise- 
offerings^  and  TOW-  and  volontary  offerings,^  and  then  the  consumption 
was,  for  the  former  or  holier  class,  limited  to  the  day  of  the  sacrifice 
itself,  while,  for  the  latter,  the  original  period  was  preserred.* 

In  the  later  legislation,  the  minimum  of  fine  flour  required  for  a 
cereal  offering  is  fixed  at  one  tenth  part  of  an  ephah,  which  was  de- 
manded even  from  the  very  poorest.^  But  it  appears  that  originally  a 
smaller  measure  was  accepted ;  for  we  find  that  each  offering  of  the  High- 
priest  on  the  day  of  his  initiation  was  only  half  that  quantity;*  if  at  the 
time  when  the  simple  ritual  for  that  solemn  occasion  was  written,*  the 
law  or  custom  which  demanded  one  tenth  of  an  ephah,  had  already  been 
established,  it  would  certainly  have  been  applied  on  an  occasion  of  the 
highest  importance  both  for  the  religious  and  social  life  of  the  nation. 

It  will  be  expected  that  the  expiatory  sacrifices,  themsehesreyeal- 
ing  traces  of  several  successive  stages,  exhibit  fluctuation  in  a  more 
than  ordinary  degree.  We  shall  specify  a  few  instances. 

In  one  passage,  simply  a  young  hnliock  *  *  is  prescribed  for  expiating 
a  transgression  of  the  whole  people;  *'  in  another,  a  kid  of  the  goau,^* 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  burnt-offering.*'  How  is  this  double  divergence 
to  be  accounted  for?  So  decided  a  difference  in  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  theocratic  commands  cannot  be  slightly  estimated.  The 
historical  principle  offers  again  the  only  clue  for  solving  the  difficulty. 
It  appears  that,  at  flrst^  the  goat  was  the  animal  peculiarly  reserved 
for  expiatory  sacrifices.  For,  at  the  time  of  their  introduction,  the 
principal  species  of  clean  domestic  animals  had,  by  long  usage,  been 
appropriated  for  the  other  and  older  sacrifices,  the  burnt-  and  thank- 
offerings;  and  yet  it  appeared  desirable  to  fix  a  special  victim  for 
sacrifices  so  distinct  as  those  of  expiation.  Possibly,  at  first,  a  less 
comely  animal  may  even  have  appeared  particularly  appropriate  for 
the  stem  and  serious  offerings  associated  with  the  sublimest  attributes 
of  the  deity.  Therefore,  the  earliest  sin-offerings  consisted  of  goats 
or  sheep,  both  male  and  female,  **  and  those  killed  on  the  Hebrew  festi- 


t  Lev.  m.  17;  tee  Sect  DL  10.  «  Lev.  VL  13.  •  VL  12—16. 

*  O^D^  not.       »  Lev.  XDL  5—8.  *•  Ipyp  -©.       "  Lev.  IV.  13,  Jl. 

*  mm  rar.         *  nan)  \h  iro.  **  ony  -vytr. 

•  Lev.  VIL  15-18;  fee  Sect  XIV.  i>  Num.  XV.  22-26. 

Y  Lev.  V.  11;  eomp.  Sect  XL  h  ter.  V.  6, 15. 18, 25;  DL  3. 
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Tals,  of  kids  of  the  goat :  ^'  when  king  Hezekiah,  after  the  purification 
of  theTemplOy  presented  a  sin-offering,  comprising  bullocks,  rams,  lambs, 
and  goats,  the  latter  alone  were  distinguished  by  the  significant  cere- 
mony  of  imposition  of  the  hand,  and  were  hence  chiefly  regarded  as  having 
effected  the  expiation.  '^  However,  the  idea  of  atonement  had  long  been 
associated  with  the  oldest  class  of  offerings,  the  holocausts ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, intelligible  that  the  latter  were  at  first  not  discarded  as  a  means 
of  expiation,  even  after  a  new  kind  of  offering  had  been  exclusively  set 
apart  for  that  purpose;  and  hence  we  cannot  be  surpnsed  to  find 
burnt-offerings  and  sin-offerings  presented  jointly  for  remission  of 
sins ;  such  was  the  case  in  the  second  passage  above  referred  to,^^  and 
on  the  principal  festivals.  *'  But  later,  it  naturally  occurred  to  the  Levi- 
tical  mind  that  the  noblest  animal  was  due  to  the  noblest  sacrifice;  and 
then  it  was  ordained  that  the  sin-offering  of  the  whole  congregation 
and  of  its  representative,  the  High-prlest|  should  be  a  young  bullock:'* 
this  arrangement  recommended  itself  the  more  strongly  when  the  theo- 
cratic system  had  been  so  far  worked  out  as  to  establish  a  clear  gradation 
between  the  whole  people,  the  High-priest,  the  rulers,  and  the  common 
Israelite,  and  when,  therefore,  the  less  valuable  animals,  as  goats  and 
sheep,  were  required  as  sin-offerings  for  the  two  latter  sections  of  the 
community.  On  this  principle  of  gradation  alone  we  can  explain  the 
law,  that^  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  a  goat  was  offered  for  the  whole 
people,  but  a  bullock  for  the  High-priest,  who  required  even  a  higher 
degree  of  purity  than  the  people  itself.^* 

In  one  passage,  sin-offerings  (riNDn)  are  prescribed  for  all  and 
every  case  of  Levitical  impurity.  ''If  a  soul  touch  any  unclean  thing, 
whether  it  be  a  carcase  of  an  unclean  beast,  or  a  carcase  of  unclean 
cattle,  or  the  carcase  of  unclean  reptiles,  ...  or  if  he  touch  the 
uncleanness  of  man,  whatever  uncleanness  it  may  be  wherewith  a  man 


<»  Num.XXVin.  15,  22,  30;  XXIX. 
5,  11,  IG. 

t«  2  Chr.  XXIX.  20—24.  It  is  not  im- 
poMible  that,  for  some  time,  goat»  one 
year  old  were  offered  (r,rM  02  ly, 
NuRL  XV.  27 ;  corop.  VI.  14),  because 
they  are  more  valuaMc;  but  that  later, 
when  it  wasf  particularly  desired  to 
bring  the  expiatory  sacrifiect  within 
the  meant  of  the  humblest,  an  older 

or  cheaper  goat  (D^P  CWjW)  ^^  ^^' 
mitted  (Lev.  IV.  28):  but  this  surmise 
rests  on  the  nice  discrimination  be- 
tween the  terms  l£and  DMJf  yjfv  alone 


(comp.  Sect.  VII);  wo  cannot  therefore 
speak  with  decision.  Hut  it  is  certainly 
gratuitous  to  explain  this  difference  as 
well  as  the  greater  one  above  pointed 
out  with  rcf^'ard  to  bullock  and  goat, 
by  an  asNumi^d  distinction  between 
sins  of  commission  and  sins  of  omis- 
sion (see  notes  on  Lev.  IV.  22 — 35; 
comp.  also  Gramberg,  Rcl.  Id.  L 
134). 

«7  Num.  XV.  22-26. 

"  Comp.  Sect.  XIII. 

i»  Lev.  IV.  3-21. 
>^  See  notes  on  XVI.  5  tqq. 
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defiles  himself . . .  then  he  shall  hring  a  female  from  the  flock  ...  for 
a  sin-offering.'*  *  The  command  cannot  he  more  comprehensive  or  more 
general  Yet^  in  the  later  legislation,  the  cases  of  impurity  to  he  atoned 
hy  sin-offeriiigs  are  very  limited,  and  singly  specified,'  while  for  all 
the  rest  washing  or  hathing  with  water  was  snfificient  to  restore 
cleanness.'  Evidently,  then,  when  first  sin-offerings  were  introduced, 
it  was  thought  advisable  and  possible  to  order  them  for  every 
emergency  of  defilement;  but  when  this  was  found  impracticable,  the 
sacrifice  was  restricted  to  the  principal  cases;  while  a  more  con- 
venient emblem  of  purification  was  ordained  for  the  rest.  This  is  a  rare 
and  remarkable  kind  of  vacilation  in  the  Levitical  law  ~  the  abandon- 
ment of  a  general  principle,  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  enthou- 
siasm  of  a  new  idea,  in  favour  of  expediency  and  feasibility. 

At  first,  the  blood  of  the  expiatory  sacrifices,  whether  sin-  or  tres- 
pass-offerings, was,  like  the  blood  of  the  holocausts,  simply  sprinkled 
■round  about  upon  the  altar."*  Later,  however,  when  the  sacredness 
of  those  sacrifices,  and  chiefiy  of  the  sm-offerings,  was  enhanced, 
becaase  they  were  considered  more  specially  the  sacrifices  of  the 
theocratic  community  or  the  theocratic  citizens,  a  part  of  the  blood, 
the  proper  means  of  atonement,  was  put  upon  the  ^orns  of  the  altar, 
which  more  prominently  symbolised  the  presence  of  the  deity;  and  in 
some  solemn  cases,  not  on  the  horns  of  the  brazen  altar  in  the  Court, 
but  of  the  golden  altar  in  the  Holy  itself^  and  on  other  still  more  signi- 
ficant parts  of  the  Sanctuary.^ 

In  fact,  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  with  regard  to  the  sin-offerings, 
involve  the  strongest  proof  of  their  later  origin;  for  they  are  so  pure, 
so  elevated,  so  free  from  worldly  alloy,  that  they  cannot  possibly  be 
placed  before  the  barbarous  and  lawless  times  of  the  Judges,  when 
even  human  sacrifices  were  performed  and  deemed  meritorious.  They 
presuppose  so  long  and  so  earnest  a  religious  education,  that  they 
form  the  termination,  and  not  the  beginning,  of  a  spiritual  career.  They 
exhibit  so  immeasurable  a  contrast  to  the  views  and  practices  of  the 
heathens,  that  they  could  only  be  conceived  after  a  complete  triumph 
over  pagan  theology. 

One  additional  circumstance  will  complete  the  basis  for  our  con- 
clusions and  inferences.  It  is  surprising  that  the  whole  of  Deuteronomy, 
which  purports  to  be  a  recapitulation  of  the  Law,*  and  inculcates  anew 
nearly  all  the  precepts  of  the  preceding  Books,  does  not  mention  any 

t  Lev.  V.  2.  3.  *  yjo  0310.1  hf,  l^-  VO.  2,  7; 

>  See  Sect.  XY.  comp.  L  5,  II.            *  See  Sect  X.  7, 

5  Lev.\T20.2I ;  XL 24— 2S. 31—33,  and  Comm.  on  VL  17-VIL  6. 

40;  XVIL  15,  16;  etc.  •  ?nVVI  rUCD,  Dent  XVD.  18. 
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portion  of  the  sacrificial  rituals  of  Leyiticus,  nor  evon  indirectly  refer 
to  it.  In  fact,  it  contains  nothing  beyond  general  allusions  to  holo- 
causts, thank-offerings,  and  free-will  gifts,  in  the  manner  of  Genesis  and 
Exodus;^  it  has  a  few  fundamental  provisions,  regarding  faultlessness  of 
thoYictims,*  the^duty  of  ezclusifely  sacrificing  at  the  central  sanctuary, 
the  dedication  and  offering  of  the  firstf ruits  and  tithes,  and  the  prohi- 
bition of  blood.*  But  it  is  silent  about  the  Tabernacle  and  its  service, 
about  the  daily  sacrifices  and  the  shew-bread,'*  ^d  various  offerings  of 
purification.  * '  It  does  not  make  a  single  mention  either  of  sin-offerings 
or  trespass-offerings,  those  specifically  Hebrew  sacrifices  ;^^  nor  does  it 
name  any  festival  sacrifice,  except  the  Pesach,  although  it  describes  the 
festivals  themselves  with  fulness  and  with  its  usual  eloquence.^' 

From  all  these  premises  we  are  irresistibly  .forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  minute  and  complicated  sacrificial  legislation  of 
Leviticus  originated  at  a  considerably  later  time  than  that  of  Deute- 
ronomy; and  as  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  can,  from  internal  evidence, 
not  have  been  written  earlier  than  the  seventh  century  before  the 
present  era,  and  is  probably  the  "Book  of  the  Law'*  or  the  "Book  of 
the  Covenant*'  found  in  the  Temple  during  the  reign  of  Josiah, '  *  the 
sacrificial  laws  of  Leviticus  were  not  compiled  before  the  Babylonian 
period,  and  came  into  operation  in  the  second  Temple  only,  after  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  captivity. 

On  account  of  the  great  historical  importance  of  this  result,  we 
shall  briefly  recapitulate  the  reasons  from  which  it  is  derived. 

1.  The  Levitical  ordinances  were  neither  known  nor  carried,  out 
before  the  exile:  they  were  unknown  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  when 
Jephthah  offered  his  daughter  as  a  burnt-sacrifice  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  whole  people,  and  when  prominent  and  pious  leaders  of  the 
nation  publicly  performed  priestly  functions  in  places  not  hallowed  by 
the  presence  of  the  Ark ;  nor  in  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon,  who, 
descended  from  Judah,  on  many  occasions  assumed  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Levites;  nor  in  the  time  of  the  later  kings;  for  Josiah  (B.  C. 
642 — 61 1)  was  seiaed  with  astonishment  and  despair  when  he  heard 

»  Comp.  Dcut  XVII.  6;  XXVII.  6,  7.  «i~D^irxVl.  9—17;    XII.  2r,,  27; 

«  Dcut.  XV.  21 ;  XVII.  1.  comp.  Num.  XXVUl.  II— 3J. 

.    •  Deut  XU.  5—27;    XV.  19-23;  >«  See  p.  35;  thoughGramberg(l.  c. 

XXVL  I  sqq.     i«  Exod.  XXV— XXMII.  pp.  306-30S)  believes  that  it  wa!i  the 

11  Comp.  Num.  XIX.  Book  of  Exodus  or  a  part  of  it  (comp. 

>s  The  word  nNDHI,    even  in  the  ibid.  pp.  504,  522);    and  Hartmann 

sense  of  #m,  occurs  in  the  whole  of  Deu-  (Pentat.  pp.  568  #99.)  a  code  of  lam*s 

teronomy  bat  four  times  (IX.  IS,  21,  compiled  from  the  three  middle  Books. 

27 ;  XIX.  15),  cefN  ^^  ^^  meaning  of  The  sneers  of  Oehler  (in  Herx.Xll.227) 

guiit  not  at  all*  do  little  credit  to  hh  critical  tact. 
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'^he  words  of  the  Book  of  the  Law,"  the  contents  of  which  were  entirely 
new  to  him;'  which  would  have  been  impossible,  had  the  precept  of 
Deuteronomy  regarding  the  septennial  and  public  recital  of  the  Law 
existed.' 

2.  The  execution  of  those  ordinances  argues  a  degree  of  religious 
education  utterly  at  variance  with  the  multifarious  forms  of  perrerse 
idolatry  to  which  the  Hebrews  were  addicted  up  to  the  sixth  century. 

3.  The  priests  wjiom  history  proves  to  have-  long  been  powerless 
and  needy,  appear  in  the  Levitical  law  as  men  of  influence  and  wealth; 
indeed  even  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  represents  their  position  las  so 
little  secured  that  it  never  ceases  to  make  the  most  pathetic  appeals  on 
their  behalf,  and  recommends  their  helplessness  to  the  benevolence 
and  charity  of  the  other  tribes.*  Their  ascendency  was  gradual,  but 
steady;  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  they  would  have  renounced  any 
of  the  privileges  once  obtained;  it  is  against  all  evidence  to.  assume 
that  the  Deuteronomist  lowered  the  priestly  demands  ''in  order  to  adapt 
them  to  real  or  possible  circumstances'*;  or  that  he  ''abandoned  some 
of  them  because  they  were  never  carried  out*',  and  because  he  saw  the 
necessity  of  greater  moderation:^  those  demands  were  the  ideal  emana- 
tions of  a  theory,  and  they  inevitably  grew  with  the  growth  of  the 
Levitical  system. 

4.  The  Deuteronomist  is  more  lenient  and  less  authoritative  in 
some  of  the  Levitical  injunctions. 

5.  The  Book  of  Leviticus  manifests  a  decided  progress  in  the 
depth  and  purity  of  religious  notions  and  in  the  spiritual  character  of 
public  worship,  especially  with  regard  to  the  expiatory  oflferings  not 
even  mentioned  in  Deuteronomy:  it  bespeaks  a  very  matured  stage  in 
the  internal  history  of  the  nation.* 

G.  The  minuteness  of  the  sacrificial  ritual  laid  down  in  Leviticus, 
accords  perfectly  with  the  spirit  of  post-Babylonian  times,  and  finds  a 
faithful  rjefiex  in  the  thoroughly  Levitical  Books  of  Chronicles. 

7.  The  Book  of  Leviticus,  as  a  whole,  cannot  be  placed  before  the 
sixth  century,  from  various  intrinsic  reasons,  among  which  are  the 
exact  description  of  the  Babylonian  exile  and  the  allusion  to  the  return 
of  the  captives.* 

It  must,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  the  sacrificial  laws  were 

1  2  Ki.  XXJL  1 1  sqq,  noiny  exhibiU  «  more  advanced  or 

s  Dcut  XXXI.  9—13.  purer  theology  {Riekm^  Getetzgebang 

s  Deuter.  XYIII.  ]  gqq,\  vie  Mosis  im  Lande  Moab,  pp.  16 — ^22)  is 

^  Gramberg,  Rel.  Id.  L  153,  155;  unleiiablc«  or  requires  at  least  material 

comp.  pp.  229,  394.  modifications. 

*  Hence  the  opinion  that  Deutero-  *  See  the  Introduction. 
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gradually  framed  on  the  practice  castomarj  among  the  Hebrews  from 
early  times  and  steadily  modified  and  improved,  till  they  assamed,  *in 
the  seventh  centar}%  the  form  which  they  bear  in  Deuteronomy,  and 
were  ultimately,  on  the  basis  of  the  latter,  developed  into  the  elaborate 
system  laid  down  in  Leviticus.  ^  The  subject  has  indeed  been  similarly 
viewed  by  some  of  the  acutestand  most  consistent  critics.^  The  opposite 
opinion,  which  claims  a  higher  antiquity  for  the  middle  Books,  over- 
looks or  disregards  the  irrefragable  arguments  derived  from  the 
development  of  the  Hebrew  hierarchy.*  Jeremiah  wrote,  *^Thus  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts ...  I  spoke  not  to  your  fathers  nor  commanded  them 
in  the  day  that  I  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  .concerning 
burnt-offerings  or  sacrifices'*  :^°  he  could  not  possibly  have  used  such 
language  had  he  known  the  Books  of  Leviticus  and  Numbers,  and  con- 
sidered them  as  Mosaic; ' '  but  the  terms  are  quite  compatible  with  the 
existence  and  d^ffiusion  of  Deuteronomy ;  they  seem  to  lead  to  the  inference 
that,  in  Jeremiah's  time,  the  complicated  Levitical  laws  of  sacrifice 
began  to  be  compiled  and  to  be  forced  upon  the  people  as  Divine,  and 
that  the  prophet  opposed  them  as  ii^urious  innovations  calculated  to 
impair  the  heart  by  the  burden  of  an  external  service.*'  He  indeed 
mentions  ^the  Law"  (mian)  and  its  interpreters:''  but  his  allusions 
refer  to  Deuteronomy,*^  and  not  to  other  Books  of  the  Pentateuch.  Yet 
some  portions  of  Leviticus  are  most  probably  of  earlier  origin.'^  For 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  author  of  Deuteronomy  had  before  him, 
and  occasionally  referred  to,  at  least  the  full  outlines  of  the  narrative 
and  legislation  of  the  three  middle  Books, '^  which  manifestly  formed  the 
groundwork  of  his  own  composition.'^    He  clearly  distinguishes  the 

7  How  such  expansion  was  possible,  sqq.,  307)«  who,  however,  did  not  fail 

is  clear  from  the  instance  Deuter. XXIV.  to  discover  in  Lcvit.  and  Nunu  traces 

b,9,  which  verses  contain  nothing  but  of  the  pot-Bahy Ionian  time,  a.  o. 

the  general  ii\iunclion  to  con^uU  the  lO  Jer.  VII.  21,22;comp.  Gramberg, 

priests  in  cases  of  leprosy,  hut  which,  Rol.  Id.  1.  140,  143. 

in  Leviticus,  are  worked  out  into  a  n  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  they 

complex  system  of  religious  and  sani-  indeed  existed,  but  were  rejected  by 

tary  supervision.  him  a»  unauthoritative  compositions 

•  As  Vatke,  Bohlen,  George,  Rcust  ofpriests(so/>effV/l^,Beitrage,1. 1S5). 
(inErsch  andGniber^sEncyclop.  2 Sect.  ts  Comp.  Jer.  VII.  23. 

XXlll.  pp.  ISO,  187),  a.  o.  1'  Jer.  11.  h;  VII1.S;  XVIIL  18;  comp. 

•  So  De  Wette  (Dissertatio  qua  Deu-  XI.  3.  4 ;  XXXI.  32,  33 ;  XXXI V.  13, 18. 
teronomium  . . .  recentioris  CHJusdam  i^  Comp.  Jer.  XXXTV.  19  and  Deut 
auctoris  opus  esse  monstratur ;  Stud.  XV.  1 2.  i^  See  the  Introduction, 
and  Kritik.  1837,  Heft  4,  pp.  933,  969;  >•  Comp.  Deut  IV.  5;  V.  12, 16;  VL 
comp.  George,  Jud.  Feste,  pp.  7  sgq.),  1,17;  XX.  17 ;  XXIV.  8,  9. 

Bleek  (Stud.  1 83 1 ,  Heft  3,  p.  50G),  B&hr         i?  •'IViores  Ubros  noster  (auctor  Deu- 
(Symb.  IL  8),  Gramberg  (Rcl.  Id.  L 1 M,      tcronomii) Don  solum  novisseet kgisse. 
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coYenant  coDcluded  at  mount  Horeb  from  that  sanctioned,  through 
Hoses,  in  the  land  of  Moab;^  for  he  considers  the  foritier  to  have  been 
broken  by  the  disobedience  of  the  Israelites  in  the  deseii,  and  to  have 
therefore  required  a  renewal  and  fresh  confirmation,  for  re-constituting 
the  Hebrews  as  the  people  of  God.  ^  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  allow 
that ''Deuteronomy  —:  except  some  few  later  additions  —  is  a  work  of 
reformation  and  occasionally  even  of  opposition  written  in  Judea  in 
antagonism  to  the  older  and  Ephraimitic  portions  of  the  four  earlier 
Books,"  *  the  promised  proofs  of  which  opinion  cannot  possibly  overthrow 
the  obvious  relation  of  the  fifth  and  the  three  middle  Books  of  the 
Pentateuch. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness,  we  subjoin  a  brief  review  of  the 
objections  that  have  been,  or  that  might  be,  raised  against  the  opinion 
just  advocated. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  plan  of  Deuteronomy  is  to  prescribe  laws, 
not  to  the  learned  priests  and  Levites,  but  to  the  unlearned  people;^ 
and  that  thus  the  omission  of  the  sacrificial  precepts  in  Deuteronomy 
may  be  accounted  for.  However,  the  people  were  deeply  concerned  in 
being  accurately  informed  of  the  times,  the  classes,  and  the  modes  of 
their  offerings;  above  all,  they  had  a  vital  interest  in  the  ordinances  of 
holocausts  and  the  private  expiatory  offerings,  which  were  designed  to 
preserve  the  theocratic  sanctity  of  the  nation:  and  hence  the  sacrificial 
laws  are,  in  Leviticus,  distinctly  addressed  to  all  the  Israelites,* 
except  the  enactments  applying  to  the  priests,  which  are  aptly  eigoined 
on  them  alone.* 

Agam,  it  is  contended  that,  in  the  middle  Books,  Moses  is  predo- 
minantly legislator,  in  Deuteronomy  prophet.  But  Deuteronomy  abounds 
in  laws,  many  of  which  cannot  be  compared,  in  importance,  with  the  laws 
of  sacrifices.^ 

Critics  who  assign  to  the  compilation  of  the  Levitical  code  an 


sed  in  tinu  gestassc,  memorU  com- 
prehcndisse,  ei  in  hoc  libro  scribendo 
laroqnam  exemplar  sibi  proposuisse  vi- 
detur.  Deutcronomium  enim  prioribus 
libris  tamquam  fandamento  niti  qaae- 
vis  pagina  docet**  {De  fFeiie,  Opukcul. 
Theol.*  p.  160).  "Est  Oeuteronomium 
epiiometeu  tummarhtm  priorum  libro- 
niro  in  popularem,  uti  videtar,  usum 
cpncinnatum  timulque  adhortationibus 
cxornatum**  (ibid.  p.  167). 

1  Oeut  XXVni.  69;  XXDC.  9—14; 
comp.  V.  2—5,  J3— 31 ;  IV.  14. 


s  Comp.  Deut  XXVII.  9 ;  XXVI. 
16—19. 

*  Geiger^  in  the  Zcitschr.  d.  deulscli- 
morgenUknd.  GeseU>ch.  XIX.  IS65, 
p.  604. 

«  Riehm,  GescUgcli.  Mom»  im  Lande 
Moab,  p.  II . 

»  Comp.  Uv.  I.  2;  IV.  2 ;  VII. 
29;  etc. 

•  Comp.  Lev.  VL  2,  17;  etc. 

7  Compare,  moreover,  the  prophetic 
.portions  Exod.  XXIII.  20—23;    Lev. 
XXVLetc. 
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early  date,  are  constantly  tempted  to  interpret  the  Hebrew  sacrifices  in 
a  more  or  less  grossly  anthropopathic  sense,  so  as  to  harmonise  with  the 
.notions  of  primitiye  ages;  they  take  them  as  meals  placed  before  God; 
they  explain  the  shew-bread  and  the  daily  burnt-offerings  as  the  regular 
food,  and  the  festival  sacrifices  as  the  exceptional  and  more  splendid 
repasts  of  the  Deity;  while  they  see  in  the  incense-ofiering  an  imitation 
of  the  eastern  custom  of  honouring  distinguished  guests  by  fumigations.* 
They  are  therefore  necessarily  vague  in  their  estimate  of  the  Le- 
yitical  system,  the  spirit  of  which  they  are  hardly  able  to  seize  and  to 

appreciate.' 

It  is  true  that  the  first  author,  or  the  Elohist,  mentions  Moses  as 
the  framer  of  the  sacrificial  service;  but  this  view  of  the  Elohist 
deserves  no  greater  weight  than  it  is  intrinsically  worth:  he  was  natur- 
ally anxious  to  secure  authority  for  most  important  ordinances ;  and  he 
connected  them,  therefore,  with  an  honoured  name  of  the  distant  and 
glorified  past.  As  it  is  admitted  that  Moses  fixed  in  writijg  no  sacri- 
ficial laws,^<^  the  historical  records  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  can 
alone  assist  us  in  tracing  their  origin  and  growth ;  and  these  records 
prove  indisputably  that  there  existed  no  settled  or  uniform  rules  of 
private  and  public  worship;  that  all  was  uncertain  and  aarbitrary;  that 
the  Levitical  code  was  not  fixed  without  long  and  doubtful  combats; 
and  that  even  after  it  had  been  worked  out,  it  struggled  through  many 
generations  for  popular  favour  and  acceptance.  It  is,  therefore,  too  much 
to  assert,  that  ''on  the  Mosaic  foundation,  a  sacrificial  practice  was 
formed  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  centuries," ' '  or  that  ''it  is 
baited  on  an  older  law  of  sacrifices.'*  '^  For  during  protracted  periods, 
there  was  no  definite  foundation  whatever,  except  the  general  and 
patriarchal  usage,''  which  long  after  Moses,  as  the  tribe  of  Levi 
gradually  gained  predominance,  began  to  assume  a  specific  or  Levitical 
tendency.  The  Elohist  insists  upon  the  performance  of  sacrifices  at  the 
central  sanctuary  and  by  the  Aaronites  exclusively ;  hence  he  could  not,  in 
compiling  his  laws,  have  been  guided  by  the  practice  of  the  Tabernacle, 
which  admitted  sacrificial  acts  at  any  place  and  by  any  Israelite  of 
whatever  tribe.  Had  even  the  slightest  basis  or  regulation  existed,  or 

^  See  pp.  7 — 9.  ehrenunddabciderallgemeinCblicheii 

*  This  applies,  for  instance,  to  Kno-  uiid  herkommlichen  Weise  za  folgen 

beKs  remarks  (Levit.  p.  347):  ^K^ewiss  habe.** 

bat  wenigstens  der  gebildetc  Hebrfter  >«  Comp.  Knobe!,  1.  c.  p.  348. 

im  Opfer  keine  Speisung  Jehovah's  n  Knobel^\.c, 

und  i n den Festopfem  keine Festm&hler  is  Ibid.  p.  350. 

fOr  Jehovah  gefundcn,   tondem  nur  ^s  For  the  passages  Lev.  XX.  24-^26; 

gedacht,  dass  man  Jehovah  allezeit  XXil.  28;  XXTV.  5;   contain  nothing 

and  an  den  Festen  getteigert  so  ver-  that  goes  beyond  that  sphere. 
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had  any  reliable  iraditiou  assigned  the  precepts  to  a  man  so  revered 
as  Moses  is  represented  to  have  been,  the  perpetual  fluctuations  in 
nearly  every  point  of  the  sacrificial  service  would  have  been  impossible. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  to  suppose  that  because  the  author  of 
the  Levitical  laws  attributed  ihem  to  Moses,  he  believed  them,  at  least 
partially,  to  be  traceable  to  him.  Literary  fictions  of  this  kind  were 
frequent  throughout  antiquity,  and  occur  repeatedly  even  in  the  preserved 
fragments  of  Hebrew  literature:  almost  the  whole  of  Deuteronomy  was 
written  in  the  name  of  Moses,  the  Book  of  Daniel  in  that  of  Daniel, 
long  after  the  age  of  these  men ;  and  the  Book  of  Enoch  boldly  pro- 
fesses to  be  the  work  of  Enoch,  in  the  seventh  generation  after  Adam. 
^The  writers  had  absolutely  no  taste  for  genuine  history  and  no  notion 
of  criticism;  they  deemed  history  important  not  for  the  sake  of  its 
truthfulness,  but  for  its  underlying  significance;  they  did  not,  therefore, 
scruple  to  modify  it  for  the  furtherance  of  their  objects,  or  to  enrich 
it  with  additions."  ^  The  Levitical  laws  can,  in  no  essential  point,  be 
Mosaic,  because  they  were,  in  no  essential  point,  observed  centuries 
after  Moses.  Yet  the  composition,  on  the  whole,  carefully  and  skilfully 
upholds  the  historical  situation.  God  directs  the  Israelites  through 
Moses,  from  the  Tabernacle,  on  Mount  Sinai,  or  in  the  fields  of  Moab.' 
The  offerings  are  invariably  performed  at  the  ^Tent  of  Meeting.' 
Moses  is  to  make  estimates  or  valuations  which  were  later  given  by 
the  High-priest  or  the  priests.^  Some  animals  or  parts  of  animals 
are  to  be  burnt  Srithout  the  camp**.'  The  ashes  of  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  are  to  be  taken  ''without  the  camp'*.*  Persons  affected  with 
certain  kinds  of  uncleanness  are  to  stay  Srithout  the  camp.**^  Several 
specified  perquisites  are  to  be  allowed  to  *Aaron  and  liis  sons,**" 
who  form  the  objects  of  other  ordinances  also.*  Some  laws,  evidently 
recommended  as  examples  for  imitation  in  the  practice  of  the  Temple, 
are  expressly  adapted  to  the  period  of  the  migrations  and  encampment 
in  the  desert;  ^^  while  others  are  enacted  for  the  time  of  the  occupation  of 
Canaan. '  ^  The  law  includes  detailed  commands  respecting  the  transport 
of  the  Tabernacle  and  its  utensils,''  commands  which,  from  the  time  of 

t  De  ll'eUe,  Beitrtge,  IL  405.  «  FV.  ]2;  VI.  4 ;  etc. 

>  Lev.  1.  J ;  VU.  38;  XXV.  1;  XXVL  '  XIII.  46;  XFV.  3,  S;  comp.  vers. 

4G;  XX\ni.  34;  Num.  I.   1 ;  XIL  5;  34  #99. 

XXXVI.  13.  •  11.3, 10;  Vl.fl;  VII.39;  etc. 

*  njno  ^HN,  1.  3;  01.-8,  13;  IV.  7,  •  L  7,  S.  11 ;  II.  3;  Ul.  J3;  VI.  2,  7, 
14 ;  M.  9,  23;  etc.  9, 13,  IS;  VUI.  9;  XIII.  7,  39;  etc. 

*  Lev.  V.  15,  IS.  25;  XXVll.  2  w.  "  1^^-  XVII.  1—6. 

12,  14,  16,  23,  27;  etc.  ti  XIV.  34  sqq.;  XXV.  2  gqq, 

»  Uv.  IV.  12,  21 ;  XVL  26,  27.  "  Num.  ffl.  IV. 
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David,  entirely  ceased  to  be  applicable:  because  they  are  meant  to 
reflect  the  relative  position  and  religious  character  of  the  tribes  in 
the  author*s  time.  The  local  colouring  is  maintained,  with  peculiar 
fidelity,  in  Deuteronomy.  The  speeches  are  represented  to  have  been 
delivered  in  the  east  of  the  Jordan  (fwn  "0];3),  and  are  particularised 
by  the  most  accurate  statements  of  time  and  place.'*  The  people  are 
on  the  point  of  crossing  tlie  river.  *^  The  possession  of  Canaan  is  made 
dependent  on  the  faithful  observance  of  the  Law.  *  ^  The  Israelites  are 
charged,  after  the  conquest  of  the  land,  to  pronounce  the  blessing  on 
mount  Gerizim,  and  the  curse  on  mount  Ebal,'^  to  erect  large  stones 
and  to  write  the  Law  upon  them ;  '^  and  in  fact,  the  Book  is  throughout 
so  composed  that  minds  unprepared  by  historical  research  can  hardly 
detect  the  fiction.  But  this  proves  nothing  more  than  that  the  reviser 
thoughtfully  designed  the  form  and  consistently  carried  out  the  dis- 
position of  the  work,  as  might  justly  be  expected  from  a  man  of  his 
superior  and  manifest  ability.  Those  who  insist  upon  this  circumstance 
as  a  proof  of  authenticity '  *  might  with  equal  propriety  urge  tlie  general 
coherence  in  the  narrative  of  the  Iliad  as  an  indisputable  indication  of 
its  historical  truth ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  composition  and 
tendencies  of  the  Homeric  books  offer  more  than  one  analogy  to  those 
of  the  Pentateuch.  We  refrain,  in  this  place,  from  entering  into  the 
question  whether  the  author's  expedient  of  assigning  to  Moses  his 
own  laws  or  those  of  his  time,  and  of  thus  claiming  for  them  an 
exceptional  sanction,  can  be  justified  before  the  tribunal  of  a  pure 
morality ;  it  suffices  to  know  that  he  pui-sued  a  lofty  aim  with  unwa- 
vering earnestness,  and  that  he  hoped  to  attain  it  more  easily  by  a 
literary  artifice,  which  was  then  not  uncommon. 

A  few  remarks  will  complete  the  history  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices. 
As  their  lawful  performance  was,  by  the  Pentateuch,  m'ade  dependent 
on  the  existence  of  the  Temple,  they  were  interrupted  at  its  destruc- 
tion by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  during  the  Babylonian  exile.  After  the 
return  of  the  Jews  and  the  completion  of  the  second  Temple,  they 
were  continued  with  greater  regularity  and  scrupulousness ;  they  were 
even,  at  times,  encouraged  and  supported  by  heathen  kings,  as 
Antiochus  the  Great,  who  granted  to  the  Jews  an  annual  sum  fur 
sacrificial  animals,   besides  a  liberal  allowance  of  fiour,  wheat,  and 

t'  Dcut  I.  1 — 5;  comp.  HI.  2o,  24;  Kclz^cbung    Mos.    im    Landc    Moab, 

XI.  30.  pp.  106—116. 

M|.7,8;)V.  14,22,26;  VI.  ];IX.  I;  elc.  i**  lAlreniNrAr,  Eiiil.  in  das  A.  T.  1.2. 

i»  IV.  1 ;  VI.  18;  Vin.  1 ;  etc.;  comp.  pp.  409,  410;   472  s^,;  575  <vv-  C^*>d 

however,  IX.  4—7.         «•  XI.  29.  edit);  A'unig,  AlUe«taineiitliclie  Stud. 

17  XXVU.  2^-4;   eomp.  Hiekm.  Ge-  II.  147— 165;  etc. 

E 
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salt*  Bat  some  Syrian  kings  exacted  a  tribute  for  every  sacrifice 
offered  to  JehoTah,  till  Demetrius  Nicator  repealed  the  tax.'  In  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees,  daring  the  sapremacy  of  the  Syrian  invaders, 
the  Temple  service  was  entirely  snppressed,  bat  restored  after  the 
defeat  of  Antiochas  Epiphanes,  to  be  finally  discontinaed  when  the 
war  under  Titus  had  ended  with  the  destruction  of  the  national  Sanctu- 
ary. A  vestige  of  the  old  sacrificial  worship  has  been  preserved 
among  the  small  sect  of  the  Samaritans  alone,  who  at  Nablous,  the 
ancient  Shechem,  still  offer  the  annual  paschal  sacrifice.' 

IV.  PUSEB  NOTIONS  ON  SACBIFICES. 

In  a  higher  degree,  perhaps,  than  other  ceremonial  observances, 
the  rites  of  sacrifice  were  liable  to  be  severed  from  motives  of  true 
morality,  and  thus  to  lose  their  beneficient  influence.  The  elements  of 
edification  were  encumbered  and  almost  oppressed  by  outward  acts  and 
even  coarse  manipulations.  Prayer  or  spontaneous  confession,  even  if 
it  accompanied  the  imposition  of  the  hand,  ^  could  obtain  neither  pro- 
minence nor  weight*  Sacrifices,  therefore,  easily  became  ineffectual 
for  religious  elevation;  they  deteriorated  into  a  lifeless  opus  aperatum; 
they  were  apt  to  engender  that  hollow  and  pharasaical  hypocrisy 
which,  under  the  studied  appearance  of  righteousness,  conceals  ini- 
quity and  corruption.  The  Israelites  were  pre-eminenUy  sobject  to  such 
debasement  Irresistibly  attracted  by  the  numerous  fonns  of  superstition 
which  surrounded  them,  and  but  rarely  induced  by  some  j^owerful  mind 
to  adopt  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  soon  again  to  relapse  intio  their  usual 
and  more  congenial  creeds,  they  showed  litUe  readiness  to  understand 
the  deeper  import  of  the  sacrifices:  they  failed  to  employ  them  either 
as  manifestations  of  pious  submission  and  gratitude,  or  as  aids  for 
recovering  the  peace  and  purity  of  their  hearts.  The  danger  of  an 
unintelligent  and  mechanical  service  was  naturally  greatest  in  the 
earlier  periods  when  the  authority  of  public-spirited  advisers  was  the 
principal  and  the  precarious  source  of  national  instruction,  because  no 
written  Law  existed  or  was  diffused  to  guide  and  to  enlighten.  Tet  the 
admonitions  and  warnings  of  such  noble  teachers  were  equally  incessant 
and  impressive;  and  they  contained  the  germs  of  a  universal  religion. 
*I  desire  mercy**,  says  Hosea,  *aud  not  sacrifice,  and  the  knowledge  of 


t  /0#.AntXlLiiL3;8ee8ectVIlI.5.  Ja.  Mills,  Three  months  in  Nablus, 

s  /Of.  AnUq.  Xni.  iv.  9.  186&.                  «  See  Sect  X.  4. 

s  See  ConmL  on  Gen.  pp.  332,  333;  »  Comp.  the  description  in  Stanley, 

Sianky,  Jewish  Church,  L  513-520;  Jewish  Church,  IL  410. 
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God  more  than  borni-offerings.'**  Amos,  indignantly  denouncing  a  false 
senrice  devoid  of  rectitade,  writes,  "I  hate  —  saysGk)d  —  I  despise  your 
feast-days,  and  I  take  no  delight  in  your  solemn  assemblies:  for  if  yon 
offer  Me  bamt-offerings,  and  your  bloodless  offerings,  I  will  not  accept 
them ;  nor  will  I  regard  the  thank-offerings  of  yoor  fat  beasts...  but  let 
justice  flow  like  water,  and  righteousness  like  a  never- failing  stream.*'^ 
More  emphatically  still  Isaiah  inveighs  against  the  profltless  and  sin- 
ftil  worship  ungraced  by  piety.  He  predicts  the  most  awful  calamities 
■because  the  people  honour  God  with  their  lips  while  their  hearts  are 
far  from  Him,  and  their  fear  of  the  Lord  is  a  precept  taught  by  men.**  ^ 
He  proclaims  with  rising  vehemence,  **  Of  what  avail  is  the  multitude 
of  your  sacriflces?  says  the  Lord:  I  am  satiated  with  burnt-offerings 
of  rams,  and  the  fat  of  fattened  beasts;  and  for  the  blood  of  bullocks, 
and  of  lambs,  and  of  he-goats  I  have  no  desire  .  .  •  Bring  Me  no  more 
oblations  of  falsehood;  incense  is  an  abomination  to  Me,  the  new- 
moons,  and  sabbaths,  and  convocation  of  festive  meetings ;  I  cannot 
bear  iniquity  and  solemn  assembly  . .  .  Al^d  when  you  spread  forth 
your  hands,  I  hide  My  eyes  from  yon:  even  when  you  multiply  prayer, 
I  do  not  listen:  your  hands  are  full  of  blood.  Wash  yourselves, 
make  yourselves  clean,  remove  your  wicked  deeds  from  My  eyes,  cease 
to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  good,  seek  justice,  restrain  the  insolent,  procure 
justice  to  the  orphan,  plead  for  the  widow.*'*  It  is  a  maxim  in  Proverbs, 
*The  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an  abomination ;  how  much  more  when 
he  offers  it  with  a  deceitful  mind  !*'  *  * 

But  these  and  similar  exhortations,  however  powerful,  remained 
long  unavailing;  they  required  renewed  iiy unction  even  during  the 
latest  periods  of  the  commonwealth.  In  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah, 
God  asks  with  stem  reproof,  ^o  what  purpose  does  incense  come  for 
Me  from  Sheba,  and  the  sweet  cane  from  a  distant  land?  your  burnt- 
offerings  are  not  acceptable,  and  your  sacrifices  are  not  pleasing  to 
Me**;  and  he  adds  the  reason,  "Because  you  have  not  hearkened  to  My 
words,  and  have  rejected  My  Law.***'  And  considerably  more  than  a 
century  later,  Malachi  finds  cause  for  bitter  complaint:  the  sacrifices 
were  not  presented  in  the  true  spirit;  avaricious  priests  polluted  the 
altars  by  offering  maimed  and  sick,  yea  even  stolen  animals;  and  God, 
offended  and  revolted,  proclaims,  *Who  among  you  would  close  the 
doors,  that  you  might  not  kindle  fire  on  My  altar  in  vain?  I  have  no 


•  VL6ieomp.Vm.l3;IX.3,4;XlV.3.  t  L  11—17. 

'  V.  21— J4;  comp.  FV.  4,  5.  ««  Prov.  XXI.  27  ;   comp.  XV.   8; 

•  IsaL  XXIX.  13, 14;  comp.  EccL  V.  XXVIU.  9;  EccL  IV.  17. 

I;  Matth.  XV.  7—8.  n  Jer.VI.19,20;comp.XXX].31-^3. 
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pleasure  in  you,  says  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  I  will  accept  no  offering  at 
your  hand.** ' 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  notions  of  the  deity  and  the  true 
requirements  of  religion  advanced  in  depth'  and  refinement  Thought- 
ful men  began  to  look  upon  sacrifices,  as  upon  other  ceremonials, 
as  less  and  less  essential ;  while,  in  the  same  proportion,  they 
attached  greater  significance  to  inward  piety  and  to  a  life  of  truth  and 
duty.  In  a  Psalm  attribuW  to  Asaph,  Ood  declares,  '^  do  not  reprove 
thee  on  account  of  thy  sacrifices,  for  thy  burnt-offerings  are  continu- 
ally before  Me ;  I  will  take  no  bullock  out  of  thy  house,  nor  he-goats 
out  of  thy  folds;  for  every  beast  of  the  forest  is  Mine,  and  the  cattle 
on  a  thousand  hiUs  ...  If  I  were  hungry,  I  would  not  tell  thee:  for  the 
world  is  Mine  and  the  fulness  thereof.  Do  I  eat  the  flesh  of  buUs  or 
drink  the  blood  of  goats?  Offer  to  Ood  thanksgiving,  and  pay  thy  vows 
to  the  most  High:  and  call  upon  Me  in  the  day  of  trouble;  I  will 
deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  Me.**'  Another  Psalm  expresses 
more  briefly  the  same  sentsnent,  ^  will  praise  the  name  of  Ood'  with 
song,  and  will  extol  Him  with  thanksgiving:  this  will  please  the  Lord 
better  than  ox  or  bullock  with  horns  and  hoofs;'*'  and  similarly,  To 
do  justice  and  judgment  is  more  acceptable  to  the  Lord  than  sacri- 
fice^**  ^  or  '^as  the  Lord  as  great  delight  in  burnt-offerings  and  sacri- 
fices, as  in  obeying  the  voice  of  the  Lord?  Behold,  to  obey  is  better 
than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams.**^  In  the  account 
of  the  sacrifices  of  Cain  and  Abel,  the  chief  stress  is  evidently  laid  on 
the  frame  of  mind  of  the  offerers,  not  on  the  nature  of  their  gifts.  ^ 

Some  passages  go  even  beyond  this  point  '^Sacrifice  and  offering**,  says 
a  Psalmist,  *Thoa  dost  not  desire,  this  didst  Thou  reveal  to  me ;  burnt- 
offering  and  sin-offering  Thou  dost  not  require.  Then  said  I,  Behold, 
I  come  with  the  scroll  of  the  Book  written  in  my  heart;  to  do  Thy 
will,  my  Ood,  is  my  delight,  and  Thy  Law  is  within  my  mind.'*^  And 
again,  H)  Lord,  open  Thou  my  lips,  and  let  my  mouth  relate  Thy 
praise.    For  Thou  desirest  not  sacrifice,  else  would  I  give  it;  Thou 


I  1.  10;  eomp.  vers.  7,  8,  13,  14.  It 
in,  therefore,  extremely  unsafe  to  con- 
tend, *'the  better  feeling  of  consecra- 
tion, and  of  self-dedication  by  way 
of  symbol,  or  contrition  expressed  by 
offering,  entered  into  the  rite  from  at 
least  Abraham's  time,  proliably  before*' 
(/7oir/.  Williams,  The  Hebrew  Pro- 
phets,  1.  p.  234),  an  opinion  rendered 
more  doubtful  still  by  a  comparison 


with  the  results  stated  in  the  preceding 
section.  >  Ps.  L  8—15;  comp. 

Isai.  XL  16;  see  also  ilmo^.  Adv.  Nat 
VIL  13, 14, 16.  s  PS.LX1X. 31,32. 

«  Prov.  XXI.  3.        »  1  Sam.  XV.  22. 

*  See  Comm.  on  Genes,  p.  136; 
comp.  Ps.  XV.  1—5;  XXIV.  3—6;  L. 
5—23 ;  also  F.  D,  Maurice,  The  Doc- 
trine of  Sacrifice,  Serm.  1. 

7  Ps.XL.7— 9. 
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delightest  not  in  bnrni-offering:  the  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  humble  spirit; 
a  humble  and  contrite  heart,  o  God,  Thou  dost  not  despise.***    Or, 
^'Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  before  God 
the  exalted?  shall  I  come  before  Him  with  bunit-offerings,  with  year- 
ling calves?  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or  with 
ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil?  shall  I  give  my  firstborn  for  my  trans- 
gression, the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ?  He  has  declared 
to  thee,  0  man,  what  is  good:  and  what  does  the  Lord  require  of 
thee,  but  to  do  justice,  and  to  love  kindness,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God?'*  *     Terms  like  these  seem  almost  to  imp^y'  an  absolute 
•rejection  of  the  sacrificial  service,  and  to  insist  upon  an  internal 
approach  to  God's  holiness  alone.  But  such  conclusion  would  be  wholly 
unwarranted.     The  beautiful  penitential  Psalm  from  which  wo  have 
quoted,  concludes  with  a  prayer  for  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  Temple,  'H^hen  shalt  Thou  be  pleased  with  the  sacrifices  of  right- 
eousness, with  burnt-offering  and  entire  holocausts;  then  will  they 
offer  bullocks  upon  Thy  altar.**  *°    Joel,  interpreting  a  terrible  locust 
plague  as  the  Divine  retribution  for  wickedness,  indeed  beautifully  ex- 
horted the  people,  ''Rend  your  heart,  and  not  your  garments";  but  he 
exhorted  them  also  to  turn  to  God  ''with  fasting,  and  with  weeping, 
and  with  mourning.**  * '  Jeremiah,  wrath  at  the  intolerable  callousness 
engendered  by  a  false  formalism,  exclaimed,   Thus  says  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  Put  your  burnt -offerings  to  your  sacrifices, 
and  eatflesh;  fori  spokenot  to  your  father8,Dor  commanded  them  at  the 
time  when  J  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  concerning  burnt- 
offerings  and  sacrifices.    But  this  I  commanded  them,  saying,  Obey 
My  voice,  and  I  will  be  your  God,  and  you  shall  be  My  people;  and  walk 
you  in  all  the  ways  that  I  have  commanded  you,  that  it  may  be  well 
to  yon.**''    But  does  this  prove  that  Jeremiah  entirely  repudiated  the 
sacrificial  service?  Nothing  would  be  more  erroneous.    He  elsewhere 
.declared,  Thus  says  the  Lord,  David  shall  never  want  a  man  to  sit 
upon  the  throne  of  the  house  of  Israel;  neither  shall  the  priests,  the 
Levites,  want  a  man  before  Me  to  offer  burnt-offerings,  and  to  kindle 
bloodless  offerings,  and  to  perform  sacrifice  continually.***'    Or  does 

•  r».  LI.  17—19.      •  Mic  VI.  6-8.  »«  Joel  II.  12,  M. 

t^  Ps.  LI.  20,  21.     Some  have  at-  is  VII.  21—23;  comp.  vcr«.  3—10; 

tempted  to  prove  that  these  verses  are  IIL  1^,  whore  the  prophet  speak*  of 

a  later  addition;  hat  without  success:  the  time  when   puhlic  worship   will 

the  correct  exposition  is  given  hy  De  no  longer  he  hound  to  the  Ark  of  the 

Wtiitj  Psalmen,  p.  345;   comp.  also  Covenant. 

Hiizig,  Ps.!.  277, 291 ;  Uupftid,  IV  III.  «'  Jcr.  XXXIII.  17,  l*^;  comp.  XVII 

29 ;  Dttituck,  Pt.  L  407,  40$.  26 ;  XXXI.  14 ;  XXXlll.  1 1. 
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that  passage  at  least,  as  has  been  contended,  ^  testify  to  the  merely 
optional  character  of  the  offerings  set  forth  in  the  Levitical  law?  This 
is  antecedently  impossible  from  the  simple  fact  that  Jeremiah  could 
not  have  referred  to  the  contents  of  Leviticus  at  all,  as  has  above  been 
proved.'  But  it  is  also  overthrown  by  the  slightest  comparison  with 
the  Levitical  legislation.  Optional  were  indeed  the  sacrifices  and  obla- 
tions voluntary  from  their  nature,  as  the  private  holocausts,  and  the 
private  thank-offerings;  and  herewith  of  course  corresponds  the  wording 
of  the  text:'  but  the  law  of  the  public  holocausts  to  be  offered  daily  and 
on  festivals,  is  plainly  categorical;^  the  expiatory  sacrifices  are  dis- 
tinctly and  positively  commanded  as  indispensable  instruments  for. 
restoring  purity  of  mind  or  body.*  The  case  is  similar  with  respect  to 
Deutero-Isaiah,  the  gifted  and  noble-minded  author  of  the  last  portion 
of  the  Book  of  Isaiah.*  In  one  passage,  he  seems  to  rise  to  the  highest 
and  most  spiritual  form  of  worship.  He  first  addresses  the  pious, 
"Thus  says  the  Lord,  the  heaven  is  My  throne,  and  the  earth  is  Hy  foot- 
stool: where  is  the  house  which  you  could  build  to  Me?  and  where  is 
the  place  for  My  rest?  For  all  these  things  has  My  hand  made,  and  all 
these  things  were  called  into  existence,  speaks  the  Lord:  but  upon 
him  will  I  look  who  is  humble  and  lowly  in  mind,  and  who  trembles  at 
My  word.**  Then  abruptly  turning  to  the  wicked,  and  describing  their 
sacrifices  as  abominations,  because  performed  in  iniquity,  he  adds, 
*He  who  kills  an  ox,  slays  a  man;^  he  who  sacrifices  a  lamb,  strangles 
a  dog;  he  who  offers  an  oblation,  offers  swine*s  blood;  ^he  that  bums 
incense,  worships  an  idol.***  He  declares,  therefore,  even,  the  lawful 
sacrifices  pres€fnted  to  Jehovah  really  like  deeds  of  murder  and  idola- 
try, unless  proceeding  from  an  honest  and  unstained  mind.  Tet  he  is 
far  from  disparaging  sacrifices  in  general.  Drawing  an  enthusiastic 
picture  of  the  happy  time  when  justice,  and  uprightness,  and  charity, 
will  reign  triumphant,  he  promises  that  then  God  will  bring  even 
strangers  to  His  holy  mountain;  for,  says  He,  "I  wUl  make  them 
rejoice  in  My  house  of  prayer;  their  burnt-offerings  and  their  sacrifices 
shall  be  accepted  on  My  altar;  for  My  house  shall  be  called  a  house 
of  prayer  for  all  nations.***    The  compulsory  suspension  of  sacrifices, 

—  -  ■  ■      -- —    -  —  — I  ■  ■ 

1  See  Baski  on  Talm,  ChuL5a,  t.  v.         «  Chapt.  XL.  to  LXVI. 

D30;2>.ArifiieAionLev.I.2andJer.Vn.         i  That  it,  acts  as  if  he  slew  a  roan. 

23;   Matmon.  Mor.  Neb.  UL  46  (see         •  LXVI.  1— 3;  comp.XLIlL33,34. 

infira);  a.  o.  >  See  p.  45.  •  Isai.  LVL  7;  comp.  LVIU.  2—10, 

*  Lev.  L  2,  3,  14 ;  II.  1 ;  10.  1 ;  etc.  where  the  uselcssness  of  fasting  with- 

«  Lev.  VL  1—6;  XXIII.  12,  13,  18,  out  works  of  kindness  is  di*jicribed 

19,  etc         ft  Lev.  rv.2,3,13,14,etc.;  with  equal  force  and  beauty ;  LXVI.  20 ; 

,  V.  1  Sfq^  14  $qq,,  17  s^.,  20 1^.;  etc.  see  Gucmui  Comm.  IL  ec 
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whether  occasioned  by  drought  and  famine,  or  hostile  invasion  and 
oppression,  was  always  lamented  as  a  national  disaster. '°  In  fact,  sacri- 
fices were  never  omitted  in  descriptions  of  the  Messianic  age,  when 
distant  nations  are  expected  to  accumulate  offerings  to  Jehovah,  *  <  and 
when  kings  will  present  their  choicest  treasures  and  the  fatlings  of 
their  herds.*'  In  this  respect,  legislators,  priests,  and  propliets;  shared 
the  views  of  the  hulk  of  the  people;  offerings  satisfied  the  religious 
aspirations  of  all  alike.  This  is  admitted  even  by  many  of  those  who 
differ  from  our  views  on  the  relation  between  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
ante-Babylonian  prophets,  and  derive  therefrom  very  heterogeneous  in- 
ferences.*' It  may  be  that  priests  encouraged  the  people,  from  selfish- 
ness, to  multiply  sacrifices;**  but  they  can  least  be  supposed  to  have 
been,  on  principle,  averse  to  ritualism,  or  to  have  outgrown  it.  It 
is,  therefore,  too  much  to  say,  '^ho  whole  sacrificial  system  to  wliich 
the  priests  administered  awakened,  in  the  highest  spirits  of  the  Jewish 
Church  itself,  a  feeling  almost  amounting  to  aversion  ;**  and  less  exact 
still  is  the  remark,  *The  contempt,  the  irony,  the  disgust  expressed 
by  the  prophets  at  the  very  thought  of  the  slaughtered  victims,  has 
a  strength  which  must  be  of  universal  significance,  and  which  could 
hardly  be  exceeded  by  the  disdainful  language  of  western  philosophy 
or  modem  Puritanism.***' 

Tet  the  Levitical  sacrifices  have  frequently  been  classed  among 
the  institutions  permitted  merely  on  account  of  the  people's  ^^hardness 
of  heart****  They  were  so  regarded  by  most  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  by  Justin  the  Martyr,  Origen,  and  Tertullian,  by  Jerome,  Epi- 
phany, andChrysostom,  by  Cyrill  andTheodoret,  *^  and  by  several  later  wri- 
ters, **  especially  the  catholic  theologians.  *'  This  opinion  was  advocated 
chiefly  on  dogmatic  grounds;  it  was  deemed  inappropriate  that  the  people 


.  t«  Hos.  ni.  4;  Joel  I.  9,  13  sqqr,  etc. 
comp.  also  Dan.  VIIT.  11,  12;  IX.  27; 
XI.  31;  XII.  11.  11  Isai.  XIX.  21. 

ti  Isai.  LX.  7;  comp.  Ezek.  XL — 
XLVIII;  cspec  XL  39;  XLll.  13 ;  XLIV. 
29;  XLV.  19—25;  XLVI.  20;  Zeph.  Ifl. 
10;Zech.XlV.20,2l;  Mal.l.  ll;ni.3,4. 

»  So  OMer,  in  Herzog's  Real-Encycl. 
Xn.22S;  DetituchiVi  Drechsler*s  Comm. 
on  laai.  IIL  3S4, 385 ;  PMHppsan,  Israeli- 
titche  Reli^ionslehre,  II.  193. 

i«  Taim.  Berach.  33;  Pesach.  17. 

»  Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  II.  424. 
425.  —  Ilengstenberg  (Authent  de^ 
Pentat  II.  627)  calls  a  similar  view  not 
o^Jttttly,  though  perhaps  too  harshly, 


*an  absurd  assertion";  comp.  also 
Drechsler,  die  Unwit^scnschaniichkeit 
im  Gol>.  der  ahtcst.  (rit.  p.  170  sqq,\ 
KAper^  Jervinias  librorum  sacr.  inter- 
pres  nlque  vindox,  p.  49  sqq,  —  See 
some  lerood  remarks  on  the  suVgect 
in  Palfrey* t  Academical  Lectures  on 
the  Jewish  Scripturc5i  and  Antiquities 
(Boston  1S3S).  I.  p.  240. 

>•  MaUh.  XIX.  S. 

17  Comp.  Spender,  Lcgg.  Ritt.  Lib.  III. 
Diss.  U.  ch.  I ;  see  also  Bauer,  Gottesd. 
Verf.  1.  S5— 9S,  102,  lU.i. 

I'  As  Pi'laviuN,  Grotiiis,  and  others. 

19  As  Bi'llarminus  IVccrius,  Grcgu- 
rias  de  Valencia,  etc 
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enlightened  by  revelation  should  have  forms  of  public  worship  in  common 
with  heathens;  many,  therefore,  depreciated  the  value  and  origin  of  the 
sacrifices,  which  others,  looking  chiefly  to  the  Pentateuch,  were  inclined 
to  represent  as  Divine.  *  But  no  one  has  more  elaborately  defended  the 
view  in  question  than  Haimonides.  He  asserted'  that  Moses  did  not 
introduce,  but  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  retain,  the  sacrifices,  to 
which  the  Hebrews,  like  all  other  nations,  were  accustomed  from  early 
ages,  and  which  it  would  have  been  as  impossible  then  to  abolish  or 
to  prohibit,  as  if  in  his  own  (Haimonides*)  time  some  prophet  declared, 
*God  forbids  you  to  pray  to  Him,  and  to  fast,  and  to  implore  His  help 
in  time  of  need;  but  your  worship  shall  wholly  consist  of  meditation 
unaccompanied  by  any  ritual"  —  a  doctrine  which  no  doubt  all  would 
reject,  because  so  entirely  in  antagonism  to  their  habits:  although, 
therefore.  Hoses  would  fain  have  preferred  leading  the  Israelites  to 
religious  truth  by  supplication,  study,  and  discerning  knowledge,  he 
was  prudently  induced  to  use  the  sacrificial  service  as  an  auxiliary 
to  eigoin  the  cardinal  truths  of  the  existence  and  unity  of  God,  to 
whom  alone,  as  the  Lord  of  Creation,  homage  was  due ;  which  end  he 
hoped  materially  to  promote  by  opposing,  as  strikingly  as  possible,  his 
ritual  to  that  of  pagan  nations,^  and  especially  by  ordaining  the  slaugh- 
tering of  animals  held  sacred  by  the  Egyptians,  Hindoos  and  others.^  But 
nothing  can  be  more  directly  opposed  both  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  sacrificial  code.  The  arguments  of  Haimonides,  like  those  usually 
offered  by  him,  are  a  perplexing  combination  of  logical  phraseology  and 
traditional  conservatism;  they  spin  a  deceptive  web  round  the  unguarded 
reader;  they  lull  him,  for  a  time,  into  the  illusion  of  rational  deduction ; 
but  they  cannot  long  hide  from  him  the  conviction  that  the  matter  has 
not  been  advanced  a  single  step ;  and  that,  at  best,  old  errors  have  been 
classified  or  reduced  to  a  specious  system :  they  may  be  admired  and 
extolled  by  men  who  consider  it  a  gain  to  array  prejudices  in  a  philo- 
sophical garb,  hut  they  cannot  deceive  or  win  critical  1  minds.  Thus 
Haimonides  refers  to  the  principle  frequently  urged  by  him  with  great 
emphasis,  that  'Hhe  miracles  consist  in  a  change  of  the  nature  of 

• 

existing  €ihjfcts ;  hut  that  God  never  by  a  niinicle  changes  the  nature 

«  A«  Dcyling  (OKs.Sacr.ll.  4);  Bud-  3  Comp.  Lev.  XVII.  5—7. 
dacu!(  (Hifit.  Eccl.  V.  T.  p.  143—145);  «  Comp.  Fa^ikrak  rabbak  on  Lev. 
Emcsti  (Vindic.  arhitr.  div.,  Opusc.  XVII.  3;  Michaelis,  Mos.  R.  §  ISO; 
theol.  p.  245);  comp.  also  Sauberi,  De  Spencer,  Dc  Lcgg.  lichr.  Ritt  Lib.  III. 
Sacrif.  L  1 ;  Carpzo9,  Appar.  Crit.  Diss.  2.  cap.  3 ;  al>o  ffoehsiadier.  Re- 
pp. r>99 — 705 ;  OcMer,  in  Ilerzog  s  Rcnl-  ligionftphilosophifichc  ErUnleruiigen 
Encyclopaedic,  X.  pp.  616,  617;  3Vi-  zar  hihlisch-reinon  Glauhens-  und 
^Zr^acA,  der  GoUmenftch,  1.  335  J99.  Pflichtenlehre  (fase.  2),  1S64,  pp.  45 

s  Bloreh  Ncboch.  IlL  32.  499. 
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of  fiMin'* ;  and  he  continues  with  a  long  chain  of  syllogisms  insinuating 
indeed  by  apparent  analogies,  but  totally  irreleyant  to  the  subject. 
The  advance  from  the  multifarious  forms  of  gross  idolatry  to  the 
spiritualistic  doctrine  of  one  incorporeal  God,  is  infinitely  more  decided 
than  from  the  performance  of  sacrifices  to  their  suppression:  a  legislator 
who  interdicted  idolatry  under  punishment  of  death  and  excision,  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  disclaim  sacrifices,  had  he  deemed  them  objec- 
tionable; nor  would  he  have  surrounded  them  with  sacred  solemnity* 
had  he  deemed  them  unessential.  Uonce  we  may  understand  and  excuse 
the  vehemence  of  Nachmanides  in  denouncing  the  opinion  of  Haimonides 
as  a  sinful  profanation  of  Divine  behests.  Tet  AbarbaneP  not  only 
adopted  and  developed  the  theory  of  Maimonides,  but,  pursuing  an 
incidental  remark  of  the  latter,  he  strenuously  laboured  to  prove  that 
several  Mosaic  enactments  —  for  instance,  the  exclusiveness  of  the 
Temple  as  the  place,  and  of  the  Aaronites  as  the  ministering  agents 
of  the  sacrifices  —  exhibit  the  legislator's  desire  to  restrict^  as  much  as 
he  could  venture,  the  custom  of  offerings.  His  ob^rvations  in  support 
of  Maimonides,  and  in  refutation  of  Nachmanides,  however  honourable 
to  his  liberality  of  thought,  are  not  derived  from  statements  of  the 
Pentateuch,  but  from  extraneous  sources,  and  from  his  personal  bias 
which  he  strives  to  justify  by  every  effort  of  his  peculiar  ingenuity.* 

The  sacrifices  form  unquestionably  an  indispensable  part,  nay  a 
main  pillar  of  the  Mo8<aic  theology.  They  may  indeed,  in  a  certain 
sense,  not  incorrectly  be  described  as  a  means  both  of  religious 
discipline  and  of  religious  education;  but  the 'compilers  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch thus  employed  them  as  a  nmSaYtJYog  because  they  were  con- 
vinced of  their  intrinsic  value  as  instruments  of  grace;  they  would  not 
have  used  them  for  the  highest  ends,  had  they  considered  them  a 
despicable  heirloom  of  heathen  falsehood,  which  they  would  have 
shnink  from  countenancing  by  injunctions  meant  to  be  of  unchangeable 
and  eternal  application. 

We  may  admit  that  the  ceremonial  law  (»f  the  Pentateuch,  and 
more  especially  the  sacrificial  system,  is  nymbulical  in  its  character, 
and  that  the  writers,  evidently  men  of  high  cultivation  and  of  con- 
siderable power  of  thought,  and  conscious  of  this  symbolical  form  which 
they  occasionally  explained,  attached  importance  not  su  much  to  the 
act  of  offering  nor  to  the  value  of  the  oblation,  as  to  the  piety  of 


*  Introd.  to  Lcvit  c.  IV.  of  King  Hczckiah  at  the  long  ncglcci 

*  Especially  unfortunate  is  hitt  inter-  of  the  kacriflcial  service,  hut  simply  a 
pretation  of  2  Chr.  XXIX.  5—7,  in  complaint  at  the  prevalence  of  ido- 
which  he  does  not  recognise  a  lament  lalry;  see  p.  38. 
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heart  thereby  revealed:^  bat  it  would  be  erroneous  to  assert  that 
they  were  themselves  fully  accustomed  to  abstract  religious  notions, 
which  they  clothed  in  symbols  merely  in  accommodation  to  the  untrained 
understanding  of  the  people.  We  may  also  admit  that  the  ceremonial 
law  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  emblems  which  it  employs,  are,  on  the 
whole,  simple  and  intelligible,  worthy  of  a  monotheistic  religion,  not 
compromising  its  primary  principles,  and  free  from  hair-splitting 
casuistry^  as  is  more  evident  if  compared  with  its  later  Talmudical 
deyelopment:  yet  it  grew  out  o^  and  was  fitted  for,  some  of  the 
earlier  —  though  not  the  earliest  —  phases  of  intellectual  culture ;  it  is 
adapted,  it  may  be  thoughtfully  and  efficiently,  to  a  modest  degree  of 
national  education  only;  and  when  it  claims  to  be  final  and  unalterable  — 
when  it  declares,  Ton  shall  neither  add  to  it,  nor  take  away  from  it**'  — 
it  becomes  injurious  and  objectionable  in  the  extreme.  It  was  doubt- 
less, for  many  ages,  beneficial  in  its  operation;  it  constantly  fostered' 
the  feeling  of  dependance  on  God  and  His  will;  it  helped  to  separate 
the  Jews  from  the  heathens  and  their  customs;'  it  usefully  occupied 
the  senses  of  an  untutored  people;  it  admitted  at  least  the  possibility 
of  disclosing  to  their  minds  the  deeper  ideas  of  religion.^  But  cere- 
monials practised  after  that  stage,  when  the  symbol  has  ceased  to  be 
one  with  its  meaning,  unable  to  move  the  soul  and  heart,  or  to  occupy 
the  intellect,  are  not  only  unjustifiable,  but  become  a  dangerous  obstacle 
to  religious  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  Jewish  mind  possessed  no  aptitude 
to  free  itself  from  the*  bonds  of  ritualism,  and  to  conceive  a  purely 
internal  faith.  Though  capable  of  the  loftiest  abstractions  of  mono- 
theistic doctrines,  it  required  and  seized  the  aid  of  ceremonials.  So 
far  from  gradually  rising  above  them,  the  Jews  developed  them,  in 
the  post-Biblical  times,  into  a  system  unexampled  in  intricate  minute- 
ness, and  rendered  innocuous  abnost  solely  by  the  power  of  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  Mosaism.  Occasionally,  the  necessity  of  sacrifices 
was  disclaimed  by  some  independent  sect,  excelling  in  simple  virtue 
and  righteousness,  as  the  Essenes  or  Ebionites;  *  or  by  a  class  of 
men,  who  Jews  by  descent  and  education,  rose  to  an  ideal  conception 

I  Comp.,  on  the  one  hand,  0,  Mu/ier,  p.  35 ;  6Mer  in  Hcrzog's  Real-EncycL 

Proleg.  pp.  110,  110,  257,  332;  Stmkr,  X.  620.                 >  Deut  IV.  2. 

Die    Religionssysteme    des    Orients,  >  Comp.  Epbes.  II.  14. 

pp.41  sqq,;  Bauer,  Die  Religion  des  «  Comp.  Bauer,  GotlesdienstL  Vcr- 

A.T.  I.  pp.246,  255,  314;  on  the  other  fass.  I.  104—106. 

hhnd^  Creuxer^  Symbol  passim;  ffetig'  *  Joseph,  Ant.  XVlll.  i.  5;  comp. 

slenb.  Auth.  des  Pent  IL  617^623;  PAf/o,  Quod  omnis  probus  liber,  c.  12 

BAkr^  Symbol  L  8  sqq.\  Kurtz,  Opferc  (0pp.  IL  456,  comp.  p.  633). 
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of  the  ritual  commands.  Thus  Philo  declared,*  "The  mind  (vot^),  when 
without  blemish  and  properly  purified  by  perfect  Tirtues,  is  itself  the 
most  holy  sacrifice,^  being  entirely  and  in  all  respects  pleasing  to  God. 
Jesus  Sirach  *  taught :  *He  that  keeps  the  Law,  brings  offerings  enough ; 
he  that  requites  a  good  turn  offers  fine  flour,  and  he  that  gives  alms 
sacrifices  praise  . . .  The  offering  of  the  righteous  makes  the  altar  fat, 
and  the  sweet  savour  thereof  is  before  the  Most  High  ...  Do  not  think 
to  bribe  (Gk)d)  with  gifts,  for  such  He  will  not  receive;  and  trust  not 
to  unrighteous  sacrifices;  for  the  Lord  is  Judge,  and  with  Him  is  no 
respect  of  person.'*    And  the  apostle  Paul*  enjoined,  ^Present  your 
bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable,  unto  Gk)d,  which  is  your 
reasonable  service."**  But  such  examples  and  doctrines  either  remained 
without  abiding  influence  on  the  progress  of  thought  among  the  Jews, 
and  like  a  delicate  branch  soon  withered  off  from  the  main  stem;  and 
either  they  helped  to  form  other  religious  communities,  and  to  impart  to 
them  vigour  and  vitality;  or  they  were  blended  with  fantastical  alloy, 
which  virtually  rendered  them  profitless  and  unavailing.  SotheKabba- 
lists  held,  that  after  the  advent  of  the  true  Messiah  no  animal  sacrifice 
would  be  required,  since  he  would  himself  effect  all  that  can  be  hoped 
for  by  sacrifices;  '^he  Messiah  will  deliver  up  his  soul  and  pour  it  out 
unto  death,  and  his  blood  will  atone  the  people  of  the  Lord." ' '  Even 
in  the  New  Testament,  the  ceremonial  law,  though  rendered  subordinate 
to  piety  and  love,  is  by  no  means  declared  superfluous,  much  less  abro- 
gated.  Jesus  said,  ''Woe  unto  yon,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  I 
for  you  pay  tithe  of  mint  and  anise  and  cummin,  and  have  omitted  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  Law,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith :  these  ought 
you  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone.***'  *The  curse  of 
the  Law**  *  *  or  its  "yoke  of  bondage*'  *  ^  is  not  the  scrupulous  adherence 
to  rituals,  but  the  neglect  of  moral  duties.    ''If  thou  bring  thy  gift  to 
the  altar,  and  there  rememberest  that  thy  brother  has  ought  against 
thee,  leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and  go  thy  way:  first  be  re- 
conciled to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  and  offer  thy  gift.****   Indeed 
Christ  acknowledged  the  sacrifices  as  binding.  After  having  healed  the 
leper,  he  bid  him  to  present  the  offering  prescribed  in  the  Pefitateuch  for 

•  Dc  VicUm.  c.  5.  r\>^r\  n\rvh  ^»  —  fol.  242a ;  %et 
7  17  ivariotatti  &vaia,  also  Sommcr,  TheoL  Sohar.  p.  94. 

•  XXXV.  1— 15 ;  comp.  VII.  0.  ts  Tavra  ii  iSu  iivcfoiM,  mttmdm  ^17 

•  Rom.  Xll.  1.  A^^Zptu,  Matth.  XXIIL  23;  Luke  XI.  42. 
10  Tifw  loriMipf  lar^^lap  Vfmr;  comp.  >'  Galal.  111.  J  3,  mata^  fi  ro^ot*. 

Hebr.  XHl.  16 ;  1  Petr.  11.  5.  u  Zvyor  Sovliiaq,  Galat  V.  1 ;  Acto 

»  Comp.  Isai.  LUL  12;  Shcloh  —   .  XV.  10.  >*  Matth.  V.  23,  24.  • 
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snch  occasions,  *  and  he  himself  took  part  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
paschal  sacrifice.'  It  has  indeed  heen  supposed  that  he  was  averse  to 
offerings:'  but  this  can  neither  be  proved  by  his  clearing  the  Temple 
from  buyers  and  sellers  and  money-changers/  nor  from  his  remark, 
^  am  able  to  destroy  the  Temple  of  Ood,  and  to  build  it  in  three 
days,'**  which  is  hardly  a  figure  of  speech  to  indicate  the  abolition  of 
the  ceremonial  service  and  the  immediate  introduction  of  a  spiritual  wor- 
ship; while  his  alledged  declaration  quoted  from  the  gospel  of  Matthew 
of  the  Ebionites,  ^  am  come  to  repeal  the  sacrifices,  and  unless  you 
desist  from  sacrificing,  the  wrath  of  Ood  will  not  desist  from  you,**^ 
are  of  veiy  questionable  authority.  Animal  and  vegetable  oblations 
were  indeed  discarded  by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
he  declared  that  ''it  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats 
should  take  away  sins.'*'  Tet  he  was  far  from  renouncing  the  idea  of 
offering  itself;  he  centred  his  creed  in  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  sacrifice; 
he  merely  urged  that  an  internal  and  moral  relation  is  necessary  between 
the  guilty  and  the  victim;  that  such  connection  does  not  exist  between 
man  who  is  responsible  and  the  animal  which  is  no  free  agent ;  that,  there- 
fore, the  sin  of  the  former  cannot  be  atoned  by  the  blood  of  the  Utter; 
that  it  can  only  be  propitiated  by  the  death  of  a  being  at  once  haman 
and,  like  God,  guiltless.*  This  may  be  the  "spiritualisation  of  sacrifice  ;"* 
but  even  in  this  conception,  the  idea  of  sacrifice  reveals  its  fundamental 
and  irremediable  defects:  it  belongs  to  an  elementary  stage  of  religious 
life;  it  flows  from  illusory  and  imperfect  views  of  the  attributes  of  the 
deity;  it  converts  into  a  transcendental  operation  what  must  be  a 
spontaneous  emotion  of  the  human  heart  Nor  ought  it  to  be  palliated 
by  vague  metaphors:  it  may  be  true  that  the  notion  of  sacrifice  is  so 
bound  up  with  our  nature  that  it  always  manifests  itself  in  some  form; 
and  that  "no  theory,  religious  or  philosophical,  dispossesses  the  heart 
of  it"; '®  but  the  sacrifice  of  self-denial  and  of  self-conquest  is  different 
from  the  sacrifice  offered  to  the  Deity  to  secure  His  favour  or  His  pardon ; 
the  former  is  the  offspring  of  a  true  and  active  faith  leading  to  ennoble- 
ment and  to  moral  vigour;  the  latter,  theoretically  unjustifiable,  may 
practically  engender  spiritual  torpor  and  contemptible  pietism.     It 

t  Matth.  VIII.  4;  Mark.  1.  44;  Luke  «  Epipkan,  Hacrc».  XXX.  16. 

V.  1 4 ;  comp.  Acta  XXI.  20,  26 ;  XXIV.  ?  Hchr.  X.  4. 

17,  18;  aec  Lev.  XIV.  10  sgq.  s  Comp. I/enffSienb,  Opfer,  pp.  16, 1 7. 

3  Matth.  XXVI.  17—20;  Luke  XXIL  •  Hie  Verklaruiif^  dc»  Opfcn,  Hctiff- 

7 — 15;  comp.  Mark.  XIV.  22.  sicnb.  i.  c.  p.  4^;  comp.  1  Petr.  II.  5. 

*  Sirauss,  Has  Lehen  Jej»u,  p.  214.,  «o  F.  2>.  Maurice,  Ooetriiic  of  Sacri- 

«  .Matth.   XXI.    12,  13;    Slark.   XI..  fice,  pp. Ah,m,  ei passim i  F, P. CohU, 

15—17;  etc.  »  Bhitth.  XXVI.  61.  Religious  Duty,  pp.  31S— 323. 
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is,  therefore,  historically  incorrect  to  say,  that  ^crificos  are  the 
incarnation  of  prayer*';''  it  would  he  more  proper  to  define  prayer  as 
the  idealisation  of  sacrifice.  The  religious  sentiments  may  be  iden- 
tical in  both,  since  every  true  sacrifice  requires  the  frame  of  mind 
demanded  or  created  by  prayer,  and  every  true  prayer  must  involve 
some  inward  or  external  sacrifice;  but  those  sentiment  were  naturally 
first  embodied  in  a  material  and  then  in  a  more  spiritual  form.'^  It 
would,  however,  be  superfluous  to  recount  the  arguments  which  reason 
and  experience  suggest  against  sacrifices,  even  if  they  had  not  been 
put  forth  by  others  with  equal  spirit  and  learning." 

Now  Talmudical  and  Rabbinical  writings  contain  indeed  maxims 
highly  creditable  to  their  authors  and  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 
'The  humble-minded  is  by  God  considered  to  have  offered  all  the  sacri- 
fices ;  for  it  is  said,  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit*'  '^  ^Sacri- 
fices, whether  great  or  small,  are  equally  acceptable,  provided  the  heart 
is  turned  to  God."  **  ^Acts  of  justice  are  more  meritorious  than  all  the 
sacrifices."  *^  Or  more  strongly,  ^'Unless  the  mind  be  purified,  the  sacri- 
fice is  useless;  it  may  be  thrown  to  the  dogs.**''  ''He  who  engages  in 
the  study  of  the  Law,  requires  neither  holocaust  nor  bloodless  offer- 
ing." '*  The  words,  "A  day  in  Thy  courts  is  better  than  a  thousand'*,  '^ 
were  explained  to  mean,  ''God  said  to  David,  I  prefer  thy  sitting  and 
studying  before  Me  to  the  thousands  of  burnt-offerings  which  thy  son 
Solomon  will  offer  on  the  altar."  ^^  When,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  sacrifices  became  unlawful,  the  value  of  prayer  and  of  absor- 
bed devotion  was  more  and  more  acknowledged  and  appreciated.^'  It 
was  a  maxim,  "He  who  prays  is  considered  as  pious  as  if  he  built  an 
altar  and  offered  sacrifices  upon  it;">'  or  "prayer  is  deemed  sacrificial 


II  Jlengstenb.  I.  e.  p.  19,  evidently 
after  Outram,  "prcces  utiquc  sacrificia 
Kpiritualia,  cUacrificia  symbolicae  prc- 
ces** ;  corop.  De  Sacrif.  pp.  1 08, 228, 229 ; 
Ketl,  Arcbaoi.  1. 1 92 ;  Oek/er,  l.c.;  Kurtz, 
Opfcrc,  p.  37.  I )  Comp.  Sect.  X.  4 . 

i>  See,  for  inklance,  Amobhu,  Ad- 
vers.  Nat  VII.  1—34. 

i«  Ta!m.  Sotah  hb;  comp.  P8.LI.  19. 

«*  Tatm.  Blenach.  110:  n3*)Dn  inw 

d^oe6  tApiancf  Tab)  D^yoomnwi; 

comp.  Tabn.  Embin  65  ("Prayer  with- 
out devotion  is  like  the  body  witliout 
a  ftouP);  Berach.  2,  3,  28,  31,  34; 
Taan.  2;  Aboth  W.  18;  Mam<m,  Hilch. 
Teph.  IV.  15;  Orach  chay,  38,  98. 
>«  Talm,  Suec.  49^  (OpiS   mnfTi 


nUa^pn  bo  -vnr);  comp.  Sanh.  43; 
Tulm.  JeruM.  Rofth  I!ai»h.  c.  1. 

"ODTIN  ¥Shzh  Ote;  Sohar. 
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LXXXIV.  11. 

^^  Talm.  .Mace.  II.  mit.\  conip.  alsu 
Skcmolh  Rabbah  %ccK.  7\X^Z\  nTiNi; 
SchOtigcn,  Ilor.  Hcbr.  p.  1007. 

i»  Comp.  Qiin  niNsnn  <>"  L^vit.  1. 1. 

»  Taim.  Berach.  15;  comp.  ai^o  ti, 
10,  17,  32;  Sueeah  45;  Taanith  20; 
AboUi  de  Rabbi  JfaiMan,  c.  4 ;  i»cc  iiIm> 
Outram,  De  Sacriflciis,  pp.  234,  239, 
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in  Hilberf *h  lllu»lrirleMon«LlHU^(V!t£\.  V^«-> 
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service";*  or  ''he  who  reads  the  laws  of  Sacrifice,  will  be  pardoned  as 
if  he  had  performed  the  offerings;'  or  "as  the  altar  wrought  atone- 
ment daring  the  time  of  the  Temple,  so  after  its  destmctlon  the 
table.*''  HowoYer,  all  these  and  similar  sentiments  are  merely  echoes 
of  the  utterances  of  ancient  prophets,  and  imply  no  more  than  these. 
The  discontinuance  of  the  sacrifices  was,  as  in  the  Biblical  times, 
moumfolly  deplored  as  a  dire  calamity  and  a  punishment  for  heinous 
sins.  The  words  of  Hosea,  "We  will  offer  the  sacrifices  of  our  lips*V 
were  interpreted  to  mean,  "we  will  pay  the  offerings  with  our  lips:"^ 
prayer  was  regarded  as  a  poor  and  unworthy  substitute  for  sacrifice, 
once  the  most  precious  priyilege,  but  then  alas!  no  longer  permitted. 
Offerings  were  declared  to  guarantee  the  presenration  of  heaTon  and 
earth.*  Nor  are  they  in  the  whole  range  of  Talmudical  literature, 
pronounced  to  be  unnecessary,  much  less  objectionable,  at  the  Mes- 
sianic time,  though  they  would  then  be  limited  to  thank-offerings:  the 
restoration  of  the  Temple  and  the  restoration  of  the  sacrificial  serrice 
were  deemed  inseparable.^  And  as  the  Samaritans  of  Nablus  still 
regularly  offer  the  paschal  lamb,*  so  the  Jewish  prayerbook  abounds 
with  fervent  supplications  for  the  advent  of  the  time  when  the  blood 
of  sacrifices  will  again  be  sprinkled  on  the  sides  of  the  holy  altar,  and 
the  priests  will  be  reinstated  in  their  functions.  Not  even  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Jewish  scholars  and  philosophers  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  had  the  intellectual  energy  and  penetration  properly  to  estimate 
the  value  of  sacrifices.  Ebn  Ezra*  repeated,  the  Divine  glory  would 
indignantly  have  withdrawn  from  the  earth,  had  the  Israelites 
neglected  the  precepts  of  the  bunit-offerings.  Maimonides^  though  pro- 
fessing to  consider  the  sacrificial  ordinances  of  the  Pentateuch  merely 
as  an  expedient  accommodation  to  deeply  rooted  usages,**  laid  it  down 
as  the  first  and  most  important  rule,  that  the  offerer  must  firmly  believe 
in  the  force  and  efficacy  of  sacrifices ; '  *  and  he  bestowed  the  minutest 
care  upon  collecting,  clasaifying,  and  expounding  the  endless  host  of 


► 


*  mop  nenpjrAonn;  •««''«<'^«. 

I>c  Synagog.  Vetere,  pp.  40,  41. 

3  Tabn.  BlegilL  316;  comp.  Yatkui 
chadask  179a;  lY^fe^  on  Lev.  L  2. 

>  Taim.  Beraeh.  55a;  Chagig.  27a. 

4  XIV.  3,  Of  D^  Dn^  •^9^^^- 

»  Comp.  Ft.  CXU  2,  yrhOTi  JDO 
ySeh  mop;  Hcbr.  XIU,  15,  Am^d^m- 
H9W  &vQia9  aUi9§mq;  9tt supra;  Talm. 
Beraeh  266;  comp.  also  Prov.  XV.  8; 
^iUr,  Symbol  L  476.  Ueliodonis  (lU. 


18)  mentions  that  a  person  embarrassed 
by  his  dreams,  offered  to  Apollo  'Hhe 
sacrifice  of  a  hymn**  (v/n^wr  dxp&vt$ 

•  nua*ip  rtf^H  Tio^cror  jnoj^, 

ToAa.  JtT.  ShekaL  fin. 

7  Comp.^.  Aroam,  inFVmnkel*s  Mo- 
natsschrifi,  1857,  p.  254. 

•  Seep.  50.       *  Comm.on  Ley.1. 1. 

10  See  p.  56.  n  De  Noxus, 

e.  DL 1 10;  comp.  ibid.  e.  IX. }  3. 
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Talmudical  regalations  with  regard  to  the  Tarious  kinds  of  offerings.  *> 
Jehadah  Halevi,  in  his  elaborate  work,  the  Book  of  Cosari,  attempted 
to  proTe  the  Divine  origin,  and  hence  the  eternal  obligation  of  the  oral 
law  with  its  numberless  expansions  of  the  ceremonial  ordinances.^' 
Bamch  Spinoza  alone,  trained  by  the  pl\^08oph7  of  Descartes,  stimu- 
lated by  the  astounding  discoveries  in  astronomy  and  other  natural 
sciences,  and  above  all  guided  by  the  divine  impulse  of  genius,  pene- 
trated to  the  root  of  religious  and  metaphysical  questions.    He  boldly 
rose  above  tradition;  renouncing  the  Rabbinical  teachings  of  his  youth, 
he  worked  out,  with  uncompromising  consistency,  a  system  happily  com- 
bining metaphysical  speculation  with  practical  ethics.  But  this  manful 
independence  of  thought  brought  him  into  hostile  collision  with  his 
coreligionists;  he  was,  by  excommunication,  repudiated  as  a  member  of 
their  community ;  he  exercised  no  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
Synagogue,  whose  spirit  was  utterly  foreign  to  his  own.    The  formula 
of  excommunication,  written  in  Spanish,  and  recently  re-discovered,  is 
instructive.^^  It  bears  date  the  6th  day  of  Ab  5416  (Le.  1656);  after 
denouncing  Spinoza's  '^iricked  views  and  works'*,  his  ''evil  ways'*,  his 
'learned  heresies'*  and  ''abonfinable  deeds",  it  concludes  thus:    ''By 
the  sentence  of  the  angels,  by  the  decree  of  the  saints,  we  anathe- 
matise, cut  off^  curse,  and  execrate  Baruch  d'Espinoza  . . .  with  the 
anathema  wherewith  Joshua  anathematised  Jericho  . . . ,  and  with  all 
the  curses  set  forth  in  the  Law.  Cursed  be  he  by  day,  and  cursed  by 
night;  cursed  when  he  lies  down,  and  cursed  when  he  rises  up;  cursed 
when  he  goes  out  and  cursed  when  he  comes  in;  the  Lord  pardon  him 
never;  the  wrath  and  fury  of  the  Lord  bum  upon  this  man,  and  perse- 
cute him  with  all  the  maledictions  of  the  Law.  The  Lord  blot  out  his 
name  under  heaTen,  and  separate  him  to  his  misfortune  from  all  the 
tribes  of  IsraeL    And  you  who  are  faithful  shall  be  blessed,  if  you 
take  heed  that  no  man  shall  speak  to  him,  no  man  write  to  him,  no 
man  show  him  any  kindness,  no  man  stay  under  the  same  roof  with 
him,  no  man  come  nigh  him  within  four  yards,  no  man  read  a  book 
written  by  him."     The  wish  of  the  fanatic  Rabbis  who  composed 
this  document   —  re-discovered  to  perpetuate  their  shame  —  has 
to  this  day  been  gratified  within  the  pale  of  orthodox  Judaism : 

IS  Corop.  Ji.  Mot,  Mqfemomidae  De  mcntary  volume  to  Spinoza's  works, 

Saerifieiis  Liber,  convertit  in  sermon,  p.  290  $qq.    See  also  allgcm.  Zcit  des 

Latin.  L  de  Compiegne  de  Veil,  Lond.  Judentbums,  1862,  p. 623 ;  /.  H'itiner, 

1683.  Der  Bann  in  seiner  geschichtlichcn 

is  Comp.  p.  7,  note  23.  Entwickelung  aof  dem  Boden  des  Ju- 

14  It  has  been  published,  at  Amster-  denthams,  Leipz.  18G4,  p.  82;  M,  Ar^ 

dam,  by  Van  Viotcn,    in  a  supple-  noid^  Essays  in  Criticism,  p.  2^. 
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Spinoza  '^Is  separated  from  all  the  tribes  of  Israel";  if  perchance  he 
is  mentioned,  pions  lips  involnntarily  whisper,  ''may  his  name  be  blotted 
out'*  (lOBf  HD^) ;  no  one  ''reads  a  book  written  by  him" ;   or  if  it  be 
read,  it  is  done  in  no  spirit  of  sympathy,  nor  even  of  fairness;   not 
alone  is  his  philosophy  distorted,  execrated,  and  reviled  with  a  warped 
dogmatism  for  which  we  are  prepared,  but  impotent  attempts  are 
made  to  defame  his  moral  character  — -  a  character  of  such  matchless 
beauty  and  purity,  that  it  is  in  itself  a  glory  to  mankind  second  only 
to  the  immortal  philosopher's  intellectual  greatness.  ^    How  different 
is  the  language  used  by  Schleiermacher,  the  distinguished  Protestant 
divine!  his  words  may,  as  a  contrast,  here  find  •a  place.    "Dedicate 
with  me  in  reverence  a  lock  of  hair  to  the  manes  of  Spinoza,  the  holy, 
the  rejected.    He  was  pervaded  by  the  august  spirit  of  the  universe; 
the  infinite  was  his  beginning  and  his  end;  the  iniverse  his  only  and 
eternal  love.  In  holy  innocence  and  deep  humility,  he  mirrored  his  own 
image  in  the  imperishable  world,  and  saw  how  he  himself  was  its  most 
loveable  reflection.    He  was  full  of  religion  and  ftill  of  the  holy  spirit; 
therefore  he  stands  alone  and  unapproached,  master  in  his  teachings, 
but  sublime  above  the  profane  school,  without  disciple  and  without 
privileges  ...  When  philosophers  will  be  religious  like  Spinoza,  and  ar- 
tists pious  like  Novalis,  then  the  great  resurrection  will  be  solemnised 
in  the  worlds  of  either." '    Indeed,  the  Jewish  mind  so  tenaciously 
preserved  its  traditionary  character  and  peculiarity,  that  even  Moses 
Mendelssohn,  though  in  his  philosophical  writings  as  liberal  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  contemporaiy  of  Kant  and  the  friend  of  Lessing, 
exhibited  in  doctrinal  matters  no  perceptibfe  progress,  as  is  manifest 
from  his  Hebrew  Commentary  on  parts  of  the  Old  Testament;  he  felt 
it  as  his  greatest  grief  and  affliction  to  see  his  friend  suspected  of 
Spinozistic  views;  and  if  this  suspicion  did  not,  as  his  biographers 
say,  accelerate  his  death,  it  certainly  embittered  the  last  days  of  his 
life.    One  of  the  greatest  Jewish  authorities  of  bur  time,  the  learned 
S.  D.  Luzzatto,  who  may  well  be  considered  the  representative  of  his 
class,  thus  writes  in  one  of  his  latest  works.'    "Far  be  it  from  me  to 


1  As  a  proof  of  this  wc  may  quote 
a  treatise  of  /.  B,  Lekmant,  Spinoza, 
seiii  Lcbcnsbild  und  seine  Pliilosophie, 
WQrzburg,  1864  —  a  compilation  writ- 
ten in  the  disparaging  spirit  aVK>vc  in- 
dicated. 

*  Schiciermacker^  Sammti.  Werke, 
vol.  1.  p.  190  (comp.  Strauss^  Charak- 
tcrisL  und  Krit  p.  Iti7  «^0*  ^^d  si- 
milar opinions  have  been  expressed 


hy  Jacobi,  Herder,  Novalis,  OrcUi, 
Gfrorer,  Schelling,  Van  Vloten,  Kuno 
Fischer  (Banich  Spinoza,  Leben  und 
Charaktcr,  Manoli.  lbG5,  and  in  the 
recent  volume  of  his  History  of  Philo- 
sophy), and  many  others. 

'  Lezioni  diTeologia  Morale  israeli- 
tica,  Padova,  1862  (translated  into 
German  b}  L.  £.  Igel,  Czernowitz  1 S64), 
H  27--29. 
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think  that  the  ceremonial  laws  are  not  obligatory  in  our  age.  All  of 
them  that  haye  no  connection  with  the  Temple  or  the  holj  land,  must 
be  sacred  to  ns  at  every  time  and  in  every  place;  that  which  has  been 
commanded  by  God,  cannot  be  abrogated  by  men:  neither  could  snch 
attempts  be  ventured  without  undermining  public  morality;  for  if  the 
Law  of  God  is,  in  any  of  its  provisions,  modified  by  human  arbitrariness, 
it  would  no  longer  be  regarded  as  absolutely  and  unchangeably 
binding.  Nor  can  the  ceremonial  laws,  which  make  man  virtuous  in 
more  than  one  respect,  at  any  time  lose  their  salutary  influence.** 
.Another  contemporary  Babbi,  Dr.  L.  Philippson,  the  mouthpiece  of  a 
large  and  more  liberal  section  of  the  Jews  acknowledging  the  absolute 
force  of  the  written,  but  not  of  the  oral  Law,  expresses  himself  in  a 
similar  sense.  'If  an  is  never  and  at  no  stage  able  to  dispense  with 
ceremonies  entirely.*'  ''No  religion  can  exist  without  thenu**  ''By  their 
neglect  the  religion  of  the  heart  is  easily  forfeited,  or  loses  immea- 
surably in  efficacy,  coherence,  and  power,  and  runs  the  danger  of 
decay.***  The  Hebrew  prophets  and  the  Jewish  doctors  were  able  to 
perceive  the  insufficiency,^  but  not  the  superfluousness  or  obnoxious 
tendency  of  ceremonial  worship.  They  discovered  many  fatal  errors  in 
heathen  religions,  and  adhered  with  fervour  to  their  purer  convictions ; 
but  a  lack  of  independence,  the  sad  inheritance  of  their  eastern 
origin,  prevented  the  adoption  of  a  rational  religion,  the  result  of 
matured  intelligence,  and  solely  reliable  as  a  guide  in  the  intricacies 
of  life.  However,  the  modem  Jews,  especially  those  scftttered  among 
the  Teutonic  nations  to  which  they  appear  to  have  a  peculiar  affinity, 
fairly  promise  to  pass  beyond  the  narrow  boundaries  of  their  ancestors, 
and  by  blending  the  eastern  and  western  character,  to  produce  a  new 
type  superior  to  either  and  not  unlikely  to  realise,  though  in  a  diffe- 
rent manner,  the  proud  hopes  which  live  in  their  race.  Spinousm 
counts  among  them  not  a  few  admirers*  and  even  adherents.^  In  the 
prayer-books  of  some  recent  reform-sects,  as  that  of  Hamburgh  and 
Berlin,  the  passages  relating  to  sacrifices  have  been  modified  or  sup- 


*  Religionslehre,  L  157,  15S;  comp. 
pp.  213—219;  II.  192,  193;  UI.  Ill; 
Entwiekelung  der  reiig.  Idee,  Vorlcs. 
W.  and  X. 

*  Comp.  Jettmek^  Einleitung  in  die 
Thora,  p.  29 :  .Though  you  build  seven 
timet  seven  altars,  and  sacrifice  thereon 
seven  times  seven  bullocks,  but  violate 
the  law  of  love  . . .  your  God  is  an 
idol,  an  evil  demon,  a  cruel  king  of 


darkness** ;  see  9hioPkilipps<m,  11.  cc. ; 
a.  o. 

•  Comp.  L.  Phiiifpion,  Baruch  Spi- 
noza, re-printed  in  the  Jahrbuch  fiir 
die  Geschichte  der  Juden  und  des  Ju- 
dcnthums,  vol  n.  pp.  195 — 242. 

7  See,  for  instance,  Berthold  Auer- 
bach's  translation  of  Spinoza's  works, 
and  the  life  prefixed  to  it;  bis  talc 
"Spinoza*^;  de. 


•.  It  must  not  be  urged  tliat  relined  nutious  were  not  found  anion 
lultitude,  but  in  the  limited  class  of  the  wise  and  the  enlightene 
LB  respect,  the  case  was  not  different  among  the  pagans  and  tli 
lites.  MoreoYer,  occasional  instancea  or  exceptions  soffiee  to  aha 
inch  improYement  lay  within  the  intellectaal  range  of  the  nationi 
light,  therefore,  be  gradually  diffdsed.  Nor  did  the  philosophei 
old  their  instruction  and  counsel  within  the  limits  of  the  civi 
They  ridiculed  the  mercenary  and  9elfish  spirit  in  which  sacri 
fere  frequently  performed. '  They  described  it  as  iniquity,  rathe 
piety,  to   present  Yalueless  and  contemptible  offerings.  The: 
imced  it  disgraceful  to  say  to  the  gods,  ^If  you  remember  the  gift 
bestowed  upon  you,  and  Ioyo  me  accordingly,  I  shall  honour  yoi 
with  increased  presents ;  for  I  offer  them  for  the  sake  of  expecte< 
a.** '  They  derided  the  friYolity  so  often  exhibited  at  sacrifices 
Is^  and  solemn  assemblies.  ''If  a  sensible  person**,  says  Lucian, 
sses  the  silliness  with  which  the  religious  rites  are  conducted,  an< 
ers  what  notions  most  people  form  of  the  nature  of  the  gods,  and 
hey  pray  for,  he  must  be  Yery  dejected  indeed,  if  he  is  not  dis- 
to  laugh  at  their  folly  and  childishness**.  The  same  writer,  in  an 
ig  and  humorous  description,  strongly  satirizes  the  whole  of  the 
ual  ritual  —  the  wreathing  of  the  Yictim,  its  heart-rending  criei 
illed,  which  are  *the  music  of  the  solemn  act",  the  blood-stained 
of  the  priest,  though  pure  hands  only  are  professedly  admitted 
le  sacred  implements,  and  the  other  ceremonies  and  incidents^—; 
concludes  Ids  treatise  on  sacrifices  with  the  words.  ''It  would 
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fielTes  powerless  to  grant  or  to  refiise  anyfiiToar;  it  is,  therefore,  idle  to 
pray  or  to  sacrifice  to  them;*  and  he  then  makes  Zens  say,^  ''He  who 
offers  to  QS  sacrifices,  does  not  wish  to  secure  adrantages,  bat  merely 
to  show  his  sense  of  obligation,  and  to  repay  in  some  manner  the 
benefits  he  has  receiTod  from  us,  or  somtimes  simply  to  do  homage  to 
OS  as  to  his  soperiors.**  Yarro  declared  all  sacrifices  as  superfluous;  *the 
true  gods",  he  said,  Neither  desire  nor  demand  them,  much  less  can 
those  made  of  brass,  clay,  plaster,  or  marble  care  for  them;  hence  no 
guilt  is  contracted  by  not  offering  sacrifices,  and  no  faTour  gained  by 
offering  them.***  Some  remarks  are  indeed  not  unalloyed  either  by 
polytheistic  elements,  or  by  the  pernicious  distinction  between  an  eso- 
teric and  an  exoteric  creed.  Thus  the  Neo-Platonicians  made  the 
following  diyision.  The  supreme  god  or  the  *soul  of  the  world**  (7  rov 
Ko^ftmt  finfxi),  being  incorporeal  and  indinsible,  stands  in  need  of  no 
external  thing,  and  to  him,  therefore,  it  is  best  not  to  offer  any  sacri- 
fices at  all;  the  other  gods  who,  ^consisting  of  body  and  soul,  are 
accessible  to  the  senses,  ought  to  be  honoured  with  bloodless  oblations 
only;  while  the  invisible  spirits  comprised  under  the  name  of  danms 
(Saiftom)  might  be  propitiated  with  offerings  of  any  kind.*  Porphyry 
himself  considered  all  material  offerings  unnecessary  for  the  philosopher, 
though  he  strongly  recommended  them  for  the  people.  ^*  But  it  would 
be  easy  to  collect  from  classical  writen  a  large  number  of  the  most 
unexceptionable  sentiments  on  the  true  talue  of  sacrifices;  we  content 
ourselves  with  quoting  a  few.  The  best  sacrifice  is  a  pure  mind  and  a 
passionless  soul:  the  bad  take  fruitless  trouble  in  worshipping  the 
gods.^^  It  is  becoming  to  a  good  man  alone  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods 
and  to  appeal  to  them  by  prayer,  offering,  and  worship:  but  to  receive 
gifts  from  a  defiled  person  neither  behoves  a  good  man  nor  a  god.  ^' 
Wicked  persons  fancy  that  they  are  able*  to  appease  Jupiter  with  gifts 
and  sacrifice:  they  lose  their  labour  and  their  money;  for  no  petition 
of  the  peijured  is  acceptable  to  him.  '>  The  citiiens  must  keep  their 
soub  free  from  every  baseness,  for  the  gods  do  not  look  with  favour 
upon  the  sacrifices  and  costly  donations  of  the  wicked,  but  upon  the  just 
and  excellent  works  of  the  virtuous.  ^*    Let  men,  in  their  offerings,  ap- 


•  Comp.  Jnio6.Adv.Nat.VU.10,23. 
7  L  c.  c  7. 

•  Comp.  Jmob.  Adv.  Net  VU.  1, 
"Quia,  ioquit  (Varro),  dii  veri  neque 
desideraot  ea  (sacrificU)  neque  depot- 
cunt,  etc. 

•  Parphyr.  De  Ahstin.  11.  37;  .comp. 
38—12,  58;  tufra  p.  13;  see  also  Xar- 
cAm,  De  Sacrit  1.      tt  De  Abst  ILS6. 


11  Parphyr.  De  Abst  11.  61;  comp. 
PiaL  Le^.  rv.  S  (p.  717),  t^t^w  m^ 
^«ouc  •  iroJlvc  io%%  irovoc  toko^ooIok  ; 
Cie,  Legg.  IL  9,  16,  fanpius  ne  audeto 
placire  donis  irsm  deorum. 

«>  Plat  \.  c.  p.  716. 

IS  PUui.  Rud.  Prolog.  22—25. 

i«  So  Zaleucus,  accordins  ^o  JHod. 
Sic.  301 20. 
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proach  with  piefty,  but  remo?e  loxoiy;  he  who  acts  differently  will  1)0 
ponislied  by  god  himselfl  ^  The  deity  looks  on  the  heart  or  dispo- 
sition ii&og)  of  the  sacrificer  rather  than  on  the  number  of  the  sacri- 
fices.' The  sunplest  gifts,  as  herbs,  fnuts,  and  floor,  if  presented  in 
a  humble  spirit^  are  more  acceptable  than  the  most  sumptuous  heca- 
tombs.' Honouring  the  gods  does  not  consist  in  victims  however 
choice  and  resplendent  with  gold,  but  in  the  good  and  upright  inten- 
tion of  the  worshipper;  the  right-minded  are  religious  with  barley  and 
porridge,  but  the  wicked  do  not  escape  their  impiety,  though  profusely 
staining  the  altars  with  blood.  ^  The  little  frank-incense  which  ac- 
companies the  offerings,  is  more  essential  and  more  prized  by  the 
gods  than  the  victims.^  The  plainest  and  least  expensive  vessels  are 
the  most  appropriate  for  sacrificial  ceremonies.*  Man  ought  to  offer 
elevation  of  the  soul,  and  calm  refiection  free  from  all  disturbing  emo- 
tions; for  this  is  true  worship  and  safety.^  Piety  renders  even  the 
smallest  gift  welcome.^  Ood  neither  stands  in  need  of  presents,  nor 
is  it  in  our  power  to  bestow  upon  him  any.*  The  celestial  divinities 
have  no  pleasure  in  slaughtered  bulls,  but  in  good  faith  to  be  kept 
honestiy  and  even  without  controlling  witness.^*  Sumptuous  offerings 
accustom  men  to  luxury,  and  lead  to  the  delusion  that  the  deity  can 
by  presents  be  bribed  into  remission  of  deserved  punishment;  whereas 
the  knowledge  that  the  gods  have  no  desire  for  idle  gifts,  but  for  rec- 
titude of  life,  would  help  to  make  the  heedless  just  and  pious.  ^  ^  Those 
who  wish  to  sacrifice  must  do  so  in  purity  J'  This*  purity  does  not 
merely  reveal  itself  in  a  dean  body  and  dean  garments,  but  in  ^  soul 
purified  from  vices**,  since  the  soul  is  the  divinest  part  of  man,  and 
most  akin  to  the  deity.  The  temple  of  Epidaurus  bore  the  inscription, 
''He  who  enters  the  fragrant  temple  must  be  pure ;  but  purity  is  to  har- 
bour holy  thoughts.*'^'  Piety  is  a  knowledge  of  the  proper  reverence 


<  PieUtem  adhibento,  opee  amo^ 
venio ;  qui  secos  faxit,  deus  ipse  vindcx 
erit;  Crc.  Legg.  II.  8. 

s  Parph^.  L  c.  II.  15. 

s  md.  c  16,  n. 

^  Senee,  De  Bencf.  I.  6. 

ft  Comp.  (hid,  TnsL  XL  i.  75,  76,  Ut 
Also  taororum  sanguine  centum.  Sic 
capltur  minlmo  turis  honorc  dei^. 

*  Porpliyr.  1.  c  c.  17,  18;  comp. 
also  HeKod  X.  9. 

^  Pcrph.  I.  e.  II.  36;  comp.  43,  60. 

•  Omd,  Fast  II.  535,  536   (Parva 


pctnnt  manes ;  pielas  pro  divite  ffrata 
est  Monere);  Ear.  Od.  II.  zvli.  32. 

•  Setiee.  De  Benef.  IV.  9,  nee  ille 
coUato  eget,  nee  nos  ei  quicquam  eon- 
fern  possomus;  Mm,  FeL  32. 

!•  Omd,  Epist  XX.  18],  182,  Non 
bove  mactato  caelestia  numina  gau- 
dent,  Sed  qoae  praestanda  est  et  sine 
teste  fide.  i  <  Pwrpk.  I.  e.  e.  60. 

ts  P^ph.  I  tf.  c.  19:  M  mu&ii^afii' 

s^rca  *Efifttptu»  myniii  i'iQt$  9^99Ui^ 
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doe  to  the  gods :    the  pioos  sacrifice  to  the  gods  and  keep  themselyes 
pore ;  and  the  wise  men  are  the  only  priests.  ^* 

The  dialogue  ''Alcibiades  the  Second**,  whether  the  work  of  Plato 
or  of  some  later  philosopher,  is  an  elaborate  argument  on  the  inatility 
of  addressing  to  the  gods  special  prayers,  since  man  does  not  know 
whether,  if  granted,  they  would  proTe  real  boons.  In  the  course  of 
the  discussion  Socrates  remarks,  *The  divine  nature,  I  conceiye,  is  not 
such  as  to  be  seduced  by  presents  like  a  usurer . . .  For  it  would  be  a 
dreadful  thing  indeed,  if  the  gods  looked  to  gifts  and  sacrifices,  and 
not  to  the  soul,  if  it  be  holy  and  just**  * '  The  same  subject,  and 
probably  with  reference  to  that  dialogue,  is  treated  by  two  of  the 
greatest  Roman  satirists.  The  second  satire  of  Persins,  a  noble  rebuke 
of  superstitious,  sordid,  and  double-tongued  prayer,  contains  the 
following  lines: 

"He  sues  for  wealth :  the  labouring  ox  is  sliin, 
"And  frequent  victims  woo  the  god  of  gain! 
"^O  crown  my  hearth  with  plenty  and  with  peace, 
"'And  give  my  flocks  and  herds  a  large  increase!* 
''Madman !  how  can  he,  when,  from  day  to  day, 
*'Stecr  aAcr  steer  in  offering  melts  away? 
"Still  he  persists ;  and  still  new  hopes  arise, 
"With  harslet  and  with  tripe  to  storm  the  skies  :**!• 

and  it  concludes  with  a  passage  that  has  not  ui^ustly  been  described 
as  "not  only  the  quintessence  of  sanctity,  but  of  language  :** 

"No;  let  mc  bring  the  Immortals,  what  tlic  race 
"Of  great  Mcstsala  now  depraved  and  base, 
"On  their  hui^e  chargfer,  cannot; —  bring  a  mind 
"Where  legal  truth  and  moral  sense  are  joined, 
"And  holy  dvpthn  of  thought  exempt  from  stain, 
"A  bosom  dyed  in  honour's  noblest  grain, 
"I>t*eiMiyed:  with  these  let  me  approach  the  fane, 
"And  Heaven  will  hear  the  humble  prayers  I  make, 
"Though  all  my  offering  be  a  bariey-cake.i?** 

In  a  composition  equally  famous  for  soundness  of  Tiews  and  wealth 
of  illustration,  Ju?enal  also^*  sets  forth  the  Tanity  of  human  wishes, 
whether  the  supplication  be  for  riches,  power,  and  glory,  or  for  talents 
and  accomplishments;  he  then  proposes  the  following  form  of  prayer, 
as  rational  as  it  is  beantifbl : 


•0Mi;  eorop.  also  Cie.  Legg.  n.  8  and 
10,  ad  divot  adennto  caste:  animo 
videlicet,  in  qfao  sunt  omnia  etc 

Dio^.  £a«r#.Vn.64(119). 

t*  Piaio,  Akib.D.  13  (p.  149);  eomp. 
Hes.  Op.  334, 335 ;  Xen.  Mem.  L  3 ;  Pmus. 
IX.  liL  4;  Mare.  JmUm.  Medit  V.  r. 


It  Vers.  45—49,  Gifford*s  translation 
(vert  77—84). 

>^  Vers.  72 — 75:  Compositom  Jus 
fasqoe  animo,  sanctosque  recessiis 
Mentis,  et  ineoetom  ^nerosum  pectus 
honesto.  Haee  eedo  at  admoveam 
templis  et  farre  litabo. 

<•  In  the  tenth  Satire.    • 


-wnai  Dicssing-s  man,  by  his  own  powers,  may  reach. 

"The  path  lo  peace  is  virtue.  We  should  see, 

"If  wise,  0  Fortune,  nought  divine  in  thee: 

"But  we  have  deified  a  name  alone, 

''And  fixed  in  heaven  thy  visionary  throne  !*'i 

The  Persians  considered  the  reading  of  the  Law  as  an  ofifering 
sd  to  the  divine  word  (Honover),  and  as  the  daily  food  of  the  s< 
f  consumed  the  whole  of  the  sacrificial  animal,  convinced 
deity  requires  only  the  soul  of  the  victim,  and  nothing  el 
more  decided  than  any  eastern  nation,  the  Hindoos  passed  occai 
within  the  domain  of  the  purest  spiritualism.    As  the  principa 
Ive  daily  sacrifices  obligatory  on  efeiy  master  of  the  house, 
rded  the  study  of  the  Vedas,  the  revealed  wisdom  of  Bramah.  1 
kcredness  and  importance  stood  the  exercise  of  hospitality.^ 
tiipper  was  commanded  to  present  a  bloody  sacrifice  by  slaying 
assions,  as  anger,  covetousness,  malice,  and  envy.   He  was  to 
I  the  god  thus,  ''All  my  works,  good  or  efil,  I  present  to  thee 
re  of  thy  favour,  as  a  buint-offering.***    Unless  he  Iotos  God, 
)t  expect  acceptance  of  his  gifts.  Voluntary  sacrifices  of  gratil 
lubmission  are  alone  desired.    As  God  cannot  become  richer 
ffering,  he  looks  upon  the  intention,  not  upon  the  magnitud 
IfL    He  delights  in  the  pigeon  of  the  poor  as  much  as  in 
and  oxen  of  the  rich.  But  he  regards  as  the  choicest  sacrifice 
test  of  man  over  his  eril  impulses  and  his  worldly  pleasures; 
tie  prizes  as  a  self-sacrifice  securing  the  crown  of  heaven  i 
il  bliss.    Those  who  so  hallow  themsel?es,  exchange  worth! 
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V.  THE    HEBREW    APPELLATION    OF    SACRIFICE    AND  ITS 

MEANINa 
The  name  ()3*ij^)»  by  which  the  notion  of  sacrifice  is  designated 
in  the  Old  Testament,  affords  no  cine  as  to  its  nature  and  significance ; 
it  is  general  in  import  and  ?agae  in  its  etymological  sense ;  it  means 
merely  something  that  is  brought  forward  or  presented;^  and  it  may 
hence  be  best  rendered  by  the  comprehensife  term  offering.^  Attempts 
haye  been  made  to  invest  that  name  with  a  deeper  interpretation.  It 
has  been  sapposed  to  imply  "a  means  for  effecting  a  dose  proximity* 
between  God  and  the  offerer",  *  *  or  ''a  means  for  bringing  the  Israelites 
near  Ood*',  and  "an  instrument  of  intercession  (r\jfi)  with  Him*' ;  ^ Mt  has 
hence  been  explained  as  ''an  agency  of  sanetification  through  the  priests 
who  are  ii^arGk)d'*,''  or  as  ''a  connection  and  a  community  of  life  with 
the  deity.'*"  But  these  and  similar  views  have  no  foundation  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures;  they  were  suggested  by  preconceived  theories  on 
the  nature  of  sacrifices ;  and  their  framers,  instead  of  deducing  the 
thing  from  the  name,  expounded  the  name  from  the  supposed  attribu- 
tes of  the  thing  —  a  process  which  the  indistinctness  of  the  former 
renders  both  easy  and  tempting.  Such  premises  naturally  led  to  un- 
tenable conclusions :  the  end  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifices  was  declared  to 
be  Hhat  the  existence  or  life  of  the  soul  (thait  is,  of  sin)  be  given  up  to 
God  unto  death,  in  order  to  obtain  the  true  existence  or  sanetification 
by  the  union  with  God,  who  alone  has  true  existence  (ni*T),  and  there- 
fore true  holiness",  so  that  the  sacrifice  is  ^at  once  a  symbolical  (or 
subjective)  and  sacramental  (or  objective)  act"'^  --  a  fanciful  defini- 
tion devoid  of  probability  and  Biblical  support.'^  It  is  true  that  the 
word  Xpp,  IS  exclusively  used  in  reference  to  objects  devoted  to  the 

7  From  3^^^n   to  make  approach  require  a  derivative  of  Hiphil  rather 

or  to  bring  near,  the  Hiphil  of  y\fl  than  of  Kal. 

to  be  near^  to  which  corresponds,  in  i>  ^^?*'*^i^  or  C^r?^;  see  Treatise  on 

the  Phoenician  sacrificial  tablet  diii-  Priesthood,  chapt.  I. 

covered  at  Marseilles,  D^  COD  DOy  ts  Bdhr,  1.  c.  p.  263.    The  Parians 

to  bring  before  the  gods  (line  13),  or  called  the  priests  Kabronoi  (Bochart, 

also  royu?  \T  to  prepare  for  the  De  colouiis  et  sermone  Phoenleum, 

aitar  (ibid,  lines  3,  7)  or  Uyroh  p  Lib.  I.  col.  41.1),  which  is  sapposed. 

to  preparefor  the  priests  (line*  13, 15).  by  transposition  of  letters,  to  be  iden- 

•  Germ.  Opfer,   also  from  offerre,  tical  with  Korbanoi^  or  T^^V  ^srers, 

Comp.  Lev.  L  2,  H ;  IL  1,  4 ;  in.  I,  6;  i«  B6hr,  \.  c.  pp.  211,  215,  219.  ' 

Nam. XXXI.  50;  etc.  etc    •  HTl  HT^D*  i>  Comp.  notes  on  XVn.  11,  (*for 


!•  Comp.  Deat  IV.  7,  so  Abarbanei,  the  life  of  the  flesh  it  the  blood;  and  I 

Introd.  to  Levit.  c.  I.  have  ^ven  it  to  you  on  the  altar**  etc), 

tt  Bdhr,  Symb.  11. 196;  S.  Braun  in  from  which  text  that  deflnition  has 

Frankera  Zeitsehrill,  1657,  p.  166  (Er-  been  stran^ly  derived, 
hebofl^,  Annihcniii^):  which  wovld 
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doity  for  religidus  worship.  It  is,  in  this  respect  at  ODce  the  most 
generic  and  the  most  specific  name:  for  on  the  one  hand,  it  inclndes 
not  only  all  classes  of  sacrifice/  but  also- sacred  gifts  not  intended 
as  sacrifices  in  the  stricter  s^nse,  and  not  presented  on  the  altar;' 
and  on  the  other  hand,  it  sig^es  the  special  portion  of  an  offering 
doToted  to  God  or  His  priests.'  In  fact,  with  a  few  exceptions  easily 
to  be  traced  and  accounted  for,*  it  occors  solely  in  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Books  of  the  Pentateuch:  it  seems,  therefore,  at  a  compara- 
ti?ely  remote  period,  to  have  been  restricted  to  the  sphere  of  religion, 
and  to  haye  fallen  into  disuse  with  regard  to  secular  donations.'  But 
it  implies,  etyitaologically,  nothing  else  but  gift  orpresefit;  it  is  so  taken 
and  expressed  by  most  of  the  ancient  authorities,'  jmd  the  sacrifices 
are  distinctly  called  gi/ls.''  The  literature  of  the  old  Testament  exhibits 


I  rh\y  (Lev,  1.  3,  10,  14);  nnJD 

(n.  1, 4);  n^chiff  (lu.  i.  2,  6);  rmn 

(VII.  13,  15);  nNOn  (IV.  23.  28,  32; 
V.  II);  aiHSp  nniO  (Num.  V.  15); 
nOD  (Num.  IX.  7,  13);  IWN^  (Lev. 
n.  12). 

>  (3omp.  Num.  VII.  3,  13,  19  iqq.; 
XXXI.  50;  Neh.  Xm.  31;  comp.  in 
general.  Lev.  L  2;  VIL  38;  XXII.  27; 
XXVII.  9,  ll;Num.  XVin.9. 

s  Lev.  Vn.  29;  seeComm.  m  /oc.  In 
thi»  sense,  and  not  in  that  of  offering 
generally  (De  Saulcy,  Judas),  the  word 
HMVD  is  repeatedly  employed  on  the 
Phoenician  tablet  of  Marseilles  (lines  3, 
6.  10,  17,  18,  20,  21),  or  the  plur:|l 
nONKfO  on  the  sacrificial  inscription 
of  Carthage  (the  90th  of  Davis*  collec- 
tion, line  1);  see  Sect  X.  12. 

•  Ezek.XX.28;XL.43;Neh.Xni.31. 
»  In  a  similar  manner,  the  verb  nST 

to  At/// was  gradually  limited  to  slaugh- 
tering for  the  purpose  of  sacrifice^ 
while  OTW  was  used  for  slaying  ani- 
mals generally. 

•  Sepluagint  simply  &m^  (and  so 
in  *the  New  TetUment,  Mark  YQ.  ]  1 
—  >o^^  i  inxw  M^or  —  Matth.  V. 
23,  24 ;  Vin.  4 ;  XXIO.  18,  19;  Hebr.  V. 

l;VnL3,4;!X.9;orir^(Kvoea,  AcU 
XXI.  26);  Vulgate  ohiaiio,  and  hence 
renderingnnJO  pnp  ohlatio  ioerifieii 
(Lev.  n.  1),  and  TirUO  promiseuootly 


iaerifichm  (U.  3)  and  ohiatio  (IL  11). 
Rashbam(onLevit.II.  1)  explains  nriJD 
likewise  by  ]T\Ty\  comp.  (Jen.  IV.  3,4, 
where  nrUD  (from  rUO  to  jtreseni), 
though  commonly  restricted  to  blood- 
less sacrifices  (see  Sect  XI),  is  em- 
ployed for  sacrifice  in  general,  both 
animal  and  vegetable,  and  hence  ren- 
dered in  the  Peshito  ^OTVip ;  comp.  also 
the  phrase  nrUD  yipr\  io  offer  apre- 
itni  (Judg.in.  17, 18);  Josephus  Sm(^ 
&iov  (Ant  IV.  iv.  4,  «o^y . . .  ^t$^ 
aiifiaiwu);  eontr.  Ap.  I.  22  (where  he, 
however,  singubrly  remarks  that 
among  the  oaths  forbidden  to  the  Ty- 
rians  or  Phoenicians  is  one  called 
«0(^r);  and/Va/o,  Alcibiad.  U.  p.  149 
{&VU9  rt  rnsi  6u^  rtiflir  toSc  ^iOK)* 
Early  Christian  writers  by  a  subtlety 
foreign  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
distin^ished  between  ir^o^^o^  (ob- 
latio)  and  &vcia  (sacrifieium),  the 
former  consisting  iu  a  material  object, 
the  latter  essentially  in  prayer  iUr^i 
tv/^  «a«  fv/a^or^),  and  offered 
to  the  eucharist,  in  which  bread  and 
wine  are  subordinate  to  supplication 
and  thanksgiving  (so  Justm^  DiaL 
e.  26 ;  Apol.  1.  67 ;  comp.  Sieiiz  in  Her- 
£og  s  Real-Encykl.  XX.  1  p.  158). 

■1  nUHD,  Num.  XVni.  11;  comp. 
Ezod.  XXVUI.  38  (fnp  nUnO);  Deut 
XVL17;£xdc^XX.2e,39. 
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indeed  sereral  insUnces  of  a  gradual  modification  in  the  meaning  of 
woids  whiehy  in  accordance  with  the  progress  of  religions  coltore, 
were  imperceptibly  understood  in  a  purer,  more  refined,  or  more  pro- 
found sense,  as  is  undoubtedly  manifest  in  many  anthropomorphic  ex- 
pressions employed  with  respect  to  God  e?en  in  passages  emphatically 
teaching  His  incorporeality:*  but  there  is  no  OTidence  to  pro?e  that 
the  word  \3ip^  was  subjected  to  a  similar  change,  that  it  lost  its  simple 
and  primary  meaning,  or  that  it  was  spiritualised  in  harmony  with  later 
or  more  definite  conceptions  regarding  sacrifices.  Nor  was  the  infu- 
sion of  a  new  idea  into  the  old  designation  necessary;  for  the  names 
of  the  ?arious  kinds  of  offering  conyeyed,  with  sufficient  distinctness, 
their  specific  nature  or  their  peculiar  object*  Tet  this  etymological 
meaning  of  the  word  does  not  justify  us  in  tracing  the  character  of 
the  sacrificial  laws  ofi^  PentaUtteh  to  the  ii\janction  which  commands 
the  Hebrews  "not  to  appear  before  the  Lord  empty:**  ^*  the  origin  of 
similar  conceptions  is  separated,  by  a  wide  interral  of  time  and  spiri- 
tual advancement,  from  the  concluding  stages  of  the  Leyitical  system; 
in  fact,  the  iiy  unction  quoted  did  not  at  all  refer  to  sacrifices^  in  the 
stricter  sense,  but  to  the  dedication  of  firstlings  and  tithes  on  the  three 
great  agricultural  festirals. 

The  definition  of  }|ng  is  therefore,  cleariy,  a  gift  offered  to  God 
for  any  of  the  various  religious  purposes  arising  in  the  life  of  indivi- 
duals or  of  the  nation.  It  is  of  collateral,  if  not  subordinate,  importance 
that  the  gift  was  presented  in  a  place  bearing  the  character  of  holiness, 
and  with  rites  typifying  worship  and  devotion.  Yet  the  offerings  more 
properly  so  called  were  those  presented  on  the  altar  of  the  common 
Sanctuary;  it  is  these  offerings  alone  that  are  here  treated  o(  while 
other  religious  gifts,  dedicated  to  the  sustenance  of  the  priests,  the  ser- 
vants of  God,  or  contributions  destined  for  to  the  support  of  the  Sanc- 
tuary, '  ^  are  entirely  excluded.  And  in  as  much  as  every  sacrifice  was 
connected  with  burning  to  God  on  the  altar  either  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  it,  and  as  this  was  naturally  considered  as  the  gift  par  exceUenec, 
the  name  m^N  or  oblaUoH  made  by  fire  is  frequently  used  in  reference 
to  all  classes  of  offerings,  *'  even  to  the  frank-incense  placed  upon  the 
shew-bread  cakes,  because  it  was  burnt  after  their  removal.'* 

History  and  experience  do  not  countenance  the  numerous  specu- 
lations which  have  been  propounded  on  this  subject    Sacrifice  has 

•  Comp.  Comm.'on  Genes,  pp.  190,         n  Comp.  m^a  p.  72,  note  6. 

200.  It  Comp.  Uv.  L  9,  13,  17 ;  U.  2.  10, 

•  Ai  HNOn  pTp,  min  pip,  etc.        16;!n.3,5,ll;IV.36;V.12;VL10;elc 
<•  See  p.  4;  comp.  Eurtx^  Opfercul-        >>  Lev.  XXTV.  7;  comp.  /m.  Ant 

tut,  p.  33.  •      .  IILx.7. 
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been  defined  as  "a  devotion  of  the  perishable  and  onrisal  existence  to 
the  eternal  and  absolute  being*';'  as  "a  negation  by  which  man  ditests 
hhnself  of  his  subjectiTity**;'  as  a  means  ^of  proving  by  deed  the  free- 
dom of  religions  life  throagh  liberation  from  finite  limits*' ; '  or  as  *an 
agent  for  effecting  the  appn>ach  of  sensnal  man  to  God^  by  releasing 
bim  from  his  material  condition  and  elevating  his  natare  into  the  sphere 
of  the  spiritual  and  the  Divine.*'^  Nations  capable  of  such  and  similar 
abstractions  may  well  be  expected  to  have  passed  entirely  beyond  the 
childlike  stage  of  sacrifices.* 


YI.  GENERAL  SURYET  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  HEBREW 

SACRIFICES. 

The  offerings  of  the  Hebrews,  consisting  like  those  of  most  other 
nations,  either  of  animals  or  of  vegetable  productions  (p.  10),  were  di- 
vided into  the  Moody  and  the  bloodUss  kbd.*  Now  the  sacrifice  may 
either  be  designed  to  evince  the  offierer*s  absolute  submission  to  the 
Bivine  sovereignty,  and  to  acknowledge  God's  unlimited  sway  over  the 
destinies  of  man ;  or  it  may  be  intended  as  an  expression  of  gratitude 
for  blessings  eiqoyed ;  or  it  may  serve  to  implore  forgiveness  and  ex- 


>  Marheineekc. 

)  ffegei,  Relig.  Philos.  1.  p.  169. 
'  Roienkranz^  in  Ersch  and  Gru- 
bcr*s  Encyclop.  3  Sect  TV.  74. 
«  Pkiiipptom,  Comment  p.  570. 

*  On  Baader*8  work  ''Ueber  eine 
kunAige  Theorie  dcs  Opfert  odcr  des 
Cultus",  see  Bdkr,  Symb.  II.  2S8  sgq. 

•  Called  nrpOl  npl.  (Ps.  XL  7; 
1  Sam.  II.  29^111.  14;  isai.  XIX.  21 ; 
Am.  V.  25;  Dan.  IX.  27;  eomp.  Jcr. 
XVII.  26);  for  M^T.  denotes  every  tort 
of  bloody  sacrifice,  whether  of  quadru- 
peds and  birds  or  men  (comp.  Dent 
XII.  21 ;  1  Sam.  I.  2) ;  H.  15,  19;  1  Ki. 
Xin.2;  Eiek.  XVI.  20;  Ps.  CVI.  37; 
Eccl.  IX.  2),  but  not  as  hat  been  asserted 
(from  1  Sam.  XV.  22;  Isai.  1.  1]  •  Prov. 
XV.  8)  bloodless  oflcringt  too:  at, 
however,  the  bloody  taerificet  were 
the  mott  frequent  and  the  roott  valued 
clats,  the  altar  was  called  fDIOi  even 
that  altar  which  wat  cxcluahrcly  de- 
voted to  the  burning  of  Ineente  (rOTO 
mop).  On  thetaeriflcial  tabletsof Mar- 
•eilles  and  Carthage,  rat  oeeois  In 


the  tame  generic  tense  at  in  Hebrew 
(Mart.  L 14, 15, 17 ;  Carth.  1.  9, 10),  and 
rain  bv^  for  offerer  of  ike  sacrifice 
(M.  4,  8, 10, 21 ;  C.  2, 3;  comp.  Miikn. 
Zebach.  XII.  3,  4),  or  in  the  combina- 
tiont  pS^  HDT  bloody  sacrifice  mth  oii^ 
or  *iy  rOT  one  with  a  bloodless  offering 
(M.  12;  C.  9).  Although  the  verb  rUT 
is,  in  certain  respects,  synonymous 
with  DmSf  to  slaugkier  (see  p.  72),  the 
noun  nST  implies  the  sacrifice  of  birds 
also,  which  were  not  properly  siaugk^ 
tered  (see  Sect  XIII.  3).  On  the  pro- 
bable reason  why  the  combination 
Tn\yi\  rat  is  frequently  employed  to 
describe  the  whole  class  of  bloody 
taerificet,  leeSeetXV.  But  at  the  holo- 
cautt  (HTYy)  wat  the  mott  frequent  of 
the  animal  offeringt,  all  oblationt  are 
occationally  comprited  in  the  phrate 
nrUD)  rh\y  (Am.  v.  22;  Jer.  XIV.  12). 
In  Joth.  XXn.  1 7,  where  HTIP*  raT^  and 
D^D7  V  are  uted  together,  D^DXf  teems 
to  be  intended  at  the  «ppbtition  or 
explanation  of  rat  (eomp.  ver.  23, 
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piation  for  offences  commitied;  or  lastly,  it  may  mark  the  retam  of  a 
state  of  purity  aftet  a  period  of  uncleanness,  as  after  the  .reco?ery 
from  leprosy  or  "a  nmnrng  issue.**'  In  the  first  case,  it  was  a  Burnt- 
offering  (7]^);  in  the  second,  a  Thank-offMng  (CTD^V'  rQT)  or  Praise- 
offering  (.Tiin  ngp ;  in  the  third,  a  Sin-offering  (nwpn  l3P]g)  or  a  Tres- 
pass-offMng  (D^N  \T0t  and  in  the  last,  a  PurifieaUon-offering.^ 
The  thank-offerings  included  the  Pasckal  Sacrifice  (nQD  tPj^)}  the 
offering  of  the  firsibom  of  sacrificial  animals  (nri13|  \T0  and  of 
the  firstfrvUe  (Dn^3l  nruD),  whether  these  be  the  new  ears  of  com  (nruD 
*^D);nX  or  the  loaves  baked  from  the  new  grain  (rpW}.  }7V|^  or  any  other 
Tegetable  prodnction  of  the  land  (n^n  'p);*  and  to  the  sin-offerings 
may  be  counted  the  Offering  of  Jealousy  presented  to  test  a  woman's 
conjugal  fidelity  (niNJf^  nrup  or  X^\\  '&)•  As  a  rule,  the  burnt-,  the 
expiatory,  and  the  purification-offerings  were  animal  sacrifices,  though 
in  exceptional  cases  a  cereal  sin-offering  was  permitted  or  prescribed, 
while  thj  thank-offerings  could  either  be  animals  or  Tegetable  ob- 
lations. 

The  animal  sacrifices,  regarded  as  pre-eminently  acceptable,  were 
generally  accompanied  by  bloodless  offerings,  and  in  many  cases  also 
by  a  libation  of  wine  or  a  drink-offeriHg  i^}\  varied  in  quantity  and 
graduated  according  to  the  nature  of  the  chief  sacrifice.  Bloodless 
offerings  were,  however,  also  presented  alone  and  independently  of 
animal  sacrifices,  whether  for  the  whole  people  and  regularly,  as  the 
shenhbread  (D^jsn  urh)  consisting  of  twelve  unleavened  cakes,  and  the 
frank-incenu  burnt  by  the  High-priest  every  morning  and  every  even- 
ing on  the  golden  altar  in  the  Holy;  or  for  individuals  and  on  special 
occasions,  as  eucharistic  oblations,**  the  offerings  of  the  firstlings  and 
firstfruits,  the  cereal  sin-offering  (NCr.n  hrqp),  and  the  offering  of 
jealousy.  * ' 

The  Hebrew  sacrifices  may,  therefore,  be  surveyed  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


t  Lcv.XrV.  10  sgq.;  XV.  14,  15,  29. 
30 ;  comp.  also  XU.  6-— 8. 

•  Generally,,  the  three  ftrat  divisions 
only  are  distinguished  (comp.  Pkiio^ 
De  Victim.  4  (Tfia  tClif  ^v0i^,  to 
fih  ilinavrT,  to  di  o«mf^tor,  to 
^i  M9^  ^i^m^ia^):  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  fourth  forms  a  separate  and 
important  class  of  its  own. 


*  For  the  generic  name  is  DTUO 
D^IDS,  which  applies  both  to  *>Dpn'D 
and  to  nVfftn  13  (see  Lev.  11. 14 ;  XXIH. 
17);  though  fWin  is  naturally  also 
used  with  regard  to  *>Dyn  'D  (Lev. 
XXID.  10);  comp.  also  LeviLn.l2;Deut 
XXVI.  2,  10. 

t»  Lev.  n.  1—10. 

tt  See  in  general  Sect  XI. 
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L  Bnmt-offering  (n^V)  —  ezclasivelj  an  animal  sacrifice  (nsT), 
XL  Joy-offering  (d^dtV  np^)  —  either  animal  or  vegetable  (nn^p). 

1.  Praiae-offering  (rrjin  n?T  or  d^d^^  rTTin  ra^ 

2.  Thank-offering  (D^rj^V  ra). 

3.  Paschal  offering  (noe  ]T0' 

4.  Offering  of  firstborn  animals  (nni33  TfS^p^- 

5.  Offering  of  Pirstfroits  (D^"l^33  nmti>- 

a.  Offering  of  the  first  new  ears  of  com  (nDVn  nmp). 

b.  Offering  of  the  first  new  bread  (n>\?Nn  RTjlj). 

c.  Offering  of  the  firstfroits  or  other  Tegetable  produc- 

tions (fP^tn.  9). 
IIL  Expiatory  offering. 

1.  Sin-offering  {r\HlQO  ]T0  —  munly  animal. 

2.  Trespass-offering  (DVN  \T)p^  —  animaL 

3.  Offering  of  Jealousy  (niNJJj'nmp  or  |ln3l  'D)  —  regetable. 

IV.  Purification-offering  —  mainly  animaL  « 

1.  After  childbirth. 

2.  After  recoTery  firom  leprosy.  . 

3.  After  recovery  from  a  running  issue. 

Y.  Drink-offering  (l|D^> 

YI.  Shew-bread  (D^jBn  dhV). 

Vn.  Incense-offering  (mbg). 

Besides  this  classification,  another  in  Voluntary  and  Obligatory 
Sacrifices  might  be  established:  the  former  comprised  the  private  holo- 
causts, and  the  thank-offerings  presented  in  consequence  of  a  tow  or  as 
a  free-will  gift;*  the  latter,  the  public  holocausts,  the  private  and 
public  praise-offerings,  and  the  other  sacrifices  above  enumerated.' 

Again,  offerings  may  be  divided  into  those  that  were  most  hciy 
(U^fthf)^  >Sfi^)  which  stood  in  the  closest  connection  with  the  altar  or 
the  sanctuary,  and  those  that  were  less  holy  (OTp  or  D^^^  C^^^j^-  ^^^ 
former  could  only  be  touched  by  holy  persons,  that  is,  by  priests,* 
to  whose  share  all  that  was  not  burnt  on  the  altar  or  elsewhere  ex- 
clusively fell,  and  by  whom  alone  —  the  male  Aaronites  —  it  was  to 
be  consumed,*  in  the  holy  place,  ^  that  is,  in  the  Court  of  the  Sanctuary,* 
near  the  brazen  altar,^  and  of  course  in  a  state  of  purity:*  they  com- 
prised  the  incense-offering  and  the  shew-bread,*  because  both  were 

t  See  Sect  XIV.  4  Lev.  y\,  n,  jj;  VU.  6.  Num. 

<  The  distinction  made  by  Ebn  Em  XVllI.  10. 
(on  Lev.  D.  14)  that  only  the  mwo         »  Lev.  VH.  6;  X.  18;  XXIV.  9. 
Onoa   is   obli^tory,    while   XWXXQ         •  Lev.  VI.  9,  19.    »  Lev.  X.  12. 
D^IDD  is  voluntary,  is  untenable;  sec  •  Lev.  XXII.  3—7;  Num.  XVIII.  11 ; 

supra  p.  75,  note  9.  comp.  vers.  9,  10. 

»  Lev.VLll,20.  t  Exod.XXX.36;  Lev.XXIV.9. 
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presented  intheHoly  itseU;  and  the  other  ?egetable  oblations^*  of  which 
a  piBirt  wa3  burnt  on  the  altar  *^  a  memorial"  before  God,  and  which 
were  therefore,  like  the  shew-bread,  onleayened;^'  the  sin-  and  tres- 
pass-offerings,^' and  the  holocausts/'  which  were  invariably  killed  on 
the  northern  side  of  tiie  altar,  ^*  and  not  like  the  thank-offerings,  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  Court  ^ '  The  less  holy  offerings  might  be  eaten,  whether 
partially  or  completely^  in  any  locality  within  the  holy  town,  in  a  clean 
place,  ^*  by  the  officiating  priests,  their  funilies,  incloding  theirwives  and 
daughters,  and  every  clean  member  of  the  household,  '^  but  not  by  any- 
one else  or  ''a  stranger**,  not  even  the  married  daughter  of  a  priest 
living  in  the  house  of  her  husband;^'  whoever  partook  of  them  inad- 
vertently had  to  make  increased  restitution:^*  they  were  the  thank- 
offerings,'*  the  firstborn  of  clean  sacr|ficial  animals,"  the  firstlings 
of  oil,  wine,  and  com,"  and  the  paschal  sacrifice;  of  the  thank- 
offerings  and  the  firstlings,  the  fat  and  the  fat  parts  alone,  of  the  paschal 
lamb,  which  was  roasted  entire,  nothing  came  on  the  altar;  the  first- 
fruits  were  merely  placed  before  that  holy  structure." 

Some  of  the  offerings  were  presented  by  mdmduah  exclusively, 
viz.  the  Pesach,  the  trespass-offering,  the  offering  of  jealousy,  of  the 
firstborn  animals,  of  the  firstfruits  of  vegetable  productions,  and  of 
purification;  others  in  the  name  of  the  natian  alone,  vis.  the  shew-bread, 
the  incense,  the  offering  of  the  first  new  ears  of  com  and  of  the  first 
new  bread ;  the  rest  —  bumt-,  praise-,  thank-,  sin-,  and  drink-offering  — 
were  presented  both  as  private  and  public  sacrifices.'^ 

The  Hebrew  offerings  had  a  threefold  aim  —  they  were  either 
designed  to  express  the  harmony  of  the  worshipper  with  God,  or 
to  restore^  or  to  preserve  it:  the  first  end  was  attained  by  the  joy- 
offerings,  the  second  by  the  expiatory  and  the  purification-offerings. 


tt  Lev.  II.  3, 10;  VI.  10;  X.  12. 

It  Lev.  VI.  9,  10;  comp.  II.  11. 

ti  Lev.VI.10JS,22;VU.l,6;X.]7; 
XIV,  13;  Nam.XVID.9. 

isTboogh  the  holocaotis  are  nowhere 
exprettly  to  called,  theywere  certainly 
not,  as  hat  been  supposed,  merely 
«holy~  (to  Eeil,  LeviL  p.  26 ;  a.  o.). 

MLev.Lll;VI.18;VIL2;  XIV.  13. 

«•  Comp.  Lev.  III.  2,  8, 13;  see  Sect 
X  3.  Devoted  property  (DVI)  of  what- 
ever description  was  also  most  holy 
(Lev.  XXVII.  28);  eomp.,  however. 
Num.  XVm.  14. 

>•  Lqv.  X.  14;  eomp.  XXII.  3—7. 


n  Num.  XVm.  11, 13;  Lev.  VII.  34; 
X.  14,  15;  Exod.  XXIX.  28;  Num. 
XVIll.  19. 

t«Uv.XXn.l0— 13.  i*Lev.XXn.l4. 

M  Lcv.XXnL20;  Num.  VI.  20;  Exod. 
XXIX.27. 

ti  Num.XVnL17. 

St  Num.  XVm.  12. 

ts  DetttXXVI.4, 10.  Holy  were  also 
the  Uthes  of  the  pricsto  (Num.  XVlII. 
26—30),  and  the  tithes  of  the  Levites 
(Lev.  XXVIL  30-^33),  but  they  were 
no  offerings  standing  in  connection 
with  the  altar. 

M  Qwap.  Joseph.  Ant  III.  ix.  1. 
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the  third  hy  the  holocaoBtB,  the  shew-bread,  and  the  incense  —  a 
division  which  clearly  discloses  the  internal  nature  of  the  various 
sacrifices.     . 

.     Vn.  ANIMALS  AND  VEGETABLES  OFFERED. 

The  animals  prescribed  for  sacrifices,  were  natnrally  limited  to 
those  characterised  in  the  Pentateuch  as  ''clean*'  (nVlD).' 

Of  QVADBUPEDs,  therefore,  the  cloven-footed  and  the  ruminants  were 
permitted. '  But  among  these  again  the  Law  singled  out  the  species  which 
formed  the  ordinary  food  of  the  Israelites,  were  most  valuable  to  agricul- 
turists, and  therefojre  really  involved  a  sacrifice^  an  act  of  devoted  self- 
denial;  especially  as  the  same  animals,  being  bred,  reared,  and  domesti- 
cated by  the  worshipper,  bore  a  close  connection  with  his  pursuits  and 
his  ordinary  life,  and  were  creatures  which  he  "had  toiled  for  and  made 
grow.'*  Hence  the  quadrupeds  ordained  for  sacrifiees  were  not  beasts 
like  the  har^  the  roebuck,  or  the  fallow  deer,  though  these  were  con- 
sidered clean  and  lawful  for  food,'  but  mainly  €aUle  ijvari^)^^  whether 
from  the  heri  (^^  or  from  the  flock  (}Wy);*  of  the  former  class  the 
huUoelc^  and  gg/  the^^m'  and  gay;*  of  the  latter  class,  the  sheep, 

1  Comp.Gen.VIL  2,3;  Vm.  20;  Lev. 
Xi.47;Xiy.4;XX.25;DeutXIY.ll,20. 

s  Lev.  XI.  3.         -    »  Dent  XIV.  5. 

^  The  word  riDTD  comprises  pro- 
perly all  quadrupeds,  but  is  generally 
applied  to  the  domestic  or  taine  kinds 
only,  while  the  free  beasts  of  field  or 
forest  are  termed  Wn  (comp.  Gen. 
1. 24,  25;  VU.  21),  or  iTWH  Wn  (Gen. 
II.  19).  The  third  but  unclean  class  of 
terrestrial   animals   are   the   reptiles 

(ron  orf}^*  Cen.  L  24;  VII.  21), 
which,  toother  with  the  birds  and  the 
denixens  of  the  water,  complete  the 
animal  creation  (Gen.  I.  21,  24;  VU. 
21—23;  comp.  Ps.  VHI.  8,  0). 

»  That  is,'either  a  niU  or  a  7iV\  for 
the  one  denotes  a  single  piece  of  the 
herd,  the  other  of  the  flock  (Lev.XXII. 
23,  28;  XXVn.  26;  Exek.  XLV.  16); 
therefore,  both  *\p3  and  IV  may  be 
applied  to  *)D  and  ^9  (comp.  Lev.  XXIL 
27,  28);  and  both  *)D  and  hXjf  are 
caUed*^rp(Uv.IV.3;IX.2;  l^Sam. 
XTV.  32);  while  TC^  comprises  sheep 
(asO)  and  goat  {Jf)  of  either  sex  (Exod. 
XIL  5;  Nam.  XV.  1 1 ;  con^.  Gen.  XXX. 


32,  like  the  Homeric  |if !«),  both  being 
distinguished  as  Q^tob  TCO  and  TC9 
Dn{(DeutXIV.4).  "^V  is  aUo  applied 
to  either  sex  (comp.  Gen.  XXXIIl.  13; 
Lev.  m.  1 ;  2  Sam.  XVIT.  29);  and  the 
same  is  the  case  with  yitf  (comp.  Exod. 
XX1.28;XXXIV.19;  Lev.  DC.  4;  XXII. 
27;  Num.  XVUI.  17;  Deut.  XXV.  4); 
hence  '>pD  and  yXf  are  used  promis- 
cuously (comp.  Exod.  XXn.  1;  Num. 
VII.  3;  1  Sam.  XIV.  32,  34;  XV.  3,  9). 
Later  writers  designate  the  class  *)p3 
with  nOJH  noron,  the  class  |N»  with 

npin  noroa 

•  -^T??  or  IgSl?  •«  (Le^-  >V. 
3,  14)  or  XW:\  •>§  (Jodg.  VI.  25). 

^  *^iV,  see  miprm  note  6;  comp.Exra 

VL9, 17;  or  poetkaUy  1^2((t  (Pa.  XXIL 

13;  L.  13; etc),  or  ^^  (Dcut  Vn.  13; 

XXVUI.  4;  isai.  XXX.  34;  Pa.  VIIL  8; 

Prov.XIV.  4),  or  w^\^  (Fft.CXLIV.  14). 

In  the  Phoenician  language  n^  is 

the  ordinary  aame  for  baUoek  (Mtf. 

Sympoa.  IX.  iL  3),  and  it  ocewtoa  the 

sacrificial  tabist  of  Marteillos  (Une  3). 

•  iT^,  Num.  XIX.  2. 
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male^*  or  female, ^>  the  ram^^  and  the  knnb,^*  the  goai,"^^  male^* 
or  femalOy^*  and  Hie  kid  of  the  goats.^'' 

Of  FOWLS  (^^y)f  turik-daves  (U'^^F\)  alone  and  ytnmg  pigeons^* 
were  to  be  offered;^*  not  only  because,  asPhilo  obserres,'®  the  pigeon 


or  n^:;;.  or  y^  rt^JIJ  (Gen.  XV.  9; 
DeutXXI.  3;  Jud^.  XIV.  18;  1  Sam. 
XVI.  2;  H08.X.  ll;1sai.  Vn.21;  Jer.  U 
11),  or  H^yo  failing  (2  Sam.  VI.  13; 
1  Ki.  I.  0;  bai.  XI.  6;  etc).  It  appears 
that  the  calf  (^jjy  or  n^jiy)  "was  pro- 
perly 80  called  during  the  first  year 
only  (comp.  Lev.  IX.  3;  Mic.  VI.  6); 
and  that  it  became  bollock  or  cow 
(•^D,  rno)  ^hen  its  horns  grew  strong 
and  conspicaons  (comp.  Ps.  LXDC  32; 
Job  XXI.  10;  Num.  XIX.  2),  or  accord- 
ing to  Rabbinical  tradition,  after  the 
completion  of  the  third  year  (comp. 
Maiwumid.  Yad  Chazakah  Hilch.  Par. 
Adom.  I.  1;  De  Sacrif.  I.  14);  yet 
rhiy  >*  ^i*ed  of  a  cow  three  years  old 
(Gen.  XV.  9)  yielding  milk  (Isai.  VU. 
21),  and  fit  for  ploughing  and  tliresh- 
ing  (Judg.  XIV.  18;  Hos.  X.  11 ;  Jer. 
L.  11);  and  ^yy  even  of  a  bullock 
seven  years  old  (Judg.  VI.  25 ;  comp. 
AHiM.  Hist  An.  Yl.  21). 

!•  yff2  or  ta2,  Lev.  I.  10;  HI.  7; 
IV.  32 :  the  lUtO  is,  in  age,  between 
the  ,-}^(3  and  ^^^  or  about  one  year 
old;   comp.  ffom,  Od.  IX.  221,  222, 

jM^  #*  mSs^*  Ij^oc;  and  Kimchi,  "it 
is  called  3CQ  if  one  year  old,  and  ^H>C 
if  older.** 

It  nito  or  nta?,  nwaj  (Lev.  v. 

6;  XIV.  10;  2  Sam^XlI.  3)  or  hm  ewe 
(Goa.  XXXI.  38;  XXXU.  15;  iVuiK 
7;  CaatVI.a). 

ti  b^'Gea.XXn.  13;  Uv.  V.  15;  etc 

ts  nb,  Gon.  XXIL  7,  8;  Is.  XUU.  23, 
9hoib»niekmgiaw^(2)npf}^t  1  Sam. 
VIL  9)  op  to  the  fourth  month  {comp. 
Is.XL.llX 

HtXLev.MO;  IIL  12;  ele. 

t»  "^^j;'^  (Lev.  XVI.  9,  10)  or  l^JTP 
D^j;  (Lev.  IV.  23;  comp.  Eira.  VI.  17)' 
prop,  the  JMy  or  Aarml^  (Gen.  XXVIL 


11 ;  comp.  hircui  andAtrAtf,  hirtuiui\ 
that  is,  the  oider  and  therefore  longer- 
haired  animal,  never  killed  for  food  (for 
Joseph's  brothers  did  not  slaughter  the 
D^y  l^yv  for  the  purpose  of  eoHng  it. 
Gen.  XXXVn.  31),  and  therefore  never 
employed  for  burnt-  or  thank-offerings, 
which  were  'Hhe  food**  of  the  Lord  (p. 
7),  but  only  for  sin-ofllsrings  (see  m- 
flra);  or  *nDS  (prop,  ready,  vigmnrnt)^ 
the  younger  and  stronger  animal  (Arab. 

4>y^i  Fregtag,  Lex.  Arab.  IIL  103) 
employed  for  breeding  (Gen.  XXXI.  10, 
12)  and  killed  for  food  (Deut.  XXXU. 
14;  Jer.  U.  40),  and  hence,  like  the 
bull,  the  ram,  and  the  lamb,  presented 
as  burnt-  and  thank-offerings  (Num. 
VII.  17,  23,  29  egq. ;  Isai.  L 1 1 ;  XXXIV. 
6;  Ezek.  XXXIX.  18;  Ps.  L.  9,  13; 
LXVI.  15);  therefore,  the  princes  and 
chiefs  of  the  people  are  called  D^*l^ny 
(Isai.  XIV.  9;  Zechar.  X.  3);  the  word 
is  most  likely  identical  with  ^1^  (pro- 
perly the  pushing  or  goring  animal; 
Gen.  XXX.  35;  XXXH.  15;  Ps.  XXX. 
31 ;  2  Chr.  XVII.  11).  That  TyV  and 
*1>ny  are  distinct  (rom  each  other,  is 
evident  from  Num.  VIL  10  and  17,  22 
and  23  (comp.  Boehari,  llierot.  U.  pp. 
640—649),  but  the  difference  is  nearly 
the  reverae  of  that  stated  by  Kimchi 
(Seph.  Hashar.  suh  *nny):  tArOn 

iNip  D^jopm  cnenam  omnp  imp 

It  W)!  rn^yb  (Lev.  IV.  28;  V.  6); 
also  ly.  simply  (Num.  XV.  27). 

17  o^Jl  >li  (Judg.  VI.  19;XI1L  19; 
comp.  Exod.  XXIII.  19). 

It  nr^n  ^12,  or  VrU  (Gen.  XV.  9). 

tf  On  O^'ilS  mentioned  in  Lev.  XIV.  4, 
whether  meaning  pigeons  or  any  other 
kind  of  clean  birds,  see  notes  in  he. 

ao  De  Victim,  c  1. 


rable,   they  were  indeed  in  exceptional  cases  admitted  as   hoi 
its  and  sin-offerings,^  but  they  were  unlawful  for  thank-  or  prais 
ings,  and  could  never  be  presented  as  a  public  sacrifice.    Yet 
i  laige  numbers  werf  they  constantly  required,  especiaUy  by  worn 

had  to  offer  them  in  all  cases  of  imparity,  issae  of  blood,  a 
Ibirth,*  that  they  sometimes  rose  to  a  very  high  price,  and  e?* 
polled  the  adoption  of  sacrificial  regulations  of  less  stringencj 
to  were,  and  are  still,  ?ery  rare  in  Palestine,  and  are  not  menti 
in  the  Old  l!estament.  ^®  Cocks  and  hens  are  supposed  to  ha?e  be< 
ted  because  they  seek  for  food  in  dunghills,  and  might  therefo: 
oUuted  by  unclean  insects  or  reptiles,  ^  ^  or  because  they  were  n^ 
)d  as  food;^'  but  more  probably  because,  at  the  time  of  the  con 
ion  of  Lefiticns,  they  were  not  yet  domesticated  in  Palestine ;  the 
in  fact,  ne?er  alluded  to  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures;''  they  do  m 

to  have  been  common  in  western  Asia  before  the  Persian  period 


omp.  Boekart,  Hieroz.  11.  pp. 

Dinp.  kai.  LX..  8;  3  Ki.  VI.  25. 
cek.  VU.  16  i  Jar.  XLVIll.  28; 
II.  14;  Pi.  XI.  1;  John  II.  14; 
Boekart^  1.  c.  n.  pp.  17—19. 
omp.  Joi€pk,  Bell.  Jud.  V.  iv.  4. 

Ev.  VUI.  14  (4^ir«r^  «« 
l^wr  irAi^^oc);  etc.;  comp.  Eth 
//.  on  Uvit  L  14. 


•  Comp.  MUlm.  Kerith.  I.  7 ;  Bal 
Bathr.  IL  b\  Bab.  Kam.  VII.  7. 

It  D^l^S  in  1  Ki.  V.  3  is  of  unee 
tain  meaning  (comp.  Boekari^  Hiero: 
II.  127—135;  G€$em.  Thetaur.  p.  246 
/"irf/.  Let.  p.216);  in  the  Talmud  gees 
are  called  piN  or  ^^H^  (Zebach.  701 
Gittin  73  s,  etc.).  The  assertion  < 
lliehaelis  that  the  goose  is  inelnde 
in  the  list  of  the  forbidden  birds  (JUe\ 

XL   13— 19k  h*»  no  Oth^r  Cnnn^A*:^ 
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but  thej  ftre  repeatedly  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament,  *^  and  appear 
extremely  freqaent  in  the  Talmudical  period.^* 

Fishes  were  not  at  all  accepted  as  sacrifices,  evidently  because 
they  multiply  freely  in  the  water,  without  the  care  and*  control  of 
man;  not,  as  has  been  .contended,  because  they  belong  to  a  very  low 
dass  in  the  animal  creation; '*  or  because  they  have  no  heart;  ^^  or 
did  not  yet)  in  the  time  of  Moses,  form  a  favourite  or  appreciated 
article  of  food(l);\"  or  can  but  rarely  be  brought  to  the  altar  alive;'* 
or  because  their  flesh,  supposed  to  be  weak  and  engendering  effemi- 
nacy,'* was  deemed  unworthy  of  the  Deity.'* 

The  significance  of  all  these  restrictions  is  manifest:  the  Law 
demanded  for  sacrifices  not  merely  the  tamest  animals''  and  such  as 
were  most  readily  at  hand, ' '  but  those  which,  at  the  same  time,  reminded 
the  worshippers  of  their  daily  labour,  of  their  dependence  on  Him  who 
had  allowed  it  to  prosper,  and  of  their  deep  obligations  to  His  un- 
ceasing beneficence.  Although  the  stag  and  the  deer,  when  kept  and 
bred,  were  unquestionably  the  property  of  individuals,  they  could,  as  a 
species,  not  be  claimed  by  legal  owners ;  and  might  well  be  regarded, 
even  if  not  presented  on  the  altar,  as  belonging  to  Qod,  the  Lord  of 
nature:  ''I  will  take  no  bullock,  says  God,  out  of  thy  house,  nor  he- 
goats  out  of  thy  folds;  for  every  beast  of  the  forest  is  Mine,  and  the 
cattle  upon  thousands  of  hiUs.**'^  Not  all  the  productions  of  the  land, 
nor  all  the  articles  of  food,  were  demanded,  ^ut  those  only  which  man 
had  made  his  own  by  honest  exertion  and  watchful  care.  The  obla- 
tions were  indeed  to  represent  the  property  and  sustenance,  but  also 
the  active  life  and  energy  of  the  people.  They  were  a  partial  resti- 
tution of  the  blessings  which  God  had  mercifully  vouchsafed  to  the 
offerer;'*  they  impressed  the  seal  of  religion  upon  his  gain  and  the 


i«  Matth.  XXVI.  34;  Mark  XIV.  30; 
Luke  XIIL  34;  XXH.  34,  etc.;  comp. 
Bo€han,  Hicroz.  11. 109—126;  Winer, . 
Iieal-W6rt.I.515. 

i»  In  the  Talmud,  the  cock  is  called 
burV)  or  N^Unn,  ^DBf,  ^*U,  and 
^34 ;  Uic  hen  ni^JTin,  nnSO,  or  HDD ; 
comp.OMofi.  Lexic.  Rabbin.  L  256 1^.; 
lemjfsokut  Zoolog.  des  Talm.  p.  194. 

If  Philo  (De  Mond.  Opit  c  21)  calls 
them  sinyrit  •frvjfob 

1^  Vegetiu^  De  natatilibus  ad  aram 
Jehovae  non  laetia. 

t*  Bauer,  Gottetd.  Vert  L  112;  Ro- 
seitm.  Ezcws.  L  in  Levit  p.  193;  comp. 
ffim.  Od.  IV.  368 ;  Xn.  331 ;  etc 


1*  Cornelius  a  Lapide  on  Levit  L  2. 

>«  Piato.  PoUt  m.  13  (404);  Cam. 
a  Lapid,  1.  c.  (adde  pitces,  quia  hn- 
more  et  temine  abundant,  tymbolnm 
esse  ignaviae  et  luxuriae). 

SI  Comp.  Piui.  Symp.  VllL  8 ;  eomp. 
Wmer,  Reai-W6rt  1.  374. 

»  Philo  (De  VicUm.  1)  ^0t9^^^tm 
wed  jrf«^iy^ia«oraM ;  comp.  Theodorei. 
Qoaett  in  Lev.  I. 

u  Comp.  Midr.  Rahh.  197*;  Basn^ 
midhar  277  a;  Aharhan.  Introd.  to 
Levit  c  1. 

s«  Pt.  L  9,  10;  comp.  Isai.  XL  16. 

sft  Comp.  Dent  XVL  17;  XXVI.  10; 
Hot.  IX.  4. 
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produce  of  his  work;  they  hallowed  his  life,  for  the  mainteDance  of 
which  that  gain  was  destmed.^ 

But  though  this  conception  appears  obvious,  the  ordinances  in  respect 
to  the  sacrificial  animals  have  frequently  been  explained  in  a  manner 
both  so  fantastical  and  so  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  tiie  Pentateuch,  that 
a  refutation  is  scarcely  required.  It  has  been  supposed  that  such  ani- 
mals were  appointed  which  heathens  held  sacred  or  worshipped,  and 
which  the  Hebrews  were  therefore  to  be  accustomed  to  slaughter:  but 
there  is  scarcely  an  animal  which  was  not  so  revered  in  tiie  ancient 
world  •  and  the  Levitical  law  does  not  systematically  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciple of  opposition  to  pagan  rites  or  notions.'  More  objectionable 
still  than  this  opinion,  which  has  at  least  an  historical  tendency,  is 
the  typical  view.  It  was  asserted  that  the  bullock,  the  sheep,  and  the 
goat,  valuable  in  the  order  mentioned,  were  designed  to  recall  the 
memory  of  the  patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaak,  and  Jacob,  who  present  the 
same  gradation  of  excellence  and  virtue;*  whUe  the  turtle-dove  and  the 
pigeon  were  symbols  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  ^  By  some,  those  animals 
were  regarded  as  emblems  of  the  people  of  Israel  itself.  *  Others  con- 
tended that  the  bullock  was  chosen  because  it  appeared  most  suitable 
to  typify  the  power  of  Christ  and  of  his  work,  the  lamb  his  innocence, 
the  goat  his  appearance  as  a  sinner,  the  pigeon  his  gentieness,  the 
turtie-dove  his  intimate  relationship  with  Ood,  the  oil  and  wine  his 
blood,  and  the  flour  his  flesh  and  sacrifice,  or  his  obedience  manifest- 
ing itself  in  good  works.*  But  these  explanations,  trifling  and  play- 
ful, are  well  calculated  to  reveal  the  baseless  fallacy  of  all  typical 
theories.^ 

Now  the  value  of  tiie  victim  was  generally  proportionate 
to  the  dignity  or  importance  of  the  occasion.  The  noblest  sa- 
crifice was  that  of  the  buttock  (*)G),  which  was  so  considered 
also  by  the  Greeks'  and  Romans,*  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthagi- 


» 


1  Comp.  Kurtz,  Opferenltot,  pp.  .19 
11 ;  Meii,  Arehlol.  1. 197—208. 
3  Comp.  Sect  IX.  10. 
s  Comp.  Gen.  XVUL  7;  XXII.  13; 

xxvn.9. 

*  So  Abarhanelt  Introd.  to  Ler.  e.1. 
»  Comp.  Hot.  IV.  16;  X.  11;  ItaL 

XLVIILn;  L.  6, 17;  Ezek.XXXTV.  20, 
31 ;  Cant  n.  14;  etc 

•  Comp.  Cam.  a  lap,  on  Lev.  L  2 
and  U.  1 ;  Miehaeiis,  Typitchc  Cottet- 
gelahrtheit,  p.  8%;  comp.  Bdkr^  Symb. 
U.  315.  7  Comp.  Sect  IX.  11. 


*  Hence  p9V&vTthf  and  fiov&vola 
were  used  to  express  sumptuoot  splen- 
dour {Eram.  Adag.  2150,  p.  720, 
1)iyiiinm  enim  est  vel  regum  petius, 
bovet  immolare"). 

•  It  was  the  Hetma  maxima  {Vkf, 
Geerg.  IL 146)  or  *victimae  opimae  et 
landatissima  deonun  placatio"  (Mk. 
H.  N.  Vni.  45  or  70);  comp.  Varro^  De 
Re  Rust  n.  5  (*nam  bos  In  pecuaria 
maxima  debet  esse  auctoritate,  prae- 
•ertfan  In  Italia,  ^ae  a  bnbus  nomen 
habere  sit  ejustinaU**,  etc.);  CohmOia. 
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nians,^^  the  Egyptians  and  Persians,  ^'  who  offered  it,  on  solemn 
opportunities,  to  their  principal  deities,  to  Zens,  to  Isis  and  Osiris, 
to  Baal  and  the  Sun.  It  formed  the  Jmrnt-offermg  of  the  whole  nation 
en  the  days  of  the  new- moon  and  on  the  high  festivals,  ^^  and  for 
inadvertent  transgressions;^'  of  the  cfiiefs  of  the  people  at  the  conse- 
cration of  the  Tabernacle  ;^^  of  the  Levites  at  their  initiation;^*  and 
of  private  individuals  on  all  momentous  emergencies.*'  It  was  the 
sin-offering  for  the  whole  theocratic  Community,  or  for  its  representa- 
tive, the  High-priest;*^  for  the  priests  at  the  inauguration  in  their 
solemn  functions,^*  and  for  the  High-priest  when,  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  he  implored  the  pardon  of  Qod  for  his  sins  and  those  of 
his  house;**  while  Aaron,  when  actuaUy  entering  upon  his  pontifical 
duties,  offered  a  young  calf.'®  It  was  even  chosen  for  thank-offerings 
in  cases  of  peculiar  joyfnlness. '  * 

Next  in  value  and  estimation  stood  the  rofn  (V^n),  which,  like  the 
huHock,  was  the  type  of  strength  and  boldness. '^  It  was  presented 
as  a  holocaust  or  a  thank-offering  by  the  whole  pSople,''  or  its  chiefs;'^ 
by  the  High-priest  or  an  ordinary  priest,'*  and  by  the  God-devoted 
Nazarite;'*  but  never  by  a  common  Hebrew;  and  as  it  was  primitively 
employed  for  a  medium  of  exchange  and  barter,'^  it  was  the  ordinary 
animal  for  the  trespass-offering  originally  instituted  to  expiate  violation 
of  the  rights  of  property.'* 

Goats  were  prized  less  highly  and  deemed  less  palatable  than  even 
sheep.'*  Yet  9L  kid  of  the  goats  (mjf^^it^)  ^^  ^^  special  victim  for 
sin-offerings^  P&rily  because  the  chief  species  of  cattle  had  long  been 
appropriated  to  the  other  sacrifices  when  the  expiatory  offerings  were 


De  Re  Rust  VI.  Praef.  (''nee  dobiom 
quin  .  . .  ceteras  pecudes  bos  bonore 
toperare  debcat . . .  quod  iaboriositsi- 
mot  adhuc  hominit  tocius  in  a^i- 
cultura**,  etc.). 

i«  PItf/.  Syrop.  DL  ii.  3.  (*they  assign 
to  the  bvllock  the  very  first  place 
among  the  necessaries  of  life");  Lucian^ 
Dea  Syr.  c.  54 ;  Herodian.  V..  5 ;  Jeh, 
TaL  Am.  U.  J5;  Mov.  Opferw.  p.  42. 

ti  wr€ii.Cyr.Vin.iii.  11. 

IS  Nun.  XXVm.  11,19,  27,  etc. 

It  N1U11.XV.  24.    M  Nam.Vin.  12i^. 

»  Num.  Vni.  12. 

!•  Lev.  L  3,  etc.;  see  Sect  Xni. 

n  Lev.  IV.  3, 14. 

It  EKod.  XXIX.  14,  36;  Lev.  VUI. 
14—17. 


tt  Uv.XVI.3,  6,  11. 

to  -^pa  p  ^jy.  Lev.  K.  1—8. 

ti  See  Sect  XIV. 

tt  That  the  b^^e  was  regarded  su- 
perior to  the  aSO,  is  evident  from  Num. 
XV.  6,6, 11;  XXVffl.  11—13,  19—21. 
27—29. 

tt  Lev.  IX.  4,  18;  XVL  5;  XXUI.  18; 
Num. XXVm.  11— 14;  XXIX.  2,  3. 

t«  Num.  VI.  14, 17;  VU.  15, 21, 27,  etc. 

tt  Lev.  Vin.  18,  22;  IX.  2;  XVL  3. 

tt  NiulVI.  14;eomp.Ani.n.ll,12. 

t?  Peeunia ;  comp.  Farro,  L  c  and 
Ling.  Lat  V.  95;  Cohmella,  L  e. 

ts  Lev.  V.  15, 18,  25;  XIX.  21 ;  Nam. 
V.  8;  see  notes  on  V.  14 — 26. 

tt  .Comp.  Matth.  XXV.  32-42;  Lake 
XV.  29,  30. 
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introducedy  and  partly  because  the  legislators  desired  to  bring  this 
most  important  and  most  spiritaal  class  of  sacrifice  within  the  means 
of  poorer  people  —  a  consideration  which  prompted  even  the  admission 
of  a  vegetable  wi-offermg^  though  the  sprinkling  of  blood  was  ordinarily 
the  very  centre  of  the  rituals  of  atonement'  It  was  ordained  for  the 
sin-offering  of  the  whole  people,,  on  the  days  of  the  new-moon  and  the 
festiyals,'  after  unintentional  transgressions,'  and  immediately  after 
the  consecration  of  the  priests  and  the  Sanctuary;^  and  of  the  chiefis 
and  private  Israelites  on  all  ordinary  occasions;'  it  was  admitted  for 
private  burnl-  and  ihank'Off'erings;^  but  it  was  never  prescribed  for 
public  burnt-offerings.  Of  the  gradual  substitution  of  bullocks  instead 
of  goats  for  expiatory  offerings  we  have  treated  above  (pp.  40,  4 1). 

The  iamb  (vySij^  the  usual  animal  food  of  eastern  tribes,  was  regu- 
larly employed  for  the  daily  public  holocausts^'*  presented  on  festivals 
in  increased  numbers  and  accompanied  by  bullocks  and  rams;"  and 
very  commonly  for  private  burnt-  and  thank-offerings,  for  sin-,  trespass-, 
and  purification-offerings.  * 

The  gradation  in  the  choice  of  the  victims  is  plainly  manifest  from 
the  precepts  as  to  sin-offerings:  the  High-priest  or  the  whole  community 
required  a  bullock;  a  chief  of  the  people  a  male  kid  of  the  goats;  and 
a  common  Israelite  a  female  kid  of  the  goats  or  a  female  lamb.*® 

The  pigeon  and  the /fiW/Scr-^tv  were  ei]|joined  as  burnt-  and  sin-offer- 
ings in  cases  of  lustration  after  a  period  of  uncleanness,  as  after  the 
cessation  of  a  "running  issue'*,  whether  of  a  man  or  a  woman,  * '  or  after 
a  Nazarite's  unavoidable  contact  with  a  corpse;*^  they  were  allowed 
as  private  holocausts,*'  and  accepted  from  poorer  people,  instead  of 
more  valuable  animals,  as  sin-offerings,  and  as  purification-offerings 
after  recovery  from  leprosy  and  after  childbirih;*^  but  they  were  not 


t  Sec  Sect  X.  7.  —  It  is  too  vague 
to  ■appose  that,  as  the  tin-offering  was 
no  "food  of  Jehovah**,  any  animal 
sufficed,  which  represented  the  sub- 
stitution of  its  life  for  that  of  the  offerer 
{Knobel,  Lev.  pp.  389,  390) ;  while  the 
view  that  the  goat  recalls  the  idea  of 
sin  and  grief  by  its  long  and  shaggy 
hair  {B4kr,  Symb.  n.  398)  finds  no 
siq;>port  in  the  0.  T. 

>  Uv.XVI.  9, 15;  XXIU.  19;  Num. 
XXym.  15, 22, 30;  XXIX.  5. 11*  16. 

s  Num.  XV.  24. 

«  Uv.IX.3,  15;X.16. 

•Lev.IV.23,28;V.6. 


•  Lev.LlO;IU.  12iXXiL19;Num. 
Vn.  17,  23;  XV.  11 ;  see  supra. 

7  £xod.XXlX.3$— l2;Num.XXVin. 
3—8 ;  comp.  Lev.  IX.  3 ;  Esek.  XLVI.  1 3. 

•  Num.  XXVUl.  11, 19,  27,  etc.  See 
Sect  XIU. 

•  Uv.'l.  10;  I1I.7;  IV.  32;  V.6;Xn. 
6--8;  XIV.  10;  Num.  VI.  12, 14. 

!•  Lev.  IV.  3,  14,  23,  28,  32;  see 
Sect  VIII ;  comp.  PMlo,  De  VtcUm. 
c  10. 

>i  Lev.  XV.  14, 15,  29,  30. 

iS  Num-VI.  10, 11;  comp.Uv.XIV.49. 

»»  Uv.  L  14—17. 

"  Lev.V.7;XU.'8;XIV.22. 
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admiiied'as  thank-oneriiigs,  nor  erer  formed  a  part  of  the  great  public 
or  festival  sacrifices. '  * 

All  these  animals  were  Yarionslj  combined,  multiplied,  or  exchanged 

'  in  accordance  with  the  occasions  for  which  they  were  required;  the 

reasons  for  the  choice,  thongh  not  always  obTioos,  may  in  many  instances 

be  iK>inted  oat  with  some  degree  of  probability,  and  they  testify  to  the 

thonghtftil  character,  of  the  sacrificial  ordinances. 

No  less  manifest  is  the  principle  of  the  Pentatench  in  the  selection 
of  the  vegetable  productions  that  were  to  be  taken  for  the  bloodless 
offerings :  it  is  entirely  identical  with  that  set  forth  in  respect  to  ani- 
mals. The  chief  materials  were  flour  (n^b),  or  in  some  cases,  roasted 
grains  mbbed  oat  of  the  early  ears  of  com,  **  and  wine  (pj);  *^  for  bread 
and  wine  are  freqaently  named  as  the  principal  means  of  sustenance, 
and  the  choicest  blessings  of  a  fertile  soil ; ' '  and  next  in  importance 
came  oil  ()pr),  which,  belonging  to  the  daily  necessaries  of  Eastern 
life,^*  was  commonly  employed  for  libations  and  for  preparing  cereal 
offerings:  these  three  productions  therefore  are  often  coupled  to  ex- 
press the  staple  of  Canaan*s  wealth  and  of  the  people's  nourishment.** 
Moreover,  as  accessories  were  ordained  frank-inceme  (Hj^^)  and  soli 
(n^D),  the  latter  to  be  added  on  neariy  all  occasions;'^  and  leaven 
(nNt*)  or  honey  (tb^j)  to  be  used  in.  a  few  instances. '*  Not  the  free 
and  common  gifts  or  the  spontaneous  vegetation  of  nature,  however 
esteemed  and  precious,  were  to  be  dedicated  to  the  deity,  not  figs, « 
pomegranates,  dates,  or  almonds,  though  fonmng  characteristic  pro- 
ducts of  Palestine,  but  those  objects  only,  which  the  offerer  had  made 
his  individual  property  by  exertion  and  anxious  attention  and  which  he 
had  obtained  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  :*'  gratitude,  humility,  self-abne- 
gation, and  the  reality  of  a  hard-working  life,  were  to  be  mirrored  in 
every  offering. 

•  The  simplicity  of  these  regulations  appears  more  strikingly  still  if 
compared  with  the  practice  of  other  nations.  As  offerings  were  exten- 
sively supposed  to  be  the  sustenance  of  the  gods  (p.  6),  we  find,  indeed, 
theoreticaUy'the  principle  adopted  almost  everywhere  that  the  victims 


«•  Comp.  Nam.  XXVni.  XXDL 

!•  bD-|J  \r>3  tic  i^bp^  31^.  Lev. 

II.  14 ;  tee  Comm.  m  loc. 

17  Comp.£zod.XXIX.40;Lev.XXlIL 
13;  etc.  , 

19  Gen.XXVn.28.37;Judg.XDL19; 
1  Sam.  I.  24;  XVI.  20;  XXV.  18;  Ft. 
CIV.  15;  Lam.IL  12;  Keh.  V.15;  Luke 
vn.  33 ;  etc.;  comp.  alio  Gen.  XIV.  18. 


t«  Sir.  XXXIX.  31 ;  Jer.  XXXI.  12. 

M  Nam.XVin.  12 ;  DeuLXL  14 ;  XD. 
17;  XVin.  4;  XXIV.  19—21;  XXVm. 
39,  40;  Josh.  XXTV.  13;  Judg.  XV.  5; 
2  Ki.  XMn.  32;  Mic.  VI.  15;  Neh.Xin. 
5, 12.      SI  Lev.  n.  13;  seeSect  IX.  1. 

«  Lev.  VIL  13;  XXm.  17;  comp.  II. 
12;  tee  Sect  Vm. 

»Gen.ni.  17— 19. 
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ahoHld  be  animals  useful  to  man  as  food,  such  as  bUlocks,  sheep,  stags, 
pigs,  and  fowl;  whQe  those  which  are  serviceable  to  him  by  their  labour 
merely,  as  donkeys  and  elephants,  were  not  acceptable;  and  useless 

•  •  ••  • 

and  noxious  animals,  as  monkeys  and  serpents,  were  entirely  rejected.^ 
Accordingly,  the  eatable  domestic  animals  were  very  commonljr  killed 
for  offerings.'  Ancient  writers  supposed  that  pigs  were  the  earliest 
Tictims,'  though  these  were  by  some  nations  scrupulously  avoided  as 
sacrifices,  either  because  they  were  held  in  veneration  or  in  abhorrence.^ 
Bullocks  and  cows,  sheep,  especially  lambs,  and  goats,  were  ordinarily 
offered  by  the  Greeks*  and  Bomans,*  by  tiie  Ethiopians,^  the  Syrians," 
and  Phoenicians,  though  the  latter  included  game  also,  especially  stags, 
geese,  and  other  birds.  *  But  the  practice  was  regulated  by  a  consideration 
connected  with  the  very  root  of  paganism.  In  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  it  is  ei\joined,  ''Such  beasts  should  be  used  for  victims  as  are 
becoming  and  agreeable  to  each  deity*'.  *  ^  Now  every  divinity  represented, 
as  a  rule,  a  power  or  manifestation  of  nature;  the  victim  singled  out  was, 
therefore,  designed  to  possess  a  cosmic  significance;  it  bore  a  certain 
internal  affinity  to  the  deity  itself —  a  point  which  will  be  more  fully  deve- 
loped  in  its  due  place. '  ^  But  the  fiuctuations  involved  in  this  doctrine  are 
obvious.  'What  is  the  reason*',  exclaimed  Amobius,  ^ '  'that  this  Ood  should 
be  honoured  by  bullocks,  another  by  goats  or  sheep?  the  one  by  sucking 
pigs,  the  other  by  unshorn  lambs,  some  by  sterile  kine,  and  some  by  pre- 
gnant sows;  the  one  by  white,  the  other  by  black  animals,  one  by  female, 
and  the  other  by  male  Tictims?"  Were  those  animals  more  pleasing  to  a 
god  which  had  been  dedicated  to  him  as  sacred,  or  those  which  stood  in  no 
such  relation?  The  customs  followed  in  tUs  respect  differed  even  to  direct 
opposition.   The  former  principle  was  indeed  most  extensively  adopted. 


1  Parpk^.  De  Abst.  D.  25. 

s  Comp.  Amoh,  Adv.  Nat  Vn.  16, 
17;  tee  also  Spencer^  De  Legg.  Ritt. 
Lib.  m.  Dita.  II.  e.  2  (pp.  755,  756). 

>  So  ArisM,  Eth.  Nicom.  Vm.  1 1 ; 
(hid.  Fast  I.  349;  Varro,  R.  R.  n.  4 ; 
comp.  H(m.  Od.  XTV.  419. 

«  Herod.  II.  47;  Imeian,  Dea  Syr. 
€.54. 

•  Comp.  Eusiath,  ad  Odyss.  XL  130 ; 
SchoL  ad  drisioph.  Pint  820;  Studoi 
smb  fw^  4M»/iac  (sr^^llfciTor,  vc,  oK, 
^Cc,  ^K  fhcnl,  rjr). 

•  Tadi.  Ann.  VI.  37;  PKn.  H.  N. 
vm.  70,  72  (magna  et  pecori  gratia 
Tel  in  placamentts  deorum  vd  in  utu 
Tellenim);  r«rro, Ling. LatV. 95—99. 


f  FHn.  H.  N.  XIL  42. 

*  iMcian,  1.  c.  and  De  Sacrif.  c  12; 
Eerodian.  V.  5. 

•  Corresponding  to  the  Levitical  di- 
vision in  non3  and  *)V,  the  sacrill- 
eial  tablet  of  Marseilles  distinguishes 
between  KJpD  and  "IDV,*  and  systema- 
tically adheres  to  this  classification 
(lines  3  to  10, 11, 12,  15);  comp.  Mo- 
vers, Opferwesen  der  Karthager.  p.  41 
^58;  Emald,  Ph6nik.  Inschr.  za  Mar- 
seilles, p.  15  sqq, 

'  1*  Onacqne  cuique  divo  decorae 
graiae  sint  hostiae  providenttft 

11  See  Sect  XX.  * 

»  Adv.  Nat  VIL  18;  comp.  c  21  (si 
caper  caedator  Jovi  etc). 
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The  Greeks  and  Romans  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  every  deity  iras  to 
be  honoured  by  its  own  favourite  or  k'lndred  animals ''  —  tiie  Olympians 
by  refnlgently  white,  the  terrestrial,  the  marine,  and  lower  gods  by 
dark-coloured  victims;'^  the  former  also  by  birds,  the  latter  mainly  by 
quadrupeda.  *  *  The  Greeks  sacrificed,  therefore,  game  of  any  kind  and 
especially  stags  to  Artemis;*'  swine,  the  emblem  of  fruitfulness,  to 
Demeter;  he-goats  to  Dionysos,  notorious  for  amorous  desires;*^  cows 
to  Latona ; ' '  black  cattle  and.  sometimes  horses  to  Poseidoo ;  *  *  donkeys 
to  Priapus ;  dogs  to  Hecate,  —  selections  which  a  reference  to  tiie 
mythological  character  of  the  deities  will  render  intelligible^  In  a 
similar  manner,  the  Romans  appeased  Jupiter  Capitolinus  with  white 
cattle  except  bulls  and  rams;'®  Apollo,  Neptune,  or  Mars  with  bulls; 
Juno  Calendaris  with  a  white  cow,  on  account  of  her  moon-shaped 
horns;'*  Mars  also  with  wolves;  the  virgin  Minerva  with  an  intact 
heifer;  Venus  with  doves  and  sparrows,  Hhe  wanton  birds** ;>>  while 
swine  in  general  were  immolated  to  all  agrarian  deities,  and  to  Mars, 
Ceres,  and  Tellus,  for  confirming  imprecations  or  ratifying  treaties.'' 
But  other  nations  followed  the  contrary  law,  and  abstained  from  offering 
to  a  deity  the  animals  sacred  to  it  Thus  the  Egyptians  never  sacri- 
ficed cows,  because  holy  to  Isis,'^  or  rather  to  Athor,''  worshipped 
throughout  the  land  as  the  primary  principle  of  all  things  and  the  crea- 
tive power  of  nature.  In  the  Thebais,  they  offered  goats  and  no  sheep, 
in  Mendes  sheep  and  no  goats,  bec&use  the  sheep  were  held  sacred  in 
the  one  district,  and  the  goats  in  the  other.'*  They  avoided  the  sacrifice 


a  proverbial  adage;  Emeh,  Praep.  Ev. 
IV.  «. 

t«  Comp.ilnM>^.  Adv.  KatVU.  20(qaia 
nigra  nigris  conveniunl  et  tristia  con- 
similibus  graU  tant);  /fom.Od.  XI.  32, 
33 ;  Vhrg.  Aen.  VI.  243. 

t»  Comp.  Euith.  L  c ;  tee  also  Porph* 
De  Antr.  e.  6. 

i«  (hid.  Fast  I.  388;  Fmuam.  VII. 
xviiL  7 ;  Strwimi  ad  VirgiL  Aenaeid. 
11.116. 

17  Camp.  Hor.  Od.  m.  vu.  6 ;  Martial, 
ill.  uiv.  1^14.        tt  Lhr.  XXV.  12. 

<•  Comp.  Pttuion.  Vm.  viL  2. 

M  Serw.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  DL  628; 
Macroh.  SaL  HI.  10. 

SI  Virf.  Aen.  IV.  5»— 61. 

»  Comp.  (hid.  Fast  I.  451,  452; 
Jpal^.  De  Magia,  p.  52,  ed.  Bipent; 


Lucian,  Doa  Syr.  c.  49;  Euteb.  Praep. 
Ev.  IV.  9. 

>>  Comp.  (hid.  Fast.  I.  671—679; 
rV.  634 ;  Metam.  IV.  755. 756 ;  XO.  151 ; 
Amob,  Adv.  Nat  VU.  22;  Eattath.  ad 
Iliad,  n.  550 ;  X.  292 ;  Od.  HI.  382 ;  tee 
alto  Creuzer,  Symb.  IV.  93,  289,  291, 
378,380.  s«  Herod,  n.  41; 

comp.  Porph.  AbeL  IV.  7. 

s*  For  Uerodolot  excotably  con- 
founds bit  aad  Athor  whote  attributes 
bear  a  elote  retemblanee,  and  who 
are,  in  later  monumeott,  tcareely  distin- 
guithable;  tee  G.  WiOmsm  on  Herod, 
n.  40,  note  5,  in  Rawlinton*t  edition. 

M  Herod,  n.  42.  It  cannot  be  proved, 
and  it  in  ittelf  improbable,  that  the 
aniroalt  were  tometimet  chosen  on  ae- 
coont  of  their  inmiiy  to  the  gods,  and 
that  It  was  desired  to  destroy  or  to  ex- 
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of  torUe-doves  from  a  curious  reason.'  The  Syrians  and  Assyrians 
regarded  the  pigeon  as  so  inriolahle  that  even  an  accidental  conta'et 
caused  nndeanness  for  the  day,  because  Semiramis  was  supposed  to 
have  Anally  been  changed  into  that  bird.^  But  in  order  to  force  or  to 
annoy  an  m/ deity,  sometimes  animals  were  killed,  that  were  conse- 
crated to  it  Thus  in  times  of  serious  illness,  great  misfortune,  or 
protracted  drought,  which  they  attributed  to  the  malice  of  Typhon,  the 
Egyptians  furtirely  and  silently  took  some  of  his  holy  animals  to  a 
dark  place,  and  tried  to  intimidate  them  by  threats;  if  the  calamity 
did  not  abate,  they  slaughtered  them  as  a  punishment  (xolacfiog)  of 
the  hated  demon.  At  the  interment  of  Apis,  they  threw  some  of 
Typhon*s  animals  into  the  open  grave,  in  order  to  vex'^him  and  to  dimi- 
nish his  exultation  at  the  death  of  the  sacred  bull'  In  this  manner,' 
the  strangest  aberrations  might  arise;  and  not  unfrequently  the  gravity 
of  sacrificial  rites  was  converted  into  Aitile  play.  When  the  animals 
deemed  necessaiy  for  certain  occasions  could  not  be  procured,  various 
devices  were  resorted  to.  Sheep  were  sacrificed  instead  of  stags,  but 
were  then  named  stags  —  an  expedient  similar  to  that  adopted  in  the 
temple  of  Isis  at  Rome,  where  the  priests  used  water  of  the  Tiber  instead 
of  the  Nile,  but  called  it  water  of  the  Nile.^  In  fact,  the  principle  was 
set  forth  that,  in  sacrificing,  the  appearance  is  taken  for  the  reality; 
accordingly,  if  animals  were  required  which  it  was  difficult  to  obtain, 
such  as  the  Sibylline  books  occasionally  ordered,  images  of  them  were 
made  in  bread  or  wax,  and  offered  as  substitutes.  This  was  also  fre- 
quently done  by  poor  people,  who  pTesented  figures  of  animals,  whether 
baked  of  fiour  or  imitated  in  wax.*  —  Sometimes  they  offered  even 


terminate  them  by  killingthem  as  taeri- 
flcet;  that,  for  instance,  pi^  were 
oiTered  to  Ceres,  because  they  injure 
the  crops,  or^oats  to  Bacchus,  because 
they  are  fatal  to  the  vine  (comp.  Sen. 
ad  Virg.  Aen.  11.  180);  or  that  In  Egypt 
generally  Typhonie  animab  were  em- 
ployed as  victims  {Bahr.Symh.  11. 32, 
235,  236),  an  opinion  which  cannot 
be  derived  from  Herod,  n.  39  or  Im- 
ooji,  De  Isid.  30,  31,  50,  and  which 
is  both  against  experience  and  reason : 
not  the  noxious,  bat  the  most  useful 
animals  were  offered  .to'the  gods. 

(«ior  avllafimp  ^fl^9$  fuo&iw  dxoS^ 


s  J>iod,  Sic.  n.  4, 20 ;  Jenoph.  Anab. 
I.  iv.  9;  Tibult.  I.  vii.  17,  IS;  lucian, 
Dea  Syr.  cc.  14,  54 ;  Jup.  trag.  c.  42. 

>  Comp.  Phtt.  De  Isid.  c.  73. 

•  *  Festus  s.  V.  Cervaria  ovis;  Ser9, 
adAen.  n.  116. 

•  »  Herod,  II.  47;  Varro,  R.  R.  Vn. 
44.  Smdas  s.  v.  fiovq  fp^/f^  —  iri>»- 
0Mxa  nt^xa  f/^rra  uata  lUfnidw  xijq 
ir^trrofaovc  otllriTC*  hmXovr  Si  a^i 
pov9  utL —  The  Egyptians  sometimes 
offered  cones  of  baked  clay  with  a 
religions  sentence  stamped  on  the 
base,  or  small  stone-pyramids  with  an 
Inscription  on  each  of  the  four  sides 
(see^Aai^e,  Egyptian  Myth.  andEgypt. 
Christian,  etc.  pp.  39, 40). 
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applM  Qvjla)  instead  of  sheep  if^la\  on  accoant  of  the  identity  of  their 

IMUMf  / 

It  wonld  be  impossible  to  specify  all  the  animals  sacrificed  in  the 
heathen  world;  wherever  they  did  not  bear  that  cosmic  relation  to  the 
gods  which  has  above  been  aUnded  to,  they  represented  either  the 
productions  of  the  country  or  the  wealth  of  the  population  generally. 
We  must^  therefore,  restrict  ourselyes  to  a  few  instances. 

Among  the  Hindoos,  the  most  solemn,  or  Hhe  queen**  of  olTerings, 
was  the  horse-sacrifice  or  Aswamedha\'^  to  the  goddess  Kali,  the  per- 
sonification of  the  destructire  power  of  Shiva,  and  to  the  avenging  demons 
Bhairawas  they  presented,  besides  bullocks  and  goats,  stags,  antelopes, 
and  wild  boars,  also  tortoises,  ichneumons,  and  alligators,  buffaloes 
and  the  rhinoceros,  lions  and  tigers,  and  nine  other  species  of  wild 
beasts.*  —  The  Arabs  offered  also  camels;^  the  Ethiopians  gazelles 
and  gryphs;**  the  Laplanders  rein-deer.  White  horses  were  extensively 
killed  to  the  Sun,  because  it  was  deemed  appropriate  to  dedicate  the 
swiftest  animal  to  the  swiftest  god ;  * '  this  was  the  custom  of  the  Per- 
sians and  the  Ethiopians,  of  the  Magi  at  the  river  Stiymon,  the  Scy- 
thians, and  the  Massagetae.  *'  Northern  tribes  frequently  slaughtered 
boars,  the  emblems  of  fhiitfalness  and  generative  power,  especially  in 
honour  of  those  gods  to  whom  the  fructification  of  the  soil  was  attri- 
buted, as  to  Freya  in  the  beginning  of  February,  to  Freyr  or  Frikko, 
the  god  of  the  sun  and  of  procreation,  on  the  eve  of  the  Jul  festival  in 
mid-winter,  to  whom  nuptial  sacrifices  also  were  commonly  offered.*' 
The  Danes,  on  their  great  festival  celebrated  erery  9  years,  sacrificed 
horses,  dogs,  cocks,  and  hawks,  besides  men,  99  of  each  6i>ecies:'^ 
the  number  9  so  markedly  prevailing  in  these  arrangements,  evidently 
points  to  generation  and  birth ;  and  the  same  characteristic  is  manifest 


•  Poiiux^  I.  30.  31  (/M^  &{fwn, 
Xiyu  Si  01*  ra  nqofaxa  •  •  .  alia  xa 
An^Sfva  ttrl), 

7  Manu  V.  53;  XI.  75;  coiiip.  Mau- 
rice, Indian  Antiqq.  11.  162—174; 
mistm'i  Translation  of  Rig-Vcda- 
SanhiU,  11.  pp.  112—125 ;  Introd. 
pp.  Xn — XV;  Lasfem,  Ind.  Allerth.  I. 
793;  Coiebraoke,  EatAy*,  p.  351,  ed. 
1858. 

•  See  the  '^lood-chaptcf^  in  Kalika- 
Parana,  tranalatedbyBlaquiere,  in  the 
Aflat  Res.  V.  371  $qq. 

•  DM.  Sic-m.  43. 
**ffeHod,X.4. 


H  Hence  the  neighing  of  horses,  con- 
sidered as  an  inspiration  of  the  Sun, 
was  on  important  occasions  employed 
as  an  oracle,  which  was  also  the  case 
among  the  old  Teutons  (comp.  Grimm, 
Deutsche  Mythol.  p.  378). 

»  Herod,  I.  216;  IV.  61.  62.  71; 
vn.  113;  Jetujpk.  Cyrop.  VHI.  iii.  24 ; 
ffeliod,  X.  16;  Pamtan.  III.  20;  Omd, 
Fast  I.  385,  386;  comp.  Tacit  Ann. 
VI.  37. 

IS  Mane,  Geschiehte  dea  nordischen 
Ueidenthoms,  I.  p.258;  ^rMiJii4>eatsche 
MythoL  p.  138  J99. 

H  JToM,!.  cp.S71 ;  A^lmmt^^.lA. 
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in  a  corresponding  festiYal  of  the  Swedes,  who  every  9  years  presented, 
as  a  great  sin-offering,  9  men  and  9  animals  of  every  chief  species.  ^ 
Birds  were  also  frequently  sacrificed  —  geese  by  the  Egyptians,  especi- 
ally to  Isis,^  by  the  Phoenicians,'  the  Greeks,  and  Romans}  cocks  by 
the  Chinese,  and  by  the  Egyptians  to  Anubis,^  gninea-fowls,'  and 
eagles  frequently  by  the  Boman  emperors,  whose  grand  sacrifice*  con- 
sisted of  hecatombs  of  eagles,  lions,  and  other  rare  animals. 

As  regards  the  bloodless  offerings  of  the  pagans,  there  was  scar- 
cely any  vegetable  prodaction  that  was  not  presented  on  the  altars 
either  in  its  natural  or  in  a  prepared  state. 

In  some  religions  systems  of  western  Asia,  frank-incense  was 
offered  in  vast  profusion.  The  Babylonians,  on  the  great  annual  festi- 
val of  Bel,  burnt  not  less  than  a  thousand  talents  of  the  precious 
perAime,^  and  the  term  'fuming  incense**  became  equivalent  with 
sacrificing  and  worshipping  generally.  *  Several  Greek  tribes  adopted 
a  similar  piractice;  they  brought  offerings,  of  fragrant  wood,  as  of  the 
cedar,  the  fig-tree,  tiie  vine,  and  the  myrtle;*  and  later,  of  frank-in- 
cense itself,^*  which  was  generally  laid  on  the  altar  in  coigunction 
with  other  gifts,  but  was  occasionally  offered  alone,  as  on  the  feast  of 
the  Diasia,  when  it  was  burnt  to  Zens  Meilichios;  indeed,  the  frank- 
incense  strewn  on  the  victim  was  extensively  supposed  to  be  the  most 
essential  part  of  the  animal  sacrifice. '  ^ 

The  vegetable  offerings  of  the  Greeks  were  pre-eminently  varied; 
tiiey  consisted  of  cakee,^'  in  honour  of  Apollo  and  other  deities;'* 
dressed  vegetables,  as  the  pots  of  pulse  Crvr^)  with  which  altars  and 
statues  of  inferior  deities  were  consecrated;  '^  an  olive  or  laurel  branch 
enveloped  In  wool  and  hung  round  with  various  kinds  of  fruit  (t^^iMvvX 
carried  about  by  singing  boys  on  certain  festivals,  and  then  suspended 
at  the  house-door;'*  gall,  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  life,  in  opposition 
to  honey  typifying  spiritual  death;'*  and  many  other  oblations  sug- 
gested by  Greek  ingenuity  and  enthusiasm. 

Hos.  XL  2;  IsaL  LXV.  3;  Jer.  1.  16; 
Vn.  9;  eomp.  Miek.  M.  R.  §  206. 

*  Forpkyr,  De  Abtt  IL  5;  eomp. 
D^Spn  pVt  Nehem.  XUI.  31. 

<•  PHh.  H.  N.  XnL  1. 

li  Comp.  Pwrpkjfr.  L  c 

12  niXa^i^  niftftmrm^  fr^sroMi. 

»  Comp.  Imeimm,  De  Sterif.  12. 

i«  JrM<^.Pae.923,924;  Plut  1197. 

»  Ariitoph.  Eq.  729;  Vesp.  399; 
Plut  1054.  It  Rwrpk^.  Antr. 

Nymph,  e.  18/Er«;  tee  Sect  DL  10. 


1  ifoiie,  1.  e.  p.  260 ;  ^TMiffi,  L  e.  p.  32. 

s  Herod.  II. 45 ;  Pauia9i.X.  xxxii. 9; 
Pkiiostr.  ViU  ApoU.  V.  25;  Jupem. 
VI.  539. 

s  Comp.  the  Merifieial  tablet  of  Mtr- 
•eUles  (lines  11,  12, 15);  Moptri^  L  e. 
p.  55.  «  PhU.  De  bid.  c  6. 

*  Pammn,  I  e« 

*  Saeriflcium  imperatorium,  Capi^ 
Mrs.  in  Maxim,  et  Balbin.  r.  11. 

7  MibUer,  Rel.  der  Babylon,  p.  66. 

*  Comp.  2  Ri.  XXn.  17;  XXm.  5; 
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The  Bomans  presented  at  first  only  salted  cakes,  >^  or  other 
cakes'"  with  winei  to  Janus  or  Jupiter;  or  wine  alone, '*  herbs,  lanrels, 
or  fiolet-chaplets.;  then  myrrh,  the  aromatic  branches  of  the  zeodarj 
(costnm),'*  firank-incense,^  *  whether  alone  or  mixed  with  wine,  toJanas, 
Jupiter,  and  Jono,^'  the  firstfruits  (primitiae)  of  the  crops,  both  in 
their  natural  state  and  prepared,  and  other  Yegetable  productions, 
whether  ready  at  hand  or  particularly  valued. 

But  as  a  general  rule,  the  pagans' offered  such  oblations  as  were 
most  palatable  and  savoury  to  themselves ;  so  the  Canaanites  presented 
grape-cakes ;''  the  Aramaeans  baked  cakes ;'^  the  negroes,  besides 
coral-beads,  cowries,  and  silver-money,  also  brandy  or  rum;''  the 
American  Indians  tobacco;  and  the  Samojedes  employ  greese,  with 
which  they  besmear  the  faces  of  their  idols  —  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  anthropomorphic  character  of  their  sacrifices. 

The  ancient  Hindoos  devoted  to  the  gods  rice,'*  and  frequently 
clarified  butter'^  poured  on  fire.'"  But  their  most  general,  as  it  was 
their  earliest^  off^ering  consisted  of  the  expressed  and  fermented,  milky 
and  subacid  juice  of  the  sonut  plant'*  The  finid  was  mixed  with  curds, 
barley  fiour,  and  a  species  of  wild  com,'*  and  then  presented  in  ladles 
to  the  deities  invoked;  a  part  of  it  was  sprinkled  on  the  fire,  or  on  the 
ground,  or  on  the  sacred  grass,'*  which,  after  the  roots  had  been  cut 
ofl^  was  spread  on  the  altar,  or  strewn  over  the  floor  of  the  chamber,  or 
arranged  as  a  seat  for  the  deity  invited  to  the  sacrifice ;  the  residue 
was  then«drunk  by  those  who  assisted  in  the  sacred  act"  The  soma 
was  extolled,  with  enthusiastic  praise,  in  many  works  of  Hindoo  litera- 
ture, as  the  Big-Veda,"  and  especially  the  Sama-Veda.  It  was  called 
the  grace  of  sacrifice,  the  exhilarator  of  mankind,  on  account  of  its 

n  See  Sect  IX.  1.  >•  Manm  III.  82,  88,  215,  224. 

IS  Fesi,  pp.  85,  310  ttrue»  fcrela  or  >?  Halt's  or  kaiffa. 

ferU  (Stnies  genera  libomm  tunt.digU  >>  Manu  1.  94 ;  HI.  76. 

lomm  conjanetomni  non  dift»imilia,  ^  Or  Sareoiiema  vimtMaiis  (ihe  hcid 

qui  supeijecta  panicula  in  transven^um  Asclepias),  generally  procured  from 

continenlur);    Cato,  R.  R.   134,141;  the  mountains  of  Ghiian  or  Mazenderan 

(Md,  Fast  It  276.      <•  Cah,  I  c.  132.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yezd  (comp. 

'•/Vof.IV.  vi.  5;eomp.i>/m.  11.  N.  /.   SUpkauatCt  TrantlaUon    of  the 

Xm.  i.  2;  Cohm.  XII.  20;  etc.  SanhiU  of  the  Sama-Veda,   Preface 

SI  OvfVf,  Fast  IV.  934;  H<n'.  Od.  I.  pp.  Xm-)- 

viz.  14 ;  Dkm.  Hal.  WL  72.  *•  Nivara  or  trin*  adhai^a. 

>>  Cmio^  1.  €•  134.  >i  Kuia  or  Poa  eynosoroides. 

u  XSOSjf  yffWHt  Hot.  m.  1 ;  eomp.  *>  See  WUiwet  TrantUtion  of  Rig- 

2Sam.VL  19;  1  Chr.XVL3;  Cantll. 5.  Veda-Sanhita,  Introd.  L  pp.  XXIII;  6, 

M  D^^  Jer.  vn.  18;  XUV.  19.  9,  12, 13,  21,  34,  35,  etc 

s*  Comp.  AfTlOM,  Mittion  to  Gelele,  *>  Comp.  hjmn  91. 
IL332. 
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narcoUc  properties,  the  noblest  of  the  life-giTing  powers  of  nature; 
it  was  supposed  to  secure  immortalitjTi  and  to  be  the  delight  of  the  gods, 
especially  of  Indra,  who^chleyes  his  deeds  of  glory  when  insphred  by 
its  powers.  ^  Oradnally  it  was  understood  not  merely  as  a  drink,  but  as 
the  god  of  drink,  and  was  invested  with  the  qualities  of  a  supreme 
deity. ^  HoweTor,  it  did  not  maintain  its  place  among  the  Hindoos;  its 
sale  and  use  were  even  considerably  restricted  by  the  laws  of  Hanu.' 

An  old  oblation  of  the  Parsees  was  the  miezd^  a  mixture  of  meat, 
bread,  and  fruit,  which  was  blessed  and  then  eaten.  But  to  the  s&ma 
of  the  Hindoos  corresponds  the  h&m  or  hasmo  of  the  Parsees,  the  Juice 
of  that  wonderful  tree  through  which  an  evil  demon  sent  by  Ahriman 
seduced  and  ruined  the  first  human  couple.^  It  was  both  their  most 
important  and  most  common  sacrifice.  The  visions  which  it  produced 
when  tasted  were  regarded  as  prophetic.  Thus  ham  became  itself  a 
genius  or  god,  the  sacrament  of  religion,  the  medium  of  divine  reve- 
lation. He  appeared  to  Zoroaster,  whose  father  is,  in  the  Zendavesta, 
represehted  as  the  most  pel-feet  of  beings,  and  the  first  harbinger  of 
the  Law.  He  was  worshipped  already  by  the  oldest  fathers  of  the  tribes 
and  heroes,  who  .were  bom  by  his  grace;  for  ham  is  the  protector  of 
houses,  cities  and  countries;  he  removes  death,  imparts  health  and 
vigour,  grants  children  and  long  life,  secures  victory  over  the  hatred 
of  evil  spirits,  awards  a  place  among  the  saints,  and  leads  the  soul  the 
way  to  heaven.* 

But  the  offerings  of  the  heathens,  however  multifarious  abd  diver- 
sified never  embraced  metal  or  other  lifeless  objects  (ff^p^a);  they  con- 
sisted exclusively  of  vegetable  productions,  of  beasts,  or  of  men  (or 
^qpnora),  that  is,  of  gifts  connected  with  the  soul  of  the  cosmos  or  the 
life  of  nature,  to  which  the  individual  existence  of  the  worshipper  was 
given  up;  they  were  thus  rendered  subordinate  to  the  central  idea  of 
pagan  theology;  and  herein  presented  one  of  the  most  striking  and  most 
interesting  differences  from  the  sacrifices  of  the  Hebrews. 

Vm.  QUALIFICATION  OF  THE  OFFEBINOS. 

As  the  main  object  of  sacrifices  was  to  do  homage  to  the  Deity, 
whether  by  acknowledging  His  power,  or  thanking  ffim  for  His  bounty, 
or  imploring  His  forgiveness,  the  offerings  were  naturally  required,  from 
their  value  and  condition,  to  be  worthy  of  their  important  poipose. 

1  Comp.^./V.IFM£KA«4nui,Ueber  <  See  Comm.  on  Gen.  p.  87. 

den  Soma-Cnltot  der  Arier,  p.  6.  *  See  the  9th  and  lOth  iTd  of  the 

>  Rig-Veda,  I.  91,  22.  Jafma;  Joorn.  Atiai  Ouitri^me  Serie, 

»  Comp.iraiiif  HI.  IM;  XT.  7;  tee  IV.  449;  V.  409;  VI.  148;  VO.  5,  105, 

alio  in.  85,  87,  21 1 ;  V.  96;  DC.  129.  214 ;  Ustem,  Ind.'Alterth.  L  791. 
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Hence  the  qualifications,  too  essential  to  be  left  to  indiridaal  arbitra- 
riness, were  strictly  regulated  by  the  Levitical  law.  The  principles 
which,  in  this  respect,  guided  the  legislators,  were  mainly  excellence^ 
and  significance  of  the  gift.  This  is  manifest  from  a  consideration  of 
the  particular  attributes. 

A.  The  Animals  were  t^ommanded  to  be 

•  1.  Faultless  ox  perfect  The  precepts  on  this  point  are  distinct 
and  explicit;  they  are  not  only  giren  in  general  terms,  as,  Thou  shalt 
not  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  thy  God  any  bullock  or  sheep,  wherein  is 
blemish  (q^d)  or  any  defect;**"  or,  *If  the  beast  has  any  blemish,  as 
if  it  is  lame  or  blind,  thou  shalt  not  sacrifice  it  to  the  Lord  thy  God;"* 
but  the  disqualifying  faults  are  elaborately  specified,  ''Whosoever  will  offer 
a  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  for  a  bumt-offering,  shall  offer  it  for  your  accep- 
tance, a  male  without  blemish; ...  but  whatsoeyer  has  a  blemish,  that 
you  shall  not  offer;  for  it  shall  not  be  acceptable  for  you.  And  who- 
soever will  offer  a  thank-offering  to  the  Lord  ...  it  shall  be  perfect 
to  be  accepted;  it  shall  have  no  blemish:  animals  that  are  blind,  or 
broken,  or  maimed,  or  ulcerous,  or  scurry,  or  scabbed,  you  shall  not 
offer  to  the  Lord  • . .  You  shall  not  offer  to  the  Lord  animals  that  are 
bruised,  ^r  crushed,  or  broken,  or  castrated;  you  shall  not  offer  the 
food  of  your  God  of  any  of  these ;  • .  •  because  their  corruption  is  in  them, 
and  blemishes  are  in  them;  they  shall  not  be  accepted  for  you.**  '*  This 
law  is  specially  ei]|joined  with  regard  to  burnt-,  ^ '  thank-,  * '  and  expiatory 
offerings,^'  and  to  the  paschal  lamb.  ^^  Its  rigour  is  somewhat  relaxed 
in  one  single  case.  A  bullock  and  a  lamb  with  limbs  either  too  short  or 
too  long  were  lawful  for  thank-offerings  presented  as  free-will  gifts 
(nru),  though  not  as  vows,  (-^nj):  but  animals  of  that  description  are  not 
properly  disfigured  by  a  defect  (did),  but  are  merely  abnormal  in  the 
proportion  of  their  members;  their  flesh  is  not  necessarily  inferior; 
they  could,  therefore,  be  deemed  acceptable  for  sacrifices  offered  from 
spontaneous  impulse,  without  a  positive  religions  obligation.^*  To 
devote  faulty  animals  was  regarded  as  an  abomination  to  the  Lord,** 


•  Comp.  1  Sam.  XV.  15;  Ft.  LXVl. 
15;  Mat  L  7,  8. 

T  D^DI^,  ScpL  oi^mf^,  WIcMc;  On- 
kelos  D^^Y*  Ra»hi.  Ebn  Ezra,  and  others 
DnD»6f 

*  Dei^  XVll.  1.        •  DeaL  XV.  21. 
t*  Lev.  XXn.  16—25;  tec  Comm.  m 

he,  Jewish  tradition  eonnts  50  different 
defects. 

i<  Lev.  L  3, 10;  IX.  2.  3;  XXIIl.  18. 

«s  Lev.  lU.  1,6;  XXII  21. 


•   13  Lev.  IV.  3,  23,  2S,  32;  V.  15,  18, 
25;  IX.  2,  3;  XIV.  10. 
'  i«  Exod.  XU.  5. 

13  It  is,  therefore,  obviously  against 
tlie  spirit  of  the  Bible,  to  declare,  asTal- 
mudi»U  have  done,  birds  with  minor 
defects  as  admissible    (nrOTl  mDH 

n)0ip3  nron  nion  r^^  nDros); 

MaimatL  Uiich.  Issur.  Mizbeach,  ITT.  1 ; 
comp.  Sipkra  239«. 
f  DentXVILl. 
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a  crimbal  desecration  of  the  Divine  name,  and  a  pollution  of  tiie  Temple 
and  the  altar.  *  It  was  certain  to  canse  the  rejection  of  the  worshipper 
and  his  gift.  ^  For  man  who  owes  all  to  Gtod,  onght,  when  he  approaches 
His  Sanctnary  with  new  sapplications,  to  dedicate  to  Him  what  is 
best  and  choicest^  and  to  present  to  Him  who  is  perfect  only  perfect 
oblations;'  '^est  the  things  consecrated  to  the  most  High  appear 
contemptible,  and  His  worship  be  degraded.**^  But  that  law  of  faolt- 
lessness  is  hardly  intended  as  a  symbol  of  the  off'erer^s  perfection,  or  of 
his  required  freedom  from  all  failings  and  diseases  of  the  soul  whenoTer 
he  enters  the  Temple;'  it  refers  exclusiyely  to  the  sacrifice  which  was 
to  be  worthy  of  Ood,  the  holy  One;*  much  less  can  it  be  regarded* 
typically  to  point  to  the  unblenushed  purity  of  Christ^ 

Hence  the  greatest  care  was  bestowed  on  the  selection  of  the  vic- 
tim. According  to  Jewish  tradition,  it  was,  before  being  admitted  to 
the  altar,  examined  from  head  to  foot  by  experienced  officials.*  Among 
the  Egyptians,  a  chief  section  of  the  priests*  had  the  doty  to  mark  the 
beasts  which,  on  the  closest  inspection,  had  been  declared  fit  for  sacri- 
fice, by  tying  a  piece  of  papyrus  round  the  horns,  and  stamping  it  with 
a  signet-ring  on  sealing-clay:  whoever  offered  an  animal  not  sanctioned 
in  this  jnanner  suffered  death.  ^^  In  fact,  the  Egyptians  sacrificed  only 
^such  bulls  and  calves  as  were  pure"  or  perfect  *  *  Among  the  Greeks, 
the  same  rule  was  observed  with  conscientious  strictness.  They  fixed 
as  indispensable  a  considerable  number  of  qualities;  the  victims  were 
required  to  be  "perfect,  faultless,  sound,  healthy,  unmaimed,  complete 
and  strong  in  limbs,  unhurt,  not  defonned,  not  without  horns,  and  not 
crippled**."  Indeed,  they  established  the  comprehensive  law,  ''The 
victim  must  be  pure  in  body  and  life,  and  uniigured  and  nncorrupted*';  ^ ' 


<  Mai.  I.  6,  7.         >  Mai.  I.  8,  9,  13. 
s  Comp.  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  11. 1.  66, 

4  Maimam.  Mor.  Neb.  in.  46;  Cierf- 
eus  on  Lev.  XXII.  20  (iperni  certc  cultus 
Dei  viKUs  esset,  si  pecades  vitio  quo^ 
dam  minot  utiles  iUl  oblatae  foltsent)^ 

•  Comp.  Pkih,  De  Victim,  e.  2  Oif- 

^^&m  xj  ^rvjTff) ;  TAeodoret  Quaest 
in  Lev.  I;  Cierieus  L  e.  (eot  demum 
bominef  plaeare  deot  qui  quam  mini- 
mis animi  vitiis  inquinati  sunt). 

•  Comp.  BMr,  Symb.  II.  321. 

7  Comp.  1  Petr.  L  19;  Sect  IX.  11. 

•  Called  UVtnp  VatO  ^X  (comp. 


Jtehnd,  Antiqq.llL  i.  11)  or  frnftoamd^ 
fi0$  (Clem.  Alex.,  Chrysostom.,  a.  o.); 
comp.  PAih,  De  Victim.  2  (••  ^outfi^ 
rare*  xmw  U^imw^  d^xir^ifr  iKtM^- 

*  The  ^o/oat^^oToi,  Porphjfr, 
Abstin.  IV.  7. 

to  Comp.  Eero4.\L  38;  see  also/^r- 
/Ayr.  De  Abst  IL  55. 

«  Herod,  n.  45  (I0O4  <Sr  uaBu^ 

ts  'J^^tSa  i^Mf  ^f^f^i  iUulii^ 

iUpo,  ^ly  iMMTfOfa  {Fdihue,  Onom. 

L29). 

•  ''  Jtlf^  x^  Mai|i#r  xf  x%  a«{/iaT« 
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etf  In  general  whatever  is  not  perfect  and  sonnd,  most  not  be  aaerificed  to 
the  god£.**^^  Poiphyrj,  deairoos  to  prove  the  onreasonableness  of  animal 
aacxifices,  observes^  ''Ought  beasts  whieh  must  be  killed,  to  be  offered 
to  the  gods?  But  how  is  this  right,  if  tiiey  are  worthless?  And  jet  it  is 
more  befitting  to  offer  these  than  faulty  animals ;  for  thus  we  should 
present  the  firstlings  of  evil,  and  not  do  honour  to  the  gods."  >*  Nor  were 
the  Romans  less  scrupulous  on  this  point.  They  were  carefU  to  offer 
''select*'  animals,  ^'  which  designation  was  explained  to  mean  perfect  and 
fimiUess;^''  or  such  that  could  be  designated  as  eximia^  which  word, 
far  from  being  a  poetical  epithet^  was  a  sacerdotal  or  technical  term.  ** 
On  the  Phoenician  tablet  of  Marseilles,  the  attribute  "perfect*'  (fy^)  is 
almost  invariably  used  in  connection  with  the  purification-  and  thank- 
offerings.**  Indeed,  all  nations  acted  upon  the  same  view  which 
naturally  suggests  itself.  TheEretrians  alone,  by  a  strange  fancy,  sacri- 
ficed to  Artemis  in  their  town  Amarynthus  maimed  victims.'* 

2.  For  most  occasions,  the  animal  was  ordered  to  be  wude  (*>3T). 
This  was  pre-eminently  the  case  with  regard  to  tiie  more  important 
classes  of  sacrifice  —  for  tiie  burnt-offerings,  the  paschal  lamb,  the 
principal  expiatory  offerings,  and  all  sacrifices  of  whatever  description 
presented  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people.''  In  other  instances,  a 
female  victim  (n3^.^  was  demanded,  as  for  the  sin-offering  of  the 
common  Israelite.*'  In  others  again,  either  a  male  or  a  female  was 
permitted,  as  for  private  thank-offerings  and  firstlings.**  For  pigeons > 
and  turtle-doves  no  particular  sex  was  prescribed  in  the  Law.*^  It  was 


mU  a$ta^e0fO9  {PhU.  De  Defect  Orae. 
c  49);  eomp.  Schol.  in  Iliad.  1. 66  (riTr 
^llimia^  fro*  iXmnlij^mf  iMXmpiifUvQw 

sUrmw  &vaia). 

mtu  vytiq  9V  &vita$  tok  ^toXq  (Schol. 
Aristoph.  Acham.  785);  com]^.  Suidas 
tub  M*Jl«v^;  lueian,  De  Saerif.  12. 
1*  Oi&h  fo^  fMl^p  xa^tm  17  ro 

fwi^gaynr;  De  AbsUn.  IL  23. 

>•  Hactanl  lecias  de  more  bidcntet 
(F^.  Aen.IV.57 ;  yL38,39;  Vni.544). 

17  'l.eetae  dieuntur  bostiae . . .  qaae 
elandae,  morboaae,  aut  Titiotae  non 
eunr  {Alex,  ab  Mex.  Genial.  HI.  12); 
eomp,  Ser9»  ad  Aen.  IV.  57  (merit 


ftierat  at  ad  tacrificia  eli^erentur  ores 
quibufl  nihil  deeatet);  Ovid^  Aletam. 
XV.  13  (▼ictima  labe  carens);  Plim. 
H.N.Vin.  45  or  70;  J«rlK//.Apol.e.40. 

1*  if4ia^.Saiin.5  (Verraniut  enim 
doceC,  eximias  dictas  hottias,  quae  ad 
aacrificiom  destinatac  eximantur  e 
grege);  eomp.  flrg.  Geor^.  IV.  550. 

!•  Unes  3,  5,  7,  9,  11,  16.  Comp. 
Makers,  Opferwesen  der  Carthager, 
pp.  58—60. 

M  JeliM.  Hitt  NaL  Xll.  34 ;  eomp. 
/VaA>,n.p.  149. 

tt  Comp.  MiikH.  Temur.H.  1.  nU3*>p 

DnsD  toH  prm  fH  yoa. 

u  Ut.  IV.  28,  32. 

M  Lev.  III.  1,  e;Sijtkra  S6a. 

s«  Comp.  Talm,  Temur.  1 1 441 ;  Sipkra 
84«;^iar^.  IntitMLloLev.  cl.  Her- 
maphiodile  (Dl^in*UN,  d^^r^^) 
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very  generally  supposed  that  the  male  is  euperior  to  the  female.  ^  The 
sin-ofFering  of  a  chief  was  a  kid  of  the  goats  (ony  Tytff),  that  of  a 
common  Israelite  a  female  of  the  same  species  (my  twyv)  or  a  female 
lamb.'  Hnman  sacrifices,  the  choicest  of  all  offerings,  consisted  of 
males  ezclasi?elj.  It  was  regarded  as  base  deceitfiilness,  sure  of 
Divine  punishment^  i£  a  maQ  possessed  a  male  animal,  and  jet  Yowed 
or  sacrificed  a  female  one.'  We  may  thus  understand  the  subtlety 
with  which  Philo  refined  the  current  notions.  ''A  male**,  he  obserred, 
."is  both  more  lordly  than  a  female  and  more  perfect^  and  more  nearly 
related  to  the  efficient  cause  ;^  while  the  female  is  imperfect^  sub- 
ordinate, and  more  fit  to  be  passive  than  active;'  so  that  the  rational 
part  of  our  soul,  as  intellect  and  reason,  belongs  to  the  male,  the 
irrational  part^  as  the  outward  senses,  to  the  female  sex.'*'  Nor  can  we 
be  surprised  to  find  similar  views  prevailing  among  other  nations  also. 
In  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Paphos^  victims  of  whatever  species  were 
.allowed,  provided  they  were  males.  ^  The  sacrificial  animals  of  the 
Hindoo  divinities  Kali  and  the  Bhairawas  were  exclusively  males.  The 
Egyptians  universally  sacrificed  male  kine  and  male  calves,  but  never 
the  females,  which  were  sacred  to  Isis,  or  rather  to  Athor;  and  cows 
especially  were  more  venerated  than  any  other  animal.'  Though  the 
Mendesians  paid  reverence  to  all  goats,  they  honoured  the  males  more 
than  the  females;  they  esteemed  the  goatherds  who  tended  the  former 
.  more  highly;  and  when  one  particular  he-goat  died,  public  mourning 
was  observed  throughout  the  district'  But  another  consideration, 
foreign  and  even  antagonistic  to  motives  of  religion,  frequently  deter^ 
mined  the  choice.  The  killing  of  certiun  beasts  was  prohibited,  when 
it  would  have  been  detrimental  to  the  increase  or  quality  of  the  species, 
or  when  they  were  too  highly  prized  to  be  spared  for  offerings.  The 
Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  regarded  it  as  a  detestable  crime  to  sacri^ 
fice  or  to  consume  female  cattle;  *they  would  sooner  have  eaten  human 
than  cow*s  fiesh'*;  for  the  female  animals,  being  more  valuable,  had 
become  extremely  scarce  among  them,  and  were  to  be  left  untouched  for 
the  sake  of  their  breeding.  ^'  The  Arabs  released  from  labour  any  she- 


or  sexless  (DIOOD)  animals  were  for- 
bidden according  to  Rabbinical  law 
(see  Taim.  Bcchor.  41;  comp.  Raihi 
on  Lev.  1.  3). 

1  rDpJTID  VD3  n^tn,  £6m£xra  on 
Lev.  L  3;  comp.  Gen.  XXXIL  15;  and 
Comm.  on  Gen.  p.  567. 

>  Lev.  IV.  23,  28,  32.      >  Mai.  1. 14. 


•  De  Vklim.  e.  5 ;  eomp.  De  ebr.  e.  14. 
f  TaeiL  Hist  IL  3  (hoitiae  ul  quit- 

qoe  vovit,  ted  maret  deligontur). 

•  Herod.  IL  41 ;  see  p.  87. 

•  Berod.  IL  46. 

t*  Farpk^.  De  Abst  IL  11  (olnor 

mCi  maf  oirfOK  •  •  •  tAk  ik  ^Ui^ 
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camel  that  had  successively  broaght  forth  ten  females;  she'was  declared 
at  liberty  and  hence  called  sayiba,  the  free  one ;  she  coald  not  be  osed 
for  riding  or  for  carrying  burdens;  ^*  her  hair  was  not  allowed  to  be  cut, 
and  her  milk  was  reserved  for  her  young  ones  and  for  guests  only:  if,  in 
this  state  of  privileged  exemption,  she  gave  birth  to  another  female,  the 
latter  enjoyed  the  same  distinctions.  *^  The  Egyptian  priests  pronounced 
some  of  the  most  useful  animals  as  sacred,  ostensibly  from  some  mysterious 
cause,  but  really  in  order  to  guard  against  a  diminution  of  their  breed: 
80  in  theThebaid,  mutton,  although  the  most  wholesome  meat  inEgypt^ 
was  interdicted  at  a  time  when  sheep  were  rare.  *'  It  was  an  old  custom 
among  the  Athenians,  for  the  sake  Of  the  produce  of  the  flocks,  never  to 
slay  a  sheep  which  had  not  been  shorn,  or  which  had  not  brought  forth 
any  young;  the  priests  of  Minerva  never,  up  to  a  late  period,  sacrificed 
a  lamb.  The  Libyans  and  the  Derbices  in  Mount  Caucasus  prohibited 
,by  law  the  killing  of  cows.**  From  this  point  of  view,  two  opposite 
practices  will  easily  be  accounted  for.  On  the  one  hand,  the  tribes  of 
ancient  Italy  laid  down  the  rule,  that  for  all  kinds  of  sacrifices  the 
females  are  more  valuable  than  the  males;  and  therefore,  when  desi- 
rous to-  evince  special  gratitude  to  the  gods,  and  to  present  a  parti- 
cularly acceptable  offering,  they  sacrificed  a  female  animal  *^  On  this 
other  hand,  the  Athenians  on  one  occasion  passed  a  decree  that  no 
oxen  should  be  killed  on  account  of  their  scarcity.*^  The  Scythians 
and  Phrygians  punished  with  death  any  one  who  killed  a  ploughing 
ox.'^  The  ancient  Romans  valued  the  oxen  so  much  as  '^heir  com- 
panions in  labour*',  that  they  long  abstained  from  slaying  them  for 
food ;  and  it  is  related  by  various  writers,  that  a  man  was  publicly  con- 
demned to  exile,  because  he  had  killed  a  working  ox  '*  for  that  purpose, 
which  act  was  deemed  scarcely  less  criminal  ^as  if  he  had  assassinated 
one  of  his  peasants**;*^  for  the  slaughter  of  oxen  was  regarded  as  an 
iniquity  which  began  to  prevail  only  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
golden  age.'®  Some  nations  offered  male  and  female  animals  indiscrimi- 
nately; thus  the  Ethiopians  killed  to  Helios  a  male,  to  Selene  a  female 


ri  atf-ao&cu  ivofto&lrfjoar);  IV.  7; 
comp.  Gen.  XXXII.  15.  IG. 

11  Koran  VI.  139. 

IS  SetSpencfr,  Lebcn  undLehredes 
Mohammed,  II.  p.  476. 

It  fferod.  U.  41 ;  PorpMyr.  Ahsiin.U. 
11,61. 

1*  fferod.  IV.  186;  Sirabo  XI.  xi.  8; 
comp.  Hieron.  Adv.  Jovian.  7. 

tft  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  VIU.  641  (in 


omnibus  sachs  feminei  generis  plus 
valent  victimae). 

<*  Athen,  Dcipnos.  IX.  17. 

17  Ael.  Hist  Anim.XII.  34;  Stoboeut 
XLIV.  41  (vol.  n.  pp.  185,  186  ed. 
Meinekc). 

19  "Domito  bov£  occiso**,  Vah  Ifax. 
Vlll.  i.  8  (Dc  Damnatis). 

19  *Tanquam  colono  suo  interempto**, 
Plin.  H.  N.  45  or  70. 

^  Virg.  Georg.  IL  536—538;  comp. 
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Tictim;^  the  Scythians  a  female  lamb  to  Hecate;'  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  generally  obserred  the  characteristic  xole,  onless  modified  by 
other  considerations,  that  the  sex  of  the  yictim  shoold  correspond  with 
the  sex  of  the  deity  to  which  it  was  sacrificed.  *  The  same  principle 
partially  prevailed  among  northern  tribes,  as  the  Laplanders,  who 
sacrificed  male  reindeer  to  the  gods  Tiermes  and  Stoijankare,  and 
females  to  the  goddess  Baiwe,  the  three  deities  jast  named  forming  a 
northern  trinity  representing  the  powers  of  creation,  preservation,  and 
destmction,  in  a  manner  so  perfectly  analogous  to  the  Hindoo  trimurHs 
that  even  the  coloors  particular  to  each  divinity,  red,  white,  and  black, 
are  those  of  Brahmah,  Yishna,  and  Shiva  respectively;  while  the  only 
difference  is  this  that,  in. the  northern  mythology,  a  god  not  inappro- 
priately corresponds  with  the  Hindoo  goddess  of.  destruction,  Shiva.  ^ 

3.  As  regards  the  age  of  victims,  it  was  ordained  that  none  should 
be  offered  earlier  than  the  seventh  day  from  their  birth;*  till  then, 
they  were  not  only  regarded  as  unclean,  but  as  too  weak  and  imperfect 
to  represent  their  species,  and  to  guarantee  a  well-secured  existence.* 
The  only  restriction  enjoined  in  this  respect  was,  that  the  young  animal 
and  its  mother  should  not  be  killed  on  the  same  day,^  a  law  supposed 
to  have  been  suggested  by  reasons  of  humanity,  Yor  it  is  the  excess 
of  barbarity,  to  destroy  in  one  day  the  offiBpring  and  her  who  \&  the 
cause  of  its  birth;  it  is  slaughter  rather  than  sacrifice";*  and  from 
similar  motives,  pregnant  animals  seem  to  have  been  excluded  from 
the  altar;  ''for  the  animals  which  are  still  in  the  womb,  are  looked 
upon  as  equal  to  those  that  have  just  been  bom.***  The  firstborn  male 
animals  were  to  be  killed  within  the  first  year.^*  Burnt-, ^'  sin-,'* 
thank-,  and  praise-offerings**  were  required  to  be  above  one  year 
(ruv  ^J3),  and  so  consequently  also  the  paschal  lamb.*^  It  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  of  the  sacrificial  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  to  suppose 


SueUm.  Domit  e.  9;  AeUan.  Var.  Uiit 
V.  14;  tee,  however,  Jwtoi.  X.  268; 
lueian^  De  Sacrii:  c.  12. 

1  HeHod.  X.  7. 

s  Apolkm.  Mod.  Argon,  m.  1033. 

»  Jmob.  Adv.  Nat  VH  19. 

^  Comp.  Mome^  Gcschiehte  det  nor- 
dischen  Heldcnthums,  L  pp.  26—28, 
37,  41. 

*  Lev.  XXn.  27;  comp.  Exod.XXII.  29. 

•  Comp.  Maimon,  Mor.  Neb.  UL  46 
(HM  Wrm  ^JDD). 

f  Lev.  XXU.  28. 


Pkih,  De  Humanit  c  18;  and  later, 


*  Y)  f^/*ec  Ts  uata  yaat^^  ip  faf 
T»ic  dMOMVii&9Sa$  l9ytodfU90qt  Pkih^ 
Lc. 

t»  Deut  XV.  19,  20  (rucQ  ruv); 

comp.  Maimon.  De  Primi  t  Anim.  e.l .  (  6. 

ti  Exod.XXlX.3S;Lev.lX.3;Xn.6; 
XXni.  12;  Nnm.XXVUl.3,9, 11,19,27. 

t*  Uv.  XIV.  10;  Num.  VI.  12,  14; 
XV.  27.  i»  Num.  VU.  17,  23, 

29  etc;  Lev.  XXlll.  19. 

>4  £Kod.Xll.5;comp./of4^.Antiqq. 
m.  ix.  1,  2. 
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that  the  Tictims  were  not  to  be  too  old;  for  ^n  an  adyanced  age,  the 
animal  is  not  perfect  in  its  natare*V*  ^<^  onght,  therefore,  if  possible, 
^ot  to  be  presented  to  God,  on  account  of  His  exalted  glory.**** 
According  to  the  Talmad,  the  bnllock  (iB)  was  to  be  less  than  three 
years  old,  *^  the  ram  (^^n)  and  kid  of  the  goats  (D^l);  "ViTf)  between 
one  and  two  years,  the  calf  (^jy)  or  lamb('r03)  one  year;  and  it  is  con- 
sidered  that  animals,  except  the  firstlings  and  those  singled  out  for  tithes, 
were  rarely  offered  before  they  had  reached  the  thirtieth  day.  **  However, 
on  solemn  occasions,  for  instance  on  the  conclasion  of  treaties,  the  ani- 
mals were  required  or  allowed  to  be  above  three  years;*'  and  Gideon, 
on  a  very  extraordinary  emergency,  offered  a  bullock  seven  years  old.'® 
For  turtle-doves  (onm)  and  young  pigeons  (nJl^  \J2)  no  age  was  pre- 
scribed in  the  Pentateuch;  but  Jewish  practice  and  tradition  deter- 
mined, that  the  former  should  be  sacrificed  "old  and  not  young**,'*  the 
latter  ''young  and  not  old**;''  because  the  former  were  considered  better 
and  therefore  more  valuable  when  old,  the  latter  when  young;''  and 
this  was  so  defined  that  neither  of  them  were  to  be  sacrificed  at  the 
time  when  the  plumage  begins  to  assume  distinct  colours ;  for  at  that 
period,  the  turtle-doves  are  called  young,  and  the  pigeons  old.'^ 

The  practices  of  other  nations  were  diversified.  The  Babylonians 
presented  on  one  of  the  altars  of  Bel  sucklings  only,  on  another  full-grown 
animals.'^  The  early  Greeks  killed  bullocks  and  pigs  five  years  old,'* 
and  more  frequently  bullocks  and  cows  of  one  year;'^  later,  it  is 
recorded  that  cows  and  sheep  were  sacrificed  after  they  had  changed 
their  teeth,  and  pigs,  if  less  than  15  months  old;  while  Pallas  was 
honoured  with  calves  two  years  and  cows  three  years  old.'*  In  some 
instances  indeed  new-bom  pigs  were  offered  to  the  lower  gods,'*  or 
new-bom  calves  to  Dionysos;**  and  for  purification-offerings  sucking 
pigs  were  generally  chosen :  yet  as  a  rule,  a  certain  maturity  of  age  was 
deemed  essential  for  victims."    The  Romans  did  not  admit  the  young 


ift  Abarban.  Introd.  to  Lev.  c.  1. 

!•  Siphra  (''iDD  OOpT  ^(030  fNV 
TDDH). 

"  Comp.  Eashi  on  Lev.  IV.  3. 

It  Comp.  Maimon.  Blaas.  Hakkort). 
e.  1 ;  B&hr,  Symb.  II.  297. 

>•  Gen.  XV.  9;  tee  Comm.  on  Gen. 
p.  366.  M  Judg.  VI.  25. 

»»  0^^  Hh\  OOOp ;  Tal  Chul.  22. 

M  Comp.  Miskn.  ChuL  I.  5;  Maimon, 
bsor.  Blizb.  e.  3;  Mor.  Meb.  111.  46; 
Bochari^  Hieroz.  11.  L  5,  p.  25. 


2*  Mishn,  Lc.  ^iDD  ai.T»n  fi^nn. 

»  Herod.  I.  183. 

>•  Horn.  II.  IL  403;  Od.  XIV.  419; 
Aristoph,  Ach.  782. 

27  Horn.  II.  VI.  94,  275,  309;  X  292; 
Od.  HI.  382. 

29  Comp.  Corp.Inscr.  No.  2360, 3538. 

2*  Pausam.  IX.  viu.  1  (ofMOfv  i^  xmr 
9tojr9Sp). 

3«  Aef.  H.  N.  Xn.  34. 

SI  7c^  xiXiia;  comp.  Hesyeh.  sub 
cUcfo;  Hermann^  GoUefdicntlliehe 
AlteHh.  f  26,  note  21. 
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pigs  before  they  were  fiTe  days,  lambs  and  kids  seven  days,  and  calv^ 
one  month,  ^  though  some  authorities  fixed  the  age  of  young  pigs  at 
ten  days;'  but  they  particularly  preferred  for  sacrifices  animals  that 
had  the  two  rows  of  teeth  complete,  and  were  therefore  strongest  and 
most  perfect'  In  fact,  some  considered  them  absolutely  unfit  before 
that  time.  ^ 

4.  On  some  occasions,  an  animal  was  demanded  that  had  done 
no  work,  and  had  drawn  no  yoke.  This  was  the  case  with  regard  to 
the  ^ed  cow"  killed  and  burnt  for  purposes  of  purification,  and  the 
heifer  slain  at  the  rite  of  expiation  for  a  murder  not  traceable  the 
perpetrator:^  though  both  were  not  sacrifices  in  the  proper  sense,  it 
was  deemed  becoming  that  animals  employed  for  symbolical  acts  of 
such  solemnity,  should  not  have  served  any  worldly  end,  but  that  their 
full  strength  and  value  should  be  given  up  to  the  sacred  ceremonials* 
To  enjoin  such  a  qualification  for  all  sacrifices,  would  have  been  an  im- 
possibility, and  would  have  encumbered  the  sacrificial  legislation  with 
a  new  and  insuperable  difficulty.  It  is  well-known  that  other  nations 
frequently  adhered  to  a  similar  practice.  Diomedes  promised  to  offer 
to  Athene  a  bullock  ^untamed,  never  yet  led  under  the  yoke.*'*  The 
Bomans  sacrificed  to  the  gods  *hintouched'*^  or  "yokeless"  beasts;' 


1  Plin.  H.N.V1U.  51  or  77,  suis  fetus 
sacriflcio  die  quinto  puras  est,  pecoris 
die  septumo,  bo  vis  tricesimo. 

5  rurro,  R,  R.  II.  4. 

s  They  were  then  called  h'denies, 
especially  the  sheep;  comp.  ffor.  Od. 
III.  xxiii.  14;  Firg.kcn,lV,  67;  VI. 39; 
VII.  93;  XII.  170;  Ovid,  BIetam.X.227; 
XV.  575. 

^  /Vm.  H.  N.  1.  c.  Comincanius  m- 
minalis  hostias  donee  bidentes  fierent, 
puras  ne^avit  —  "Ambidens  sive  &i- 
dens  ovis  appellabatur,  quae  tuperiori- 
bus  el  infcrioribus  est  dentibus**  {Fest 
p.  5) ;  although  others  contended  less 
plausibly  that  bidentes  Is  a  corruption 
or  bidennes,  two  years  old,  or  gave 
this  explanation,  '^ae  bidens  est 
hostia,  oportet  habeat  denies  ocio,  sed 
ex  his  duo  ceteris  altiores,  per  quos 
appareat,  ex  minore  aetate  in  migorem 
transcendisse  (Gell.  Noct  Att  XVI.  6; 
Maerob,  Sat  VI.  9;  Fest.  p.  28;  Isid. 
Ori^.  XII.  i.  9;  Bock.  Hieroz.  I.  ii.  43, 


pp.  430,  431);  in  which  case  bidens 
would  be  synonymous  with  TM  p 
{Knob.  Lev.  p.  529) ;  for  sheep  and  ^oats 
get  the  two  first  permanent  teeth  alter 
their  first  year,  while  they  lose  from 
the  second  to  the  fifth  —  two  annually 
—  the  S  front -teeth  which  they  cut 
during  the  first. 

s  Num.  XIX.  1—10;  Deut  XXI.  3, 4. 

*  Bqv9  . . .  \4dfii^ff9^  ^  ovnm  CtT^r 

ijri»r*9  Av^ffe*  ^<''"-  ii-  X-  2^«^!  comp. 

Babr.  Fab.  XXXVII.  1,7  {Sofialiiq  a^^ 
Toc,   dx^pii^  CctT^^Ct  and  o*  i^iaxQq 

f  Grege  de  intacto  (Virg.  Aen.  VI. 
38);  intacta  cervice  Jnveneat  (Georg. 
rV.  540,  551). 

s  Hostiae  iiyuges^  quae  numquam 
domltae  ant  Jugo  snbditae  sunt,  Mq- 
erob.  SaL  III.  5;  comp.  ffor.  Od.  II.  v. 
l,2;£pod.DC22;  Opid,  Fast  III.  37G; 
IV.  336  (juvencam ... operum  conjugii- 
que  rudem);  Senec,  Oed.  300;  Agaro. 
354,  355. 
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and  sheep  that  had  not  been  shorn.'  Bat  these  instances  refer  mainly 
to  occasions  of  peculiar  importance  or  interest. 

5.  It  needs  scarcely  to  be  observed  that  the  offering  was  required 
to  be  the  lawful  and  exclusive  property  of  the  worshipper  —  a  con- 
sideration which  prompted  the  appointment  of  clean  domestic  animals 
for  sacrifices.  To  offer  the  property  of  others  has  justly  been  described 
as  a  preposterous  contradiction  in  terms.*®  When  David  intended  to 
sacrifice  on  the  threshingfloor  of  Araunah,  and  the  latter  offered  to  him 
the  victim  and  the  wood  as  a  present,  he  declined  in  the  words,  ''Nay, 
I  will  surely  buy  it  of  thee  at  a  price ;  and  I  will  not  offer  burnt-offerings 
to  the  Lord  my  God  of  that  which  costs  me  nothing**;'*  ^^^  the  Levi- 
tical  law  declares  it  to  be  ''an  abomination  to  the  Lord",  if  a  man  offers 
for  a  vow  ''the  gain  of  unchastity  or  the  price  of  a  dog.*'*'  In  the 
distressed  periods  after  the  exile,  the  impoverished  people  presented 
indeed  on  the  altar  the  offerings  supplied  to  them  by  foreign  kings;  *' 
but  they  had,  in  that  exceptional  condition,  no  alternative  but  to  neglect 
the  public  worship  or  to  defray  its  expenses  from  presents  of  strangers; 
and  they  provided  the  necessary  means  as  soon  as  their  circumstances 
at  all  improved.'^ 

6.  So  far  the  customs  of  the  Hebrews  with  regard  to  the  qualifi- 
cation of  victims  nearly  coincided  with  those  of  other  nations.  But 
the  latter  did  not  stop  there;  they  were,  by  the  natare  of  their  religious 
systems,  almost  inevitably  led  to  complicated  or  artificial  and  often 
whimsical  rules.  Some  attached  a  mystical  importance  to  the  colours 
Black  was  the  emblem  of  grief  and  misfortune, '  *  white  of  joy  and 
life.  Saturn,  conceived  as  "the  great  calamity'*,  was  worshipped  in  a 
black  hexagonal  temple  by  black-robed  priests;  Mars,  the  blood- 
stained, or  "the  minor  calamity**,  in  a  red  temple,  in  blood-sprinkled 
garments.'*  It  is  still  customary  in  the  East  for  a  chief  or  prince, 
when  he  replies  in  state  to  important  petitions,  to  appear  on  a  black 
horse  if  he  refuses,  on  a  grey  one  if  he  leaves  the  matter  undecided 
or  delays  the  decision,  and  on  one  of  spotless  white  if  he  consents.'^ 


•  Intonsa  bidcns,  Firg.  Aen.  XII.  1 70. 

10  Corop.^^Ar,Symb.IL3]7;  JTiraA/, 
Alterth.  pp.  '26^  32 ;  comp.  JF.  H'eu- 
mann,  in  Schneider's  deuUch.  Zeitschr. 
185S,  No.  42,  p.  332. 

11  2  Sam.  XXIV.  24. 

13  2ho  Tnoi  rm  pnM,  Dent  xxni.i  9. 

13  Ezra  VI.  9;  VII.  17.  22;  1  Blacc 
X.  39;  2  Mace.  III.  3;  DL  16;  Jos.  A. 
XO.  iii.  3.  i«  Nchcm.  X.  33—35. 

<»  Comp.  MeHod.  IV.  19. 


i«  Comp.  Gesen.  Comm.  fiber  den 
Jes.  U.  344,  345. 

17  So  whcn,inthebeginningof  18G4, 
the  venerable  and  benevolent  Sir  Moses 
Blonlefiore  interceded  for  his  co-reli- 
gionists with  the  emperor  of  Blorocco, 
this  prince  appeared,  in  the  coart-yard 
of  his  palace,  on  a  white  steed,  and 
immediately  issued  decrees  guarant- 
ing  the  protection  and  security  of  the 
Jews. 
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Thas  the  Oreeks  and  Romans  considered  black  cattle  neci^ssary  for  the 
gods  of  the  nether  world  and  for  Poseidon,  bat  white  cattle  for  the 
heavenly  deities,^  thongh  thej  conciliated  Poseidon  also  by  reddish  or 
even  white  animals. '  They  used  for  offerings  of  expiation  black  cattle 
which  was  meant  to  typify  guilt ;'  and  such  they  presented  at  Athens  to 
the  Tempests  and  Hurricanes.^  Jupiter  Capitollnus  was,  in  Rome,  to 
be  honoured  with  a  white  bullock;  but  as  a  beast  perfectly  of  that 
colour  is  rarely  found,  the  unfaTourable  spots  were  generally  whitened 
with  chalk,  whence  such  animal  is  by  Juvenal  called  ^a  chalked 
bullock."*  The  Egyptians  sacrificed  to  Osiris  reddish  oxen,  because 
that  colour  was  attributed  to  Typhon,  his  enemy  and  persecutor;*  so 
scrupulous  were  they  on  this  point  that  a  single  black  hair  disqualified 
the  animal*^  A  remnant  of  this  conception  was  preserved  among  the 
Hebrews  in  the  ordinance  of  the  ''red  cow."*  In  China,  the  victims 
presented  at  the  four  great  annual  sacrifices  differed  in  colour  accord- 
ing to  the  four  seasons,  at  the  beginning  of  which  the  festivals  were 
celebrated.'  The  northern  and  Germanic  tribes  chose  a  red,  white,  or 
black  victim,  ta  correspond  with  the  deity  to  which  it  was  offered.^* 
The  boar  sacrificed  at  the  beginning  of  February  to  Freya,  to  pray 
for  abundance  of  com,  was  yellow,  the  colour  of  the  golden  ears. ' ' 

7.  We  have  above  alluded  to  the  cosmic  nature  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  gods  and  of  their  sacrifices  (p.  86);  that  character  appears  now- 
here more  strikingly  than  in  the  laws  as  to  the  qualification  of  victims. 
The  deities  were  viewed  in  their  supposed  relations  to  productiveness 
and  fertility.  Therefore,  Proserpine,  the  symbol  of  decaying  and  sterile 
nature,  was  honoured  by  barren,  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  harvest,  by 
pregnant  cows,  or  by  pigs,  the  types  of  extraordinary  fruitfulness.  ^*  Such 
sacrifices  were  offered  especially  in  spring,  when  the  seed  had  just 
been  entrusted  to  the  earth;  they  formed,  therefore,  a  chief  feature  of 
the  Roman  festival  of  the  Fordicidia,  which  was  celebrated,  in  honour 
of  Telltts,  in  the  middle  of  April.  ^'   The  manes  of  the  departed  were 


1  Comp.  Horn.  n.  ni.  103;  Od.  m.  6; 
XI.  33 ;  Firg.  Aen.  HI.  120;  V.  97, 736; 
VI.  243,  249;  Schol.  Soph.  Oed.  CoL 
42;  Amob.  Adv.  Nat  VIL  19. 

2  IHnd.  P^th.  rV.  365(205);  OLXIU. 
98  (69). 

s  Diogen^  laert,  Epimenid.  3. 
«  Aristoph.  Rao.  847, 848. 
>  Bos  creUtut,  Ju9.  Sat  X.  66 ;  comp. 
eretaU  ambiiio,  Per$,  V.  177. 
•  Diod.  Sic.  1. 88. 
7  Herod.  IL  38;  PhU.  bid.  31. 


•  Num.  XIX.  1—10. 

*  Du  Halde^  Beschreib.  des  chines. 
Reieh.111.  p.  11. 

I*  See  supra  p.  98 ;  eomp.  Grimm, 
DeaUehe  Mythologie,  p.  33. 

11  Waehter,  in  Ertch  und  Graber*s 
Encyclop.  III.  iv.  p.  99. 

IS  H<m.  Od.  XIX.  396;  Ffiy.  Aen.  VI. 
251 ;  Prudentioi,  Contra  Symmach.  I. 
359;  Amob.  Adv.  Nat  VII.  21 ;  comp. 
Varro,  R.  R.  L  2. 

13  Comp.  Omd,  Fast  IV.  629—634 
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also  propitiated  by  a  barren  cow.^^  But  occasionally  this  principle, 
intelligible  as  it  is  from  a  certain  point  of  view,  could  not  be  carried 
out  with  consistency  on  account  of  the  contradictory  attributes  of  the 
pagan  gods;  thus  the  Eumenidae  receiYed,  at  Sicyon,  the  offering  of 
pregnant  sheep/*  because  they  were  belioTed  not  only  to  spread  blast 
and  destruction  among  the  crops,  but  also  to  protect  and  to  bless  them, 
and  to  grant  offspring  and  domestic  concord.^* 

Other  regulations  were  futile  or  ludicrous.  Importance  was  attached 
to  the  condition  of  the  tail  The  Greeks  considered  a  pig  unfit  for 
sacrifice,  unless  the  tail  was  complete.  ^^  The  Bomans  excluded  the 
calf  from  the  altar,  unless  its  tail  reached  to  the  pastern  joint,'*  since 
the  tail,  small  at  the  birth  of  the  calf,  grows  gradually  larger,  till  the 
beast  arrives  at  maturity;'*  or  unless  the  tail  was  rounded  off  at  the 
end,  the  tongue  not  cloTon,  and  the  ear  not  black.'*  They  disqualified 
calves  which  had  been  carried  to  the  altar  on  men's  shoulders,  or 
struggled  to  get  away  from  the  altar,''  on  which  latter  point  more  will 
be  said  in  the  proper  place.''  Some  tribes  sacrificed  to  Mars  asses 
distinguished  by  stentorian  loudness  of  voice." 

B.  The  materials  of  bloodless  sacrifices  were  prescribed  to 
possess  the  following  qualifications. 

1.  The  ears  of  cam  (3^^)i  presented  as  a  first-fruit  offering,'^ 
were  to  be  of  the  earlier  and  superior  sort,  carefully  cultivated  as  if  in 
a  garden  (^01^,  and  the  grains  were  to  be  rubbed  or  beaten  out  (t^ij.  '^ 

2.  The  flour^*  was  ordinarily  to  be  of  the  finest  or  best  quality,  in 


("Forda  fercns  bos  est,  foecundaque 
dicta  fcrendo ...  Nunc gravidom pecus 
est,  gravidae  qaoque  scmine  tcrrae. 
Tdluri  picnae  vietima  plena  datur**: 
in  which  words  the  leading  idea  is 
distinctly  expressed);  Maeroh,  Sat  I. 
12  (sus  praegnans  mactatar,  quae  est 
hostia  propria  Terrae);  Varro,  Ling. 
Lat  y.  3;  Fest.  pp.  83,  102;  Amoh. 
Adv.  Nat  VII.  22. 

i«  Horn.  Od.  XI.  30  (otO^  (Mq). 

ts  Paosan.  11.  zL  4. 

!•  AesehyL  Eomen.  835  «^.;  comp. 
/«/.  Bratm^  Naturgeschichte  derSage, 
II.  177. 

"  Ansioph.  Aeharn.  750,  751  (tax* 

l^ffft);  comp.  Suidat  tub  soiov^ 
•  ts  Victimaram  probatio  in  vitnio  at 
artienlom  euilraginii  contingat(caada). 


«•  Plin.  H.  N.  vra.  45  or  70. 

a«  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  VI.  38,  nc 
habeant  caudam  aculeatam,  ne  lin- 
guam  Assam,  ne  aurem  nigram. 

St  /Vm.  L  c  3S  8ee  Sect  XX. 

3s  Ael  H.  A.  XII.  34. 

S4  Lev.  n.  14. 

ss  See  Comm.  on  11.  14—16,  Philo- 
logical Remarks. 

s«.  n^b  (Uv.  n.  1,  5;  VU.  12;  Nam. 
Vn.  13,  19,  25,  etc.),  from  tho,  to 
be  groand  or  crushed,  hence  explained 
by  Rimchi  (s.  ▼.)  pnD  NVntr  HOpn 
no:!  rU^HD  the  fkmr  tMck  is  grmmd 
very  much;  while  Josephos  (Ant  III. 
ix.  4),  perhaps  taking  the  root  twO 
in  the  sense  of  furifymg  or  sieving 
through,  describes  it  cU«v^or  as^o^ 
xafw;  Similarly  Philo  (De  Victim,  c  1 5) 
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contradistinction  to  the  coarser  sort,  ^  and  from  the  choicest  species 
of  grain,  mheai.  ^  Howeyer,  the  offering  presented  for  the  wife  suspected 
of  faithlessness,  consisted  of  the  common  floor  of  the  less  yalaable 
grain  ot  barley.^ 

3.  The  floor,  of  which  never  less  than  an  om^  or  a  tenth  of  an 
ephah  was  osed  for  an  offering,^  becaose  this  quantity  was,  as  a  role, 
deemed  sof&cient  for  one  person's  daily  sostenance,*  after  having  been 
mixed  with  water  and  converted  into  doogh,*  was  either  leavened,^  or 
remained  more  generally  onleavened.*  It  was  baked  either  into  loaves,^ 
into  thin  cakes  or  wa/ers,^^  or  into  thick  cakes  pierced  with  little 
holes: ^'  the  thickness  is  supposed  never  to  have  exceeded  one  flnger; 
and  the  holes  wereprodoced  by  the  small  and  smooth  flints,  with  which 
the  pot  or  pitcher  osed  for  preparing  the  cakes  was  half  flUed,  and 
over  which  the  doogh  was  spread;  soch  holes  are  still  mada  in  the 
onleavened  cakes  of  the  Arabs  and  the  passover-cakes  (m-sp)  of  the 
Jews,  thoogh  in  the  latter,  of  coorse,  not  in  the  primitive  way  jost  de- 
scribed. Both  the  thick  and  the  thin  cakes  are  believed  to  have  been 
roond  in  form.^^ 

4.  The  Oil  QDw)  employed  for  the  bloodless  offerings,  was  to  be 
the  white  oA'&<r-oi/(n^^)ptf)^'  obtained  from  the  green,  onripe  berries 
squeezed  or  beaten  in  a  mortar  (n^nS) ;  not  that  inferior  though  more 
abundant  kind  gained  from  the  ripe  olives  trodden  out  with  the  feet  or 
thrown  into  oil-presses  or  oil-mills;  much  less  the  very  valueless  and 


xQo^ijq;  and  Ebn  Ezra  (on  Lev.  II.  1) 
n^pJ  non  nDp,which  is  InArabicTDO, 
Jui4dM#  (freytag^  Lex.  Arab.  II.  351, 
simila,  panis  albus);  and  therefore  ren- 
dered by  Targ.  Jonath.  KTDO  NHOp 
(comp.  Mishn,  Men.  VI]|.  1) ;  Sept  of/ii- 
SaU^\  Vulg.  simila ;  Lather  Semmel- 
mehl. 

>  Or  npp.;  comp.  NunuV.  15;  1  Ki. 
V.  2;  Mishn,  Aboth,  V.  15  (a  winnow- 
ing fan  which  removes  the  HOp,  but 
retains  the  tbo)\  although  the  combi- 
nation n^D  nop  is  also  used  (Gen. 
XVni.  6),  nt3p  being  cvidentiy  the  ge- 
neric name,  with  tbo  at  a  qualifying 
temL 

3  n^n  or  D^BH;  comp.Exod.XXOC 
2;  I  Chr.  XXI.  23;  Ezra  Vl.  9;  P/m. 
H.  N.  XVffl.  7. 

aOniy^,NunLV.15. 


^  Comp.  Num.  XV.  4. 
ft  Comp.  Exod.  XVI.  16. 
e  nOny;  Num.  XV.  20.  21 ;  Ezek. 
XUV.  30 ;  Neh.  X.  38. 
'  Lev.VII.  13;XXI1I.  17. 

•  Uv.II.  11. 

•  Dnb;Exod.XXJX.2;Lcv.XXIII.17 
10  D^ppn  (from  ^^'^  to  flatten,  to- 

make  thin  by  beating);  Exod. XXIX.  2; 
I^v.  II.  4 ;  VIII.  26 ;  t  Chr.  XXIII.  29. 
Tlie  Samaritan  hat  fpHp^  fromp"ip^ 
to  extend,  to  level;  the  Talmud  (Bet- 
sah  216)  places  X^"^^  into  opposition 
to  f  irnJl,  which  are  thick  cakes. 

ti  n*.^n  (from  ^n  to  perforate)-, 
Exod.  XXIX.  2;  Uv.  11.  4. 

13  Comp.  Ebn  Ezra  on  Lev.  II.  I; 
comp.  also  Sect  XI. 

IS  Oleum  omphacium  of  Pliny  (H.  N« 
Xn.  27  or  60). 
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nnsaYOTiry  oils  extensiYelj  used  in  the  East.^^  It  was  to  be  pure  (!}T), 
that  is,  not  mixed  with  any  other  fluid.  '^ 

Now  this  oil  was  used  in  different  ways.  It  was  often  simply 
poured  over  the  offering,**  whether  over  the  plain  flour, ^^  or  over  the 
pieces  into  which  the  oblation  was  divided/*  or  over  the  roasted  ears  of 
com  presented  as  firstfruits.  **  The  thicker  cakes  (ni^.n),  that  is,  the  flour 
of  which  they  were  prepared,  were  mingled  with  oil;'*the  thinner  cakes 
(D'pij^n),  after  having  been  baked,  were  anointed,  that  is,  brushed  over 
with  it,'*  according  to  Jewish  tradition  in  the  form  of  the  Greek  letter 
X.'*  In  a  few  cases,  the  offering  was  soaked  in  oil  and  almost  satu- 
rated with  it;''  this  was  the  case  with  the  oblation  which  both  the 
common  and  the  High-priests  presented  on  the  day  of  their  consecra- 
tion; and  with  the  floor  which  formed  a  part  of  the  cereal  accompani- 
ment of  the  praise-offering.'^  It  is  evident,  that  the  ampler  or  scantier 
use  of  the  oil  stood  in  significant  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  offering, 
and  harmonised  with  the  symbolical  attributes  of  the  oil.'* 

5.  The  frank-incense,^^  largely  imported  into  Palestine  from  Ara- 
bia Felix,  especially  from  Sheba,'^  and  obtained  from  a  thorny  shrab, 
Amyris  kaiaf  mt  Juniperus  ihurifcra,^^  growing  09  mountainous  tracts, 
with  leaves  and  fruit  resembling  those  of  the  myrtle,  was  ordered  to 
be  pure  (n^i),  which  epithet  probably  refers  to  the  white  and  superior 
frank-incense,  procured  by  incisions  in  the  bark  of  the  plant  in  the  be- 
ginning of  autumn ;  while  the  reddish  kind  gathered  in  the  winter,  is 
of  mach  meaner  quality.'*  The  qaantity  required  for  each  offering  is 
not  fixed  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  was  probably  left  to  the  piety  and 


»*  Comp.  Harmer^  Obscrv.  1. 413. 
1'  Hence  the  holy  oil  is  dcscrihrd  as 

n^ro  If  nn  ipw.  *Comp.  Exod.  xxx. 

34 — 3S,  and  Corom.  on  Exod.  pp.  482, 
483.  te  psn,  also  )nJ  (Lev.  II.  15). 

"  I^.ll.l. 

t'  Lev.  n.  4;  see  Sect.  X.  9. 

"  Uv.  II.  16. 

w  r\hh2  (from  ^^3  lo  mix  up).  Lev. 

n.  4 ;  or  pra  rfrh^  nfe  (Uy.  n. 

5;  Num.  VII.  19,  25,  etc.),   or  merely 
pro  n^O  (Lev.  n.  7).   The  word  S^ 
occurs  also  on  the  sacrificial   tablet 
of  MarseUlet  (line  14). 
It  D^rwro,  Lev.  Vn.  12;  Sept.  Sta- 

S3  MUkn,  Menach.  VL  3;  Siphra736. 

S3  r\2T\l^  from  TTi  to  dip,  to  mix, 

or  to  prepare  ly  wdxmg.  Philo  (De 


Victim,  c.  15)  has  rayijr$*i&h  ir  iXaUt; 
theS<'pt.  render  carelessly  both  702 
and  'p'tD  by  nt^v^ftivo^;  Ehn  Ezra 
gives  as  its  mcaninir  n")rDn3;  other 
Jewish  expositors  HD")  or  JT^nOD  (see 
Ebn  Ezra  on  Lev.  VI.  14),  which  arc 
mrre  hazards.  The  modus  operandi  dc-' 
scribed  by  Ravius  (in  Beiandi  Antiqq. 
Sacr.  p.  623)  seems  too  complicated. 

»*  Uv.  VL  14;  VIL  12;  1  Chr.XXm. 
29;  comp.  Maimon,  3Iaas.  Hakkorb. 
XIIL  6;  Thalkofer,  Unhlut  Opfer, 
pp.  122  1^.  s»  See  Sect  IX.  2. 

ss  nj'l^,  Sept  JU^rwTOc,  Ufavwi. 

>''  Although  the  best  kinds  are  found 
in  Hadhramaut 

ss  Or  in  India,  from  the  Botwellia 
serrata. 

>•  Comp.  Comm.  on  Exod.  p.  569. 
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capability  of  the  worshipper.  —  While  frank-incense  was,  by  the  Israe- 
lites, presented  only  as  an  accompaniment  of  other  oblations,  it  was  by 
soYeral  Oreek  and  many  middle  Asiatic  tribes  presented  alone  ^  and  often 
in  copious  abnndance.* 

6.  The  mne  ordained  for  libations  (!|D^3  is  in  no  manner  described 
or  qnaMed.  Hence,  probably,  the  ordinary  or  red  wine  was  understood, 
especiaUy  as  it  easily  admitted  of  a  welcome  symbolical  meaning,' 
and  the  fine  red  colour  of  the  wine  was  admired  and  extolled.^ 

7..  Once  another  fluid  —  lO^  —  is  mentioned  as  a  libation;*  it 
is  probably  some  strong*  or  intoxicating  liquor,^  resembling  wine  in 
its  nature  and  effects,*  though  distinct  from  it^*  and  hence,  like  wine, 
interdicted  to  priests  during  their  sacred  functions,  ^  *  to  Nazarites,  ^  ^  and 
other  persons  of  peculiar  sanctity.  ^'  The  Arabs  designate  by  the  same 

name  ( Ju^)  wine  made,  from  dry  grapes  or  dates.  ** 

8.  Nor  is  the  salt  (nho),  which  was  to  be  used  not  only  with  the 
bloodless,  but  with  all  sacrifices  generally,'^  described  in  any  way. 
It  is  well  kno¥m  that  the  Dead  Sea  is  strongly  impregnated  with  salt 
which  is  partly  brought  thither  from  the  salt-mountain  (ITsdum)  on  the 
southwestern  shores,  and  partly,  especially  in  the  northern  regions, 
deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  itself;  so  that  the  mineral- covers, 
by  exhalation,  the  surrounding  trees  with  a  thick  crust,  sometimes 
imparts  to  the  whole  neighbourhood  the  appearance  of  a  snowy  plain; 
and  is,  after  the  annual  inundations,  plentiflilly  found  in  the  marshes 


1  ffom,  n.  VI.  270,  comp.  vcr.  301 ; 
ffesiod.  Op.  et  D.  338;  eomp.  Nitszeh, 
Od.  n.  p.  15;  Vou,  Antitymb.  11.  456; 
Ritter,  Erdk.  XIT.  pp.  356  tqq. 

3  Sec  p.  90;  comp.  Ovid^  Fast  I. 
3.39;  Ptm.  H.  N.  Xin.  1;  XXD.  118; 
XXTV.  102  or  61 ;  Porphyr.  Absiin.  n. 
17;  Amoh.  Adv.  Nat  VIL  26  (where, 
however,  the  antiquity  of  the  use  of 
frank-incense  for  sacrifices  is  under- 
rated). 

»  See  Sect  DC  3. 

«  Comp.  Prov.  XXIII.  31.  The  rules 
laid  down  by  Jewish  tradition  may  be 
found  in  MUJm.  Menach.  VIII.  6,  7. 

•  Nmfi.  XXVID.  7. 

•  Targ.  Onk.  and  Jcrat.-  p^Plg  ■^OTL 
1  (M:.Uv.X.9  nno;  Sept  in  1  Sam. 

I.  15  niBvQfta  (and  in  Isai.  XIX.  10, 
reading  *9^  '<»'.*97»  Cv^or  b€€r\ 


comp.  Diod.Sie,  I.  34 ;  IV.  2;  Dioseor. 
n.  109);  -Vnlg.  omne  quod  inebriare 
potest  (Lev.  X.  9;  Num.  VI.  3;  etc); 
and")13\^  is  drwik  or  dnadcard(\  Sam. 
XXV.  36;  1  Ki.  XVI.  9),  and  frOtf 
drunkenness  (Ezck.  XXHI.  33 ;  XXXIX. 
19).  •  Isai.  V.  11;  XXIV.  9; 

XXVni.  7;  Mic.  n.  1 1 ;  Prov.  XX.  1. 

•  Lev.  X.  9;  Num.  VL  3;  Judg.  XIU. 
4,7;  1  Sam.  1. 15. 

to  Lev.  X.  9. 

««  Num.  VI.  3. 

t«  Judg.  Xm.  4,  7. 

>>  Rimchi  (Lib.  Had.  t.  v.)  explains 
it  as  an  intoxicating  beverage  made  of 
fruits  (KW  nn^DD  JWflff  rtpVD 
*lDBrD);  Ebn  Ezra  (on  Lev.  X.  9)  of 
wheat,  honey,  or  dates;  eomp.  Herod, 
IL  77;  IHod.  Sie.  L  20;  JHoscor.  I  e. 

*«  Lev.  IL  13;  see  p.  85. 
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and  pits  abonnding  in  the  ?icinity.^'  It  was  hence  called  SodomiHc 
salt  '*  li  was  most  probably  this  species  which  the  Hebrews  employed 
for  sacred  purposes.  Large  quantities  of  it  were  kept  in  the  second 
Temple,  in  a  room  specially  set  apart  for  the  stores; ^^  and  Antiochas 
the  Great  sent  to  the  Jews,  among  other  gifts,  375  medimni  of  salt  for 
use  at  the  sacrifices.^*  In  default  of  Sodomitic  salt  the  Hebrews 
ayailed  themseWes  of  that  of  Ostradne,*'  a  town  near  Pelusium  or 
Bhinocolura  and  the  lake  Sirbonis,'®  where  salt  was  dug  out  of  the 
earth  '^e  blocks  from  a  quarry."^*  But  Jewish  tradition  mentions 
as  unlawful  a  certain  sort,''  which  is  probably  preserved  salt,"  prepa- 
red by  the  addition  of  various  odoriferous  substances,  and  serving  as 
a  choice  sauce  to  season  all  kinds  of  food;'^  it  is  hence  explained  in 
the  Talmud''  as  salt  used  by  the  rich  in  Borne,  but  to  be  avoided  by 
the  Jews  because  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  mixed  with  Ihe  entrails 
of  unclean  fishes,  or  soaked  in  pigs*  fat  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the 
opinion  of  those  who  believe  the  salt  of  sacrifices  to  have  been  bitumen,^^ 
or  nitre^  because  sea-salt  was  deemed  unclean  by  the  Hebrews  as  it 
was  by  the  Egyptians.'^ 

9.  Leaven  (nhr)  and  honey  (tef3^^,  though  generally  banished 
from  the  altar,'*  were  admitted  in  a  few  exceptional  cases:  the  former 
for  the  first  new  bread  ofiTered  on  Pentecost,"  and  for  every  praise- 
offering,**  when  the  bread  and  the  cakeswere  to  be  leavened ;  the  latter, 
if  presented  as  a  firstfruit-offering.*^  The  reason  for  these  concessions 
will  be  pointed  out  in  the  following  section  of  this  treatise  (IX.  9, 10). 

Leaven  was,  in  the  earliest  times,  prepared  from  millet,  or  fine 
wheat-bran,  kneaded  with  roust;  or  from  the  meal  of  various  plants,  as 
the  fitch  (ervum)  and  the  chicheling  vetch  {occercula) ;  or  from  barley 
and  water  baked  in  cakes  upon  a  hot  hearth  or  in  an  earthen  dish 
placed  upon  hot  ashes  and  charcoals,  after  which  the  cakes  were  kept 


»  Comp.  Ezek.  XLVII.  1 1 ;  Zeph.  II. 
9;/a«€7iA.  AntXllI.  iv.9. 

!•  rrono  nVo;  r<i/iii.Mcnach.2]6; 

see  Comm  on  Gen.  p.  418. 

t^  Miskn.  Midd.  V.  3  (nten  DDB^) ; 
comp.  Ezra  VI.  9;  VII.  22. 

»  Jotepk.  Ant  Xin.  Hi.  3. 

It  nopnnow  nbo. 

*•  Comp.  PUn.  H.  N.  V.  njor  14. 

)t  />lM.XXXL7or39;comp.i7eAiiii/, 
Antiqq.  ID.  i.  31 ;  Falsest  I.  1 1. 

M  n^Mpbo  n^  (ififibi.Abod.Sar. 
n.  6K  also  written  DniJip^  vbo 
(ra/«.  Abod.  8ar.  396). '  " 


3'  Sal  conditum. 

«*  /Vm.H.  N.XXXI.7(4I). 

s»  Abod.  Sar.  396. 

M  Lightfoot  Schoett^cn,  Hardt,  a.0.; 
comp.  CarpzoVt  Appar.  Cnt'pp.  716, 
719. 

i^  So  Michaelis  (SnppL  IV.  p.  1507), 
who  unwarrantably  punctuates  Tr?0 
tvnl^  instead  t\^2  PlTD  (eomp.  Num. 
XVin.  19).  MLev.n.11. 

n  rwtn  pnp.  Lev.  XXffl.  17. 

so  unAfff  rnin  rar,  Lev.  vn.  13. 

3t  n^Vtn  \T\p,  Lev.  IL  12;  comp. 
2  Chr.  XXXL  5;  Am.  IV.  5. 
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close  in  Tessels  till  fhoy  turned  soar.  In  later  periods,  it  was  made 
chiefly  from  the  bread-flour  without  salt,  kneaded,  and  then  either 
boiled  to  the  consistency  of  porridge  and  left  till  it  became  sour,  or 
simply  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  days.  ^  Among  the  Hebrews,  this  last 
method  seems  to  have  been  most  common,  but  they  employed  for  fer- 
mentation must  or  wine-lees  also.' 

10.  But  we  confess  our  inability  to  determine  the  sort  ot  honey 
understood  by  the  Hebrew  law  —  "whether  it  was  the  bee-honey,'  so  plen- 
tiful in  Palestine;^  or,  as  is  less  probable,  the  grape-honey,  or  dibs  of 
the  OrientalB,  which  is  prepared  from  must  boiled  down  to  one  third 
(when- it  was  called  syraeumj^  or  one  half  (when  it  bore  the  name 
defiruium);^  or  whether  it  was  the  date  honey  (Dnon  tbi);*  or  fruit- 
honey  generally.^  Theophrastus,  however,  who  erroneously  represents 
the  Hebrews  as  haying  used  much  honey  in  their  libations  offered  with 
the  holocausts,*  was,  no  doubt,  like  those  whom  he  followed,  misled 
by  the  usage  extensiyely  prevailing  among  other  nations,  as  the  Per- 
sians and  Eleans,  who  offered,  especially  to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world 
and  at  the  sacriflces  for  the  dead,*  either  honey  alone,  or  mixed  with 
the  holy  cakes,  or  spread  on  fruits,  ^  ®  whence  honey  was  called  the  *^weet 
food  of  the  gods**,  <  ^  which  they  eagerly  desire.  ^' 


IX.    STMBOLICAIi  MEANING  OP  OBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH 

SACRIFICES. 

The  sacrificial  rites  and  observances  cannot  be  meaningless  and 
hazardous.  They  were  evidently  devised  to  facilitate  the  ends  which 
they  were  intended  to  serve.  They  must  be  understood  as  instrumental 
either  in  restoring  or  in  testifying  to  the  peace  of  mind  and  its  harmony 


1  See  Piin.  H.  N.  XVIH.  26  (1 1). 

s  Comp.  Mishn,  Pcsach.  III.  1. 

3  Philo,  De  Victim,  c.  6. 

«  Exod.  m.  8.  17;  XHI.  5;  Lev.  XX. 
24;  Num.  Xni.  27;  Dcut.VL3;  Josh. 
V.  6;Jcr.  XI.5;Ezck.XX.  6. 

'  See  Comro.  on  Genes,  p.  667. 

*  See  Ebn  Ezra  and  Rashham  on 
Lev.n.  11.  Rabbinical  authorities  even 
assert  that  wherever  ^CV\^  is  mentioned 
in  the  Pentateuch,  without  qualifica- 
tion or  epithet,  date-honey  is  meant ; 
comp.  HaUinger^  JusHebraeor.  p.  166. 

t  BGl  iTnp  '•JD  npno  7D,  so 
Rashi  (on  Lev.  II.  11),  Maimon.  (Issur. 
Hammizb.  V.  1 ;  Maas.  Hakkorb.  XO. 


14);  Abarban.  and  other  Jewish  inter- 
preters; comp.  CV/^.Hierob.  II.  462 — 167. 
8  Dc  Abstin.  H.  26,  nolv  fUU  uai 
oiror  UiportM^;  comp.  Ezck.XVI.  19. 
•  Eurip.  Orcst.  115;  Aeteh,  Orcst 
612;  Heliod.W.  14;  Porphyr.  De Antro 
Nymph.  18. 

10  Pauian,  V.  15;  Plat.  Legg.  VL  22 
(p.  682,  nUawo^  Si  nai  fiiUt$  tm^TiQi 
6%Svni9o$) ;  comp.  SophocL  apud  Por- 
pkyr.  De  AbsUn.  H.  19;  Sil  Ital.JJSL 
434;  Euseb.  Praep.  £v.  IV.  20. 

ti  Of  Mr  ffinaiSmSff^  Hymn,  in  Mcr- 
eur.  562. 

>>  Batracbom.  39;  comp.  Spencer^ 
Legg.  Ritt  n.  xi.  2;  Bockart,  Uieroz. 
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wHh  OocL  Thoy  are,  therefore,  Tisible  embodiments  of  spiritual  ideas 
—  they  bear  a  symbolical  character.  ^'  However,  the  slaughtering  of 
animals  and  the  offering  of  gifts  unaYoidably  involve  certain  require- 
ments and  acts,  without  which  they  cannot  be  accomplished.  Though, 
therefore,  some  of  the  ceremonies  have  a  spiritual  meaning,  others 
cannot^  without  unprofitable  playfulness,  be  interpreted  symbolically: 
a  correct  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the  Law  will  aid  the  judgment 
in  fixing  the  distinction.  We  begin  with  the  sacrificial  objecu  which 
seem  to  imply  a  symbolical  meaning;  after  which  w^  shall  attempt  to 
explain  the  acts  which  belong  to  the  same  category. 

1.  Salt. 
Salt  was  indeed,  in  primitive  sacrifices,  probably  employed  merely 
because  it  formed  an  indispensable  ingredient  in  all  human  food.  But 
when  religious  education  advanced  beyond  the  anthropopathic  stage, 
this  seasoning,  though  still  deemed  necessary  in  every  sacrifice,  was 
invested  with  a  symbolical  meaning.  Its  significance  cannot  be  mis- 
taken ;  it  was  accepted  not  only  by  the  eastern  but  the  classical 
nations;  and  passed,  in  many  languages,  into  a  standing  and  prover- 
bial metaphor.  Enjoined,  in  the  Levitical  law,  immediately  after  the 
prohibition  of  leaven  and  honey  (U.  13),  salt  was  evidently  regarded  to 
be  exactly  opposed  to  them  in  its  nature;  and  as  leaven  and  honey 
were  repudiated  because  they  recall  the  notions  of  connption,  decay, 
and  impurity,  salt  was  prescribed,  because  it  implies  the  ideas  of  pre- 
servation and  life,  of  vigour  and  permanence,  of  purity  and  holiness. 
It  was,  therefore,  connected  with  the  very  essence  of  sacrifices;  it  typi- 
fied that  for  which  all  offerings  were  mainly  presented.  Starting  from 
the  observation  that  salt  shields  many  objects  from  decomposition  and 
putrescence,*^  the  early  and  imaginative  generations,  following  their 
symbolising  propensities,*'  employed  it  in  sealing  relations  which  they 
desired  to  be  binding  and  enduring.  They  used  it  particularly  in  conclud- 
ing friendships  and  treaties.  This  custom  prevailed  among  the  Greeks  ** 


II.  iv.  12;  Sykes,  Von  dor  Natur,  Ab- 
sichi,  und  dem  Unpntng  der  Opfcr, 
p.  117. 

"  Comp.  PAih,  Dc  victim  c.  5,  JTiV 
fi9lm  di  iox$  TO  Itx^irta  vany^  dS^ 

14  Comp.  TkeophylaeL  in  Luc.  XIY. 
34,  &igf  jrror  ^/ror  kcm  dfiXtifiiq  tmi  fti^ 
StttfvXaTXMi  aai/jrra  elc  ^  finadif 
Tfc  ^flu^r^roc ;  J>iog,  Laeri.  Pythag. 
19  (VUI.d5),  W  r^  iU«€  mr  •9iitP9$w 


o,rc  aw  na^cdafimm;  Piin.  II.  N.XXXI. 
9  (45),  Salis  natura  est  per  so  ignca. . . 
dcfancta  ctiam  a  puirescendo  vindi- 
cans,  ut  durcnt  ila  per  saccula ;  Macroh, 
SatVU.  12. 

>»  Comp.  Porphyr.  De  Antr.36. 

!•  Eusiath,  ad  Iliad,  I.  449  (r«l/(K 
•«  silfc  av^lM9)\  IX.  214  {Qwarmyiq 
iottr  6  akq  tiq  ^iliav  xai  f  vroioc  ovft- 
fi9l»9  TPK  IhoiQ  iw  xfi  x^oMiiji  na^ 
ci^m). 


no 
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who  hence  designated  the  salt  as  holy,  ^  and  it  still  obtains  among  the 
Arabs.'  Dipping  a  piece  of  bread  in  salt^  each  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties ezdaimSy  ^alarn  (Peace)l  I  am  the  friend  of  yonr  friends,  and  the 
foe  of  yonr  foes.*^  Solemn  afiOrmations  are  corroborated  by  invoking  the 
saeredness  of  salt^  and  may  then  more  sorely  be  relied  npon  than  npon 
an  oath.^  A  place  where  salt  is  fonnd  is  deemed  inyiolable.*  The 
Hebrews  described  an  eternal  and  indissoluble  alliance  as  a  salt- 
eounmU  (T^  nn^).*  Now,  as  the  sacrifices  were  designed  to  eflfect  an 
intimate  and  perpetual  unity  between  God  and  man,  they  were  to  be 
offered  with  salt;  and  this  was  hence  called  the  salt  of  the  coYonant 
of  God.*'*  Thus  salt  was  undoubtedly  prescribed  not  for  bloodless 
oblations  alone,  but  for  every  kind  of  animal  sacrifice;^  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  later  allusions*  and  eii^ress  statements;*  and  according 
to  tradition,  it  was  to  be  used  with  the  shew-bread  also,^*  even  with 
the  oil  and  frank-incense;^'  in  fact,  with. all  substances  connected 
with  sacrifices,  except  the  wine,  the  blood,  and  the  wood.''  It  may 
hence  be  explained  why  salt  was  cast  into  springs  of  unwholesome 
water  for  the  purpose  of  improving  if  This  act  may  indeed  have 
had  a  natural  and  physical  foundation,  since  some  substances,  among 
which  was  probably  salt,  were  believed  to  possess  the  power  of  correct- 
ing distasteful  qualities  of  the  water: '^  but  it  recommended  itself 


i  !lt^  aU^  {HeKod.  IV.  16);  see 
infra. 

>  Vohey,  Travels,  I.  314;  TUeha^ 
dorf,  Relten,  1. 267. 

>  Comp.  RosenmUiiert  Morgeniand, 
IL  151,  153,  154.  This  usage,  there- 
fore, does  not  owe  its  origin  to  the 
stone-like  kardnest  of  several  sorts  of 
salt,  whieh,  as  Bruce  remarks,  passes 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  serves  as  a 
coin  without  wearing  oflT. 

4  Camp.iyfferbeioi,Bihl\o\h.OneaL 

tub  Jacottb  ben  Laith;  Roienmitiler^  1.  c. 

»  Num.  XVDI.  19,  VTO  th\y  po^ 

xhyxboi  2Chr.xiiL5,nn3^.Q^j;^ 

fT/O.  This  term  hardly  means  *a  co- 
venant not  deficient  in  the  seasoning 
of  truth  and  earnestness**  (fftn^sien' 
5tfry,  Opfer  p.  47):  the  latter  notions 
are  not  the  fundamental  but  deriva- 
tive meanings  of  the  word  salt  (see 

*0-«). 

•  Uv.  n.  13,  Tvi^  rro  vho; 

eomp.  John  VI.  27  (/e/aCta^t  ^i^  Vfr 


7  Thougii  the  Hebrew  text  (Lev.  IL 
13)  seems,  at  first  glance,  to  allude  to 
the  nrUD  only  (H^DSinrUD  p^  ^31 
rranX  i^  adds,  by  way  of  qualifica- 
tion, a  general  ii\junction  (l^^  /^  /V 

nte  anpn). 

*  Comp.  Ezck.  XUII.  24,  where  the 
priests  are  ordered  to  throw  salt  on 
the  holocausts  (HTiy);  and  herewith 
agrees  the  description  of  Josephus 
(Ant  in.  iz.  1);  comp.  Mitkn.  Zebach. 
VL5,6. 

•  MarkIX.49,  maaa^voiadUalt<h' 

!•  Sept  in  Lev.  XXIV.  7  (Ixn^trt 

11  Tmlm.  Menach.  21,  26. 

i>  Comp./o«.  Ant  XIL  iiL  3;  Mishi, 
Midd.  V.  2;  Mamum.  Maas.  Hakkorb. 
c  6;  Issure  Hammizbeach  c.  5. 

M  2  Kl.  n.  20,  21. 

1^  See  (}omm.  on  Exod.  p.  279. 
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chiefly  on  scconnt  of  the  symbolical  significance  of  presenration  and 
healing  attributed  to  salt;  and  therefore  the  narratiyes  which  relate 
each  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  water  bear  a  miraculous  character. 

Again,  as  decay  is  associated  with  the  ideas  of  death  and  impurity, 
salt^  which  preyents  or  counteracts  decay,  became  the  type  of  life  and 
purity,  the  more  so  as  it  was  belieyed  Ho  be  itself  composed  of  the 
purest  particles  of  water  and  sea*^;^'  it  could  be  used  for  a  metaphor 
like  this,  *ha?e  salt  in  yourselres'*,  meaning  benerolence,  righteous- 
ness and  good-will,  and  a  peaceful  communion  with  your  fellow-men;^* 
and  thus  we  may  understand  the  pithy  expression,  'eyery  man  shall  be 
salted  with  fire'V^  that  is  shall  hepwi/Ud^  since  the  same  power  was 
attributed  to  the  salt  as  to  the  fire,  which  is  pre-eminently  the  puri- 
fying element.^* 

These  Biblical  notions  were  gradually  extended  and  amplified,  in 
which  process  they  not  always  retained  their  original  simplicity.  Philo,  *  * 
correctly  describinj^  salt  to  imply  a  duration  for  ever  (cbrar  dut/tarip), 
concludes,  in  his  accustomed  manner  of  spiritnalisation,  that  it  la  second 
in  rank  only  to  the  soul,  *for  as  the  soul  is  the  cause  of  presenring  the 
bodies  from  destruction,  so  likewise  is  salt^  which  best  keeps  them 
together,  and  to  some  extent  makes  them  immortal"'®  Therefore 
Philo  compares  it  to  the  altar,  '^fhich  preserves  the  sacrifices  in  a 
proper  manner,  and  this  too,  though  the  flesh  is  consumed  by  fire." '  ^ 
Christian  mystics  understood  the  salt  to  symboUse  Christ  preserving 
from  corruption  the  soul  by  his  doctrine,  and  the  body  by  the  promised 
resurrection ;  or  they  compared  it  to  the  Ward  of  God  which  strengthens 
and  purifies.''  More  commonly  accepted,  however,  was  the  following 
view.  Unity  with  God  Ib  not  possible,  unless  the  heart  be  pure.  But 
the  heart  can  only  remain  so  by  steeling  itself  against  temptation. 
Hence  the  'telt  of  the  covenant**  was  regarded  to  typify  wisdom  which 
discerns  sinful  inclinations,  and  fortitude  which  conquers  them;  it  was 
taken  to  intimate  that  untruth  und  hypocrisy^  envy  and  malice,  and 
all  evil  passions  that  corrupt  and  taint  the  health  of  the*  mind,  render 


t*  J>iog.  Laerl.  VUl.  35. 

«•  Mark  DL  50,  T/m  h  iavt^  aXa 

>7  Mark  DL  49,  nm^  mvqI  iLUo^t- 
tm;  eomp.  Matth.  Uf.  11. 

tt  See  Sect  X.  13. 

<s  Oe  Yictim.  Offer,  e.  6. 

^  The  tame  idea  it  similarly  ex- 
pressed by  Plutarch  (Sympos.  V.  x.  3; 
IV.  iv.  3).  Piaatos  also  (TOnum.  IL  iv. 


91)  calls  the  soul  of  man  his  ialiihum, 
instead  of  w!iich  word,  however,  mo- 
dem editions  (as  that  of  Fleckeisen  in 
Teubner  s  collection)  read  semiii/uia, 

>>  For,  as  usual,  basing  his  etymo- 
logy on  the  Greek  text  of  the  OldTesU- 
roent,  he  derives  &votaaT^^499  aUar 
from  Smtfiqim  and  ^voIok  —  na^  ro 

>>  See  Carpzw,  Appar.  p.  720. 
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the  offering  nnavailing  in  the  eyes  of  Ood ;  and  it  was  invested  with 
the  power  of  conrerting  the  sacrifice  into  a  perpetual  bond  with  God 
under  the  condition  only  that  it  reminded  the  worshipper  himself  of 
his  moral  obligations  and  religious  aims.  Salt  thus  obtained  a  twofold 
significance  and  holiness.  In  this  sense,  Pythagoras  commended  that 
salt  ought  to  be  set  before  people  as  an  admonition  to  justice.  ^  But 
it  could  thus  also  be  used  as  a  synonym  for  wisdom  and  penetration, 
judgment  and  intelligence.  'Ijet  your  speech**,  wrote  Paul  to  the  Colos- 
sians,  ^e  always  with  grace,  seasoned  with  salt'  that  you  may  know 
how  you  ought  to  answer  every  man.**  The  apostles  were  called  ^e 
salt  of  the  earth*','  that  is,  those  who  by  teaching  and  guiding  the 
world,  guard  it  from  degeneration  and  moral  decay;  so  that,  in  that 
phrase,  the  term  salt  implies  both  the  original  and  the  collateral  sense. 
The  Greeks  employed  the  word  sali  (uUg)  for  wit  or  sarcasm.^  The 
Romans,  on  the  testimony  of  Pliny,'  had  no  better  term'  to  express 
Hhe  pleasures  of  the  mind,  the  effusions  of  humour,  and  in  fact  all  the 
amenities  of  life,  supreme  cheerfulness,  aud  relaxation  from  toil**,^  or 
intellectual  acnteness,  good  sense  and  shrewdness.'  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  shared  indeed,  on  the  whole,  the  Hebrew  notions  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  salt  at  the  sacred  rites.  They  maintained  the  principle  that 
no  sacrifice  ought  to  be  offered  unless  accompanied  by  salted  grits.' 


1  vjtoftrfiot^  xov  (f«xalov;  Diog.Laeri. 
VIII.  35. 

3  aXari  ^^rmftiroq,  Col.  IV.  6. 
s  Blatth.  V.  13. 

*  Comp.  Phit.  Sympos.  V.  10. 
ft  Hist  Nat  XXXI.  7(41). 

9  both  in  the  singular  and  plural, 
sai  and  sales. 

'  Corop.  I/or.  Sat  I.  x.  3;  Ars  Poet 
271 ;  Cahifl.LXXXW.A;  Cic. DcOratll. 
23  (9S);  Nat  Deor.  11.  29  (74);  Tuscul. 
V.  19  (55);  Brut  34  (128);  P/m.  H.  N. 
XXXV.  10  (37). 

*  Tereni.  Eun.  111.  i.  10;  Jlor.  Epist 
II.  ii.  60;  CatM  XIH.  5;  Quinetil.  X.  L 
94;^/^^.  Orat26or87. 

*  Mola  salsa,  that  is,  grains  of  spelt 
coarsely  ground  and  mixed  with  salt 
(Festus,  p.  141  ed.  Mull.,  Blola  vocatur 
far  tostum  et  sale  sparsum,  quod  eo 
roolito  hostiae  adspergerentur);  and 
immolare  to  sacrifice,  is  properly  to 
sprinkle  the  victim  with  mola  salsa 
{Serp.  Virg.  Aen.  IV.  57).   "Maxume 


tamen  in  sacris  intcUigitur  auctoritas, 
quando  nulla  conficiuntur  sine  mola 
salsa",  Plin.  H.  N.  XXXI.  7(41);  XVIH. 
2;  comp.  Ovid,  Fast  I.  127,  337,  338 
(Ante  deos  homini  quod  conciliare 
valerct,  Far  erat  et  puri  lucida  mica 
salis);  II.  538;  HI.  284  (farra  salsa) ; 
Plaut.  Amph.  II.  ii.  108  (740);  Virg. 
Aen.  II.  133  (salsae  fruges);  EcL  VIU. 
82  (sparge  molam);  Cie.  De  Div.  11.16; 
Mart.  Vn.  V.  4;  Lucan,  Phars.  I.  610; 
Slat.  Sylv.  I.  iv.  130, 131.  Correspond- 
ing to  the  molae  salsae^  the  Greeks 
had  the  ovXai  or  ovJlo/vrcu  (Horn,  Od. 
Ul.  441,  445;  IV.  761;  It  I.  449,  458; 
fferod.  1. 1 32 ;  Dion.  HaiyVL  72),  which 
tlie  Scholiast  (on  Iliad.  L  449)  explains 
as  u^Btu  lutk  akSv  fiftffUHU  oc 
Mxtop  roiip  »e^v^fov/iiroc€  Kmoi^x^ 
rov  &vt9&a* ;  comp.  SchoL  Aristopb. 
Equit  1163.  The  assertion  of  Scb5- 
roann  (Griech.  Alterihum.  fl.  229),  who 
denies  the  usage  among  the  Greeks, 
is,  therefore,  hardly  tenable. 
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They  even  ascribed  to  the  salt  dime  attributes,  ^  ®  because  they  believed 
it  conduces  to  generation ;  and  as  the  marine  animals  are  the  most 
fruitful  of  all,  cattle  that  were  to  be  incited  to  breeding  were  fed  with 
salt-beef  and  other  salted  food.  ^  *  Among  the  Bomans,  the  salt-cellar 
(salinum)^  the  symbol  of  food  and  sustenance,  was  held  in  equal  honour 
with  the  lares,  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  table  at  all  meals,  which 
thereby  received  the  character  of  sacrifices;*'  it  formed  an  heirloom 
in  the  family,  was  preserved  with  the  utmost  care,  and  kept  with  scru- 
pulous neatness.*'  The  sumptuary  laws  which  restricted  the  ubo  of 
all  articles  of  luxury,  permitted  a  bowl  {paiera)  and  salt-cellar  of 
silver;  ^*  the  latter  was,  especially  for  the  sacrificial  service,  made  in 
the  most  elegant  and  costly  manner  possible,  and  was  even  in  the 
earliest  times  of  severe  simplicity,  of  precious  metal,  chiefly  of  silver  J' 
The  Greeks  called  the  salt  ^grace**  Cta^c),  ^cause  it  makes  the  food 
palatable  that  is  necessary  for  life'*;  *^  therefore  they  often  worshipped 
Poseidon  and  Demeter  in  the  same  temple.  They  maintained  that  as 
all  colours  need  lights  so  all  fluids  require  salt  to  have  an  effect  upon 
our  sensation;  that  all-meat  is  dead;  and  that  the  power  of  salt  which 
joins  it  like  a  soul,  imparts  to  it  ''grace'*  and  a  pleasant  taste.  *^  If  in 
the  East,  persons  eat  together  bread  and  salt,  they  are  most  solemnly 
pledged  to  mutual  friendship  which  it  is  considered  the  height  of  impious- 
ness  to  betray;  their  persons  and  their  property,  their  safety  and  their 
honour,  become  objects  of  each  other's  sacred  solicitude. '  ^ 

The  Egyptian  priests  alone,  if  they  did  not  entirely  abstain  from  salt,  *  ^ 
excluded  it  from  their  meals  during  the  time  of  their  puriflcation, 
because  they  thought  it  whets  the  appetite  beyond  the  natural  neces- 
sities.'® But  they  were  apparently  suigular  in  this  view;  and  even  they 


10  Homer  (lUad  IX.  214)  caUs  it 
^<ioc,  and  Piaio  (Tim.  XXV  or  60  £) 
&to9U^q,  Coinp,  ffcynct  OposenL  Aca- 
demic I.  368  tqq.;  ll'aehier^  I.e.  p.  95. 

1 1  PM,  Sy mpos.  V.  x.  4 ;  eomp.  No.  1 0 
of  thiii  Section.  Wc  may,  therefore,  be 
well  surprised  at  the  assertion  of  Bf ai- 
monides  (Mor.Neb.ni.46)  that  the  Pen- 
tateuch demanded  salt  from  motives 
of  opposition  to  heathen  usages.  Nor 
was  It  ei\|oined  because  "Moses  desired 
to  reklore  the  ancient  simplicity  of 
sacrificial  rites"  (Speneer^  I«cgg.  RltL 
in.  li.  2),  as  it  probably  had  always 
formed  an  ingredient  of  offerings. 

i>  Sacras  focitis  mensas  talinorom 


adpositu  et  simulacris  deonim,  Amob, 
Adv.  Nat  n.  C7. 

IS  Comp.  llor.  Ud.  n.  xvi.  13,  14 
(paternuni  spleiidcl  in  mensa  tenni 
salinum);  Sat  I.  iii.  14;  CatulL  XXIII. 
19;  Peri.  111.  25  (purum  et  sine  lalie 
salinum);  V.  l.'i^t;  the  phrase  purhr 
salillo  was  provfrbi.il. 

i«  P/m.  II.  N.XXXin.  12(54). 

t»  Comp.  Z/V.XXVI.3C;  Faier.Max. 
IV.  iv.  3. 

»•  Piui.  Symp.  V.  X.  3;  comp.  h&^l 
Job  VI.  6.        t7  Piui.  Symp.  IV.  i\.  3. 

IS  Comp.  Jiosenmii/er,  Morgcnl.  U. 
154—156.         ««  PiuL  Symp.  V.  x.  1. 

»o  P/ui.  Is.  5. 
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distinguished  between  pare  and  impure  salt,  the  former  salpetre  or 
nitre,  the  latter  marine  salt,  which  was  forbidden  at  sacrifices.^  Yet 
the  Hebrews  observed  the  peculiar  custom  of  scattering  salt  over  places 
destined  for  perpetual  desolation,  such  as  destroyed  cities  which  were 
never  to  be  rebuilt.'  This  practice  probably  originated  in  the  noticed 
fitct  that  tracts  containuig  salt  are  remarkable  for  sterility  and  unprd- 
ductiyeness,'  and  this  opinion  was  naturally  strengthened,  in  Palestine, 
by  the  aspect  of  the  dreary  regions  round  the  Dead  Sea,  where  the 
regetation  is  scanty  and  stuniad,  and  where  the  salt  accumulates  in 
cheerless  pits  and  marshes.^ 

•  • 

2.  Oil. 

Men  were  easily  taught  by  experience  to  appreciate  the  valuable 
properties  of  oiL  They  found  that  it  stimulates  the  vital  powers  of  the 
healthy,  revives  the  languishing  energy  of  the  feeble,  and  checks 
eyen  the  incipient  decomposition  of  the  dead.  Oil  was,  therefore,  from 
primitiye  ages,  employed  as  a  means  for  refreshing  the  body;*  as  a 
restorative  remedy  in  cases  of  illness,  especially  for  wounds;^  and  as 
a  chief  ingredient  for  embalming  corpses.^  It  was  used  as  a  symbol 
and  accompaniment  of  joy,'  especially  at  festive  repasts;*  it  was 
resorted  to  when  persons  prepared  to  appear  before  superiors,  or  when 
they  rose  from  their  ordinary  life  to  proceed  to  some  higher  and  more 
solemn  Auction {**  while  it  was  avoided  in  times  of  grief  and  mourn- 


1  Comp.  iffdkiW.on£xod.XXX.35; 
De  Nitro,  f  7. 

s  Judg.IX.45;  comp.Dcut.XXlX.22. 

s  So  Myi  Pliny  (H.  N.  XXXI.  7  or 
39),  omnif  locus  in  quo  rcpcrilur  »al, 
sterills  est  nihilque  gignit;  and  the 
»ame  remark  is  more  copiously  made 
by  Virgil  (Georg.lI.23S— 240),  though 
it  hardly  holds  g^ood  in  so  general  a 
form  (eomp.  Fan  Goes,  Scriptor.  Rei 
Agrim.  p.  137).  Henee  HH^  (Job 
XXXIX.  6;  Ps.  CVU.  37)  and  pN 
nriTD  (Jer.  XVII.  6)  are  synonymous 
with  *  .1371;  or  -^riD ;  comp.  Sir. 
XXX1X.28. 

«  Comp.  Zeph.  U.  9  (rm  pVDD 
Vho  Traai)\  Esek.  XLVII.  11.  But 
in  the  Greek  proverb  aiaatw  vu  it 
ramitaH^  that  is,  great  fertility  pre- 
vails, tall  is  taken  in  the  more  usual 
sense  of  food  and  provision. 


»  Comp.  Sirabo,  XVI.  2o  (p.  746); 
Horn.  11.  X.  577;  Herod.  1.  195;  Ruth 
111^3;  Judith  X.  3.  . 

«  Isai.  I.  6;  Ps.  CIX.  18;  Mark  VI. 
13;  Luke  X.  34;  Jam.  V.  14;  comp. 
Miikn.  Shabh.  XIV.  4 ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
XXIII.  4  (38);  XXIV.  9  (38);  XXIX.  13; 
Strab.  XV.  60  (p.  713);  Dim  Cass. 
LIII.  29;  Curt  IX.  10  (38);  Joseph. 
Ant  XVII.  vi.  5;  Bell.  Jud.  1.  xxxiii.  5. 

7  Mark  XIV.  8;  John  XII.  3. 

•  Comp.  Isai  LXI.  3  and  Ps.  XLV.  8 

(prr  lor);  Prov.  xxi.  n. 

•  Ps.  XXIII.  5;  XCII.  11;  CIV.  15; 
Ezek.  XVI.  9;  Am.  VI.  6;  Eccl.  IX.  8; 
eomp.  Deut  XXVIII.  40;  Mic.  VI.  15; 
Wisd.  II.  7;  Luke  VII.  38,  46;  John 
Xll.  3;  comp.  Horn.  II.  X.  577 ;  Lacret. 
IV.  1125;  Aihen.  Xll.  7S ;  Petron.  Sat 
LXV.7. 

t«  Comp.  Knobel  on  Exod.  XXX.  SO. 
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hig,^^  and  e?en  of  solemnitj,  as  on  the  Bhf  of  Atonement  ^^  It  was 
thus  natorally  chosen  to  typify  1^,  the  more  so  as  life  and  Ughi 
appeared  to  be  kindred  qualities,  and  were  more  completely  than  in 
any  other  fluid  or  substance  found  united  in  oil,  one  of  the  choicest 
and  richest  products  of  the  promised  land.  ^'  Hence  oil  was  eztensiyely 
regarded  as  an  emblem  of  the  spirit  (nn)  of  Ood,  of  intelligent  and 
godlike  reason,  of  the  higher  and  rational  life  of  man.*^  Anointing 
became  synonymous  with  imparting  the  Divine  spirit,'^  which  is  the 
source  of  life  and  light  in  the  ideal  world,  as  oil  in  the  world  of  matter. 
Now,  the  worship  of  God,  and  especially  its  centre^  the  sacrificial  ser- 
Tice,  aims  at  the  diffusion  of  the  light  of  the  mind  and  the  life  of  the 
soul,  of  truth  and  righteousness,  of  wisdom  and  peace,  of  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  Law  and  its  exercise,  of  wisdom  and  happiness;'*  in  a 
word  it  tends  to  hcUness^  God's  most  comprehensiYe  attribute  and  IsraePs 
ultimate  goal;*^  it  is  intended  to  rouse  the  Divine  or  holy  tpirit.** 
Therefore  oil  was  also  termed  ^e  oil  of  holiness",  '*  or  Hhe  oil  of  holy 
ointment";^®  anointing  was  equivalent  to  bestowing  holiness  or  umeti- 
fying,^^  and  this  again  coincided  with  consecrating  or  installing  in  the 
priestly  offlce  to  serve  before  the  Lord:''  these  three  notions  were 
coupled  in  the  command,  ''And  thou  shalt  anoint  Aaron  and  his  sons, 
and  hallow  them,  to  serve  Me  as  priests.*'?'  Therefore,  oil  accompanied 
most  of  the  bloodless  offerings,'^  whether  the  flour  and  cakes  were 
mixed,  poured  over,  anointed,  or  soaked  with  it  (p.  105);  and  it  marked 
them  as  consecrated  to  God.  It  was  employed,  with  peculiar  abundance, 
in  the  bloodless  offering  presented  by  the  High-priest  on  the  day  of 


ii  2  Sam.  XIV.  2;  Dan.  X.  3;  Bfitth. 
VI.  17;  eomp.  2  Sara.  XII.  20. 

»  MUkn,  Yoin.  VIII.  1 ;  Shabb.IX.  4. 

<s  Num.  XVIII.  12;  Dcut  XXVIII.  40; 
XXXII.  13;  Jud^.  IX.  8;  Uai.  X.  27; 
Jcr.  XXXI.  12;  XU.  S;  Ezek.  XVI.  13, 
19;  Mic.  VI.  7,  15;  Joel  11.  19;  Job 
XXIX.  6. 

14  Kiiefoth,  Liturg.  Abhandlungen, 
IV.  106,  120.  LexK  exact  is  the  mein- 
ingoifniik  {Hengstenberg^  Opfer,  p.47), 
or  *ilie  i^entle  comfort  and  relief  of  an 
alUpervadJnif,  restoring,  and  peaceful 
power,  or  the  Mercy  of  God**  (ir.  JVWi- 
mann,  in  Schneider*!  Zeitachrift,  1853, 
p.  34t»). 

ts  Comp.  laai.  LXI.  1 ;  I  Sam.  X.  1, 6; 
XVI.  13.  14;  Zecbar.  IV.  3,  6;  and  so 
X^Uit  and  /fSf/ia  in  the  New  Testa- 


ment, Acts  IV. 27;  X.  38;  1  John  11.20, 
27;  2Cor.  I.  21. 

>•  Comp.  ProT.  VI.  23  (mmi  HTSD  nJ 
•^W);  Ps.  XXXVI.  10. 

17  See  p.  3,  and  Comm.  on  eh.  XI. 

i»  thp  rn  (P».  U.  13;  Isai.  LXlll. 
10,  II),  or  9rrfft*^a  ajtor  fJohn  III. 
6—8;  XIV.  26;  XVI.  13;  Gal.  V.  25; 
VI.  8;  I  Cor.  II.  12;  Tit.  HI.  5). 

It  Snp  pv  (Ps.  LXXXUL  21). 

30  cnp  nnvD  |dv  (Exod.  xxx. 

25,  31 ). 

SI  r^  (Exod.  XXIX  36;  XXX.  29, 
30;  XL  9—11, 13;  Uv.  VIII.  12). 

n  Exod.  XXIX.  1. 

»  Exod.  XXX.  30;  comp.XXVI11.41 ; 
XL  13. 

24  Comp.  Lev.  II.  1,  4,  7,  15;  VI.  8; 
VIL  12;  etc. 


} 
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his  consecration.'  It  was 'used  to  set  apart  objects  for  religious  pur- 
poses, or  to  appoint  persons  for  sacred  service.  Thus  the  Hebrews 
anointed  with  oil  memorialHBtones  or  heiylia ; '  the  Tabernacle  with 
all  itstesselSy  and  particularly  the  altar,  the  instrument  of  atone- 
ment;.^ the  priests,  the  mediators  between  God  and  the  people,^ 
and  more  e8pe<^iall7  the  High-priest,  who  was  Hhe  anointed  priest"  par 
excellence^*  and  was  himself  termed  Hhe  holy  one  of  the  Lord";*  the 
prophets,  the  interpreters  of  God's  will;^  and  the  kings,  the  earthly 
representatiyes  of  the  Diyine  ruler.*.  Whether  such  kings  only  were 
anointed  as  commenced  a  new  dynasty  or  had  no  legal  right  to 
the  throne,  or  whether  all  kings  alike  were  so  consecrated,  is  not 
quite  certain :  the  instances  in  which  the  Old  Testament  mentions  the 
rite,  would  fayour  the  former  altematiye;  though  the  appellation  ^e 
anointed  of  the  Lord"  {l{\r\\  n^TO)  employed  with  reference  to  all  legi- 
timate kings  might  point  to  a  more  general  custom.*  But  oil  was 
excluded,  like  frank-incense,  from  the  sin-offering  and  the  offering  of 
jealousy.'*  Its  symbolical  significance  in  the  ordinances  of  the  nnJD 
seems  to  be  indisputably  established  by  these  two  exceptions,  which 
proye  that  the  oil  did  not  form,  as  has  been  supposed, ' '  a  chief  part 
of  the  oblation  itself,  like  the  flour,  but  that  it  was  a  characteristic 
addition,  like  the  frank-incense ''  —  a  circumstance  rendered  indubit- 
able* by  the  plain  text,  *And  when  any  one  will  offer  a  bloodless  offer- 
ing to  the  Lord,!  his  offering  shall  be  of  fine  fiour,  and  he  shall  pour 
on  upon  it^  and  put  frank-incense  thereon.""  The  same  conclusion  is 
confirmed  by  the  ordinance  which  fixes  the  rolatiye  quantity  of  fiour» 


t  Lev.  VI.  14;  sec  Comm.  on  VI. 
12— Ifi;  and  Sect  XI. 
.  s  Gen.  XXVm.  18;  XXXV.  14:  this 
was  not  merely  a  libation,  which  is 
mentioned  separately;  see  Comm.  on 
Gen.  pp.  523,  524. 

s  Exod.  XXIX.  36;  XXX.  23—30; 
Lev.Vni.  10,  l];Num.VII.  1. 

4  Exod.  XXVm.  41;  XXIX.  7;  XL. 
13,  15;  comp.  Lev.  VI.  13;  VU.  36; 
Vlll.  12;  X.  7;  XIV.  15—18,  26—29; 
XVI.  32;  Num.  m.  3. 

•  nnWDH  pon  (Lev.  IV.  3,  5,  16; 
VL]5;comp.XXI.]0,12;Num.XXXV. 
25);  see  the  Treatise  on  rriesthood, 
ch.  I. 

•  mn;  rng,  Ps.  CVI.  lO;  see  notes 
on  VnL  6—13!  7  1  Ki.  XIX.  16. 

•  t  Sam.  IX.  16;  X.  1;  XV.  1,  17; 


XVI.  12,  13;  2  Sam.  I.  14;  IL  4;  V.  3; 
XII.  7;  XIX.  11 ;  1  Ki.  I.  34,  39;  XIX. 
15,16;2Ki.IX.l— 6;XI.]2;XXII1.30. 

•  Comp.  1  Sam.  II.  10,  35;  XVI.  6; 
XXIV.  7;  XXVI.  16,  23;  2  Sam.  XIX. 
22;  l's.U.  2;  etc.;  compare  also  n)B^^ 
1^0  anfyy  (JudfiT.  IX.  8)  simply  for 
eleeiing  or  appointing  a  king. 

10  Lev.  V.  II;  Num.  V.  15;  see 
Sect.  XL 

It  ^liAr,  Symb.  11.302.  320;  comp. 
Winer,  Real-Wdrt  II.  169,  note  1 ;  Neu- 
mann, 1.  c.  p.  339;  Kliefotk,  I.  c.  IV. 
101, 103;  dA/rr,  Lc.p.626;  Tkalhejfer, 
Die'unblot  Opfer,  p.  85. 

13  Comp.  ffengstenb,  Opfer,  p.  45; 
AVfV,  ArchioL  I.  202;  Avr/x,  Opferc. 
f  143. 

ts  Lev.  U.  1 ;  comp.  Ter.  15. 
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^il,  and  wino  to  be  used  for  a  nrriD  and  its  accompanying  drink- 
offering.*^  As  oil  is  never  consumed  alone,  like  wine  or  bread,  but  toge- 
ther with  other  products  or  preparations,  which  it  is  meant  to  make  more 
savoury,  especially  in  the  East,  where  it  is  a  frequent  substitute  for  fat 
and  butter,  so  it  is  never  mentioned  as  an  independent  gift,  like  the 
wine,  but  appears  mingled  or  otherwise  combined  with  the  flour  or  the 
pastry.*' 

The  oil  used  for  ordinary  consumption  and  that  employed  for  an- 
ointing, were  probably  identical  in  early  times.  But  the  Levitical  law 
deemed  it  desirable  to  distinguish  the  latter,  especially  in  the  conse- 
cration of  the  Sanctuary  and  its  ministers,  by  the  admixture  of  four 
sweet-smelling  ingredients,  myrrh,  cinnamon,  calamus,  and  cassia;** 
because  four  was  regarded  as  the  number  of  perfection  and  totality;  it 
indicated,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  sacred  anointment  should  compre- 
hend the  entire  wealth  of  fragrance  which  pervades  the  vegetable  king- 
dom; and  on  the  other  hand,  that  tiie  holiness  of  those  for  whom  it 
was  intended,  should  be  absolute  and  perfect;  hence  the  imitation  of 
the  compound  and  its  use  for  profane  purposes  were  threatened  with 
excision,  since  God's  holiness  could  manifest  itself  in  His  Sanctuary  and 
in  His  servants  only.*^ 

3.  Wine. 

The  application  of  wine  in  connection  with  offerings  is  too  natural 
to  demand  any  figurative  interpretation.  The  wine  ''gladdens  God  and 
man"  *"  —  reason  enough  why  it  was  deemed  pre-eminently  fit  for  the 
altar.  But  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  symbolising  spirit  of  the  an- 
cients endowed  it  with  a  peculiar  significance.  Red  wine  was  generally 
employed  to  recall  the  colour  and  nature  of  blood.  The  wine  offered 
with  the  vegetable  oblations  represented  the  blood  of  animal  sacrifices.  ^* 
The  High-priest  is  declared  to  have  poured  out,  as  a  libation,  Hhe  blood 
of  the  grape*' ;^®  the  same  metaphor  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  Hebrew 


t«  Num.  XV.  4—10. 

i>  See  p.  105.  The  log  of  oil  in  Lev. 
XTV.  10  does  not  belong  to  the  ioerU 
fiee.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  oil  was 
used  with  the  bloodless  offerings  in 
order  to  feed  the  tacrificial  lirt(SekoIit 
in  Klaiber^s  Studicn,  V.  1,  131  t^q.); 
or  in  order  to  accustom  the  Hebrews 
to  take  oil  for  pastry,  and  thus  to  pro- 
mote the  cultivation  of  the  olive-tree 
(MieAad.  Bios.  R.  $  191);  these  and 
similar  opiniona  require  no  reflitation. 


i«  Exod.  XXX.  23,  24 ;  eomp.  Comm. 
on  Ex.  pp.  564 — 56S. 

17  Sec  Comm.  on  Exod.  p.  564 ;  eomp. 
BaMr,  Symb.Il.  167  sqq.;  Wmer,  Real- 
W6rt.n.  169, 357-^59;  KurU,  Opferc. 
85143,  144;  etc 

ts  Judg.  IX.  13  (O'H^  noron 

Oner^NI);  Ps.  civ.  15;  see  Comm.  on 
Genes,  p.  230. 
1*  See  Sect  XI.  XII. 

Sir.  L.  16. 
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Scriptures ;  ^  aod  the  Bornans  mixed  blood  of  the  Tictim  with  red  wine 
to  express  the  kindred  meaningr  of  both.^ 

4.  FRAllK-INCElfSE. 

The  frank-incense  was  no  doubt  originally  chosen  for  sacrifices 
M  account  of  its  fragrance,  which  was  supposed  to  be  pleasing  to  the 
gods.'  It  was,  therefore,  employed  among  most  of  the  ancient  nations 
wheneyer  they  were  able  to  procure  it;^  and  in  some  religions  of 
middle  and  western  Asia,  it  rose  layishly  on  the  altars,  and  formed  the 
chief  offering  (p.  90)«  It  was  burnt  eitiier  as  an  independent  oblation 
or  as  an  accompaniment  of  other  gifts;  and  it  was  deemed  especially 
desirable  in  conjunction  with  animal  sacrifices,  to  counteract  the  ill- 
odour  inseparable  from  the  total  or  partial  burning  of  the  yictims.' 
In  their  earliest  stages,  the  Israelites  naturally  shared  these  anthropo- 
morphic Tiews,  of  which  a  trace  is  left  in  the  Hebrew  phrase  *a  sweet 
odour  to  the  Lord.***  Howeyer,  as  in  all  other  instances,  they  gradually 
modified  the  primitiye  and  pagan  notions,  in  accordance  with  their 
purer  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  Deity.  ^  They  understood  the 
terms  in  a  spiritual  sense.  Frank-incense  was  regarded  as  a  symbol  of 
the  deyotion  of  the  soul  to  God,  and  of  its  approach  to  His  holiness. 
It  became  a  metaphor  for  fenrent  and  contrite  prayer.  *  It  was,  there- 
fore, burnt  entire;  no  part  of  it,  as  was  the  case  with  the  oil,  belonged 
to  the  priest,*  because  the  prayer  was  addressed  to  God  exclusiyely,  to 
none  else.  It  was  put  alone,  with  the  exclusion  of  wine  and  oil,  on  the 
shew-bread,**  which  symbolised  the  daily  worship  and  supplication  of 
the  holy  community.  <  ■  It  became  customary  for  the  people  to  pray  in 
the  Court  while  the  fumigation  was  performed  in  the  Holy;  ^'  and  the 
fragrance  of  the  incense  and  the  prayers  of  the  pious  were  belieyed  to 


i  See  Gen.  XUX.  11  (0'3J)f  Dl); 
DeuL  XXXU.  14  (3i)f  Dl);  eorop. 
1  Mace.  V!.  34  (cJ/io  ora^vlijq);  Sir. 
XXXIX.  26. 

)  "Assirahtm**,  says  Festiis,  ^ipnd 
antiquos  dicebator  genos  qnoddam 
potionis  vino  et  sanguine  temperatom; 
quod  Latini  prisei  sanguinem  assir 
voctrent**  Other  explanations,  as  tiiat 
of  Abarbanel  (Inlrod.  to  Ley.  c  IV), 
who  considers  wine  as  a  type  of  that 
moral  and  spiritaal  perfection  which 
is  attainable  through  the  Law,  are  less 
simple  and  obvious. 

s  Incense  is  sometimes  simply  called 


tvmdia  (Max.  Tyr.  diss.  34);  comp. 
Dhd,  Sie.  I  84  {tvm4iaq  av^^Otrrt^). 

*  Comp.  Amob.  Adv.  Nat  VII.  28 ; 
/>/m.H.  N.XnLl. 

>  Comp.  Sect  X.  13;  Abarban.  In- 
trod,  to  Lev.  c  1  fin.;  MaimotL  Mor. 
Neb.  m.  45;  Bamer,  Gottcsd.  Verf.  I 
112,113:11213—216. 

•  mrrt  mrpj  rr^  see  pp.  7, 8. 

7  Comp.  Sect  XIL 

e  Ps.  CXU.  2. 

e  Lev.  n.  2, 16,  18,  etc. 
to  Uv.  XXrV.  5—7. 
i<  See  Comm.  on  Exod.  p.  4^1. 
is  Luke  L  10. 
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tecead  6iinultan60ii8lj  to  the  throne  of  God.^*  It  was,  therefore, 
uiTested  with  the  power  of  atonement^*  It  thus  had,  in  yegetable 
offerings,  the  force  attributed  to  the  blood  in  animal  sacrifices.  ^'  Its 
fragrance  might  eren  represent  the  Di?ine  spirit  and  godlike  sanc- 
titj.**  Sometimes  the  incense  has  been  interpreted  as  an  emblem  of 
the  name  oflht  deity,  or,  if  applied  to  Jehovah,  of  the  holy  name  of  God; 
therefore,  the  phrase  Ho  bum  incense  to  God*'  was  considered  to  be 
identical  with  "proclaiming  or  confessing  His  name",  or  with  wor- 
shipping and  praising  Him:'^  bnt  this  opinion,  subtle  and  specious  in 
itself,  is  deciTed  from  yery  doubtful  premises.''  With  greater  truth 
has  the  incense  been  taken  to  typify  moral  perfection,  as  a  counter- 
part to  oil,  the  emblem  of  intellectual  greatness ;  <  *   though  this  yiew 

• 

is  neither  strictly  accurate,  nor  applicable  to  all  instances. 

But  fr^nk-iiuense  was,  like  oil,  interdicted  at  the  sin-offering  and 
the  offering  of  jealousy;^ ^  for  the  latter  also  was  an  oblation  Hhat 
brings  iniquity  to  remembrance." ' '  Both  were  presented  in  a  condition 
yery  different  from  the  qualities  symbolised  by  oil  and  frank-incense. 
They  reflected  neither  peace  nor  deyotional  prayer;  the  former  had, 
or  might  haye  been,  forfeited  by  guilt;  and  the  latter  is  accepted  from 
a  pure  mind  only.  Other  reasons  haye  been  assigned  for  that  prohi- 
bition. As  oil  and  frank-incense  are  ornamental  and  cheering  additions, 
it  was  believed  they  could  not  be  admitted  in  the  offering  of  jealousy, 
which  might  possibly  reveal  baseness  and  criminal  levity ;''  or  as  the 
adulteress  had  loved  darkness,  her  offering  was  to  be  unconnected 
with  oil,  which,  moreover,  symbolized  a  good  name  forfeited  by  her : 
the  former  view  is  too  vague,  the  latter  trifling.  It  sufiBces  to  allude 
to  the  strange  opinion  that  both  accompaniments  were  remitted  in  sin- 


is  Revel.  VIII.  3, 4 ;  comp.  V.  8 ;  comp. 
Ovid,  Metam.  VI.  164  (turaque  dint 
sanetis  et  verba  preeantia  flaromU); 
Pont  L  iv.55;  Fast  IV.  410;  TVistlJi. 
104;  Mart.  VDI.  xxiv.  4;  SiL  It.  IV. 
795,  796. 

>«  SceNum.XVIL  6—15;  comp.  Lev. 
XVI.  12, 13. 

IS  Comp.  Lev.  II.  1,  2,  15,  16;  Num. 
Vn.  14,  20,  26,  etc. 

!•  Comp.  Sir.  XXXIX.  13, 14;  2  Cor. 
n.  12:  but  it  is  precarious  to  support 
this  opinion  by  IIk*  etymolog^ieai  a0l- 
nity  of  the  Hebrew  terms  DH  and  rr*^, 
{Btlhr,  Symb.  I.  45S— 470). 

II  Comp.  rua^  note,  Uai.  lxvi.  3. 

So  Bdhr,  Symb.  II.  327,329;  L  462 


sqq.\  der  jtalomon.  Tempel,  p.  181; 
comp.  Kurtz t  Opfere.  f  146. 

IS  For  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the 
term  TWV  OBQ  TSTH  means  to  bum 
incense,  like  rpT  DBQ  HUp ;  the  pas- 
sagcM  quoted  for  the  purpose  (Josh. 
XXin.  7;  Ps.  XX.  8;  Isai.  XXVI.  13; 
XLVm.  1;  LXm.  7;  Am.  VI.  10)  are 
inconclusive.  That  burning  incense  to 
heathen  s^^  ^^  often  synonymous 
with  worshipping  them,  has  been  ex- 
plained above  (p.  90). 

I*  Abarban.  Introd.  to  Levit  c.  IV. 

»•  Lev.V.  ll;Num.V.  15. 

a  I  TV  n-^3Ta 

"  Ra»hi  on  Lev.V.  11 ;  cofti\\.Chry' 
soitom.  Unit  V.  adv.  Jud.  iMf^q  trdr- 


.    _«.^  .tvxu  uatuiaiiy  aiso  exci 
the  two  firstling-loaves  of  Pentecost,  because  these  loaves 
vened,^  and  could  therefore  not  be  burnt  on  the  altar,  either 
partially. 

Bat  while  plain  frank-incense  accompanied  the  sacrificea 
ftimigationB  (Vnbp)  in  the  Sanctuary  consisted  of  four  b 
specified  in  the  Law.^    For  incense  was  primitiyely  and  v 
employed  with  offerings;  it  was  a  simple  and  natural  means  c 
worship;  it  was,  therefore,  retained  in  the  Pentateuch  from  ea 
But  the  preparation  from  the  four  ingredients  is  of  later  intr 
it  is  specifically  Levitical;  it  is  ordained  in  harmony  with  th 
cated  and  more  splendid  ritual  of  the  Tahemacle  and  the 
Hence  incense  walB  prescribed  for  all  priyate  worshippers,  hut 
pound  was  resenred  for  the  priests;  the  one  was  burnt  most 
Qourt,  the  other  in  the  Holy  only.* 

5.  6.  Wheat  and  Barley. 

Wheat  was  naturally  regarded  as  the  choicest,  barley  a 
ferior  grain.  The  former  was,  therefore,  employed  for  all 
oblations,  the  latter  in  some  exceptional  cases,  where  its  use  i 
illy  be  accounted  for.  As  wheat  is  compact  and  nutritious^  i 
8  heavy  in  weight'  and  has  little  bran,  the  term  *fat  of  wheal 
\s  a  usual  methaphor,^  and  later  writers  declared  it  even  as  * 
bod  worthy  of  man,  the  creature  endowed  with  speech  ant 
eason.**  •  # 

But  barley*  was  considered  poor  and  cnmmAn .  ?♦  v^ —  ^^ 
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vile'f^^  it  was  deemed  fit  especiallj  for  beasts;^*  it  had  in  Palestine 
about  half  the  yalue  of  wheat;*'  and  it  was  extensiyely  and  perhaps 
ordinarily  employed  for  bread  by  the  poorer,  though  occasionally  also 
by  the  wealthier  classes.''  Barley-meal  was,  therefore,  used  for  the 
offering  of  jealousy:*^  from  a  reason  similar  to  that  which  suggested 
the  exclusion  of  oil  and  frankincense,  the  costlier  wheaten  flour  was 
eschewed  in  an  oblation  stem  and  sad  in  its  character,*'  and  pre- 
sented when  the  dearest  relations  of  domestic  life  and  affection  were 
disturbed  or  imperilled.  We  need  go  no  farther  in  searching  for  a  rea- 
son ;  and  least  of  all  should  we  be  inclined  to  admit  that  because  the  adul- 
teress 'n[)ehaTed  like  the  beasts  whose  connections  with  one  another  are 
promiscuous  and  incessant'*,  she  had  to  offer  flour  of  that  grain  *which 
is  of  an  ambiguous  character  (vira/tcq)^/9oZof),  and  serves  as  food  both  for 
irrational  animals  and  indigent  men'*;*"  or  that  as  she  deserved  con- 
tempt and  degradation,  her  offering  was  stamped  by  inferiority  and 
meanness :  for  when  the  ritual  was  performed  her  guilt  was  qnly  to  be 
tested;  it  was  not  yet  proved. 

But  the  presentation  of  a  barley-sheai  on  Passover  was  prompted 
by  considerations  entirely  external;  for  barley  ripens  earlier;  it  was, 
therefore,  more  appropriate  for  a  flrstfruit-offering,*^  which  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  corn-harvest,  and  which  gratitude  demanded  not 
to  delay  beyond  necessity.**  All  symbolical  explanations  of  the  com- 
mand are,  therefore,  inevitably  artificial 

7.  Blood. 
The  blood  of  victims  is,  in  the  Pentateuch,  invested  with  a 
meaning  which  cannot  be  mistaken.  Probably  starting  from  the  simple  • 
observations  that  a  considerable  loss  of  blood  causes  death,  and  that 
the  healthful  action  of  the  nerves  an4  muscles  depends  on  its  free  and 
normal  circulation,  the  Hebrews  held  that  the  blood  is  Hhe  soul**  of 
the  animal,!*  that  is,  the  principle  of  its  existence.    It  was  a  funda- 

10  Phaedr,  H.  vii.  9  (vile  hordeum).  ^^Philo,  1.  c;  so  also  Mishm.  SotU.  1 

« t  1  Ki.  V. 8 ;  €omp.  PHn.  H.  N.XVIII.  {7]ST\p  •;D  7XC;:X1  XWyU  iTryOBT  DW 

7  or   14  (panem  ex  hordeo  intiquis  nD«*D  7^X0).  and  J?afAf  in  loc.;  TVir^. 

nsitaturo  vita  damnavit  qnadrupedum-  Jon,  on  Num.  V.  15    (^yBH  NHDp 

que  fere  cibos  est).  n'y^l  N^S'D  pVP)  •  comp.  alH>  llos. 

ts  2  Ki.  VII.  1,  16, 18.  UI.  2;  Lumdiui,  Jud.  Ueiligthum.  lILlv. 

IS  Judg.  VIL  13;  2  Ki.  IV.  42;  Etek.  21,  p.  794. 

IV.  9.  12;  John  VI.  9.  «?  DDTSTp  tvmr\  nOj;,  Uv.  XXIII. 

M  Norn.  V.  15,  16,  25,  26.  10;  comp.  Miskn,  1.  e. 

i»  PAf'/o,  De  Spec.  Legg.  I.  10  (0pp.  is  Comp.  Comm.  on  Exod.  pp.  182, 

IL  309,  #ia  «•  ^1^  iMi  /vfTOK,  aU'  459. 

o>or  ihmiq^XQ  /UlXitp  Tiyr  ^vo^  >•  TDJ,  Gen.  DL  4. 
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mental  axiom,  The  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood**,*  or  Hhe  blood  it 
the  sonl";'  eool  and  blood  were  correlatiye  notions;'  hence  dying  was 
expressed  by  '^onring  oat  the  soul*';^  to  'Sshed  blood"  meant  Ho 
destroy  life";*  the  blood  and  the  soul  of  the  mnrdered  were  said  alike 
to  cry  to  hearen  for  yengeance;*  ^^nre  blood"  became  synonymoos 
with  ''a  pore  sool'*;^  and  even  the  combination  ,Hhe  soul  of  pore  blood** 
was  formed  to  denote  a  goiltless  person.'  fThe  blood  is  the  libation 
of  life*,  was  a  well-nnderstood  maxim ;'  for  Hhe  law-gi?er  esteemed  it 
to  contain  the  sonl  and  the  spirit**;  *'  or  "the  breath  is  the  essence  of 
the  sonl,  which  has  no  place  independently  of  the  blood,  bnt  resembles 
it  and  is  blended  with  ii** '  ^  Blood  was,  therefore,  considered  most 
sacred;  it  seemed  connected,  by  a  mysterious  bond,  with  the  contir 
nuance  of  that  breath,  which  God  infases  in  producing  a  Uvmg  ertm* 
ture.^^  The  Bible  is  so  consistent  in  this  conception  that  it  indeed 
identifies  blood  with  the  principle  of  life  or  Hhe  soul'*  (VDJ),  bnt  nerer 
with  the  power  of  reason,  or  with  mind,  intellect,  and  *%pirit*'  (rm);  the 
former  is  represented  as  animating  the  outward  senses,  the  latter  as  a 
part  of  the  Divine  spirit  itself.*'  Hence,  as  animals  also  were  looked 
upon  as  endowed  with  ''a  soul*',  they  were,  in  the  period  of  man's  inno- 


1  013  nwn  BTDJ,  uv.  xvn.  1 1 ; 

comp.  ver.  14. 

«  w^yn  Nin  onn,  Dcut.  xn.  23. 

s  Comp.PsJCCIV.21;MaUhJCXin.35. 

•  WDJ  IDncm  or  'i  myn  (Ument. 
11.  12;  Is.  LIU.  12);  comp.  Firg.  Aen. 
IX.  349,  purpurcam  vomit  ille  animam 

*  —  a  still  bolder  and  more  pregnant 
term. 

»  Comp.  Gen.  IX.  6;  Lev.  XVIL4; 
i  Ki.  11.  31;  2  Ki.  XXI.  16;  XXIV.  4; 
1  Chr.  XXII.  8;  etc.;  comp.  Prov. 
XXVIII.  17, 

•  Comp.  Gen.  IV.  10  and  Job  XXIV. 
12;  see  also  Hebr.  XH.  24;  Rev.  VI. 
9,10. 

T  Ps.  XCIV.  21  (^3  Dl);  comp. 
Mattb.  XXm.  35  (a^  4/ira«or). 

•  'pj  01  B^J,  Dcut.  XXVn.  25; 
comp.  Jer.  II.  34 ;  and  VDJ  D*l,  Prov. 
.XXVm.  17. 

•  Phiio,  De  Victim,  c.  6,  ^j^  r^ 
w^itK  tbrtiv  iatt  ojrof^  ro  cJ^mu 

>*  Joseph.  Anliqq.  ID.  xi.  2,  t^/^r 
ai^i  ueu  jrrtv^to  vo/iitwr. 
1 1  PMi.  Fragm.  ex' Joh.  -Monacli.  irtf  • 


^tvx^  *ai  fvv,  0pp.  II.  668  (Tauchn. 
VI.  259),  mq  Jvm  vv/f  c  #^  •iSaior 
rtPiVfui,  ^^  xa&*iavTQ  ^i  /tt^  tSfM^ 
roc  Tonar  i/rixHw^  cUi.'  i/n^i^&tu  mU 
ovfxfK^a^flu  aipMr* ;  comp.  1.  e. 
Taachn.  pp.  390,  391.  The  views  that 
the  blood  was  regarded  as  the  iowree 
of  life  or  of  generation^  and  that  it  was 
supposed  to  contain  virtually  and  po- 
tentially all  the  elements  of  organic 
life(/^eAYufJI,Bibi.Psycb.p.201— 203). 
have  no  support  in  the  0.  T. 

It  nrn  toj,  Gen.  i.  24. 

i>  Comp.  Gen.  D.  7;  IX.  4;  DeotXIL 
23.  Therefore  Philo  observes  correctly 
(Fragm.  1.  c.)  ipw/^  ^vcia  oW  Ivrfir 

Max*  i(oxi/9  ft99fUwiiq^  ^K  ^oW  Xl&fMfl 
nai  9t^,  The  blood  was  hardly  con- 
ceived to  be  'nhe  connecting  link  be- 
tween mind  and  body,  which  onites 
both  into  a  living  person  or  VOJ** 
(ffamburger,  Real-Encydopidie  fOr 
Bibel  ond  TaUnod,  I.  pp.  193,  194); 
for  the  nn  possesses  higher  attribatca 
Ihan  the  mere  VDi. 
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conce,  not  designed  to  be  killed  for  haman  food;  and  though,  after 
the  flood,  their  flesh  was  allowed,  their  blood  was  interdicted  bj  a 
command  meant  to  be  binuing  for  all  times  and  in  eyery  clime,  and 
enforced  under  the  most  fearful  penalties,  ^Whatever  man  there  is  of 
the  house  of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers  that  sojourn  among  you,  that 
eats  anj  manner  of  blood;  I  will  set  My  face  against  that  soul  that 
eats  blood,  and  will  cut  him  off  from  among  his  people";'^  which 
almost  yehement  severity,  directed  alike  against  the  natiye  and  the 
foreigner,  seems  to  haye  been  suggested  by  the  opposite  and  deep- 
rooted  practice  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  surrounding  nations.  ^^  The 
same  prohibition  was,  with  singular  unanimity,  upheld  by  Jewish  tra- 
dition ; '  *  it  was  by  an  apostolic  decree  eigoined  upon  the  early  Christians 
as  a  most  solemn  moral  obligation;'^  and  it  was  enforced  in  the  Koran 
among  the  fundamental  laws  of  Mojiftnimed's  creed.  ^*  The  custom  of 
abstaining  from  blood  seems  to  go  back  to  yeiy  primitiye  times,  ^*  and 
was  probably  suggested  by  some  simple  or  cosmic  reasons.^®  It  has 
been  conjectured,  that  the  Israelites  shunned  blood  as  being  dangerous 
to  gentleness  of  temper,  and  fostering  animal  propensities  and  the 
sanguinary  nature  of  beasts; '^  or  as  [iiguring  health,  and  if  copiously 
taken,  eyen  causing  death,  as  is  especially  the  case  with  oz-blood,''  or 
because  it  was,  in  Asia,  commonly  drunk  at  the  sacriflces  of  heathens, 
and  particularly  for  the  conflrmation  of  oaths  or  compacts,  from  which 
customs  the  Hebrews  were  to  be  weaned.''  It  may  be  a  matter  of  dispute 
whether  such  considerations  influenced  them  in  the  earliest  periods,  as 

>^  Lev.  XVII.  10;  comp.ver.  14;  Gen.  did  not  exist  among  the  Jews  before 

K.  4;  Lev.  III.  17;  VII. 26, 27 ;  XIX. 26 ;  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  exile;  so 

Dcut.  Xn.  1 6,  23—25 ;  XV.  23.  Ghiilany,  Menschenopfer,  pp.  605, 606 ; 

t*  Corop.  1  Sam.  XIV.  32,  33;  Ezck.  Ewald,  in  his  admirable  remarks  on 

XXXIII.  25;  Phih,  De  Concup.  c.  10.  the  subject  (Alterth.  pp.3S— 42),  more 

>*  It  Axed  the  strictest  regulations  for  Justly  places  it  in  very  early  times, 

removing  the  blood  from  the  meat  by  »  Maimam.  Mor.  Neb.  IIL  48;  Naek- 

soakin(f  the  latter  in  water  and  salting  man.  on  Levit.XVIL  1 1  (p.  96d),  iTHn 

it.  Qom^.Yor/DeahU^^  $qq.  DINH  B^J3   n)DJ)   ^3iy;.  DeHtueh, 

n  AcU  XV.  20,  29;  XXI.  25;  comp.  Bibl.  Psych,  p.  201  (the  command  was 

Joseph,  Antiqq.  1.  iii.  8;  seeComm.  on  to  prcAcnt  **threrische  Verrohon^  des 

Gen.  pp.  215,  216;  and  so  the  Fathers  Menschen*');  Comm.  lu  Gen.  p.  265. 

of  the  Church,  comp.  TertuiL    Apo-  >>  RosenmW,  on  Lev.  111.  17;  comp. 

lo^.  c.  9.  Val,  Max,  V.  vi.  3 ;  on  the  blood- 

>•  Koran  II.  168;  V.  4 ;  VI.  146;  suckers  in  India  see  Transact  of  As. 

XVL  1 16.  Soc.  III.  p.  379  sqq. 

!•  Comp.   Gen.    IX.   4  (though,  of  >>  MicMaeL  Mos.  R.  IV.  $  206;  De 

coarse,  this  passage  proves  nothing  If  W/^,  Beitrftge,  11.56 ;  Aiif€r,Gottesd. 

but  the  auikor^e  view  of  the  period  Verf.  I.  p.  131 ;  comp.  HoiHnger^  Jor. 

of  its  introduction);  1  Sam. XIV. 32, 33.  Hebr.  Legg.  pp.  200—203;  Spencer, 

}^  It  is  groundless  to  assert  that  it  De  Legg.  Ritt  I.  x.  2. 
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tliey  perhaps  guided  other  Daiions ;  bat  they  certainly  find  no  echo  in 
the  Bible;  this  regards  the  blood  as  the  seat  of  life,  and  forbids  it 
for  that  reason  exclasi?ely. 

And  from  this  point  of  Tiew  alone  can  the  significance  of  the  blood 
in  the  Hebrew  sacrifices  be  correctly  estimated.  As  the  victim  gives 
up  its  life  for  him  who  offers  it,^  and  thereby  restores  his  harmony  of 
mind  or  secures  his  atonement,  the  blood  which  represents  that  life  is 
of  paramount  moment  in  the  economy  of  the  sacrificial  ritual;  it  forms, 
in  a  certain  respect,  its  very  centre;  and  not  unjustly  has  it  been 
>described  as  Hhe  kernel  of  the  offering.*''  So  intimately  was,  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  prohibition  of  blood  connected  with  the  system  of 
sacrifice,  that  it  was  indeed  extended  to  all  quadrupeds  and  birds,  but 
not  applied  to  fishes,  because  the  latter  were  never  offered  on  the  altar.' 
The  old  Jewish  canon  Hhere  is  no  atonement  except  by  blood*  V  accords 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Law;  the  few  exceptions  judicioasly  admitted  in 
the  Pentateuch,'  so  far  from  disproving  the  supreme  importance  of 
the  blood  in  sacrifices,'  help  to  confirm  the  general  rule.^  Hence 
that  blood  only  was  efificacious  for  propitiation,  which  was  shed  in 
kiUing  the  animal,  not  that  which  fiowed  from  a  wound  or  any  unhealthy 
organ.*  The  blood  was  not  a  mere  symbol;  it  was  not  refi^arded,  "in 
the  hand  of  God  and  by  His  will,  as  the  means  of  atonement**,'  a  view 
that  has  been  prompted  by  aversion  to  the  doctrine  of  vicariousness:  it 
was  supposed  actually  to  conciliate  the  deity  as  no  other  agency  could 
have  done,  because  it  responds  to  the  demand  of  "life  for  life.**  Nor 
was  it  employed  in  the  public  ceremonials  because  it  was  deemed  the 
seat  of  desire,  passion,  and  sin,  and  was,  therefore,  to  be  removed;  if 
so,  how  could  it  be  put  on  the  most  sacred  parts  of  the  Tabernacle 
and  Temple,  on  the  altars  of  the  Court  and  of  the  Holy,  the  vail  of 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  the  Mercy-seat  with  the  Cherubim?  Will  it  be 
seriously  urged  that  "the  misdeed  itself  which  is  engendered  by  the 


t  See  Sect  XVOl. 

s  Comp.  Lev.  VII.  26 ;  XVII.  13 ;  see 
mfra,  and  notes  on  VII.  22—27.  The 
blood  of  MMcieam  Ashes,  however,  was 
forbidden  According  to  tradition,  which 
•established  the    general    rule  hOHO 

4  DTi  nbn  rr)^:i  jv,  Tafm.  Yom 

5a;  Menach.  39;  Zebach.  6a;  comp. 
Hebr.  IX.  22  (/«^  tu/tarixxvoia^  ov 
rlretoi  Of  tOK);  see  also  1  Pet.  1.2;  Hebr. 
IX.  12—14;  XII.  24;  BlaUh.  XXVI.  28. 


>  Lev.  V.  1 1—13 ;  comp.  Exod.  XXX. 
12—16.  «  Strauss,  StreiUchrif- 

ten,  1.  p.  163.  ^  See  Sect  XV. 

•  The  latter  was  by  the  Talmudists 
called  CnS^NH  CTI,  and  it  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  authorities,  not 
punishable  by  excision  (H^),  but  as 
a  simple  prohibition  OtO)  by  flagella- 
tion only  (nipbo ;  Yor.  Deak  ^  67 ; 
comp.  Uottmger^  \,  e.  pp.  201,  202), 
though  this  distinction  Is  hardly  in 
harmony  with  tlie  precepts  of  the  Law. 

•  Bahr,  Symb.  II.  203. 
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blood,  is  purified  and  ennobled  in  the  presence  of  God"?  Indeed  the 
blood  was  by  no  means  esteemed  impore;  it  was  not  considered  to  have 
become  so  because  the  guilt  of  the  sinner  was  transferred  to  the 
Tictim ;  ^®  for  the  latter  did  not  take  upon  itself  the  guilty  but  the  punish- 
ment of  the  offender.  On  the  contrary,  the  blood  had  the  power  of  puri- 
fying and  sanctifying  the  dedicated  implements  on  which  it  was  sprinkled, 
as  the  brazen  and  the  golden  altar,  *  *  or  the  persons  and  garments  of 
the  High-priest  and  the  common  priests  at  their  consecration,^^  the 
leper  after  his  recorery,''  and  the  contracting  parties  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  treaties ;^^  in  certain  cases,  it  hallowed  even  those  objects 
which  it  touched  by  chance;''  and  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  could  declare  in  general  terms,  ''almost  all  things  are  by  the 
Law  purged  with  blood."  *^  Had  it*been  impure  and  not  holy,  it  would 
not  have  been  put  by  the  Hebrews  on  the  door-posts  and  lintels  of 
their  houses,  on  the  night  of  the  exodus,  as  a  distinctire  badge  of  safety 
and  rescue.*^  It  was,  like  the  fat,  ''the  food  of  God*';*'  and  the  Law 
propounded  the  principle  that  a  sin-offering  of  which  any  of  the  blood 
was  brought  into  the  Holy  for  atonement,  was  not  to  be  eaten  but 
entirely  burnt;  whereas  the  flesh  of  the  other  expiatory  sacrifices  was 
consumed  by  the  priests.  *' 

However,  it  would  be  erroneous  to  declare  the  blood  as  the  prin- 
ciple and  foundation  to  which  every  sacrificial  law  or  rite  is  traceable;^® 
such  inference  can  at  least  not  be  deriyed  from  a  passage  prominent 
and  notable  indeed,  but  surely  not  so  comprehensive  in  import,  namely 
"The  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood;  and  I  have  given  it  to  you 
upon  the  altar,  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls;  for  it  is  the 
blood  that  makes  an  atonement  for  the  soul"  (Lev.  XVU.  It).  Those 
words  explain  merely  the  signification  of  the  sacrificial  blood;  they  do 
not  disclose  the  nature  and  meaning  of  the  sacrifices  themselves.  If 
so,  they  would  exclude  all  bloodless  offerings.  The  sprinkling  of  blood 
formed  indeed  a  part  in  all  animal  sacrifices,  but  it  was  not  the  prin- 
cipal act  in  all  alike;  it  had  this  paramount  significance  in  expiatory 


i«  So  ht  Weiie,  De  MorU  Jen.  Chr.  ex- 
piat  p.  IG;  a.  o.;  the  view  of  the  Per- 
sians who  according  to  Slralto  (XV.  iii. 
14,  p.  733),  ''took  care  that  none  of  the 
pure  water  was  sprinkled  with  blood, 
and  thus  polluted**  («ic  /uo«i'ovrrK)t 
proves  nothing  for  the  Hebrew  con- 
ceptions,       ti  Lev.  vfU.  15 ;  XVL 19. 

IS  Lev.  Vlll.  23. 24,  30. 

i»  Uv.  XIV.  7,  14. 

i«  Exod.  XXrV.  S.       ti  Lev.  VL  20. 


Bcu^tUtfu  Mita  xhi9  t^/ior,  Ucbr.  IX. 
22;  corop.  vers.  13,  14. 

17  Exod.  XII.  7,  13. 

«•  T^7\'^  On^,  Exek.  XLW.  7,  15; 
comp.  Ps.  L.  13. 

>•  Lev.  VII.  23;  sec  Sect  XV;  comp. 
also  Demostk  Adv.  Couon.  39. 

^  This  has  been  aUempted  hjBdkr, 
Symb.  II.  199  $qq,;  comp,  Mtngttenb, 
Opfer  p.  4 ;  Kuriz,  Opfcrc.  p.  33. 
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offerings,  but  it  was,  in  holocausts  and  in  thank-offerings,  subordinated 
to  other  and  more  characteristic  rites.'  All  classes  of  animal  sacrifice 
considered  together,  not  the  blood  itself  was  most  essential,  but  the 
shedding  of  the  blood,  or  the  killing  of  the  yictim,  or  its  death.* 

The  eatingr  of  blood  was  properly  interdicted  because  it  was  con- 
sidered to  be -or  to  enclose  the  soul;  but  on  this  prohibition  also  the 
LoTitical  legislators  desired  to  impress  their  stamp;  they  regarded  such 
a  reason  as  too  mundane  and  too  physical,  and  therefore  strengthened 
it  by  urging  that'  the  blood  ought  lawfully  to  be  appropriated,  on  the 
altar  alone,  to  the  ends  of  atonement.'  But  they  were  in  this  case,  as 
in  most  others,  unable  Ur  efface  the  lines  of  history.  A  clear  trace  of 
the  primlti?e  notion  has  been  preserved  in  two  laws:  e?en  the  blood 
of  cattle  that  was  killed  at  home  and  for  food  was  to  be  ^poured  out 
on  the  ground  like  water**,  and  to  be  covered  with  earth  ;^  and  not 
only  the  blood  of  the  sacrificial  animals,  of  oz,  sheep,  and  goat,  was 
to  be  avoided,  but  also  that  of  all  other  clean  beasts,  as  stags,  roes, 
and  gazelles,  and  of  all  birds  —  evidence  enough  that  the  conside- 
rations of  altar  and  sacrifice  did  not  originally  prompt  the  comprehen- 
sive prohibition;*  and  this  becomes  more  evident  still  by  a  comparison 
of  the  corresponding  ordinance  regarding  the  abstinence  from  fat* 

The  notions  of  the  Israelites  with  regard  to  the  blood  were  not 
isolated;  they  were  shared,  though  with  some  significant  modifications, 
by  nearly  every  people  and  tribe  which  offered  animal  sacrifices.  The 
Egyptians  hieroglyphically  expressed  the  soul  by  a  hawk,  because,  they 
said,  *the  one  like  the  other  feeds  on  blood";'  and  they  plainly  taught 
that  the  soul  and  reason  of  animate  creatures  dwell  in  the  blood. '  The 
Chaldeans  held  that  man  was  formed  of  earth  and  of  the  blood  of  the 
god  Belus,  the  one  constituting  his  body,  the  other  his  souL*  Early 
philosophers  of  Greece  simply  maintained,  '^he  soul  is  blood'*;  '^  some, 


«  SeeSectX.  13;  XI -XV.  Sojadgc* 
9hio  ffermmm,  Gottcsdioii^U.  Altcrth.d. 
Grlech.  p.  122. 

s  See  al^o  notes  on  XVII.  11. 

s  It  is,  therefore,  incorrect  to  place  Lev. 
III.  17  and  VI.  26  in  the  same  period 
as  XVII.  1 1,  and  still  more  so  to  assert 
that  the  last-named  passage  is  repeated 
in  Deut  XIL  16,  23,  24;  XV.  23  (so, 
r.  i.,  Emitd,  Alterth.  p.  39).  The  prin- 
ciple laid  down  in  Lev.  XVII.  11  is  hy 
far  of  the  latest  date ;  and  is  not,  as  it 
could  not  be,  repeated  at  all  in  any 
of  the  passages  mentioned. 


«  Deut.  XII.  16,  24;  comp.  wr.  23; 
Lev.  XVII.  13;  see  Yor,  Deah  (  28. 

»  This  view,  therefore,  is  clearly 
untenable;  AVtV,  Archiol.  II.  23,  24; 
comp.  Kuril,  Opfcrc.  pp.  13 — 15. 

*  See  No  8  of  this  Section. 

7  Horapoil,  1. 7,  U^  Sta  th  mai  ir^c 
Tfvi^  v/iyr  9Vfitra&tTPf  vSm^  av  Miru  to 
ma&pltt  mix*  mJ/ta  ^  mm  ^  ^M^/V  ^^* 
ytfVM.  •  Comp.  CiadiseA,  Empe- 

docles  and  die  Acgypter,  p.  53  sfq. 

*  Euseb.  Chron.Armen.  I.  p.  24  iqq. 
>^  ArisL  De  Anim.  I.  2;  comp.  Ter- 

imnian.  De  Anim.  c  15. 
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perhaps  adopting  Egyptian  doctrines,  limited  this  power  to  the  blood 
of  the  heart;'*  the  stoics  defined  the  soul  as  ^an  exhalation  from 
blood"  ;^'  and  others  contended  that  the  soul  is  nourished  by  the 
blood.''  The  Bomans  used  anima  Utare  as  synonymous  with  sanguine 
liiare,  and  both  were  the  priestly  terms  commonly  employed  for  sacri- 
ficing under  favourable  auspices.'^  In  the  old  Teuton  tongue,  blood  is 
equivalent  with  soul  or  life,'*  and  the  blood  of  Odin,  falling  on  the 
ground,  was  believed,  in  the  ensuing  spring,  to  produce  herbs  and 
fiowers.  Again,  the  bloody  offerings  were  everywhere  the  more  im- 
portant class;'*  they  were  considered  to  realise  more  completely  the 
idea  of  sacrifice,  not  merely  because  for  warlike  tribes,  requiring 
strong  sensations,  fire-offerings  were  more  congenial  than  the  simpler 
bloodless  oblations;'^  but  because  blood  was,  at  all  times  and  under 
every  sone,  supposed  to  be  pre-eminently  fitted  to  work  expiation  and 
to  i^pease  the  gods.'*  The  Persians  offered  to  the  deity  nothing  of 
the  flesh,  but  only  the  blood  ''or  the  soul.**  *'  Whenever  the  old  Ara- 
bians implored  a  god  for  benefits,  they  besmeared  his  image  with  blood. 
The  Chinese  put  blood  on  things  connected  with  the  object  of  the  sacri- 
fice, as  for  instance  on  the  ship,  in  which  a  voyage  was  intended,  thereby 
trusting  to  secure  the  good-will  of  the  gods.'*  The  Scythians  poured 
the  blood  of  captive  enemies  over  an  iron  shield  which  represented  the 
figure  of  the  god  of  war."  In  India,  at  the  sacrifices  of  Shiva,  the 
blood  of  the  victim  is  solemnly  carried  before  the  image  of  the  god; 
his  wife  Kali  is  entreated  to  drink  of  it;  and  the  people,  isprinkling  with 
it  their  faces,  prostrate  themselves  to  the  ground.''  In  fact,  blood  is* 
in  many  instances  synonymous  with  sacrifice  itself.  In  Greek,  to  sacri- 


r«c  •vQxuuu't  "Empedocles  animum 
esse  centet  cordi  luffusum  sangui- 
nem",  Cie,  Tukc.  Quaciil.  I.  9;  comp. 
FhU.  PIac  Philo».  IV.  5;  comp.  Gia- 
diuK  !•  c.,  and  Anaxaforas  und  die 
liraeliten,  p.  88. 

ts  Mflw^i^pla^K  ^  m^mf^  Mmrc, 
Jmrei.  Medit  V.  33 ;  VI.  15.  Heraclitoi 
also  tpoke  of  the  mqI  an  an  •m^v- 
^ia0K;  Ariiioi.  L  c. 

•I^Miroc,  Diog.  laeri.  VIII.  i.  19. 

<«  Comp.  Firg.  Acn.  II.  118,  and 
StrpiM  in  loe.,  and  ad  II.  532;  IV.  2; 
V.'i9;  V1.2StB8&;  IX.  348;  X.9U8; 
Pkmi.  Poen.  IL  i.  4 1 ,  42  (tnn  me  JvpHer 


*  faciat  ut  Kcniper  »acrificcm,  nee  un- 
«|uam  litem);  Macrob,  Saturn.  III.  5 
(litarc,  quod  Kignifieat  taeri6eio  facto 
placare  numcii);  (7ro/Mtf  on  Lev.  XVII. 
11.  See  our  Comment  on  Gen.  IX. 
.%— 7;  Exod.  XX.  13;  XXI.  12—14. 

>^  atone,  Ge»cliichte  des  nofd.  Hei- 
denth.  1.  16S.  >•  See  pp.  11—13. 

y*  Emmid,  AlleHh.  p.  30. 

>•  Comp.lf^Mim.  Krit.Geieh.lI.  113; 
C6rrei,  Mythengeftch.p.421 ;  Klemker^ 
Anh.  zum  lend-Ave^l.  I.  2.  p.  206; 
Grimm,  Uentscbe  .Myth,  p.*  35;  BUhr, 
Symh.  II.  263. 

«»  Sirab.  XV.  p.  732;  Uerod.  II.  132. 

<•  Bikkr^  Symb.  II.  24ft. 

)«  Her9i.XS.h\. 

»  A»iat  Ret.  VIII.  ftl. 
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flee  was  expressed  by  aifiaaaeir  lovg  fin/iovg. '  The  ancient  Germanic 
tribes,  thongh  presenting  bloodless  oblations  also,  called  every  offering 
blood  (blot);  to  sacrifice  or  to  worship  was  to  bleed  (blotan),  and  sacri- 
ficial sendee  blood-senrice  (blotinassos);^  the  priest  was  called  a 
blood-man  (blotmadnr,  blotgodar,  orblntekirl);  andamOng  the  ancient 
Prussians  the  high-priest  Criwe  derived  his  name  •from  Krawia  which 
means  blood. 

Nor  was  the  saeredness  of  blood  less  highly  estimated  by  heathen 
nations  than  by  the  Hebrews.  Blood  was  extensively  employed  for  sealing 
compacts  and  treaties,  and  for  ratifying  solemn  oaths  and  vows,  as  has 
been  more  fully  specified  in  another  place.'  It  was  on  snch  occasions 
sometimes  mixed  with  wine,  ^  and  then  drunk  both  by  the  contracting  par- 
ties and  those  present  who  served  as  witnesses.  The  instance  of  Catiline 
will  at  once  occur  to  every  reader.*  The  boar-sacrifice  offered  by  the 
northern  nations  toFreya,  the  goddess  of  fertility -and  peace,  like  Ceres, 
helped  to  renew  the  relations  of  loyalty  between  the  king  and  his  subjects 
and  to  confirm  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Poured  into  pits  dir  caverns  the 
blood  was  believed  to  call  up  the  gods  and  the  spirits  of  the  lower 
world  and  to  elicit  revelations.  <^  The  drinking  of  blood  was  believed 
to  bestow  higher  powers  or  spiritual  faculties,  and  especially  the  gift 
of  prophecy,  in  a  word,  to  effect  a  closer  communion  with  the  deity  and 
the  invisible  world.  The  intact  woman  who  gave  oracles  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Deiradiotes  in  Argos,  killed  by  night  every  month  a  lamb, 
and  drank  of  its  blood  whenever  she  wished  to  be  prophetically  inspired.  ^ 
Though  the  Zabii  ordinarily  held  blood  in  utter  abhorrence  and  regarded 
it  as  the  food  of  fiendish  demons,  they  drank  a  part  of  the  sacrificial 
blood,  and  devoted  the  rest  to  the  gods;  they  thus  hoped  to  conclude 
with  them  a  holy  friendship  and  to  learn  from  them  the  future.*  With  a 
similar  view,  the  priestesses  of  theCimbri,  who  accompanied  the  armies, 
observed  the  blood  of  slain  captives  as  it  fiowed  into  a  brazen  vessel.* 


«  Porphyr,  n.  7;  Pollux,  I.  i.  24. 

s  Comp.  Ulphilai  in  Rom.  XII.  1 ; 
Mark  VII.  7;  Luke  II.  37;  see  Edda 
Saemuiidar.  Kopenhag.  1787,  1818, 
1.437— 140;  II.  587. 

s  See  Comm.  on  Gen.  p.  367,  and 
on  Exod.  p.  472;  comp.  also  Pt.  XVI. 
4 ;  Zeeh.  IX.  7 ;  Ezek.  XXXHI.  25. 

«  Comp.  the  vmum  atsirmtum  of  the 
Romans,  p.  118. 

ft  Comp.  Salhut  Cat  c.  22 ;  Dion 
Cass.  XXXVU.  30;  Flor.  IV.  1  (or  II.  1 2) ; 
Sii.  ItaL  IHin.  II.  426— C»  (413—415). 


•  Horn,  Od.  XI.  23  sqq.;  Bar.  Sat  I. 
viu.  2S,  29  (Cnior  in  fonam  confut us, 
ut  inde  manes  elicerent,  animas  re- 
sponsa  daturas) ;  Augusim.  De  Ci vit.  Dei 
VIL  35  ((Senaf  di vinationit  «•  a  Persis ... 
allatum  quo,  adhi|>ito  sanguine,  etiam 
inferos  perliibet  suscitari). 

f  Pamsisn.  It  xxiv.  1,  ytvgi^lriy  iij 
r«9  flM#i«roc  i}  yvrij  wsTOjpa^  /«  xmC 
&99B  jrhntu, 

•  Comp.  Mmiman.  Mor.  Neb.  in.  4G ; 
Orijten.  C.  Cels.  VIII.  p.  396  cd.  Spenc. 

•  Sirab.  Vn.  ii.  3,  p.  294. 
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The  old  Oermans  belieyed  that  the  blood  of  yictims  imparted  life  and 
conecioasness  to  inanimate  objects ;  they  therefore  sprinkled  it  on  the 
images  of  their  gods  in  the  hope  of  endowing  them  with  speech  and 
sensation.  Thej  supposed  that  it  secured  prolongation  of  life;  they 
attributed  to  it  the  power  of  magic  and  witchcraft,  which  no  earthly 
effort  could  resist;  and  in  their  language  to  bleed  (blotan)  signified 
to  deify  or  to  impart  supernatural  faculties.  ^® 

We  have  fiuthfuUy  recorded  and  unfolded  the  notions  of  Hebrews 
and  pagans  on  blood:  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  analyse  them  from 
an  absolute  or  philosophical  point  of  view.  They  belong  inseparably 
to  the  whole  circle  of  primiti?e  conceptions;  and  in  connection  with 
these  alone  they  can  be  understood  and  fairly  estimated.  They  ori- 
ginated in  those  childlike  times,  when  the  entire  living  creation  was  joined 
together  by  a  bond  of  relationship,  when  the  animals,  though  inferior  to 
men,  were  conceived,  like  them,  as  cosmic  beings,  and  when,  therefore, 
the  blood  of  either  was  regarded  with  the  same  holy  awe  and  unaccoun- 
table terror,  because  in  either  case  revered  as  an  emanation  from  the 
soul  of  the  universe,  and  hence  inherently  possessing  the  power  of  puri- 
fication and  atonement  But  so  irresistible  is  the  mystic  hold  of  these 
conceits  upon  the  human  mind,  that  they  linger  and  vibrate  even  in 
those  religious  systems  which  have  risen  above  a  worship  of  nature 
and  her  powers ;  they  have,  in  such  creeds,  indeed  been  subordinated 
to  the  doctrine  of  a  Divine  Buler  who  created  man  in  His  own  image, 
and  the  beasts  as  clay  animated  by  the  breath  of  life ;  but  they  have 
been  retained  as  spiritual  emblems  which,  like  all  symbols,  could  not 
be  preserved  in  purity  and  without  an  admixture  of  irrational  and  super- 
stitious alloy. 

8.  Pat- 

With  the  prohibition  of  the  blood  the  interdiction  of  fat  is  more 
than  once  coupled  in  the  Pentateuch,  'You  shall  eat  neither  fat  nor 
blood** ;  * '  it  is,  like  the  law  on  blood,  to  be  valid  '^s  a  perpetual  statute 
for  all  generations'*; I'  and  it  is  eigoinedwith  almost  equal  severity, 
and  under  the  same  rigorous  penalty,  ^ou  shall  eat  no  manner  of  fat,  of 
ox,  or  of  sheep,  or  of  goat...  for  whosoever  eats  the  fat  of  the  beasts,  of 
which  men  offer  an  offering  made  by  fire  to  the  Lord,  that  soul  that  eats 
it  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people.**''  Moreover,  fat  is,  like  the  blood, 
repeatedly  called  '^e  food  of  the  Lord.**  ■  ^  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
doubtful,  that  analogous  reasons  prompted  the  law  in  both  cases. 


<•  Comp.  IFaehier  in  Ersch  and  Gni-         <'  Uv.  VII.  23, 25 ;  eomp.  vcr».  2G,  27. 
bcr*t  Eneycl.  DI.  iv.  92, 101,  102.  i^  Lev.  01. 11.  16;  Ezck.XUV.7,15; 

It  Lev.  UL  17.  IS  Ibid.         comp.  XXXIX.  lH. 
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Nor  is  it  difficult  to  discoyer  the  common  principle.   Like  the  bloodi 
the  fat  is  an  index  of  the  life  and  strengrth  of  the  animal;  and  as  man 
was  to  abstain  from  blood,  because  it  was  deemed  the  soul,  so  was  he 
to  avoid  the  fat,  because  it  was  supposed  to  express  the  health,  yigour, 
and  Titalitj  of  the  animal  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  allow  us  to  trace 
the  steps  by  which  the  fat  gradually  was  endowed  with  such  dignity. 
It  was,  from  early  times,  naturally  considered  as  '^e  richest  part  and 
that  which  guards  the  entrails;  for  it  envelops  them,  and  makes  them 
flourish,  and  benefits  them  by  the  softness  of  its  touch.**  ^  It  became, 
therefore,  a  synonym  of  wealth  and  abundance;'  it  was  the  emblem  of 
joy  and  cheerfUness;'  it  was  employed  for  what  is  most  valuable  and 
most  distinguished ;  '^e  fat  of  the  land"  denoted  its  wealth  and  its 
choicest  fruits; «  the  <¥at  of  wheat",*  the  'fat  of  oil",  and  the  fat  of 
wine*',*  designated  the  richest  kinds  of  these  productions;  Hhe  fat  of 
heroes**^  described  the  bravest  of  the  brave;  Hhe  fat  of  the  people**,* 
the  wealthiest,  noblest,  and  most  powerful  citizens,  also  caUed  ^cows  of 
Bashan**,  because  these  were  renowned  for  remarkable  fatness.*  There- 
fore, whenever  the  sacrifices  were  not  entirely  burnt  on  the  altar,  it  was 
deemed  right  and  appropriate  to  dedicate  to  the  sacred  fiames  those  parts 
of  the  victim  which  have  aptly  been  termed  *the  flower  of  the  flesh**, '  *  and 
which,  because  the  best,  might  well  represent  all,  or  the  entire  animal. 
As,  therefore,  most  nations,  and  among  them  the  Phoenicians,  *  >  burnt  the 
Cat  to  the  deity,  the  rising  smoke  of  which  was  deemed  its  most  pleasing 
and  most  acceptable  offering;  *'  so  the  Hebrews,  resembling  the  Phoe- 
nicians In  many  points,  adopted  the  general  rule,  *A11  fat  belongs  to 
the  Lord'*  ;^*  and  they  clearly  understood  that  it  was  burnt  ^is  a  sweet 
odour  to  Him":^*  it  was  so  burnt,  from  remote  periods,'*  in  thank- 
offerings  to  point  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  worshipper; 
and  in  the  expiatory  offerings,  to  symbolise  the  supremacy  and  power 


t  PAiio,  bt  Vietim.  7.  The  fat  and 
fat  parts  are  in  the  Talmudical  writ- 
ings called  0^*^10^  (comp.  MisAm. 
Succ.  V.  7;  Midr,  Efth.  I.  9),  which 
ik  in  Arach  explained  to  mean  'Hhe 
prime  and  leading  portions  of  the  ani- 
mal** ('31  D'JIINI  DniD  OnV) ;  comp. 
BmxL  Lex.  Rabh.  p.  124. 

sPs.LXy.  12;Jer.XXXI.  14. 

a  Comp.  Isai.  LV.  2;  Ps.  LXIII.  6. 

«  Gen.XLV.  18.  •  See  p.  120. 

•  NuulXVUL  12.  7  2  Sam.  I.  22; 
comp.  Judf .  III.  29.  •  Ps.  XXII.  30; 
comp.  XVII.  10;  Isai.  X.  IG. 


•  Ps.  LXVUl.  23;  Ezek.  XXXIX.  18; 
Am.  IV.  1.  16  Flos  camis. 

ti  This  is  evident  from  the  sacri- 
ficial tablet  of  Marseilles,  line  14  6]n 
a^n  hy)  a^);  comp.  nrg.  Aen.  IV. 
62  (pinguei  arae);  Mopert^  Opferwes. 
p.  108. 

ts  See  p.  7  note  22;  comp.  Sect  X. 
13;  XX. 

«»  ni.T^  a^rrtD;  Lev.  ni.  le. 
t«  mnu  m;  Uv.  ni.  5,  11, 16; 
XV11.6. 

t»  Comp.  1  Sam.  H.  1ft,  16. 
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of  <3K>d.  Now,  when  it  was  in  this  manner  set  apart  for  the  porposee  of 
the  altar,  then,  and  then  on^,  it  was  forbidden  for  human  consnmption, 
and  men  were  not  to  share  what  belonged  to  God.  For  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  a  cattle-breeding  people,  like  the  Hebrews,  surrendered 
one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  their  slaughtered  animals  willingly 
and  primitively ;  the  very  severity  with  which  it  is  prohibited  in  the 
Pentateuch  proves  how  generally  it  was  eaten.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see 
how,  among  a  simple-minded  people,  the  use  of  fat  could  be  made  a 
religious  crime;  the  idea  that  fat  is  life,  is  not  so  natural  and  manifest 
as  the  doctrine  that  hlood\&  life;  and  it  pre-supposes  a  longer  course 
of  observation  and  reflexion.  The  prohibition  is,  therefore,  evidently  a 
special  development  of  the  Levitical  theories;  it  originated  when  these 
were  worked  out  with  unconditional  consistency  regardless  of  the  exor- 
bitant burdens  they  imposed  upon  the  people.  It  was  brought  into  the 
closest  connection  with  the  laws  of  sacrifice;  it  was  at  first  not  eigoined, 
like  the  blood,  with  the  addition  ''in  all  your  habitations*';'*  it  was, 
therefore,  understood  to  apply  to  the  time  and  place  of  the  common  offer- 
ings only;  and  it  was  restricted  to  the  fat  of  ox,  sheep,  and  goat,  that  is,  of 
those  beasts  alone  ''of  which  men  present  an  offering  made  by  fire  to  the 
Lord" ;  '^  it  was  therefore  indeed  meant  to  include  all  animals  of  these 
species,  since  even  those  intended  for  food  were,  according  to  the  same 
exacting  legislators,  to  be  killed  as  sacrifices  at  the  common  Sanctuary ; ' ' 
but  not  even  the  hierarchical  party  could  venture  to  extend  it  to  all 
clean  animals  of  whatever  species;  while  the  blood,  not  so  valuable  in 
itself  and  looked  upon  with  awe  from  primitive  times,  could  be  generally 
prohibited,  both  that  of  all  quadrupeds  and  that  of  all  birds.  Only  with 
respect  to  time  and  place,  the  laws  of  both  could  gradually  be  equalised, 
and  a  subsequent  ordinance  declared,  "It  shall  be  an  eternal  statute  for 
your  generations  throughout  all  your  dwellings,  Tou  shall  eat  neither 
fat  nor  blood.**  ^*  These  conclusions  are  corroborated  from  another  side 
also.  That  the  holiness  of  fat  was  a  later  idea  is  manifest  from  the 
circumstance  that  it  is  not  even  eigoined  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.'* 
In  the  last  "song  of  Moses*  V*  the  author  names,  among  other  choice 
blessings  granted  by  the  bounty  of  God  to  the  Israelites,  also  "the  fat 
of  lambs  and  rams;**''  in  the  poet*s  time,  therefore,  that  is,  at  a  very 
late  period  of  theHebrewcommonwealthy''  the  fat  of  sacrificial  animals 


«•  Lev.  Vn.  26. 

«»  Lev.  vn.  23,  25. 

>•  Lev.  XVII.  3—5,  see  p.  39. 

>•  Lev.  111.  17. 


M  Comp.  Deut  XH  15,  16,  23—25; 
tee  p.  39.  >•  beat  XXXII.  14. 

ss  See  Comm.  on  Gen.  pp.  724,  725. 
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was  still  anscrapoloaslj  eaten  and  regarded  as  a  special  delicacy 
worthy  of  being  covpled  with  honey  and  oil,  wheat  and  wine. ' 

These  seem  to  have  been  the  reasons  and  the  phases  of  the  laws 
regarding  fat.  Some  simply  contend  that  the  fat  and  fat  parts,  by 
being  dedicated  to  God,  become  too  holy  for  human  consamption  or 
nse ;'  but  this  view  does  not  explain  what  it  professes  to  account  for, 
namely,  why  the  fat  and  fat  parts  were  singled  out  to  be  devoted  to 
the  Deity.  Fhilo'  supposed  that  the  prohibition  of  fat  was  intended 
to  inculcate  temperance  and  zeal  for  an  austere  life*' ;  but  the  Bible 
affords  no  evidence  of  this  symbolical  meaning.  More  untenable  still 
are  the  various  motives  which  some  believe  to  have  suggested  the  burn- 
ing of  the  fat  in  animal  sacrifices;  and  they  require  no  more  than  a 
passing  allusion.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  been  fantastically  main- 
tained that  it  shadowed  forth  the  purification  of  the  nobler  instincts  of 
human  nature  by  the  sanctifying  fire  of  Divine  love;  for  the  fat  wliich 
was  considered  the  seat  of  the  finest  and  most  secret  of  human  emo- 
tions, typified  the  innermost  kernel  of  man  or  the  a6/ia  f/ft^ucop, 
whereas  the  fiesh  corresponded  with  the  external  man  corrupted  by  sin 
and  given  over  to  death  or  the  vtifia  xo!kop^  —  a  view  totally  unsup- 
ported  by  the  Scriptures,  which  nowhere  represent  the  fat  of  animals 
as  a  type  of  the  finest  emotions  of  man,'  nor  place  the  victim  at  all 
in  relation  with  the  virtues  or  vices,  but  quite  generally  with  the  pro- 
perty or  the  life  of  the  offerer,  nor  in  any  way  countenance  a  subtle  or 
mystic  symbolism.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  lightly  conjectured 
that  the  fat  was  consumed  on  the  altar  in  order  to  remove  it  effectually, 
as  it  is  unhealthy  food,  especially  in  hot  eastern  climates,  and  among  a  race 
subject  to  diseases  of  the  skin ;  or  in  order  to  make  the  fire  burn  more 
brightly;  or  to  lead  the  Hebrews  to  the  cultivation  of  the  olive-oil,  and 
thus  help  to  change  their  character  from  a  nomadic  and  pastoral  to  an 
agricultural  people*  —  explanations  more  objectionable  still,  because 
either  trivial  and  superficial,  or  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  Pentateuch, 


1  This  parmllclism  and  the  context 
forbid  at  to  andentand  the  term  "fat 
of  lambs  and  rams'*  figuratively  as  the 
"fattest  and  best**  flocks  (see  sm^m): 
the  text  evidently  enumeralint  not  the 
products  of  nature  themselves,  but  their 
most  valued  and  most  excellent  parl«. 

s  Comp.  Spencer,  Legg.Ritt  I.  x.  2; 
Kmoh.  Lev.  p.  410;  Emmid,  Alterth. 
p.  42;  Keii,  Lev.  p.  50. 

>  De  Concupiscent  c.  1 1 ,  0pp.  II.  3&r». 

«  Comp.  Rom.  VIL  22— 25.  So  KeU, 


Archaeologic,  I.  231 ;  comp.  Comment. 
Qbcr  Levit  p.  35. 

*  Though  the  entrails  were,  in  the 
ancient  world,  extensively  n*garded  as 
the  organs  of  sentiment,  thought,  and 
intcUigvnce,  and  were,  therefore,  fre- 
quently employed  for  auguries ;  comp. 
DelUuch,  BibL  Psych.  pp.^2(*— 230 ; 
see  Sect  XX. 

*  PMo,  Concup.  I.  c.  (^«or«  nUra- 
tor  .  • .  tK  vlfi  r^o^oc  drr'  /ioiov); 
Maimtm.  Mor.  Neb.  III.  4b;  Ouir.  De 
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which  assigns  to  (3K>d  not  the  ohnodoas  hat  the  rery  choicest  parts  of 
the  victim,  and  which  makes  the  laws  of  sacrifice  sabsenrient  solely  to 
spiritaal  and  not  to  practical  or  political  ends. 

It  is  in  harmony  with  the  tenor  of  the  Biblical  commands  to  limit 
their  operation  to  that  fat  which,  in  solid  masses,  covers  the  bowels,  the 
kidneys,  and  the  flanks,  and  not  to  extend  it  to  that  involved  in  the 
flesh,  which  requires  to  be  cut  in  order  to  expose  it  to  the  view.^  But^ 
naturally,  the  fat  of  ail  animals  which  died  of  themselves,  or  were 
torn  by  beasts,*  was  forbidden  as  food,  becanse  such  animals  were 
"unclean."* 

9.  Leaver.  * 

The  reason  why  leaven  was  rigorously  kept  aloof  from  the  altar'* 
is  indisputable.  It  cannot  be  derived  from  the  nature  and  properties  of 
the  prepared  substance;  for  leaven  was  deemed  to  enhance  the  pala- 
tableness  and  nutritiousness  of  bread ;  * '  and  as  it  possesses  the  power  of 
raising  and  uplifting,  it  was  occasionally  compared  even  to  the  'Ungdom 
of  heaven.**'^  iJut  the  cause  must  be  traced  to  the  mode  in  which 
leaven  was  usually  obtained  —  namely,  by  allowing  dough  mixed  with 
water  to  stand  for  some  time  till  it  passed  into  a  state  of  fermentation 
or  corrupiioH,  It  is  on  these  grounds  that  leaven  was  regarded  incom- 
patible with  the  innermost  character  of  the  altar  and  of  the  offerings 
there  presented,  which  typify  life  and  health,  regeneration  and  purity.'' 
It  was  used  to  symbolise  sin  and  defllement  While,  in  the  later  Jewish 
literature,  unleavened  bread  was  an  emblem  of  the  virtuous  instincts 
of  the  hearty  '^  and  the  New  Testament  speaks  of  the  unleavened  bread 


Sacrif.  p.  275;  Bosenm.  Schol.  Lev.  111. 
17;  eomp.  Sirabo,  XV.  iii.  14;  fflfier, 
ReaU\V6rt.  11. 4S9 ;  Michael..  Mot.  R.  IV. 
i  200,  and  on  Lev.  VII.  22—25. 

7  The  latliT  kind  of  fat  ^as  later 
distinguiithcd  by  the  name  |D^t*;  sec 
notes  on  Lev.  VII.  2S-— 34 ;  com^.Yoreh 
Deak  {64.  4—9,  H;  CVH  HISD,  p.  24. 
Tlie  Koran  (VI.  142)  inaceurately  ob- 
server, thsl  the  Pentateuch  did  not 
prohibit  the  fat  that  is  on  the  back  of 
the  quadrupeds,  or  their 'intestines,  or 
between  their  leg^. 

•  nmai  ntex     • 

•  Le%-.  VIL  24;  romp.XVIL  ISIXXIL 
S ;  sec  notes  on  VII.  22 — 27. 

«<>  Uv.  n.  11 ;  XXIIL  IS;  comp.  Am. 
IV.  5.  ««  Sec  p.  9. 


IS  31atth.  XHL  33;  Luke  XIII.  21. 

IS  Jerome  renders,  therefore,  Ct*^«7 
(1  Cor.  V.  6;  Gal.  V.  9)  by  eorrampil. 
The  ohjections  raised  ag^ainst  this  view 
hy  Hofmann  (Schriflhewris,  U.  1 .  p.  1 54) 
and  Neumann  (in  Schneider's  Zeitschr. 
1S53,  pp.  333  J99.)  are  unimportant. 
The  etymolo^  of  "^^^r  leads  to  the 
idea  of  efferteieing  (comp.  tv/tti  and 
^«,  fermentum  and  ferveo,  etc. ;  and 
fcrmentum  poetically  for  the  ebullition 
of  anger  and  passion ;  Plant,  Casin.  IL 
V.  17;  Merc.  V.  iii.  3;  /mmn.  IIL  ISS, 
and  Raperti  in  loc.).  Tlie  remarks  of 
KuHz  (Opferc.  pp.  250,  251),  starting 
from  correct  premises,  stray  into  over- 
refined  conclusions. 

u  aion  nr  (or  n3o  rnsr). 
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of  sinceritj  and  truth";  *  learen,  or  Hhe  lea?eii  in  the  doogh**,^  became 
a  very  frequent  metaphor  for  the  evil  propensities  of  man;'  the  New 
Testament  familiarly  alludes  to  Hhe  learen  of  malice  and  wickedness"/ 
the  *leaYen  of  the  Pharisees*'  which  is  'hypocrisy'*/  and  the  'leaTon 
of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees**  which  is  their  perverse  Moctrine*';* 
and  it  was  a  current  maxim,  that  as  "a  little  leaTon  lea?ens  the  whole 
lump**/  one  sinAil  thought  that  is  harboured  in  the  mind  renders  the 
sacrifice  unaTailing  and  unaccepted.  Hence  the  ordinance  scrupulously 
to  remoTo  from  the  houses  and  the  whole  land,  under  penalty  of  ex- 
cision, all  leaven  on  Passover,*  and  to  eat  unleavened  bread  exclu- 
sively during  the  seven  days,  though  partly  intended  as  a  historical 
reminiscense,*  and  partly  as  a  symbol  of  the '^read  of  affliction**  which 
the  Israelites  ate  in  Egypt,  ^*  was  also  understood  to  prefigure  that 
sanctity  and  purity  which  behove  the  people  chosen  to  enter  into  a 
solemn  covenant  vrith  God  for  the  revelation  and  diffusion  of  His  truth. '  * 
But  the  notion  of  absolutely  removing  from  the  altar  which  secures 
spiritual  life  all  that  recalls  the  condition  of  decay,  this  notion,  complex 
and  allegorising,  belongs  obviously  not  to  an  early,  but  to  a  very 
advanced  stage  of  religious  thought,  and  it  accords  fully  with  the  whole 
edifice  of  the  Levitical  laws  of  sacrifice. 

Several  other  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  exclusion  of 
leaven  ^  because  this  is  an  image  of  infiated  haughtiness  and  insolence, 
arrogance  and  self-conceit;*'  or  because  it  imparts  to  the  bread  a 
sensual  stimulant  antagonistic  to  offisrings,  whence  the  Hebrews  were 
to  be  accustomed  to  the  use  of  unleavened  bread,  as  in  primitive  times;  * ' 
or  its  absence  in  the  vegetable  oblations  was  to  correspond  with  the 
quality  of  faulUessness  in  animal  sacrifices:'*  to  all  which  opinions 
nearly  the  same  objections  apply  as  have  above  been  urged  against 
many  untenable  explanations  of  the  meaning  of  fai 

The  views  entertained  by  the  Hebrews  regarding  leaven,  were 
shared  by  the  ancient  nations.    They  are,  in  fact,  plainly  stated  in 


1  1  Cor.  V.8,  atv0M  tiUm^vtitK  mU 

•  jnn  "UP  (or  Mtna  irur);  cen. 

VI.  5;  Vin.21 ;  1  Chr.XXDLlS;  comp. 
Taim.Snee.hia;  Sanhedr.  91^;  Bab. 
Balhr.  584i:  Bench.  17«.  The  verb 
f^Onn  took,  therefore,  the  meaning  of 
d€t€rhratmg\  tee  no.  10  of  this  Sec- 
tion; eorop.  also  Lighifoot,  on  Matth. 
XVI.  6,  0pp.  II.  p.  334. 

*  Ziff^fl  MMMic  MM  n9wfiqiaq^  1  Cor. 
V.8. 


•  Luke  XII.  I ;  comp.  Mark  VIII.  15. 

•  Matth.  XVI.  6,  II,  12. 
'  1  Cor.  V.  6;  Gal.  V.  9. 

•  Exod.  Xn.  15,  19;  Xin.  7;  Deut. 
XVI.  II.        •  Exod.  XII.  39. 

!•  ^ij;  On^  Deut  XVI.  3. 

II  Comp.  CoronL  on  Exod.  p.  197. 

IS  PhUo,  De  Victim,  c  6. 

»  Bau€r,  TQbing.  Zeitsch.  1. 68,  69 ; 
Keumann^  L  c;  comp.  also  Emald  in 
Zeitschr.  fQr  d.Kand.  d.  Morgenl.  111.423. 

i«  Ohier,  L  c.  p.  623. 
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the  followingremark  of  Plutarch:  'IJeaven  itself  comes  from  corruptioii, 
and  corrapts  the  dough  with  ivtiich  it  is  mixed^ . . .  and  in  general, 
fermentation  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  putrefaction*';  **  therefore  the  priest 
of  Jupiter  (flamen  Dialis)  was  forbidden  to  touch  leaven ;  *  *  and  so  rigidly 
was  he  to  be  shielded  from  contact  with  everything  that  even  remotely 
implied  the  idea  of  deterioration,  that  the  same  prohibition  was  ex- 
tended to  flour,  which  was  regarded  as  com  ''deadened  as  it  were  and 
destroyed  by  grinding",'^  because  it  lost  the  strength  of  a  seed-grain 
without  immediately  obtaining  the  usefulness  of  food.  '* 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  two  exceptional  cases  in  which 
leavened  bread  .was  admitted  in  the  sacrificial  service  of  the  Hebrews.  '* 
Pentecost  was  the  ''Feast  of  Conclusion' V'^  because  it  marked  the 
completion  of  the  corn-harvest  commenced  on  Passover.  On  that 
festival,  therefore,  which  was  made  the  occasion  of  thanks-giving  for 
the  sustenance  and  plenty  graciously  provided  by  God  for  His  people, 
it  was  deemed  appropriate  to  offer  to  Him,  as  a  firstfruit-oblation,  the 
daily  and  ordinary  bread,  or  leavened  wheaten  loaves,  while,  on  Pass- 
over, new  barley  was  presented  with  equal  fitness.'' 

A  kindred  reason  seems  to  have  suggested,  in  praise-offerings,'' 
the  permission  of  leavened  bread  as  an  accessory  to  unleavened  cakes. 
The  joy-offerings  bore  a  homely  and  familiar  character;  the  worshipper 
who,  in  convivial  repast,  partook  of  his  own  gift,  felt  that  God  stood  to 
him  in  the  relation  of  a /ric'ra//;"  the  .sacred  act  was  devoted  to  the 
Dispenser  of  every  blessing  rather  than  to  the  King  or  Judge;  on  such 
occasions,  the  ordinary  leavened  bread,  when  eaten  by  the  offerer  at 
the  sacrificial  meal,  was  well  suited  to  remind  him  not  less  of  the 
benign  than  the  awful  attributes  of  the  Deity. '^ 

10.  Honey. 

The  connection  in  which  the  prohibition  of  honey  is  introduced, 

is  alone  sufficient  to  guide  us  in  determining  the  reason  of  the  ordinance: 

"No  bloodless  offering  which  you  shall  bring  to  the  Lord  shall  be  made 

fermented;'*  for  you  shall  bum  no  leaven,  nor  any  honey,  in  any 


*»  QuacM.  Rom.  109,  ^  6i  Ivt^n  rh^- 
99T  in  ^&9^aiQ  avT^  Mii  f&ti^t  ri  fv» 
^tifta  fUfrviihfi . . .  mai  (ilmq  hvu  oipf^ 
^  tvi^uotq  firou. 

■•  Plut.  Lc;  Cell,  NoctAttX.xv.  19 
(farinam  fermento  itnbaUm  adtingere 
ei  fat  non  est). 

"  JIf viiffar^r  ;  //oin.  Od.  H.  355; 
comp.  Apoil*  Rkoft.  I.  1073. 

1*  Piui.  1.  c^—  111  Latin  fermentum 


occurs  in  the  sen^^e  of  corrupium;  Pet' 
$ius,  Sal.  I.  24  and  Casaubon.  in  loc. 
M  \jov.  XXIII.  1 7 ;  VII.  1 3 ;  see  p.  1 07. 

so  nniryn  Jn  (Aoa^&a,Jot.  Antui. 

X.  6) ;  sec  Corom.  on  Exod.  pp.  453, 455, 
459.  St  See  p.  121. 

M  wcbiff  min  rai,  Uv.  ^^l.  12. 

«  Sec  p.  2. 

u  Comp.  Comm.  on  VII.  11—21. 

'» rsn  ^P.  ^- 
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offering  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire.'*^  From  this  combination  of  lea?en 
and  honey  it  is  evident,  that  both  alike  were  disallowed  because  they 
create  fermentation,^  and  thns  involye  those  notions  of  corruption  and 
decay  so  utterly  antagonistic  to  the  nature  of  the  life-givbg  altar.' 
It  is  needless  to  state,  that  honey  was  everywhore  highly  prized  not 
only  as  a  delicacy,  and  that  therefore  everything  pleasant  was  commonly 
compared  with  the  'sweetness  of  honey,*' ^  but  that,  if  eaten  together 
with  other  food,  it  was  considered  extremely  nutritious,  conducive  to  a 
healthy  complexion*  and  longevity;*  that  hence  it  was,  and  is,  in  the 
East  extensively  mixed  with  bread  and  pastry,  and  that  honey-cakes  were 
frequently  offered  to  the  gods.  ^  But  it  is  equally  well  known  t}iat  honey 
easily  turns  sour;*  therefore,  vinegar  was  prepared  by  washing  honey- 
pots  and  -combs  with  water  which  was  then  boiled;*  and  this  circum- 
stance gave  rise  to  a  corresponding  usage  in  the  Hebrew  language  '* 

This  being  the  simple  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  prohibition,  it 
is  surprising  to  notice  the  numerous  reasons,  often  curious  and  fanciful, 
that  have  been  assigned  for  it 

Some,^'  laying  stress  on  the  words,  Hhey  (the  leaven  and  the 
honey)  shall  not  come  upon  the  altar  as  a  sweet  odour",'-  hold  that 
honey  was  forbidden  because,  in  being  burnt,  it  emits  an  offensive 


iLev.  II.  11. 

« 

s  The  term  f^DH  not  merely  denotes 
food  mixed  with  Uaven^  but  also  with 
any  other  fermenting  matter ;  and  hence 
the  verb  pDlin  means,  generally,  to 
become  acid  or  iour  (as  f^),  or  figura- 
tively io  become  wone^  io  fall  into  cor- 
rupiion  {Talm.  Rosh.  Hash.  3&),  or  Io 
exasperate  {Tar^.  Prov.  XXV.  8; 
XXVIII.  7),  and  VEjn  to  afflict  (Targ. 
Prov.  X.  1). 

s  Therefore,  some  Rabbinical  autho- 
rities, as  5Iaimonides  and  Rabbi  Levi 
of  Barcelona,  regarding  the  iigunction 
concerning  leaven  and  honey  as  one 
prohibition,  count  it  so  in  the  list  of 
the  613  laws  distinguished  by  the 
Talmud  in  the  Pentateuch  (comp. 
Hinchfeld,  Halach.  Exegete,  (  182); 
while  others,  as  Nachmanides  and 
JVD,  divide  it  into  two  separate  com- 
mands. 

«  Judg.XIV.]S;Ezek.III.d;Ps.XIX. 
11;  CXIX.  1U3;  Prov.  XIII.  H;  Cant. 
IV.  n  ;  Sir.  XXIV.  20;  XUX.  1 ;  Rev. 


X.9, 10;  comp. /Tom. II.  1.249;  Theocr. 
VUI.  81,  82;  XX.  25—27;  Motek,  I.  9; 
etc.,  etc. ;  comp.  Bockart,  Hieroz.  IV.  1 2 
(II.  523,  524). 

'  Hippocr.  De  Affect,  cc.  50,  54. 

•  Plin,  XXII.  24  (.*»3);  Diopban,  Geo- 
pon.  XV. 

7  Comp.  JSTor.Epistl.x.  11  (mellitae 
placentae). 

•  Plin.  II.  N.  XI.  15  (mclla  vel  roi- 
numo  contactu  roris  acesccntia). 

•  P/m.  11.N.  X.XI.  14  (4S). 

10  For  CHTin  meanit,  in  Talmadical 
writings,  to  become  sowr  or  corrupted 
(asBab.MetH38ii;  Sabb.l54&;  Sanhed. 
101  a),  that  is,  to  be  affected  by  the 
qualities  of  tb^.  It  is,  therefore,  un- 
necessary to  take  Cnsin  in  the  sense 
of  dttlcedinem  amittere,  implying  the 
contrary  meaning  of  TQ^  (so  Buxtorf, 
Lez.Rabb.  p.  500,  a.  o.),  after  the  ana- 
logy of  NOn  to  iin  and  NDTI  to  free 
from  tin  (see  Gramm.  {  37.  Zby 

*i  As  Jtosenm.  on  I^vit  II.  11. 

«  mrr  J  tmh,  Lev.  n.  1 2. 
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smell;  but  this  opinion  eyidentlj  attributes  to  the  words  "for  a  sweet 
odour'*  a  material  and  external  sense,  which  thej  do  not  possess  in  the 
Pentateuch.  * ' 

Philo^*  belieyes  the  honey  to  have  been  objectionable  because  the 
bee  is  not  a ''dean*'  animal;  since  ''it  derives  its  birth  from  the  putrefaction 
and  corruption  of  dead  oxen,  just  as  drones  and  wasps  spring  from  the 
bodieaof  horses.'*  This  fiction,  entertained  by  classical  writers  also,'*  is 
overthrown  by  the  familiar  fact  that  the  bee  has  a  natural  aversion  te 
lifeless  bodies,  to  meat^  blood,  and  fat,  and  eagerly  shuns  repulsive 
places.^*  The  bee**,  says  Aristotle,  'Is  the  only  insect  that  never  touches 
anything  putrid*';*^  and  the  swarm  carefully  removes  the  dead  bodies 
of  its  own  species.  '*  Its  nature  is  clean.  **  It  was  hence  extensively 
honoured  with  the  epithets  pure  and  wise.  It  was  so  regarded  by  the 
Pythagoraeans,  because  it  does  not  settle  on  beans  looked  upon  them 
with  dislike.'®  The  Pythian  priestess  was  described  as  the  bee  of 
Delphi*'''  It  was  called  the  best  animal,  and  therefore  sacred  to  Zeus 
Aristaeus  (a^oroc).  Holy  bees  watched  the  grotto  where  Jupiter  was 
bom.  Melissa  was  his  nurse,  Ka^MdUaeus  one  of  his  sons;''  the  former 
was  the  earliest  discoverer  and  preparer  of  pure  and  innocent  human 
food,  and  especiallyintroduced  and  taught  the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees." 
Luna  also,  presiding  over  births,  was  called  Melissa,  and  so  every 
priestess  of  Ceres,  as  guardian  of  the  mysteries  of  the  earthly  goddess. 


IS  See  p.  8. 

i«  Pkih,  De  VicUm.  e.  6. 

«»  Comp.  Virg.  Gcorg.  IV.  550—558 
(Adtpiciant  liqucfacta  bourn  per  vis- 
cera tolo  Stridcre  apes  utero,  ct  ruptis 
efforvcre  costis);  IV.  16S;  Servius  ad 
Virg.  Aen.  I.  435 ;  Ovid,  Bletam.  XV 
364—367;  Varro,  R.  R.  II.  3;  III.  16 
Plin,  XI.  20  or  23  (comp.  X.  66  or  86) 
put.  Clcom.  C.39;  Aelian.  II.  N.  II.  57 
Porphffr.  De  Antr.  Nymph.  15  (ok,  sc 
/•tlirr«K«  Pot*ft9%iq  %»9a*  ov/f/?//9iy«cr); 
Orig,  c  CeU.  IV  {U  ^^c  r*V^^  z*^- 
JUcoa  mtu  i^  Xnnov  09^^).  The  passage 
Judg.  XIV.  8  does  not  prove  that  a 
similar  notion  was  entertained  by  the 
Hebrews;   for  it  says  merely  that  a 
swarm  of  bees  was  fimnd,  not  that  it 
was  genermted,  in  the  dry  and  inodo- 
rous skeleton  of  the  carcase. 

!•  Vmrr.  R.  R.ni.  16,  nulla  harum 
assidit  in  loco  inquinato,  etc. 


17  Aristot,  Hist.  An.  VIII.  13;  comp. 
Piin.  XI.  21  or  24  (omncs  vespac  came 
vciicuntur  contra  quam  apes  quae  nul- 
lum corpus  altingunt.) 

>«  Virg,  Georif.  IV.  255,  256  (cor- 
pora luce  canMitum  exportant  tectia, 
etc.);  Piin,  II.  N.  XI.  18  or  20;  Ael.  H. 
N.  V.  49;  comp.  Boch.  I.  c.  IV.  10,  II ; 
pp.  503.  504,  515. 

19  Quod  sequuntur  omnia  pura, 
Varro,  I.  c. 

2^  Porfthtfr.  Dc  Antro  Nymph.  e.l9; 
comp.  Plut.  \)c  Amor.  Prol.  c.  2  (rigr 
fiiUrrar  f;ftuQ  aof^  «aAov/i«r  mm 
roftiZofttr);  Phile^  De  Ape,  c.  28  (mm 

cian^  Halcyon,  e.  5  (oo^ip  ^timv  f^Ut" 
roc  i^attv). 

SI  Pind.  ryth.  IV.  106(60). 

'>  Antonim.  Liber,  c.  13. 

>3  Schol.  Pindar.  Pyth.  IV.  106;  comp. 
Creuzer,  Symb.  D.  585,  586. 
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The  bee  was  the  emblem  of  the  Hoses  ;>  it  was  the  symbol  of  the 
straggle  between  virtue  and  yice;  of  the  mind  which  governs  matter; 
of  the  sonl  which  returns  to  its  divine  origin;'  and  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, of  royal  dignity.'  The  Hindoos  frequently  represented  the 
god  Erishnu  with  a  bee  hovering  over  his  head.*  Its  wonderfnl 
habits  and  instincts  were  the  types  of  domestic  and  social  order,  of 
the  foundation  of  states  and  colonies,  of  blessings  and  plenty  secured 
by  judicious  industry,  and  even  of  .the  manifest  working  of  the  divjpe 
spirit.'  The  very  belief  of  the  birth  of  the  bee  from  the  decay- 
ing body  of  the  bull,  was  converted  into  a  fine  allegory  of  the  soul 
emerging  and  rising  from  the  depths  of  terrestrial  matter,  and  iBoaring 
to  its  celestial  home,  where  it  rejoins  the  deity  of  which  it  is  a  part; 
for  the  bee  is  a  ^ome-loving  animal."'  Bacchus,  the  dispenser  of 
sustenance  and  joy,  was  termed  Hhe  father  of  the  bees**'  or  Brisaeus.' 
From  all  these  facts  it  will  naturally  appear  that  honey  itself  was  not 
considered  unclean;  it  was  presented  as  a  firstfruit-offering;*  it  could 
bo  mixed  with  those  oblations  which  were  permitted  to  be  'leavened*';  *' 
and  it  was  freely  allowed  by  Jewish  tradition. '  ^  Leaven,  though  prepared 
from  the  very  mass,  of  which  the  bloodless  offering  consisted,  was  for^ 
bidden  to  be  burnt  on  the  altar:  it  is  therefore  evident,  that  it  was  not 
the  oritjin  of  leaven  and  honey  which  caused  their  exclusion.   In  fact, 


*  Phihiirai,  Icon.  If.  8 ;  Farro,  I.  c; 
comp.  Creuzer^  L  c. 

«  Comp.  Creuzer^  1.  c.  IV.  351. 

s  Ammian.  Mareell  XVII.  Iv.  11; 
Creuzer.lc.  II.  2 13.  The  Hebrew  name 
•TJi^^,  however,  is  scarcely  traceable 
to  *Cn  in  the  sense  of  guiding  and 
ruling  (Vs.  XVIII.  48;  XLVII.  4;  so 
Bock.  Hioroz.n.  502),  hut  if  not  to  *OT 
to  fhater  (Fursi,  Lex.  I.  285),  to  tn 
in  the  meaning  of  leading  or  being  led, 
so  that  it  properly  means  iirarM ;  comp. 

agmen    and  agere,   and  the  Arabic 

s 

«  IT.  Menzei,  MythoL  Forsch.  L 
194  j^. 

•  Arisioi.  Hist  Anim.  IX.  27;  Ffrg. 
Georg.  IV.  219,  220  (esse  apibus  par- 
tem divinae  mentis,  ct  haustuM  Aethe- 
rios  dixcre);  Opid,  Fast  III.  736;  PHm. 
H.  N.  XI.  IS,  20(19)  iqg.;  Aeiian.  Hist 
An.  V.  12,  13;  XVIL  35;  Farro,  R.  R. 
in.  IG;  Menzei,  L  c.  L  171^234. 


•  0iUar^^v  t^tw,  comp.  Creuzer^ 
Symb.  IV.  353;  II.  586,  587. 

1  ^ofiii.Dionys.V.  21519^.,  265  fff.; 
comp.  Ovid,  Fast  III.  735, 736 ;  Tihmlt. 
I.  vii.  53,  54. 

•  From  pUrru9  (for  ^fiUrrstr)  to 
cut  out  the  comb  of  bees,  to  take  the 
honey  (f^iU);  Plat.  Rep.  VIU.  15, 
p. 564  E.  (comp.  Stepk.  Byz.  v.  p^Ua)\ 
hardly  from  the  Chaldaean  r*D  the 
flow  of  Money  from  the  comb  (BocA. 
L  c.  p.  520). 

•  Lev.  n.  12.  Therefore,  not  even 
the  idea,  harmonizing  indeed  with  the 
sacrificial  regulation  that  nothing  was 
to  be  employed  that  was  not  the  pro- 
duce of  human  labour  (so  Theodoret; 
see  pp.  78,  81),  can  have  guided  the 
legislator ;  nor  would  it  apply  to  all 
honey,  a  large  part  of  which  was 
gained  by  cultivation. 

«•  See  p.  85. 

"  Urg.  Jon.  in  Lev.  XL  20,  CTO 
b'DtW  taOTi  NBOn;  r«/jii.B€cbor. 
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some  ancient  philosophers  and  theologians  ascribed  to  the  honey 
itself  purifying  and  preserring  power  capable  of  healing  old  wounds^ 
removing  dimness  of  sight, ' '  and  preventing  putrefaction,  whence  it  was 
nsed  for  embalming  and  instilled  into  the  noses  of  the  dead  to  shield 
the  bodies  from  decomposition.*'  Accordingly,  honey  was  understood  as 
a  symbol  of  rectitude  and  integrity  of  life.  *^  It  was  supposed  to  have 
been  the  sole  sustenance  of  the  earliest  men  in  their  golden  age  of 
innocence  and  perfect  virtue.  Bread  and  honey  were  the  ordinary  food 
of  the  kings  and  priests  of  Persia,  of  Pythagoras  and  his  followers,^' 
of  the  rigid  Jewish  sect  of  the  Essenes,  and  hence  also  of  John  the 
Baptist**  At  the  initiation  in  certain  rites,  the  hands  were  washed 
with  honey,  not  with  water,  to  indicate  that  they  ought  to  be  dean 
from  all  wickedness  and  pollution.  Honey  was  eaten  to  purifjf  the 
tongue  from  sin.  *^  The  libations  of  honey  **  were  described  as  sober ^^^ 
in  contradistinction  to  those  of  wine.^®  The  Persians  offered  honey  to 
Mithras,  because  it  symbolised  this  god  most  clearly  as  the  guardian 
and  preserver  of  fruits.  It  was  holy  to  the  Naiades,  because  their 
element,  the  water,  is  purifying,  not  liable  to  putrefaction,  and,  as  was 
considered,  conducive  to  generation.  Therefore,  bees  were  believed  to 
deposit  their  honey  in  bowls  and  jars,  because  these  vessels  typify 
fountains. 

As  if  aware  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  first  reason,  Philo  adds 
another  one,  hardly  more  convincing;  the  laws,  he  observes,  interdicted 
honey  in  order  to  indicate  that  ''all  superfluous  pleasure  is  unholy, 
making  indeed  the  things  that  are  eaten  sweet  to  the  taste,  but  later 
inflicting  bitter  and  incurable  pains,  by  which  the  soul  must,  of 
necessity,  be  agitated  and  thrown  into  confusion'*;  and  this  opinion, 
variously  modified,  recurs  repeatedly.  The  Talmud  commenting  on 
those  verses  of  the  Proverbs  which  advise  a  moderate  use  of  honey,'* 
applies  them  figuratively  to  all  kinds  of  intemperance,  even  to  excesses 
in  spiritual  matters  and  in  speculation.^^  Theodoref  deemed  it  unfit 
for  the  altar  as  a  aymbol  of  sensual  enjoyment,  since,  in  primitive  times, 

lb\  comp. Lemyiobn,  Zoologie  dcsTal- 
mad  ff  89,  403. 

»  />fO#ror.ILl0];/>/ra.XXlX.6(38). 

IS  Berod,  1.  196;  LmerH.  ID.  904; 
Pirn,  VII.  3;  XXn.  24  or  50  (moUi» 
quidcm  ipsias  natuin  Ulii  est  at  patrcs- 
cere  corpora  non  sinat). 

i«  Comp.  Parphfr.  Ant  Nymph,  e.  1 5. 

<>  Aihem,  X.  13;  Dhg,  Laert  Pyth. 
Vin.  i.  1 8.  i«  Matth,  UL  4 ;  Ma^k  I. 
6;  comp.  Creuz.  Symb.  IV.  361. 


17  Potj^h.  1.  c.  (M^oi^tNi*  di  aol 

PM.  Synip.  IV.  vi.  fin. 
t«  JVtgfiiXia,  Pimi.  Cohib.  Ir.  16/ffi. 
«•  Comp.  Pdrjtk.  I  c  16—19. 
11  Pn>v.  XXV.  16,  27;  comp.  Ptrnd. 

Ncm.  VII.  52  (77),  »«e*^  ijr««  *«<  f^^^ 
S3  Taim.  Chag.  14&. 
Si  Ooaest  I.  in  Levit, 
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and  before  the  cultiyation  of  the  vine,  it  was  a  luxary  of  the  dissipated, 
was  believed  to  lead  to  wild  indalgences  and  carnal  desires,  to  indolence 
and  thoughtlessness,  and  being  effenrescent,  symbolised  haughtiness 
and  contumacy;*  it  was,  in  fact,  used  as  an  emblem  of  death,  or  of 
secret  corruption  by  sin,'  ''because  the  life  of  the  soul  perishes  by 
pleasure**:'  it  was  designed  to  teach  that  whoeyer  is  intent  upon  good 
works,  must  shun  sensuality  and  exercise  rigid  severity  towards  him- 
self. *  Hence  Jerome '  believes  that  nothing  that  is  merely  sweet,  without 
having  in  it  an  element  of  pungent  truth,*  was  to  be  offered  in  the 
sanctuary;^  and  Nachmanides  declared  that  everything  sweet  must  be 
tempered  with  bitterness,  just  as  Gh)d,  in  creating  the  world,  coupled 
mercy  and  judgment.  These  opinions  disregard  the  unmistakeable  hints 
of  the  Hebrew  text,  which  forbids  honey,  not  because  it  is  sweety  but 
because  it  is  'fermenting*'  (ypn),  and  which  fixes  for  the  exclusion  no 
other  reason  than  for  the  prohibition  of  leaven. 

It  inay  be  curious  to  notice  Plutarch's  statements  on  the  subject.* 
He  is  notorious  for  his  inveterate  tendency  to  compare  the  institutions 
of  the  Hebrews  with  the  rites  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus.  Thus  he 
contends,  the  name  LevUes  was  derived  from  Li/sius  (Awnog)  or  Euius 
(Eviog),  and  that  of  Sahhath  from  the  Siabbae,  or  Bacchantes;  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  was  a  festival  of  Bacchus,  when  the  people  entered  the 
temple  with  ^yrsi*'  in  their  hands;*  the  mitre  of  the  High-priest** 
resembled  the  tiara  worn  by  Bacchus;  and  the  bells  of  his  robe'^  were 
imitations  of  the  timbrels  and  drums  used  at  the  nocturnal  celebrations 
of  the  same  god,  to  increase  the  mirthful  noise.  Pursuing  his  self- 
chosen  path,  Plutarch  dogmatically  asserts  that  the  Jews  originally  . 
employed  honey  for  their  drink-offerings;  that  later,  however,  they 
substituted  wine,  which  had  been  presented  to  them  by  Bacchus;  but 
they  cairefully  avoided  to  mix  it  with  honey,  which  would  have  spoiled 
the  gift  of  the  god;  just  as  the  Greeks  honoured  him  with  libations 
consisting  of  honey  alone,  without  any  wine,  because  both,  if  mixed, 
are  absolutely  opposed  to  each  other.  But  this  view  has  not  even  the 
support  of  history ;  for  the  ancients  regarded  the  compound  of  wine 
and  honey*'  as  most  delicious,  as  Plutarch  himself  remarks  in  the  very 

«  See  Porphyr.  1.  e.  16,  17.  •  Mordaeit  veritatis. 

>  Miekael  Typi^ch.  GoltongeUhrt-  t  Comp.  (>v/raiii,  DeS«critl.vuL9. 

hcit,  p.  90.  3  Porphyr.  L  c.  18.  •  Sympos.  IV.  vi.  2. 

*  Hengiienb,  Auth.  d.  Pent  11.  650;  •  Comp.  Lev.  XXIIL  40. 

eomp.  Chriflolog.  III.  26,  120  (on  Hon.  ^^  ^Wfi^  ^^  XXVni.  4,  37—39. 

UI.  1);  Opfer,  p.  46.  ti  D^JC^,  vers.  33--35. 

»  EpiM.  23  ad  Eustoch;  eomp.Epi»t  ts  QM^^l^  or  in  UUn  mmlwm. 
*2  ad  GaudcnI. 
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same  work.  ^'  Besides,  the  prohibition  of  Leyiticus  relates  to  honey  as 
a  separate  substance,  not  to  its  mixture  with  wine, 

Maimonides  *  ^  asserts  that  honey  was  forbidden  to  the  Israelites, 
because  it  was  commonly  used  at  the  sacrifices  of  the  heathens.  It  is 
true  that  it  was  dedicated  to  nearly  all  gods,  >*  among  others  to  Janus, 
when  he  was  implored  to  grant  *a  sweet"  or  happy  year,**  and  espe- 
cially to  the  OTil  deities  and  those  of  the  lower  world,  to  Pluto  and 
Proserpine,  Hecate  and  the  Furies.*^  But  the  Pentateuch,  though 
opposing  pagan  notions,  left  untouched  innocuous  pagan  customs,  which 
it  readily  employed  if  capable  of  embodying  useful  religious  ideas.*' 
If  it  had  meant  consistently  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  opposition, 
it  would  haTe  rejected  the  domestic  animals  for  Tictims,  flour,  incense, 
oil,  and  salt,  nay  the  sacrifices  themsehes,  which  yet  Maimonides 
regards  as  an  accommodation  to  deep-rooted  pagan  usages.** 

Again,  it  has  been  supposed  that  honey  was  looked  upon  with 
disfoyour,  because  it  was  largely  employed  at  the  libations  for  the  dead,^* 
which  the  Hebrews  were  to  hold  in  abhorrence;' '  but  such  libations 
frequently  consisted  of  oil  and  wine,  which  were  not  excluded  from  ihe 
offerings  of  the  Hebrews. '* 

Some  imagined  that  the  bloodless  oblations  were  to  be  pure  and 
unmixed  flour;  others,  that  being  pleasant  to  the  taste,  honey  might 
mislead  to  the  belief  that  offerings  are  agreeable  to  Ood  in  proportion 
to  their  palatableness ;  and  others  again,  *'  that,  being  a  later  and 
artificial  innoyation,  perhaps  combined  with  idolatrous  mysteries,  it 
was  banished  by  a  legislator  desirous  to  restore  the  old  and  patriarchal 
simplicity  in  the  sacrificial  sendee:  but  the  bloodless  offerings  contained, 
besides  flour,  also  salt,  oil,  and  wine;  and  the  Leyitical  rites,  in  point 
of  simplicity,  differed  vastly  from  primeval  practices. 


13  Sympos.  VIII.  ix.  3  (iJdAora  rfr 
f/l'Artr...  oM/ifJU);  comp.  fa/m.  Abod. 
Zar.  30a  (where  T.^U^  —  oM/.<JU 
—  if  explained  T^O^OI  BQ11  p); 
Pol^b.  XII.  2 ;  Dhscor.  V.  1 5, 1 6 ;  Piaut. 
Pert.  I  iiL  7;  Cic,  De  Orat  II.  70; 
Paltad.  VIIL  7;  Macrob.  Sat  VIL  12; 
P/m.  XIV.  4(6);  XXII.  24  (53);  tee  ako 
Horn,  Od.  X.  234.  235;  Itor.  Sat  D.  ii. 
15,  16;  iv.  24—27;  Mart  IV.  xiiL3,4. 

i«  Moreh  Ncboch.  ID.  46. 

w  Comp.  eap.  Paui.  V.  xv.  6. 

!•  Ovid,  Fatt  L  1S5— 188  (ut  ret 
kapor  ilie  tequatur,  £t  pera^t  coeptum 
dulett  nt  annus  iter). 


17  jr/N>//.AAo</.in.  1034,1035;  comp. 
also  Virg,  VI.  4 17 ;  etc.  Proserpine  her- 
telf  bore  the  name  nihxmSnq  {Tkcocr. 
XV.  94). 

IS  See  Comm.  on£xod.  pp.  1S4,221. 

t»  See  pp.  56,  57. 

>•  Comp.  Ham.  11.  XXIll.  170;  Od. 
XXrV.  6S;  Eurip.  Iphif^.Taur.  165,  ItUi 
(a  rcx^OK  ^tlvriy^a  mItm),  634,  635. 

»  Spencer,  De  Lvg(f.  Ritt  11.  ix.  2, 
to  that  the  honey  wat  "diabolo  jure 
quasi  peculiari  vindicatum**. 

»  See  Sect  XX. 

"  As  Spencer,  Le||:y.  Ritt  II.  ix.  2; 
III.  ii.  2. 
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11.  Typical  Explanation. 
.  From  the  preceding  remarks  on  salt,  oil,  and  frank-incense,  on 
blood  and  fat,  on  leaTon  and  honey,  it  will  be  manifest  that  the  sytn- 
bdical  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  sacrifices  and  their  rituals  is  in 
accordance  witb  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures.  It  deriTOS  support  from 
other  commands  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  tendency  of  which  is  evidently 
symbolicaL  Phylacteries  are  plainly  ordained  as  a  "sign"  and  a 
'Memorial*'  for  the  Law  and  its  observance.  ^  The  golden  plate  (f^S) 
with  the  words  *^oliness  to  the  Lord",  worn  by  the  High-priest  on  his 
mitre,  was  clearly  designed  to  lead  the  Hebrews  to  a  consciousness  of 
their  sins,  and  thus  to  render  their  gifts  and  offerings  acceptable.' 
The  flesh  of  certain  classes  of  sin-offerings  was  to  be  consumed  by  the 
priests,  to  indicate  that  they  "removed  the  iniquity  of  the  congregation 
and  made  atonement  for  them  before  the  Lord."'  The  Hebrews  were 
enjoined  to  sit  in  Tabernacles  during  seven  days  every  year,  that  they 
might  perpetually  be  reminded  of  the  time,  when  their  ancestors,  res- 
cued from  Egyptian  bondage,  pitched  their  tents  in  the  desert  under 
Divine  protection.^  Moreover,  the  Hebrew  prophets  insisted  with  holy 
earnestness  upon  the  moral  and  spiritual  ends  of  all  ceremonials ;  and 
they  taught  impressively  by  symbolical  acts,'  which  indeed,  natural  in 
themselves,  are  peculiarly  suitable  and  attractive  to  a  childlike  intelli- 
gence requiring  to  perceive  the  ideas  in  some  outward  embodiment. 

But  very  different  from  the  symbolical  is  the  typical  explanation : 
this  regards  the  ceremoniea  and  events  of  the  Old  Testament  as  the 
prefigurements  of  some  corresponding  doctrine  or  occurrence  recorded 
in  the  New;*  it^  more  especially,  supposes  the  Hebrew  sacrifices  and 
their  rituals  to  foreshadow  the  person  and  nature,  the  life  and  death 
of  Christ^  As  it  has  exercised  a  momentous  infiuence  upon  the 
formation  of  religious  dogmas,  the  enquiry  is  not  uninteresting  what 
value  ought  to  be  attached  to  it  But  it  cannot  be  justly  estimated,  as 
will  presently  be  evident^  without  a  direct  reference  to  the  Talmudical 

1  Exod.  X111.  9,  ]n?l^1  . . .  niM^;  •  TypuK  e»t  quum  faelum  aliquod 

conip.  DeutVI.  8,  9;  Comm.  on  £xod.  a  V.  T.  acccrsitnr,   idqnc  exlcnditur 

XIII.  9.  praesi^ificavisse   alquc   adumbrate 

s  Exod.  XXYlll.  36,  38;  s«e  Comm.  aliquid  geslum  vd  gvrendum  inN.T.** 

on  Exod.  p.  548.  (Rwetui,  Praet  ad  Pa.  XLV);  comp. 

»  Lev.  X.  1 7 ;  comp.  Sect  X.  14 ;  XV.  Gtrkard,  Loei,  U.  67. 

4  Lev.  XXin.  43.  t  ''Omnia  victimaram  genera talibus 

•  Comp.  bai.  XX.  1—4;  Jer.  XIIL  ritihus  e(  ccremoniia  a  Moae  definita 


1—1 1 ;  XVllL  1—6;  XIX.  1—12; XXIV.  fuiuiic,  qnales  comaxime  pertinebant  ul 

t— 8;  XXVIL  2— 12 ;  XXVUI.  10—1 4 ;  aaenficia  JudaconimMcrillciumCbrisli 

XXXir.7— 14;£zek.lV.l— 13;  V.]— 4;  adumbrarenr  ((?«/ram,  DeSaerir.L10, 

Hoi.  IL  1—9;  m.  1—5;  ele.  p.107,201— 214); I^^. Op. L 701,707. 
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and  Babbinlcal  mode  of  exegesiB;  we  therefore  premise  a  short  deli-< 
neation  of  the  latter,  after  which  we  shall  compare  it  with  that  adopted 
in  the  New  Testament 

As  in  nature,  so  in  history,  the  same  things  are  often  repeated  at 
different  times  and  in  different  degrees  of  perfection;  the  deyelopment 
of  nations  and  of  mankind  advances  in  rhythmic  cycles,  each  complete 
in  itself  and  each  analogous,  bat  superior,  to  the  preceding.  The 
Hebrew  mind  had,  in  the  period  of  the  Old  Canon,  created  for  itself  a 
certain  system  of  religions  thought  and  public  devotion,  compact  and 
consistent,  and  for  the  time  entirely  satisfactory.  But  the  Jews  advan- 
ced; they  unfolded  the  germs  of  the  earlier  literature,  and  they 
assimilated  to  their  own  views  ideas  borrowed  from  the  creeds  of  other 
nations.  Yet  they  had  long  learnt  to  look  upon  the  Old  Testament  as 
the  all-embracing  code  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  which  must  contain — 
it  may  be  in  obscure  allusions  or  hidden  allegories  —  all  truths  that 
can  ever  be  discovered  by  the  human  intellect  to  the  end  of  time:  they 
acted  upon  the  conviction,  Hum  it  and  turn  it,  for  everything  is  in  if* 
Therefore,  they  strove  to  corroborate  any  new  conception  or  opinion  by 
connectingitwith  some  really  or  apparently  kindred  passage  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  they  introduced  that  connection  by  the  word  ^'asit  is  written."* 
For  instance,  BenZoma  said,  ''Who  is  wise?  He  who  learns  from  every 
body;  for  it  is  written,  'I  acquired  knowledge  from  all  who  taught 
me'**;**  though  the  words  employed  have  in  the  Psalms  where  they 
occur  a  very  different  meaning,  viz.  ''I  have  more  knowledge  than  all 
my  teachers." 

Such  midrashic  elements  began  to  appear  from  very  early  times, 
in  fact,  not  long  after  the  completion  of  the  second  Temple ;  they  are 
discernible  in  all,  even  the  oldest  translations  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in 
those  of  the  Septuagint,  Symmachus  andTheodotion,  in  Onkelos,  Jona- 
^than,  and  the  other  Targumim,  in  the  Peshito,  and  ewn  in  the  version, 
of  the  Samaritans  generally  so  reluctant  to  adopt  anything  from  the 
rival  sects ;  *  *  they  were  recognised  by  the  Essenes,  of  whom  Philo 
clearly  observes,  "Engaged  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  they  speculate  on 
their  national  philosophy  by  allegorising;  for  they  look  upon  the 
literal  expressions  as  symbols  of  some  secret  meaning  of  nature,  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed  in  those  figurative  expresnons;***'  and  Philo 

9  iTtfAft.  Aboth«V.25, 10.1)  n -|Dn         ti  Comp.  Zunx,  Goltetd.  Vortrige, 
n3  toyy  rOl  comp.  Pi.  L  2;  AcU      ccS,  4;/*r4Mlre/,  VontadienmrSep- 


XVII.  11 ;  JobD  V.  39;  Jos.  Ap.  1.  8.  luaginU,  pp.  179—191. 

t  nOMJV  or  nCKlBQ,  or  ytUl  or         i>  De  Vit  eontcmpl.  e.  3 ...  «bUi7|^ 

tnp  nom.      It  MiskR.  AboUu  IV.  1 ;  ^vrrtc,  itiHSi(  avfi<M«  t«  ^^  ^vn"^ 

T.^^.  ^ID^D-^^D  (Ps.  CXiX.  99).'  ^^i)vtkKvo|iKtt««%9^MK4mm%«^vi- 


iblical  tounciaiion  ,"  ana  oi  oiners  iniu  are  uku  jiiuuui<iiii&  buap 
y  a  liair,  as  they  are  little  alluded  to  in  the  Bible,  yet  develope< 
amerous  ordinances.*'*  But  gradually,  though  not  without  oppo 
om  some  more  sober  sects,  as  the  Saddacees  and  Baeothusians,' 
orsaed  the  same  path  with  greater  boldness  and  assurance ; 
Dnsidered  no  opinion  safe  against  later  fluctuations,  unless  guard 
criptural  authority;*  thej  deemed  it,  therefore,  necessary  to 
II  the  innumerable  expansions  of  the  Law  to  the  Bible,  ^  which 
iligently  searched  and  unscrupulously  employed  for  that  object 
ley  seriously  and  confidently  pointed  to  their  discoTeries,  no  i 
ow  strange  soeyer,  as  "^roofe"  of  the  doctrines  they  were  anxi< 
i£Fuse.*  In  this  manner,  that  which  at  first  was  understood  n 
s  a  happy  and  welcome  paralUl^  was  imperceptibly  convertec 
n  irrefatable  argttmeht* 

It  is  obTious  that  the  text  of  the  Bible  could  not  without  being  sti 
ield  the  desired  results.  How  could  the  unlimited  number  of  latei 
leas,  and  ethical  precepts  be  pressed  into  the  small  compass 


iir.  XXXDC.  1—3;  Taim.  Sanh.  3-la,  HO 

:^Dyo  Tvxh  hw  mn  rnpo ...  trtso. 

t  Ni^^pON  or  TC^.;  comp.  Miskn. 
\ahU.  viu.  7 ;  IX.  4 ;  Sanh.  VIII  2,  ^N 

Qi^  -DT  isnh  n^en  ^MBf  ^o  bv,  or 

J^OOn  ODD  ID^O  or  TO-^  p^. 

s  It  cmploy«,  like  the  Baraithas,  the 
vord  Bni  in  the  simple  sense  of  tfj> 


*  Ibid.  ]7W  rnjW3  p^bcvi  C 
vsano  nobni  ojno  enpo. 

»  Comp.  if^fibi.  Par.  III.  7;  .Me 

•  Comp.  Miskn,  Sot.  V.  2; 
Sot  276. 

^  Always  eiiquiriii(^  v^D  ^J 
or  pJO  or  pJD. 

•  njNn;  comp.  Tafm,  Chag 
1 1  (in  explanation  of  Miskn,  Ch 
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Old  Testament  without  the  most  fiazardoos  and  the  most  violent 
manipulations  ?  Indeed,  the  expedients  employed  b j  the  Talmudists  to 
gain  their  object,  form  a  most  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  human 
ingenuity  and  intellectual  perrersion;  they  are  barely  redeemed  from 
reckless  frivolity  by  the  religious  earnestness  which  prompted  them,  and 
the  high  aim  which  they  were  designed  to  serve  —  that  of  hallowing 
every  thought  and  elevating  every  relation  of  life.  It  was.  supposed 
that  the  diction  of  the  Bible,  that  is,  the  holy  language  of  Ood,  is 
superhumanly  profound  and  significant^  capable  of  involving  all  future 
progress  and  mental  life,  pregnant  of  marvellous  and  mysterious  power; 
that  it  teaches  many  things  at  once;  '^  hints  by  one  word  at  many  truths ; 
conceals  a  lesson  in  every  sign ;  is  designedly  obscure,  and  frequently 
renounces  current  expressions;  that  it  may  long  baffle  the  efforts  of 
human  reflection  and  penetration,  dimmed  as  these  are  by  sorrow  and 
suffering,  but  reveals  itself  at  last  to  pious  research;  while  the  enigmas 
that  remain  unsolved,  will  one  day  be  disclosed  by  the  light  of  the 
Redeemer  * '  —  views  which  were  encouraged  by  the  peculiar  and  inde- 
finite character  of  Hebrew  phraseology,  and  by  the  indistinctness  of 
many  legal  and  ritual  ordinances.  Occasionally,  a  gleam  of  a  better 
hermeneutical  method  broke  through  the  chaotic  confusion;  it  was 
declared,  ''In  the  whole  Law,  the  text  does  not  pass  beyond  the  literal 
sense*',*'  or  Hhe  Law  speaks  in  the  ordinary  language  of  men*V^  or 
specific  instances  were  judiciously  generalised  and  referred  to  similar 
cases :  but  the  actual  application  of  these  abstract  principles  was  a 
rare  and  unavoidable  exception;  as  a  rule,  they  were  absolutely  ignored, 
and  sometimes  expressly  disclaimed. '«  Ordinarily,  letters  of  the  Bibli- 
cal text  were  transposed  or  read  with  different  vowels  and  inteipreted 
accordingly,  combined  with  the  preceding  or  following  word,  or  permuted 
with  letters  of  a  similar  form**  or  of  an  analogous  position  in  the 
alphabet**  Words  were  interchanged  with  others  of  an  approximate 
sound,  or  read  in  a  different  order,  computed  according  to  the  numeri- 
cal value  of  their  letters,  and  then  replaced  by  others  making  up  the 
same  sum;  or  they  were  pronounced  superfluous,  unusual,  or  anomalous, 
on  purpose  to  render  them  available  as  supports  of  some  fancied  idea. 


K*  It  u  otivn  iiaid  njo  n'yocr  ^nv). 

11  Comp.  Taim.  Mcnach.  45a;  vtc. 
IS  Tafm.  Ycvam.  2-la;  Shabb.  G3#i; 

13  DIN  ^aape^a  .nm  rroi  {Taim. 

GiU.  Alb;  Kiddu>h«  lib;  Kelhub.  67^; 
Saiib.  nib;  Ncdar.  3a;  Zuvacb.  1066.; 

etc.);  ornu«6m)n  nnai,  or'e^ 


p7)D3,  to  account  for  pleonasms  in  the 
style  of  the  liililo;  or  WCm  3031  n^M 
13  303  13,  I*  Taim.  Yevani.  II A; 
24a.  1^  As  M  and  H,  1  and  1. 

<«  E.  g.,  according  to  the  rule  of  n'N 
Br3  or  0*3  !?•«,  %o  that  IJ^K?  in  Jer. 
XXV.  26  was  read  ^31;  comp.  BtLri. 
Alibrev.  lichraic.  |i.  41. 
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Some  particles  *  were  supposed  iiiTariably  to  inclade  something  else, 
others,'  always  to  exclnde  a  notion.  Yerses  were  torn  from  their 
context,  and  inyested  with  a  meaning  utterly,  foreign  to  it,  or  they 
were  diyided,  cut  asunder,  and  distorted  with  such  a  degree  of  arbitrary 
freedom,  that  sometimes  eyen  Talmudists  expressed  their  disapproTal,' 
and  began  to  doubt  whether  the  literal  exposition  (DK^D)  ought  not  to 
be  admitted  at  least  by  the  side  of  the  allegoricaL*  Important  analo- 
gies of  religious  law  were  founded  upon  a  slight  and  accidental  yerbal 
resemblance;  and  inferences  were  drawn  entirely  unwarranted  by  the 
manifest  tenour  of  the  Terse.  The  words  of  the  Scriptures  were  com- 
pared to  jewels  set  in  silver  plates,  or  to  a  string  of  pearls,  beautiful 
as  an  entire  ornament,  but  precious  also  individually;  thus  they  were 
regarded  as  full  of  import  both  in  their  continuity  and  their  isolation. 
The  recurrence  of  the  same  word  in  different  passages  was  deemed 
sufBcient  ground  for  explaining  the  passages  themselves  as  identical 
or  kindred;'  and  it  was  I^elieved  that  every  verse  could  be  interpreted 
from  multifarious  points  of  view.  Such  rules  were  necessarily  fraught 
with  the  most  singular  and  most  deplorable  results.  No  conceit  was  too 
fanciful  or  grotesque,  no  construction  too  incongruous  and  artificial, 
too  illogical  and  capricious,  if  insinuating  by  adroitness  or  wit,  or  evolving 
a  novel  idea  from  familiar  terms.  Every  trace  of  sound  comment 
vanished,  and  the  Bible  was  overgrown  with  the  weeds  of  eccentric 
paradox.  All  the  conclusions  so  obtained  were  endowed  with  the 
same  authority  and  holiness  as  the  clear  utterances  of  the  Bible.* 
They  were  regarded  not  only  as  justified,  but  as  so  exclusively  genuine 
and  infallible,  that  Talmudists  could  propound  the  surprising  rule,  *^e 
who  renders  a  verse  according  to  its  plain  form  (that  is,  literally)  is  a  fal- 
sifier** ;  although  they  had  the  boldness  to  add,  ^e  who  makes  any 
addition  is  a  blasphemer."/ 

The  history  of  the  Christian  or  typical  interpretation  of  the  Bible 
was  in  many  respects  analogous  to  that  of  the  Jewish  schools  just 
sketched,  and  the  stages  of  advance  were  nearly  identicaL  The  earlier 
phases  are  visible  in  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament  The  apostolic 
writers,  Jews  by  birth  and  education,  followed  in  the  exposition  of  the 
Bible  the  taste  and  usage  of  their  time  and  people;  nay,  they  would 
probably,  for  practical  ends,  have  accommodated  themselves  to  the 

MB,  * '— -  ,     M 

t  At  DN,  r)N,  rw.  nvn  nm  coDn  ^  pw  TJiJa  oonno 

s  At  p^  *]N.  '7)  fhrVOi)\  the  principle  prevailed 

»  Comp.  Taim.  Bab.  Balhr.  1 19a.  VpO  Knnwn  f  y3  \iT\  ^pni  ^3. 

4  It  was  asked  'ND3  mpl  n'DCfD         7  Taim.  Kiddush.   49  a,    D^VICl 

3VO.  »  By  nw  HTU.       ^^oioni  vn3  ni  nn  vrym  pioo 

•  Comp.  MishnoA  Aboth  IL  15  (W      ^01  ^VIO  HI  nn  vhy. 
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current  manner,  had  it  even,  as  is  not  apparent,  been  uncongenial  to 
them.*  In  fact,  the  New  Testament  offers  .numerous  instances  both 
of  '^he  support"  and  "the  proof:  the  former  is,  as  in  the  Mishnah  and 
Talmud,  introduced  by  "as  it  is  written"  or  "spoken" ;«  the  latter  usu- 
ally by  "that  it  might  be  fulfilled,  what  was  spoken  or  written." '  ®  One 
instance  of  each  will  sufBce.  When  Christ  intended  to  enter  Jerusalem, 
it  is  related,  "when  he  had  found  a  young  ass,  he  sat  thereon;  as  it  is 
written,  Fear  not,  daughter  of  Sion :  behold,  the  king  comes,  sitting  on 
an  ass's  colt"  *  *  Joseph  returning  with  the  child  Jesus  from  Egypt, 
went  into  Galilee,  and  "he  came  and  dwelt  in  a  city  called  Nazareth : 
that  it  might  be  fulfilled,  what  was  spoken  by  the  prophets,  He  shall 
be  called  a  Nazarene."*'  Let  us  briefly  examine  the  two  passages. 
The  second  Zechariah  prophesied  of  a  time  when  peace  would  unite  the 
nations  of  the  world,  when  God  would  "cut  off  every  chariot  and  erery 
horse,  and  cut  off  e?ery  battle-bow,  and  He  would  speak  peace  to  the 
nations'* ;  when,  therefore,  the  ideal  king,  'just,  and  yictorious,  and 
lowly*' (^jj^),  would  not  ride  on  ahorse,  used  in  war  and  loving  the  tumult 
of  battle, "  but  on  an  ass,  the  peaceful,  harmless,  and  patient  animal,*^ 
which  would  alone  be  employed  in  those  days  of  perfect  harmony. 
How  then  can  the  riding  of  Christ  on  an  ass  at  a  time,  when  the  horses 
were  not  "cut  off'*  and  warfare  had  not  ceased,  in  any  sense  be  called  a 
parallel  to  Zechariah's  description!  how  much  less  can  it  be  considered 
a  fulfilment!  The  picture  which  the  prophet  draws  of  the  future  monarch 
is  not  that  of  humiliation,  but  of  humility,*'  and  every  one  knows  that 
the  ass  is,  in  the  East,  by  no  means  looked  upon  with  contempt.  '*  More 


*  Comp.  Semler  on  1  Cor.  X.  4, 
liaec  Ulia,  ingcnio  Jadaico  propria,  a 
cbrifliana  vcro  rociite  plane  aliena, 
non  miraniur  I'aulum  isto  tempore  non 
rcfalarc,  quia  illis  utoiidum  oral  nat 
uw&^fi99;  comp.  also  Sckoeiigen  on 
Matth.  I.  16. 

*  Ka&mq  fiy^nttu,  John  XII.  14; 
or  rovro'  iot*  to  ti^tiftdvp^  AcU  II.  16; 
comp.  MaUli.  XXI.  13,  42,  44;  XXVl. 
31  (Zech.  XIII.  7);  1  Cor.  I.  19,  31 ;  II. 
0;  IX.  9 ;  2  Cor.  VI.  2 ;  Vin.  15 ;  Rom. 
11.  24;  111.  4,  10,  IS;  V.  17;  Vlll.  36; 
IX.  13,  33;  XV.  3,  21;  Hebr.  V.  6 
{nm&mq  Uyu);  or  ri  Ufu  i}  r^o^ij; 
Rom. IV. 3;  X.  S;  XI. 2,  4; Gal.  IV.  30. 

>•  *7m  or  ox«c  irliy^^g;  Matth.  I. 
22;  U.  15,  23;  VUI.  17;  XIII.  35; 
John  Xm.  1 8 ;  X  V.  25 ;  XVIL  1 2 ;  X  VUI. 


9;  XIX.  36;  comp  Matth.  II.  17;XXVI. 
54,  56;  Luke  (IV.  17)  XXII.  22  (rani 
t6  m^opU99p),  37 ;  XXIV.  (15)  27,  44; 
.Mark  IX.  13;  John  V.  40,  4U;  1  Cor. 
XV.  54,  55. 

H  JohnXII.14, 15;comp.Zech.lX.9. 

"  Matth.  II.  23,  or*  NaXm^cuo^  vlij- 
^^ofTCM.  I'  Comp.  esp. 

Job  XXXIX.  19—25;  see  also  Itai.  11. 
7;  XXX.  1(>;  PropcrL  IV.  iii.  39,  44i. 

i«  Comp.  Gf  n.XUX.  14 ;  2  Sam.  XIX. 
27 ;  etc. 

>»  ^Jj;  is  here  not /loor,  but  like  IJ);, 
/(0iriy,  in  the  sense  of  bumble  and 
gentle ;  to  Sept.  n^tq^  Jonath.  inUy. 
Kimchi,  (kten.,  Winer,  Pe  Wette,  a.o. 

t«  See  Comm.  on  Gen.  pp.  748,  755. 
Comp.  the  tortuous,  and  as  usual 
specious  and  dialectic  ezplanaiUifi  ^\ 
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characteristic  still  is  the  second  passage.  Isaiah  speaks  of  the  Mes- 
sianic king  in  the  following  words,  ^And  there  shall  come  forth  a  rod 
oat  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  branch  [iSfX)  shall  grow  oat  of  its  roots*',  ^ 
that  is,  the  Messiah  shall  be  a  n^tser  (-)2fp3  of  the  boose  of  Jesse: 
therefore,  concludes  the  Evangelist,  Christ  settled  in  Nazareth  (NaKa^), 
that  he  might,  in  falfilment  of  sach  prophetic  expressions,'  be  called 
a  Nazarme,{Naio^iog);^  the  Hebrew  word  nttser  for  the  appellative 
noun  branch  was  thus  taken  as  the  type  of  the  tornn  Nazareth  in  Qalilee 
—  a  combination  preposterous  in  the  extreme,  and  exactly  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Jewish  Midrash.  * 

But  it  seems  expedient  to  insert  a  few  specimens  of  the  general 
interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  which  will  help  to  form  a  well- 
balanced  judgment. 

Christ  endeavoured  to  prove  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  by  the 
words  which  God  spoke  to  Moses  at  the  burning  bush,  *!  am  the  Gk)d 
of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob**,  that  is, 
manifestly,  I  am  the  God  that  was  acknowledged  by,  or  revealed  to  the 
patriarchs ;  but  Christ  interprets,  ''God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but 
of  the  living";*  therefore  the  patriarchs  cannot  cease  to  exist,  they 
must  be  immortal:  can  this  most  casuistic  dedaction  really  be  deemed 
a  support  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality?  and  has  it  the  least  reference 
to  that  of  resurrection?*  —  The  apostle  Paul  thus  annotates  or  explains 

ihc  piMS^ge  by  J[engsienb€rg,  Cbristol.  it  the  Messiah  in  the  0.  T.  described 

II.  120 — 153:  (be  objections  that  nbe  as  one;  nor  does  it  allude  to  vy\^} 

dominion  of  Christ  does  not  extend  ^|,|«||2n  (It^^i-XUX.  6, so Hitzig),  against 

over  the  whole  earth,  and  that  wars  whieh  view  the  plural  (v^iyj)  militates; 

have  not  ceased  since  bis  advent'*,  nor  with  any  probability  to  *^j  in  Ps. 

are  not  so  *irivial**  as  an  over-con-  XXXJ.  24;  Ex.  XXXI V.  7  (Riggenbach, 

fident  dogmatism  believes  or  professes  a.  o.) ;  and  it  is  fanciful  to  explain  that 

to  believe.  ilsai.  XI.  1.  Nazareth,  supposed  to  have  originally 

3  Hence  the  plural  ^mT^ir^ifriSr,  borne  the  name  -^i  and  to  have  been 

because  the  writer  had  several  similar  '  so  called  from  ifi  insignificance,  is 

terms  in  his  mind;  comp.  also  nOSf  >»  typical  of  that  contempt  and  humilia- 

Zecb.  VI.  12;  Jer.  XXIII.  5.  ^  tion  which  were  to  characterise  the 

)  The    Aramaean   modification  of  life  of  Christ  (so  ffengsieHb.  Cbristol. 

A'a^a^cMOc  for  Ao^iyf^;   see  also  II.  1 — 8;  comp.  IMkck,  1.  c.  p.  4-1; 

Acts  XXTV.  5 ;  comp.  Mark  X.  47 ;  Luke  Riggenb.  Stud.  u.  Kr.  1 855,  pp.  5S5  sgq, 
XVIII.  37 ;  etc.  •  Matth.  XXO.  32 ;  comp.  Exod.  10. 6. 


«  Comp.  Hienmym.  ad  Isai.  Xf.  I;  •  The  Judgment  of  Strauss  (Leb.  Jes. 
Baur,  Bibl.  Theol.  1. 163;  Gieseitr.  io   '  1.646jf7.),  Base  (Leb.  Jes.  p.l84),a.o. 

Stud,  und  Krit  1831.  111.  pp.  591  sgq^  who  call  this  ratiocination  "rabbini- 

De  Wette  on  Matth.  II.  23,  a.  o.— The  sche  Dialektik**,  is  not  shaken  by  the 

word  Ao(a»(SM(K  has  no  connection  remarks  of  De  Wette  (in  loc),  who 

with  JVoCf^oSsc  Nazirite,  for  Christ  did  calls  H  «*tieCunnifes  SchriAversUnd- 

not  live  in  the  manner  of  Naziritet,  nor  nist**,  beeaose  H  involves  the  idea  that 
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some  yerses  in  Deuteronomy  declaring  that  all  e^joj  ready  access  to 
the  Law,  and  need  make  no  perilous  effort  for  its  discovery,  ^Say  not  in 
thy  hearty  Who  shall  ascend  into  hearen?  —  that  is,  bring  Christ  down 
from  aboTO ;  or  who  shall  descend  into  the  deep?  —  that  is,  to  bring 
up  Christ  again  from  the  dead*':^  in  the  latter  part,  the  Hebrew  text 
is  even  inaccurately  quoted  or  rendered,  eridently  for  the  sake  of  the 
application;*  for  the  correct  words  in  Deuteronomy  are,  ''Who  shall 
go  over  the  sea  for  us,  and  bring  it  to  us?'**  —  God  said  to  Abraham, 
''In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed*',*^  that  is, 
evidently,   in  thy  descendents,   since   immediately  before  God   had 
promised,  ''I  will  multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars  of  the  heaven"; '  *  yet 
St.  Paul,  urging  the  singular  of  the  collective  noun  seed,  argues,  ''To 
Abraham  and  his  seed  were  the  promises  made :  he  says  not.  And  to 
seeds,  as  of  many ;  but  as  of  one.  And  to  thy  seed,  which  is  Christ.**  '^  — 
In  one  passage,  the  same  apostle  introduces  an  elaborate  comparison 
of  husband  and  wife  with  Christ  and  the  Church,  which  he  describes 
as  "a  great  mystery";*'  and  in  another,  he  declares  the  ^verse  of 
Deuteronomy,  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treads  out  the 
com",  a  command  undeniably  suggested  by  motives  of  humanity,** 
not  at  all  to  be  meant  literally — for  "does God  take  care  for  oxen?'*  — 
but  to  teach  that  the  minister  ought  to  be  maintained  by  the  congrega- 
tion and  to  gain  his  sustenance  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospeL*^  — 
Of  Abraham's  two  sous  Ishmael  and  Isaac,  the  former  was  bom  of  the 
bondmaid  Hagar  "after  the  flesh**,  the  latter  of  the  free  woman  Sarah 
"by  promise**  or  "after  the  spirit*' :  this  is  by.  the  apostle  taken  as  an 
"allegory"  **  and  interpreted  to  point  to  the  old  and  the  new  covenant; 
for,  says  he,  "Hagar  is  Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia,  and  answers  to  the  actual 
Jerusalem  which  is  in  bondage  with  her  children";*^  while  Sarah  is 


God,  the  Eternal,  cannot  be  brought 
into  relation  to  the  dead :  did  indeed 
the  author  of  the  pa>>»age  in  Exodus 
mean  to  teach  by  it,  even  implicitly 
and  indirectly,  the  inunortality  of  the 
fonl  and  the  retnrreclion  of  the  body? 
if  not,  an  interpretation,  which  finds 
these  doctrines  in  the  words,  cannot  be 
characterised  as  "liefsinniges  Schrifl- 
verstindnist**,  bat  as  *^bbinische 
Dlalektik.** 

'  Rom.  X.  0.  7  (rovr/oTf  /^arir 
naxayaftlv  .  .  .  toit/ot*  /^otov  iu 
rtv^iSrarofa^cIr.  ronip.lIebr.Xni.20K 

i  Comp.  Pi.  CXXXIX.  8;  Am.  IX.  2. 


•  "\y  D;n  -OJT^N;  Sept.  ric  <r«ajrc. 

«•  Gen.  XXII.  IS,  -jy-jn  13^20.11. 

«<  Ver.  17;  comp.  Gt^i.  Xlll.  15; 
XVII.  8. 

ts  Gal.  III.  lU. 

IS  Eph.  V.  22— .33.  ro  /ivor^e^ 
T»vro  /«/ra  iotlv  (ver.  32). 

>«  Corop.  Pkii.  Dc  Human,  c.  19  (0pp. 
II.  399, 400). 

t»  1  Cor.lX.9, 10;comp.Deul.XXV.'l. 

ie  Galat.  IV.  22—31,  Utiwu  /«r«r 
akk  tiyo^  vft  era. 

HTM/M  Si  Xfi  rvr  ' h^vnaXfift  mrl. 
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'Hhe  Jerusalem  above  which  is  free  and  which  is  the  mother  of  us  all**,  * 
since  to  her  apply  the  'words  of  the  prophet,  "rejoice  thou  barren  that 
bearest  not  etc.";'  now  as  Ishmael  persecuted  his  younger  brother,' 
so  must  the  followers  of  Christi  who,  like  Isaac,  are  the  children  of 
promise,  be  persecuted  by  their  older  kinsmen,  to  be,  however,  ultima- 
tely victorious  and  to  inherit  alone  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Irrespective 
of  the  taste  in  which  this  exposition  is  conceived,^  it  is  wholly  in- 
appropriate with  regard  to  the  types  and  antitypes;  (or  Hie  first  covenant 
or  that  of  Mount  Sinai  was  also  concluded  with  the  descendants  of 
Jsaac^  while  Ishmael  stands  in  no  relation  whatsoever  to  that  HeatsL- 
ment*'  or  the  Mosaic  Law:  therefore  even  Luther  was  forced  to  the 
confession  that  the  allegory  of  Sarah  and  Hagar  is  untenable  because 
it  disregards  the  historical  truth.  * 

The  author  of  the  hundred  and  tenth  Psalm,  in  language  no  less 
obscure  and  abrupt  than  fervid  and  devoted,  congratulates  a  contem- 
porary king  of  Judah  upon  achieved  or  expected  victories,  "Jehovah 
speaks  to  my  lord.  Sit  down  at  my  right  hand,  until  I  make  thy  enemies 
thy  footstool . . .  rule  thou  in  the  midst  of  thy  enemies;"  and  in  rising 
veneration  and  enthusiasm  the  poet  exclaims^  "Jehovah  has  sworn  and 
will  not  repent,  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchi- 
zedek,"*  that  is,  he  declares  him  worthy  to  unite,  like  Melchizedek  in 
Abraham's  time,^  the  crown  of  royalty  with  the  crown  of  priesthood, 
and  wishes  or  predicts  the  "eternal"  preservation  of  the  double  dignity 
in  his  house.  This  Psalm  received  from  an  early  date  a  Messianic 
interpretation,  which  was. favoured  both  by  its  soaring  elevation  and 
pregnant  brevity;  it  was  evidently  so  understood  by  the  Jews  in  the 
time  of  Christ;  and  Christ  and  the  apostles  applied  it  in  this  manner 
with  the  assent  of  their  hearers.*   It  is,  therefore,  but  natural  that 


I 


iovlw  mtl,f  comp.  V<^.  ijrovQarimr 
(Hcbr.  XII.  22)  or  1}  noiPfj  'Itf.  (Rev. 
III.  12 ;  XXI.  2),  and  the  Rabbinical 

>  Isai.  LIV.  1,  quoted  from  the  Sept. 

>  Comp.  Gen.  XXI.  9,  "Sarah  taw 
the  ton  of  Hagar  mocking**  (pntfD), 
which  allusion  was  much  enlarged  by 
tradition ;  for  inst.  *1shmae1  shot  arrows 
at  Isaac,  and  did  as  if  he  sported** 
(prao ;  Midr.  Rahb,  Beresh.  LRI.  8), 
and  many  similar  faneieit. 

^  Comp.  Iso  Phito^  l^C^g.  Allegor. 
111.  $7  (I.  p.  1.36  ed.  Mang^.). 

'  Die  Allegporie  ...  ist  turn  Stich  tu 


schwach,  denn  t>ic  weichet  ab  vom 
historischen  Verstand  (Ausleg.  des 
1  B.  Mot.,  Werkc  I.  1731).  "Es  muss 
anerkannt  werden'*  observes  de  Wetlc 
(in  loe.),  "dass  der  Apostcl  ganz  will- 
ktirlich  verfahren  ist  ...  Seine  Will- 
kUr  aber  ist  eine  unbcwusste;  was 
ihm  der  allegori»cheWitz  an  die  Hand 
gab,  hielt  er  f&r  objective  Wahrheit** 

•  Vcr.  4,  ''vrarhv  th)^  iro-nnw 

pW^370- 

1  Gen.  XrV.  18;  Philo,  De  Abrah. 
e.  40  (II.  34),  i  f^iyet^  a^/it^rvc  tov 
fu/lorov  ^fov. 

•  Comp.  Ps.  ex.  1  and  .Matth.  XXII. 
42—46  (Mark  XB.  35—37 ;  Luke  XX. 
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Melchizedek  Iring  of  Salem,  a  priest  of  the  Inost  high  God,"  expressly 
named  in  the  ode,  should  have  been  taken  as  the  type  of  Christ  —  *a 
priest  or  High-priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek.***  But 
the  expedients  which  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  '^adopted 
to  carry  out  the  parallel,  are  indeed  highly  curious.  Ho  explained  the 
namr  of  the  Canaanite  monarch,  which  is  simply  ^ghteous  king*', '  *  as 
Hhe  king  of  righteousness*',*'  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  sanctification,  and 
redemption  ;*'  and  he  interpreted  the  ionm  Salem  (dVt)  or  Jerusalem** 
as  peace,  so  that  Melchizedek  was  the  'Ung  of  peace"  ;*^  but  more 
strangely  still,  he  described  him  as  ''without  father,  without  mother, 
without  descent,  having  neither  beginning  of  days  nor  end  of  life ;  but 
made  like  unto  the  Son  of  Ood;  abideth  a  priest  continually.'*  **  What 
are  the  supports  that  justify  the  assumption  of  that  marvellous  nature 
of  Melchizedek,  to  whom  the  Old  Testament  makes  absolutely  no  other 
allusion  except  in  the  history  of  Abraham  —  "kiag  of  Salem,  a  priest  of 
the  most  high  God*'  — <and  in  the  Psalm  above  analysed,  where  he  is 
but  incidentally  named  both  king  and  priest?  But  it  is  the  silence  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  which  seems  to  have  been  eagerly  seized  by  the 
author  of  the  Epistle :  they  do  not  mention  his  father  and  his  mother  — 
therefore  he  had  none ;  they  do  not  mention  his  descent  —  therefore  he 
was  unconnected  with  human  generations;  they  do  not  mention  his 
birth  nor  his  death  —  therefore  he  was  neither  bom  nor  did  he  die ; 
and  all  this  was  evidently  assumed  that  ho  might  be  ''like  unto  the 
Son  of  God*\  with  whom,  as  was  supposed,  that  Psalm  compared  him.*^ 


41—44);  AcUll.  30—36;  1  Cor.  XV. 
25-^28;  Hcbr.  1.  3, 13;  X.  12,  13;  esp. 
(be  sitling^  of  Christ  <«on  the  right  hand 
of  God"  OX'D^b  2W,  meaning  "be  thou 
My  stadtholder  or  co-regent";  tee  De 
Wette  onTcCX.  1);  comp.  alto  Mattli. 
XXVI.  ('3,  f>4;  Mark  XIV.  61, 02;  Lake 
XXII.  69;  Acts  VII.  55,  56;  Rom.  VIII. 
34 ;  Eph.  1.  20—22 ;  Col.  III.  1 ;  1  Pet 
III.  22;  Hehr.  VIII.  1;  Rev.  111.  21; 
V.  1,  7. 

t  Hebr.V.  6,  10;  VI.  20;  Ml.  17,  21. 

t«  Hehr.  VII.  1—3. 

II  pi3p3^C;  tcr  Gram.  J  88. 1,  ?; 
thus  Josephna  (Ant.  I.  x.  2)  and  Philo. 
ilAsg^.  Alleg.  III.  25  ;  Op.  1.  p.  103) 
explain  fao$Xivq  iI/mmoc;  comp.  also 
p*iy  ^i^N,  akingurJonisalem,iDJosh. 
XI.  1'  Bnntliv^  d««a««4rvn7c. 

IS  1  Cor.  I.  30;  comp.  Jer.  XXIIl.  6. 


"  Comp.  Ps.  LXXVI.  3,  where  ob^ 
stands  in  parallelUm  with  py ;  comp. 
Jos,  B.  J.  VI.  X.;  sec  liengstenb..  Hup- 
feld,  a.0.  in  loc;  comp.Conim.onGen. 
pp.  3.S9— 362. 

1^  Bao$Xtvq  i/fffri/c;  Rom.V.  ] ;  Eph. 
II.  14,  15,  17;  comp.  Isai.  IX.  5  (-^^f 
Ohw),  6;  Zech.  IX.  9.  10;  PAiio.  1.  c. 

I*  Ver.  3,  Undrm^,  aft^rm^,  uytrttUi" 
77TO«(or/ii|  jr»f^ialoyovfatP0q  Hautmw^ 
ver.  6),  ft^t  a^x'T  ^^*f •^  /•'J**  ^••fc 

T0V  Btev,  ft/rn  ifqtvq  i «c  ro  Sti/wtniq (or 
</c  rer  amra,  VI.  20 ;  comp.  X 12,  U). 

17  Comp.  Mattb.  I.  IS,  20;  Loke  I.  35 
(see,  however,  ih  J^eiie,  Dogm.1.  (281). 
For  thi>  reason,  it  cannot  be  admitted 
that  the  author  meant  nothing  more  by 
the  terras  clirarM^,  dftJ/rm^  mtl.  than 
''one  of  whom  the  Bible  records  iiei- 
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Bat  is  this  surprising  argumenium  exsiUniio^  unparalleled  as  it  is,  effica- 
cious after  all?  does  it  not  prove  eyen  too  much?  Was  indeed  the 
Christ  of  the  New  Testament  ^thout  mother"?  was  he  indeed  '^without 
descent**?  he  whose  indispensable  attribute  it  was  to  descend  from  the 
house  of  David?*  Can  the  proof. that  he  was  neither,  be  attempted 
without  the  most  wanton  distortions?  But  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
idea  of  the  possibility  of  a  birth  either  without  father  or  without  mother 
seems  to  have  been  familiarly  entertained  about  the  time  of  Christ: 
thus  Philo  calls  Sarah  'Srithout  mother*'  (a/n^roi^),  because  "she  had  no 
share  in  the  female  race**  and  its  weakness,  and  Vas  not  formed  of  the 
materials  accessible  to  outward  perception,  which  are  always  in  a  state  of 
formation  and  dissolution**,  but  ''had  emerged  out  of  the  whole  corporeal 
world.**'  It  is  certainly  possible  that  the  writer  did. not  wish  to  press 
the  analogies  too  closely,  conscious  that  they  would  either  lead  to  an 
nnscriptural  identification  of  Melchizedek  and  Christ,'  or  to  a  super- 
natural paradox,^  or  to  a  grave  Biblical  perplexity,  since,  if  Melchi- 
zedek ''abideth  a  priest  continually,**  there  would  be  neither  room  nor 
occasion  for  the  priesthood  of  Levi  and  of  Christ:  but  if  so,  the  whole 
of  that  typical  explanation  collapses  and  falls  to  the  ground.  Indeed, 
how  can  Melchizedek,  who  was  not  even  permitted  to  use  the  sacred 


t 


thcr  parents  nor  genealogy**  (so  many 
commcntMors);  this  would  be  a  trivial 
truism  (the  instance  in  Livy  IV.  3  that 
Scrv.  Tulliut  was  born  paire  nulio^  of 
an  unhnonm  father,  is  not  analogous, 
as  the  addition  matre  serva  together 
with  the  context  sufficiently  explainti 
the  sense);  and  where  would  be  the 
resemblance  withChritit?  hesides  «Lra- 
TM^Mgnifies  clearly,  as  Pollux  explains. 

Lueian,  De  Sacrif.  c.  R).  and  o^i^m^ 

Those  terms  are  no  less  to  be  taken 
literally  than  the  following  ^iTrto^/^ 
4^ff^4Sr  mrLi  *nd  they  are  intended  to 
apply  as  well  to  the  type  as  to  the 
antitype. 

t  Comp.  John  VIT.  42,  *Hath  not  the 
Seriptiire  said,  that  Christ  cometh  of 
the  seed  of  David**?  see  also  Matth.  DL 
17;  XV.  22;  XXI.  If.;  etc' 

)  PAih,  De  EbrieL  c.  14  (Op.  I.  3(;5. 
360),  Hytra^  At  voi  dttfjtmft  ytvinBut 


fUrijc  at\  waX  Ivofiirff^  . . .  vnt^nCtf'aaa 
T^  amf»aT09$S^  Ttnrra  uin/tow ;  comp. 
also  Quia  Rer.  Div.  Her.  c.  1 2  (Op.  I. 
4  8 1 ),  /« irar^c  tov  nwrtrnv  &toif  ftorov 

s  The  former  was  indeed  regarded 
as  an/roa^«i»0K  of  the  latter,  or  of  the 
ZofoCf  by  Epiphan..  Ambros.,  a.  o.; 
and,  hy  the  "Melchizedekiles**,  esp. 
their  chief,  the  younger  Theodotus,  as 
the  incarnation  of  a  Divine  power 
superior  to  Christ  (against  the  New  T.. 
Rom.  IX.  5;  Col.  I.  15;  2  Cor.  TV.  4; 
1  John  V.  20;  Hebr.  1.2,3,8, 10 ;Bfatth. 
HI.  17;  XI.  27;  etc.),  who  was  himself 
but  the  reflex  of  Melch.  and  the  inter- 
cessor for  men  (Append,  ad  Tertuli. 
De  praescr.  haer.  c.  53 ;  Tktod.  Haer. 
taL  If.  5,  6);  Epiphan,  Haer.  35;  etc. 

4  Some,  as  Ongen  and  Didymus. 
considered  Melchizedek  an  angel  (Hie- 
rcmffmui  Epistol.  ad  Evag.;  comp. 
FaMe.  Cod.  Pseudep.  Veter.  Testam. 
n.  329 ;  III.  72). 
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name  of  Jehoyah,  because,  not  belonging  to  tbe  race  of  Abrabam,  be 
bad  not  fatbomed  His  attributes,'  and  was  merely  a  priest  ''of  tbe 
most  bigb  Gk>d/*  bow  can  be  be  tbe  type  of  tbe  ''Son  of  God,**  tbe  em* 
bodiment  of  Divine  wisdom  and  boliness?  bow  can  be  at  all  point  to 
tbe  future  unfolding  of  God's  kingdom  ?  Tbe  comparison  between  tbe 
two  lies  in  tbe  blending  of  tbe  regal  and  pontifical  power,  and  in  notbing 
else ;  and  as  tbe  former  was  to  remain  'forever**  in  David's  bouse,  so  also 
tbe  latter.  *  We  are,  tberefore,  bappil j  released  from  following  tbe  writer 
of  tbe  Epistle  into  bis  remaining  and  over-subtle  inferences,  all  designed 
'to  glorify  Cbrist  bj  means  of  Molcbizedek  —  tbat  tbe  latter  received 
tbe  titbes  from  Abrabam  bimself,  and  tbrougb  bim,  as  it  were,  from 
tbeLevites  also,  wbile  tbese  could  exact  tbem  from  tbeir  fellow-Hebrews 
only;  tbat  be  blessed  tbe  patriarcb  and  must  tberefore  bave  surpassed 
bim  in  exalted  dignity;  tbat  be  is  immortal,  wbile  tbe  Levites  were 
perisbable  beings ;  tbat  be,  tberefore,  installed  witb  tbe  confirmation 
of  an  oath,  absorbs  and  annuls  tbe  Levitical  priestbood;^  and  we  pass 
over  tbe  numerous  and  incredible  reveries  tbat  bave  been  ventured 
on  tbe  nature,  tbe  life,  and  tbe  office  of  tbe  priest-king  so  briefly  and 
80  imperfectly  alluded  to  in  tbe  Old  Testament* 

If,  tberefore,  tbe  speculative  expositions  of  Talmudists  andBabbins 
must,  in  principle,  be  denounced  as  playful  and  futile,  the  same  epithets 
apply  with  equal  force  to  tbe  typical  expositions  of  the  New  Testament; 
both  belong  to  the  same  class  and  tbe  same  mental  bias,  and  fall 
at  tbe  slightest  touch  of  criticism.* 

Perceiving  tbe  questionable  value  of  interpretations  which  might 
well  tend  to  discredit  the  whole  canon,  great  Christian  divines  alleged, 


»  Gen.  XrV.  19,  20.  See  Comm.  on 
Gen.  p.  359.  e  Comp.  V%, 

cvi.  31  (D^ijny  ant  mb);  i  Sam. 
n.  30  (oVijny),  35  (onyn-^a). 

7  Hcbr.  VII.4— 21 ;  this  can  hardly  be 
callcdwilhHuprcld(rftalmciKlV.p.i75) 
Mureh^efuhrfc  ticfsinnigc  AUcg^oric 
ftb.  dicSlellungChritti  xnm  levititcbrn 
Prietterthnm  und  Gesctz**;  although 
we  fally  agree  with  bin  excellent  re- 
marks on  the  impottf  ibility  of  the  .M09- 
aianic  interpretation  of  the  1  lOth  Pfalm 
(ibid.  pp.  175 — 177);  comp.,  on  the 
other  band,  the  uncritical  expoKitiontt 
o(fftngstenbXhni\o\A.  pp.  139 — 153; 
PsalmJV.  pp.223— 258;  Deliizsch,  Psal- 
roen,  Jl  pp.  I38^N3;  NS^ISO;  a.o. 


«  Comp.,  f.  i..  Michael.  Typ.  Gottea- 
f^A.  Introd.  pp.  9 — 86,  and  in  the  body 
of  the  work  pp.  122—126;  Ilddegger, 
Hi»t.  patriarch.  II.  38  sqq.\  X.  Borgtr^ 
Hift  crit  Mclchiscdeci;  Carpxwf^  Ap- 
paratus, p.  52 — 55;  Defflmg^  Obtenr. 
II.  58  iqq,;  Na^lthaeh^  in  Herz.  Real- 
Eiic.  IX.  304^-^04. 

•  Comp.in»al>o  the  strange  interpre- 
tntion^  in  Gal.  11.  20;  III.  13;  VI.  14;. 
etc.;  soc  also  /)<  H'etU^  Dogmat  1. 
$261.  Apologetic  attempts  are  not 
only  unavailing,  but  exhibit  the  fanltn 
of  argomcntation  still  more  strikingly; 
sec,  f.i.  Thof,  I.e.  pp. 24, 25^37— V^A"^^ 
46,  6\— "ifi;  lecMer,\^%s  K.t-Vci^JWi 

Rcden  Je«n,  S\,u.)^TA%'b\,vV-'^^"  •«' 


iisobedience  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  desert  and  their  consequent  i 
Tient  are  described  as  "our  examples  to  the  intent  we  should  n^ 
ifber  evil  t)iiogs,  as  thej  also  lusted",^  which  only  implies  the  w 
^  expect  similar  disasters  from  similar  offences**  As  the  braxe 
therefore  poisonless,  serpent  was  lifted  in  the  desert^  and  gaye 
to  those  who  looked  np  to  it,  so  Christ,  sinless  and  nailed  to  the 
saves  those  who  tarn  to  him  in  faith.  ^  Jonah  remaining  thre 
and  three  nights  in  the  whale's  bellj,  was  a  "sign**  (97/twior)  thai 
would  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth, 
other  passages  entirely  exclude  soch  conception;  they  were  nnm 
ably  meant  to  involve  the  idea  of  real  types.  Thus  Adam  is  cal 
*Vgnre  of  him  who  was  to  come*',*  or  Hhe  first  man  of  earth,  e 
while  Christ  is  Hhe  second  man,  the  Lord  from  heaven."  '*  The 
in  which  Noah  was  saved  is  a  '^figure"  of  baptism  and  its  p< 
salvation.  *  *    The   history  of  Hagar  and  Sarah  is  an  ''allegor 
former  of  the  old  Jerusalem,  the  latter  of  the  new,  or  of  the  a 


>  *Jlq  a^otorra  rrj  vnQ^iou^  so 
Ko^mas  Indicopl.  Oloiitfauc.  II.  227). 

'  Ad  omandampr«c«cntemcausain« 
10  Calvin  (ad  Hehr.  II.  6;  comp.  also 
adBlalth.n.  18);  tbcAtitiochian  school, 
Oiodor  of  Tharsus  andThcod.  ofMop- 
sncsta;  the  Arminians  (comp.  Grotms 
and  U'eHstein  on  Matth.  1. 22 ;  EpUcop, 
on  Matth.  II.  15;  Bammcmd  on  Matth. 


«  Rom.  X.r>,  7,  13,  18;Heb 

13;  1  Cor.  XV.  25,  27;  Eph. 

s  1  Cor.  X.  n,  ravra  Sk  nvf 

ftffxaq  sflucMT,  m^iK  «cUaif«« 

^Y«ar«  s  Comp.  I  Cor.  t 

7  Num.  XXI.  8.  9 ;  John  lU 

9  BIatth.Xll.39,40;  batth 

accurate.  Comp.  Matth.  IV,  4« 
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tbrough  Chrisf  The  earthly  Sanctaarj  made  bj  human  hands  on 
celestial  patterns  and  guarded  by  human  priests,  is  the  '^figure  of  the 
true  one'*  in  heaven  presided  over  by  Christ^'  And  with  a  more  com- 
prehensive scope,  "the  holy  ghost"  signified  the  incomplete  service  in 
the  Temple  as  a  "figure**  of  the  time  when  through  Christ  worship  will 
be  perfect  '^  The  Jewish  priests  are  affirmed  "to  serve  unto  the  example 
and  shadow  of  heavenly  things*',  >'  while  the  Law  has  merely  Hhe 
shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  and  not  the  very  image  of  the  things*', 
and  could  therefore  not  render  those  perfect  who  sacrificed  under  that 
dispensation,'^  since  the  ceremonial  precepts,  as  those  on  food,  the 
sabbath,  and  the  holidays,  were  "a  shadow  of  things  to  come",  or  "the 
weak  and  beggarly  elements",  whereas  "the  body  isChnst"'^ 

.  In  narrating  the  life  of  Jesus,  the  Evangelists  introduce  a  series 
of  events  which,  though  they  had  happened  in  previous  times,  occurred 
again  in  the  history  of  Christ,  but  in  a  manner  so  much  more  real  that 
they  were  considered  as  the  "fulfilment**  of  the  former.  Jesus  was 
bom  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  that  a  corresponding  promise  given  to  Isaiah 
more  than  700  years  before  and  at  that  time  literaUy  realised,  might 
be  "fulfilled.*'  '^  He  was  taken  to  Egypt  as  a  child  and  brought  l^aok 
to  Palestine,  that  he  might  "fulfill"  in  a  deeper  sense  the  words  of  the 
prophet  Hosea,  originally  applied  to  the  Hebrews,  "Out  of  Egypt  have 
I  called  my  son."'*  The  child-murder  at  Bethlehem  which  he  occa- 
sioned, was  the  "fulfilment"  of  the  carnage  perpetrated  by  the  Baby- 
lonians in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  its  destruction  about  six  centuries 
before;'*  although  the  former  was  utterly  insignificant  compared  with 
the  fearful  bloodshed  of  the  latter.'*  He  cast  out  the  devils  and  healed 
the  sick,  that  the  utterances  of  Isaiah  with  regard  to  the  servant  of 
God  who  "took  our  infirmities  upon  himself  and  bore  our  sicknesses", 
might  be  realised  in  a  profoundcr  meaning.''  He  always  spoke  to  the 
people  in  parables,  that  the  intention  of  Asaph,  who  declared  at  the 
beginning  of  one  of  his  Psalms,  "I  will  open  my  mouth  in  a  parable, 
I  will  utter  dark  sayings  of  old**,  should  be  carried  out  in  a  manner  as 

13  Gai.  rV.  22—3] ;  tee  pp.  149, 150.  i7  Col.  H.  17,  o  inr%w  an$^  r«r  ^tl- 

I'  Hcbr.  IX.  2.1,  2*1,  ta  ^Jf^iy/tara  AorrMr,  ro  Si  omfta  rov  /^i«TOtF;  Gal. 

TMT  #r  TOK  at'^roK  •  •  •  /#^^a««fra  IV.  9,  an&tr^  mo*  arm/a  9ra«/ffMi. 

'  ar*€i.^tirTUvMut»hal^^trmw;comp,  *^  MaUh.  I.  23;  coinp.  laai.  VII.  H. 

IX  11 ;  VIII.  5  and  Exod.  XXV.  9,  40.  lo  MnUli.  II.  15;  Hof^.  XI.  I. 

i«  Hcbr.  IX.  9,  ^TK  na^afi^Ui  «v^-  *''  ^I»*lb.  II.  17,  18  (r^t  inX^^m^ 

I*  Hcbr.  VIII.  5,  aArcrfc  wtoSeir/tart  to  fv^ir,  arl);  comp.  Jercm.  XXXI. 

MM  atnf  laT^'fQVCsv  TMT  iJnv^rlmr,  15,  16. 

>•  Rom.  X.  \,OMtap  yoQ  tx^pQroff^  '*  Comp.  Michael.  Typ.  Gottefgcl. 

T«Sr  lulUrtm  dra&mw,  av*  ai^^r  t^  pp.  19S— 201 . 

t^om  tmr  trQor/uttmr^  mtl.  »  5IatUi.  VUI.  16,  17,  ItaL  USL  4. 
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it  coald  never  be  done  by  Asaph  himself.  ^  He  declared  that  Judas 
must  betray  him,  that  the  Scriptures  might  be  fulfilled,  '^e  that  eats 
bread  with  me,  has  lifted  up  his  heel  against  me",  words  used  many 
ages  before  by  a  poet  groaning  under  misery,  persecution  and  disease.' 
The  money  receiyed  by  the  traitor  and  then  returned  by  him  in  the 
Temple,  was  employed  for  buying  Hhe  potter's  field"  as  a  burial  place, 
in  order  that  a  corresponding  purchase  actually  made  by  Jeremiah  in 
the  Babylonian  period  might  be  <^lfilled**;'  although  the  same  trans- 
action is,  in  another  place,  yery  differently  related,  so  that  evidently 
various  traditions  and  legends  existed  on  the  subject.^  Who  does  not 
see  that  these  and  similar  'fulfilments**,'  founded  neither  upon  human 
design  and  co-operation,  nor  upon  internal  necessity,  nor  the  remotest 
causal  connection,  are  nothing  but  self-discovered  adaptations  not 
always  happy  and  invariably  deceptive,  in  the  Rabbinical  taste  above 
characterised? 

But  the  New  Testament  proceeded  even  farther  in  this  direction. 
The  principle  of  fulfilment  was  applied  not  only  to  events,  but  to  laws. 
The  command  to  roast  the  paschal  lamb  entire,  so  that  no  bone  of  it  is 
broken  —  to  sjrmbolise  the  unity  of  the  families  and  the  nation  —  found 
its  true  fulfilment,  when  the  legs  of  Christ  were  not  broken  after  the 
crucifixion.  *  But  this  latter  accommodation  was  only  a  part  of  a  larger 
conception.  Starting  from  the  notion  of  the  Old  Testament  that  lea- 
ven is  corruption  and  decay,  andthat^  therefore,  Passover  or  the  feast 
of  unleavened  bread",  is  the  emblem  of  purity  and  sinlessness,^  and 
moreover  considering  that  Jesus  died  on  the  day  before  that  festival, 
evangelists  and  apostles  took  the  paschal  lamb  for  the  type  of  Christ, 
and  set  forth  the  doctrine,  'Vhrist,  our  passover,  is  sacrificed  for 
us***  —  manifestly  as  a  sin-offering,  in  harmony  with  the  character 

Xix.  28T37;  XXr9;"Luire~XXIv725, 


1  Matth.  XIII.  35;  scePt.  LXXVni.2. 

3  John  XIII.  18;  comp.  Ps.XU.  10. 

*  Matth.  XXVn.  9 ;  comp.  Jcrem. 
XXXH.  8  sqq,;  comp.  Zechar.  XI.  13. 

«  Acts  I.  IS— 20;  comp.  Ps.  UOX. 
29;  CIX.  8,  10;  see  De  WetU  on  Acts 
1.  18,  19. 

>  Comp.  Matth.  IV.  15,  16  and  Uai. 
VIU.  23 ;  IX.  1 ;  ftIatth.XII.  18—21  and 
Uai.XLn.  1—1;  Matth.  XIIL 14,  15  and 
Isai.  VI.  9,  10;  Matth.  XXVU.  35  (Xohn 
XIX.  24)  and  Ps.  XXII.  19;  John  XV. 
25  and  Ps.  LXIX.  5;  John  XH.  37-41 
and  kaL  VI.  10;  UII.  1 ;  Acto  Xm.  35 
—37  and  Ps.  XVI.  10;  see  also  Blatth. 
XXVL  24,  54;  XVH.  12  and  XVIO.  9; 


27,  44,  46;  .Mark  IX.  13.  Sometimes 
the  quotations  from  the  0.  T.  are  in- 
correct, whether  unconsciously  or  in- 
tentionally, in  order  to  effect  the  desired 
falfilmenl  or  to  make  it  more  striking; 
eomp.  Matth.  IL  6  and  Mie.  V.  1 ;  1  Cor. 
II.9  andItai.LXlV.3;  while  sometimes 
various  passages  are  mixed  or  blended ; 
eomp'  Rom.  XI.  26,  27  and  Is.  UX.  20, 
21;XXVn.9. 

•  John  XIX.  36 ;  comp.  Exod.  XII.  9, 
46;  and  iupra  p.  21. 

7  See  p.  134. 

•  1  Cor.  V.  7,  wmi  fo^  ^i  *»<>/• 
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of  the  first  or  Egypiian  pasdial  celebration.*  Applying  these  notions 
to  the  sacrificial  code  in  general,  they  maintained  that  Christ  is  the 
great  sin-and  purification-offering,  by  whose  blood  the  transgressions 
of  the  world  are  for  ever  forgiven  and  eternal  redemption  is  wrought;  ^^ 
and  advancing  a  step  farther,  they  arrived  at  the  idea  that  he  was  the 
universal  and  true  sacrifice,  which  had  been  foreshadowed  by  all  the 
defective  offerings  of  the  Old  Testament^  and  thenceforth  rendered  them 
for  ever  superfluous ; '  *  so  that  the  Hebrew  sacrifices,  once  acts  of  daily 
and  perpetual  necessity,  '''^ere  manifestly  evangelical  sermons  on  the 
suffering,  death,  and  justification  of  Christ" '  ^  For  he  gave  himself  up  as 
a  sacrifice,  not  like  all  other  victims,  but  self-consciously  and  spontane- 
ously ;  and,  possessing  an  inner  afiOnity  both  with  the  human  and  the 
Divine  nature,  ^^  he  alone  was  able  to  effect  a  true  intercourse  between 
God  and  men,  and  to  create  a  communion  between  mankind  and  Qod. 
And  ais  every  sacrifice  was  designed  as  a  covenant  with  the  Deity,  from 
which  reason  each  was  to  be  accompanied  by  the  *HMlt  of  the  covenant 
of  Ood'V*  80  were  the  death  and  the  blood  of  Christ  the  means  of  a 
new  covenant  between  Gk)d  and  the  human  race,  involving  the  everlasting 
remission  of  sins.'*  These  ideas  were,  with  eager  zest,  worked  out  into 
minute  parallels:  the  lamb  was  in  the  Old  Testament  ordained  as  the 
most  usual  victim,  because  it  is,  like  Christ,  the  emblem  of  innocence 
and  of  patience  under  sufferings;'^  the  sacrificial  animals  were  to  be 
faultless,  because  Christ  was  without  defect  and  free  from  all  disease 
of  guilt;  **  the  sin-offering  was  burnt  without  the  camp,  as  Christ  suffe- 
red without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem;'*  the  flesh  of  the  victims  was 


•  Sec  Sect  XVII. 

10  Matth.XX.28;  XXVI.  28;  Mark 
XIV.  24;  Luke  XXII.  20;  John  I.  29; 
Ul.  10;  VI.  51 ;  X  15;  Rom. III.  24, 25; 
iV.  25;  V.  2,  6—9,  11,  15,  19;  VIII. 
31-^9;  1  Cor.  VI.  20;  XV.  3;  2  Cor. 
V.  18,  19,  21 ;  Gal.  I.  4;  Eph.  I.  7 ;  V. 
25,  26;  Col.  I.  14,  20—22;  II.  14; 
1  John  L  7;  II.  1,2;  III.  16;  IV.  10; 
Hcbr.  n.  9;  VII. 25;  IX.  14,  15,  18—22, 
26;  X  12;  1  Petr.  1. 18«  19;  1L^4;  Tit. 
U.  1 4 ;  Revel.  1. 7 ;  eomp.  also  £pb.  V.  2 
and  1  Cor.  V.  7.  "Der  Vendhnungk- 
todJesu**«  observes  De  Wette  (Dogmat 
II.  f  73a),  1st  cinGcgenstand  des  from- 
men  Glaobens  oder  der  Ahnung,  nieht 
des  Wissens.'* 

11  Hebr.  DC.  25—28;  X.  10,  12, 14. 
»  Hcbr.  X.  1—3,11,12. 


t>  Lundius,  JQd.  Heiligth.  pp.  727, 
72S;  eomp.  Sender^  Atitiquitftten  der 
Hciligeii  Sehrift,  pp.  127,  12S. 

i«  Sec  p.  60;  eomp.  2  Cor.  V.  IS,  19; 
1  Tim.  II.  6;  Eph.  V.  2;  see  Malth.XX. 
2S;  John  X.  IS;  Rom.  V.  19;  1  IVl.  II. 
22,  23 ;  Hebr.  IX.  1 4 ;  X.  5,  6 ;  Irenaeus, 
Adv.  Haeret  HI.  xviii.  7. 

t»  See  p.  llO;  eomp.  Ts.  L.  5. 

t«  .Matth.  XXVI.  28;  Mark  XIV.  24; 
Luke  XXII.  20;  Hcbr.lX  14—22;  XIIL 
20;]  Cor.  XI.  25. 

17  Comp.  Revel.,  where  alone  Chrii4 
is  called  lamb  more  than  30  times; 
comp.  1  Pet  L  19,  etc. 

1^  !^/MMio«,  AnMtXmq,  etc.;  Hebr.  IX. 
14;  1  PeU  L  19;  U.  22;  2  Cor.  V,  21 ; 
John  VUl.  46. 

>•  Hebr.  Xlll.  1  —13. 
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consomedy  because  the  flesh  of  Christ  was  to  be  eaten  by  the  believers, 
and  his  blood  drunk  to  acquire  eternal  life.  >  But  Christ  was  regarded 
not  only  as  the  vicUm,  but  also  as  the  priest, '  that  is,  as  the  fnediaiar 
between  God  and  men,'  in  fact,  as  the  true  High-priest,^  appointed  by 
an  oath  of  Qod,'  eternally  occupying  the  dignity,  without  follower,* 
and  alone  .completely  realising  the  idea  of  an  intercessor,  because  in 
order  to  atone  for  others,  he  does,  not  require  first  to  atone  for  himself.^ 
Unbiassed  readers  might  suppose  that  these  views  of  the  New 
Testament  approach  the  very  boundary  even  of  fantastical  adaptation. 
They  might  consider  that  most  of  them  obviously  include  their  own 
refutation.  The  faultlessness  of  the  victim  was  a  requirement  even  in 
heathen  sacrifices.*  The  holiest  kind  of  sin-offerings  was  neither 
consumed  by  the  priests  nor  the  offerers,  but  burnt  entirely;  the  less 
holy  class  was  indeed  partially  eaten,  but  by  the  priests  alone;  while 
the  worshippers  were  permitted  to  partake  of  the  thank-offerings  only, 
which  involve  the  idea  of  atonement  in  the  least  degree;*  and  when 
Christ  declared,  ''I  say  to  you.  Except  you  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of 
man,  and  drink  his  blood,  you  have  no  life  in  you'*,'*  he  amazed  his 
own  disciples,  many  of  whom  left  him  thenceforth  for  ever. ' '  The 
Hebrew  prophets  never  expected  or  wished  the  sacrifices  to  be  abrogated 
in  the  time  of  the  Messiah. '^  There  lived  indeed  in  the  better  minds 
of  the  nation  the  hope  that  God  would,  in  due  time,  conclude  with 
Israel  ''a  new  covenant**;  but  this  covenant  was  not  meant  to  consist  in 
a  new  Law,  but  that  the  old  one  should  become  a  truth  and  a  reality 
in  the  lives  of  men,  after  a  complete  remission  of  their  sins.  This  shall 
be  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel:  in  those 
days,  says  the  Lord,  I  will  put  My  Law  into  their  minds,  and  write  it 
in  their  hearts;  and  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  My  people; 
for  I  will  forgive  their  iniquity,  and  I  will  remember  their  sin  no 
more:****  **A  new  heart  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put 
within  yon;  and  I  will  take  away  the  stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and 
I  will  give  you  a  heart  of  flesh**;  '^  and  in  that  time,  it  was  anticipated. 


«  John  VL  53—58. 

>  Hebr.VU.  15;  Vlll.4;ele. 

*  Jtftoiriic,  Gal.  m.  20;  1  Tim.  11.  5; 
llcbr.VIU.  G;  IX.  15;  XU.  21;  comp. 
VII.  25;  DC.  24 ;  w  surety,  fyrv^t  Hcbr. 
VII.  22;  comp.  2  Mace.  X.  28. 

4  Hebr.lll.  1;IV.  14;  V.  5,  10;  VL 
20;VIU.  1;1X.  11;  X.  21;  XIU.  11. 

s  Hcbr.  VII.  21 ;  comp.  Ps.  CX.  4. 

«  Hcbr.  VII.  23,  24 ;  comp.  Pf .  L  e. 
(sS)6);  tec  pp.  152,  153. 


f  Hcbr.  V.  3;  VII.  20,  27,  29;  IX.  7. 

•  Sec  pp.  94,  95. 

•  Comp.  Hcbr.  XIII.  10,  11. 

>»  John  VI.  53;  comp.  vcr*.  32,  33, 
5^—58. 

t»  Vcw.  60,  61,  6r.. 

»  See  p.  62. 

»»  Jcr.  XXXI.  3:<.  34  (HcIh-.  VIH. 
7—13;  X.  15— IK);  comp.  XXfV.  7 

CD)  ^nw  nyih  :b  CDb  ^nwi). 

«*  Ezck.  XXXVI.  26—28. 
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sacrifices  would  be  performed  not  alone  at  the  place  of  the  Ark  of  the 
CoTenant^  but  everywhere  in  Jerusalem,  in  which  town,  as  at  the 
throne  of  God,  all  nations  would,  in  purity  of  heart,  assemble  with  their 
offerings.*' 

But  neither  difficulties  nor  improbabilities  deterred  prepossessed 
minds  from  the  dangerous  path.  With  increasing  exaggeration  and  arbi- 
trariness, the  typical  method  was  pursued  in  subsequent  ages.  Degrees 
of  deterioration  are  distinguishable  in  the  New  Testament  itself.  While 
the  allegorical  applications  attributed  J^  Christ  are  comparatiTely 
simple  and  intelligible,  thoseof  St  Paul  are  considerably  bolder,  though 
always  ingenious  and  original,  fresh  and  spontaneous,  and  often  surpri- 
sing by  admirable  and  important  deductions;  but  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  basing  his  conclusions  not  upon  the  original 
Hebrew  text,  but  upon  the  Greek  translation,  even  where  it  is  manifestly 
erroneous,  is  subtle,  studied,  and  laborious,  yet  versatile,  able,  and 
dexterous.  **  However,  even  he  was  immeasurably  surpassed  by  those 
who  followed  his  track,  by  Barnabas,  Justinus  Martyr,  and  Origen,  by 
Ambrosius  and  Hilarius,  whose  typical  elucidations  are  often  flimsy, 
poor,  and  trivial  In  vain  the  voice  of  warning  was  ndsed  by  thought- 
ful and  discerning  men;  in  vain  did  St.  Angustin  advise  the  utmost 
caution  and  moderation;  he  observed  that  details  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  are  often  very  ingeniously  compared  with  each  other,  but 
that  this  is  not  done  by  Divine  suggestion,  but  by  coigectnres  of  tho 
human  mind,  which  indeed  sometimes  discovers  the  truth,  but  is  as 
frequently  in  error. '^  But  so  strong  was.  the  propensity  of  the  time, 
and  so  powerful  the  temptation  to  yield  to  it,  that  St  Augnstin  himself 
propunded  the  theory  of  a  fourfold  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures 
^  according  to  history,  causality,  analogy,  and  allegory,"  a  theory 
which,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  produced  no  less  mischievous  effects  among 
Christian  theologians,  than  the  corresponding  Talmudical  canon  of  the 
four  modes  of  exposition  —  according  to  the  literary  meaning,  the 
occult  or  underlying  sense,  the  allegory,  and  mystery^*  —  called  forth 


IS  Jer.  III.  16,  17 ;  see  pp.  53,  54. 

i«  Comp.  liebr.  1.  6  and  Ps.  XCV1I.7 
Sept;  Helir.  D.  10—12  aiid  Pf.  XXIL 
23;  Hebr.  Ul.  7— IV.  9  and  P».  XCV. 
S— II;  Hebr.  VII.  17,  21  and  Ps.  CX. 
4;  Hebr.IL7;  X.  5;  XIL  26,27  and 
Hsagg.  n.  6. 

"  Augusiim.  De  CiviUtv,  Dei  XVUl. 
52,  Exquisite  ct  ingenlose  ilia  singula 
his  singulis  comparala  videantur,  non 
propbetico  spiritu,  sed  coi\iectiira  men- 


tis humaiiac,  quae  aliquando  ad  verum 
pervenit,  aliquando  fallitur. 

18  Secundum  historiam,  secundum 
aitiologtam  (ivAy  the  events  happened), 
secundum  analogiam  (hannony  of  the 
Old  T.  and  the  New),  et  secundum 
allegoriam  (Auguii.  De  Utilit.  Crcd. 
c.  3;  De  vera  Relig.  c.  50). 

«t  07£,  TCn  (i^jtiUmi),  th^,  and 
TiD,  the  initials  of  which  words  form 
tlic  vox  memorialit«OTV&« 
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among  Jewish  scholars;  the  former  gave  rise  to  the  mystic  and  theo- 
sophic,  the  latter  to  the  cabalistic  and  chasidic  schools,  the  luxuriant 
eitrayagance  of  which  totally  overspread  and  buried  the  plain  sense  of 
the  Bible.  The  typical  method  knew  no  bounds ;  and  it  went  astray 
into  the  most  arid  wastes  of  fanciful  speculation. 

The  broad  doctrine  was  set  forth,  that  even  the  actual  events  re- 
corded in  the  Old  Testament  happened  but  figuratively,  and  were  images 
Ur  be  realised  and  truly  accomplished  in  Christ. '  It  would  be  unprofi- 
table to  recount  all  the  typical  inferences  that  have  been  ventured  on 
such  premises;  let  it  suffice  to  mention  some  of  the  more  moderate  views 
and  explanations.  Rachel,  long  praying  for  issue,  and  at  last  giving 
birth  to  Beigamin  under  pain  and  death,  was  understood  as  the  Jewish 
Synagogue,  for  ages  expecting  the  Messiah  and  then  killing  him.  The 
blooming  rod  of  Aaron  was  the  Divine  appointment  of  Christ  and  his 
work  through  the  resurrection.'  The  manna  that  fell  from  heaven  in 
the  night)  is  Christ,  the  heavenly,  who  was  bom  in  the  nighty  the  food  of 
the  soul;  it  was  white  in  colour,  because  ho  was  innocent  and  spotless; 
it  was  at  first  unfamiliar  to  the  Hebrews,  because  he  is  not  understood 
by  ungraced  men  of  nature;  a  part  of  it  was  preserved  in  a  vessel  as 
a  memorial,  to  point  to  the  Lord*s  supper  that  would  in  due  time  be 
instituted.'  Nearly  all  the  prominent  persons  of  the  Old  Testament  — 
as  Isaac  and  Jacob,  Joseph  and  Moses,  David  and  Solomon*  —  were 
taken  for  types  of  Jesus,  his  life,  and  his  sufferings;  and  Eiisha  with 
his  twelve  yokes  of  oxen  for  the  emblems  of  Christ  and  his  twelve 
apostles,*  who,  however,  were  also  prefigured  by  the  twelve  wells  of 
water  at  Elim,  the  twelve  gems  in  the  High-priest's  breast-plate,  the 
twelve  stones  selected  from  the  Jordan  by  the  command  of  Gk)d  through 
Joshua,*  and  by  the  twelve  cakes  of  shew-bread,  pure  and  unleavened, 
since  Christ  is  the  bread  of  life.  ^  The  priest  laid  the  incense  of  the 
people  on  the  altar,  because  Christ  alone  can  bring  human  supplications 
before  God;  and  the  incense  was  burnt  with  the  fire  taken  from  the 
brazen  altar,  because  any  prayer  unconnected  with  the  sacrifice  of 


>  Zwin^U  on  MaUh.  it.  18,  omnia 
quae  in  V.  T.  etiam  vere  t»unt  ^»ta, 
in  fi^ura  tameu  eontigcrunt,  et  figurae 
fuerunt,  iu  Christo  omnia  consummaii- 
(ur  ei  vere  implentor. 

3  Num.  XVU.  23;  eomp.  Hcbr.lX.  4. 

>  Sec  Semier^  Antiq.  der  heiL  Sch. 
pp. 24,25;  comp.aUopp.103,108,113. 

«  Comp.  Hcbr.  L  5  and  P».  II.  7; 
2  Sam.  VU.  4. 


•  Comp.  1  Ki.  XIX.  19. 

•  Ex.  XV.  27;  XXVllf.  17—21 ;  Josh. 
iV.  2—8;  Matth.  XIX.  28;  eomp.  Tcr- 
iulL  c.  Marc.  IV.  24,  tolidcm  apositoli 
u(  fontes  irrigaturi  vallem  aridam,  ot 
(gemmae  illuminaturac  kacram  eeclc- 
liiae  ve»tem,  ut  lapidcs  fidei  quos  dc 
Jordanitt  lavacro  eleg-it 

7  Comp.  Johu  VI.  35,  53,  54, 57,  58; 
see  jn/m. 
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Christ  is  illegitimate  and  cannot  approach  the  throne  of  God.  All 
sacrifices  were  to  be  offered  in  Jerasalem,  because  Christ  was  there 
crucified;'  yet  the  ashes  were  to  be  removed  .without  the  camp  to  a 
clean  place,  because  Christ  was  buried  at  a  spot  that  had  not  been 
rendered  leyitically  impure  by  bones  of  the  dead.  The  paschal  lamb 
was  to  be  selected  five  days  before  the  festival,  because  Christ  came  to 
Jerusalem  to  suffer  death  a  similar  time  before  Pa.ssoYer;*  and  the 
former  was  to  be  killed  ^'between  the  two  evenings**,  because  the  latter 
was  nailed  to  the  cross  at  the  same  time  of  the  day.  '^  The  victim  was 
to  be  neither  too  old  nor  too  young,  because  Christ  took  upon  himself 
the  punishment  of  human  sin  in  the  bloom  of  his  life,  when  he  was  most 
able  to  feel  the  agony  and  to  ponder  over  it.  The  offerer  killed  the 
victim  himself^  because  Christ  was  slain  by  the  people  whom  he 
redeemed.  The  fat  and  the  fat  parts,  that  is^  the  choicest  portions  of  the 
animal,  were  to  be  burnt  on  the  altar,  because  Ood  gave  for  the  salvation 
of  the  world  His  most  precious  treasure,  His  owh  son.  Yet  the  burning 
of  the  animal  symbolised  both  the  tortures  of  hell  that  await  the 
sinner,  and  the  death  of  Christ  which  saves  him.  One  goat  was  slain 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  another  sent  out  free  into  the  wilderness, 
because  Christ  was  kil  ed  for  mankind,  which  by  his  death  became  free 
from  sin  and  its  direful  retribution.  Certain  pieces  of  the  sacrifices 
were  ^heaved"  and  '^aved**,  because  Christ,  when  nailed  to  the  cross, 
was  lifted  up,  and  ais  it  were  waved  to  the  four  winds.  * ' 

A  number  of  objections  against  these  and  all  typical  views  must 
at  once  crowd  upon  the  reader's  attention.  He  will  first  of  all  be  struck 
by  the  uncertainty  and  indistinctness  of  the  interpretations.  Can  Christ 
be  at  the  same  time  the  victim  and  the  mediating  priest?  If  the  victim, 
how  can  he  intercede?  if  the  High-priest,  how  can  his  blood  be  shed 
for  atonement?  Yet  he  is  represented  both  as  the  ope  and  the  other; 
in  either  case  the  parallels  are  worked  out  into  microscopic  details; 
and  the  inevitable  result  is  a  most  B^rplexing  confusion  both  in  the 
sacrificial  rites  and  in  the  attributes  of  Christ.*'    The  author  of  the 


•  Comp.  MaUh.XX.  13;  Mark  X.  X\; 
UkeXVlU.31. 

*  Comp.  John  Xll.  ]. 

>*  Comp.  Exod.  XIL  C  and  notes  in  ioc, 
11  Comp.  Miehaeiis^  Eiit^urf  der 
typisch^n  Gottesgelahrthcit;  Lumdius, 
J&dische  Hciligthamer,  m.xlvi.]  5 — 1 1 ; 
DtyUmg,  Obtcrv.  Sacr.  V.  32,  dc  typin 
proprio  dictis  e(  innatih;  Ph.  Ililler^ 
Ncucn  System  allvr  Vorbildcr  Christi 
im  A.  T.  175S  (IS5S);  Semler,  1.  c. 


pp.  124~riS;  Blaseke,  System.  Com- 
ment zmn  HebrSerbr.,  I7S2;  Neue 
Aufklaninf  ul»er  die  mos.Typol.17b9; 
B,  W.  yemiam.  Thoughts  on  parts  of 
the  Book  of  Leviticus,  2nd  ed.  1 857; 
Uengtlemberg,  Opfer,  pp.  17,  18,  27 
tqq,;  Kiper,  Das  Priesterthum  dcs  altcn 
Bttnde»,  ISGB;  etc  etc 

t)  It  has  been  observed  "In  as  much 
as  priests  expiate  by  victims,  priests 
and  victims  are  but  two  sides  ot  the 
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Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  seems  indeed  to  have  felt  this  difBcaltj;  for 
lie  represents  Christ  as  the  yictim  on  earth,  but  as  the  High-priest  after 
his  crucifixion,  in  heayen,  which  is  the  Holj  of  Holies  where  he  per- 
forms his  ministrations;  *  but  if  so,  where  is  the  analogy  between  the 
ordinary  sacrifices  and  that  of  Christ?  That  one  and  chief  inaccuracy  led 
naturally  to  unlimited  and  almost  universal  identifications;  Christ  was 
contended  to  be,  in  his  own  and  sole  person,  'Srictim,  sacrifice,  priest, 
altar,  God,  man,  king,  High-priest,  sheep,  lamb,  in  fact,  all  in  all,  that 
he  may  be  our  life  in  every  respect**;'  till  in  this  maze  of  entanglement 
every  landmark  disappeared,  and  all  connection  with  the  Old  Testament 
was  utterly  lost  Occasional  similarities  may  be  discoverable,  because, 
as  we  have  above  remarked,  historical  events  repeat  themselves  within 
certain  conditions;  but  even  a  cursory  examination  will  generally  prove 
the  decided  preponderance  of  the  divergences.  If  Christ  is  the  "Passover**, 
how  can  his  life,  even  by  the  remotest  altegories,  be  harmonised  with 
.  the  requirements  of  the  paschal  lamb,  which  was  to  be  roasted^  consu- 
med entirely^  without  the  least  portion  being  left,  eaten  with  bitur 
herbs,  and  killed  annually?  Typical  explanations  cannot  be  consistently 
followed  out  without  leading  to  absurdities,  of  which  a  treatise  entitled 
''How  Christ  —  the  altar  —  was  square*'?'  is  but  one  specimen  in  a 
large  class.  If  their  adherents  gave  due  weight  to  this  consideration, 
they  would  attempt  to  test  their  religions  tenets  by  their  own  intrinsic 
merits,  rather  than  by  unnaturally  grafting  them  upon  the  Old  Testa- 
ment As  many  theologians,  therefore,  had  not  the  courage,  typically  to 
interpret  all  details,  they  selected  some  as  adapted  for  that  method, 
while  they  understood  the  rest  literally;*  but  a  principle  which  is  not 
generaUy  applicable  is  no  principle  at  all,  and  reveals  its  fatal  weakness. 
Some  disUngnished  between  inherent  and  traHs/erred  types,*  the  former 
being  marked  as  such  in  the  Scriptures,  the  latter  formed  by  analogy; 
others,  explained  every  point  in  a  twofold  manner,  once  as  a  mystery 
of  Christ,  and  once  as  a  myster]Pof  the  Church,  or  as  ''a  memorial**  of 


!$ame  idea**  {Thohtek,  1.  c  p.  106):  l>ut 
fundamental  doctrines  of  religion  ought 
not  to  he  supported  by  such  sophisms. 

1  HeW.  V.  9, 10;  VI.  19,20;  VU.  26; 
V11I.  4;  comp.  Tkohdc^  1.  c  p.  107. 

>  Epiphan,  Haer.  55;  mvxhq  h^Ui9^ 
ai*r4c  ^^a,  avr^c  ^e'^Ct  ai^T^c  ^v- 

irarra  iw  ndotw  »tA.  Comp.  even  De 


Wette  (Dogro.  U.  {  68),  '<:hri6tus,  als 
Vollender  der  alttestamentLTheokratie, 
hat  alles  in  sich  vereinigt.  was  Pro- 
pheten,  Priester  und  KOnige  in  dersel- 
ben  geleistet  und  vorgebildet  haben.** 

s  Quadratus  quomodo  Christus  fberit, 
by  /.  J.  Cramer  in  his  work  De  ara 
exteriori,  XII.  1 ;  comp.Comm.on  Exod. 
p.  496. 

*  Comp.  Michael,  1.  c  pp.  26,  33, 
39—42.  •  Typi  innaU  et  iUaU. 
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a  past,  ind  as  H  type"  of  a  futare  events*  so  that  the  Old  Testament 
was  supposed  freqaentlj  to  interrapt  itself  in  the  historical  context, 
in  order  to  speak  typically  of  the  coming  erents  of  the  New;^  or  an  idea 
of  the  Hehrew  Scriptures  might  be  fulfilled  at  different  times  and  in 
different  degrees  of  distinctness  and  comprehensiveness,*  so  that^  for 
instance,  the  prophet  El^ah,  promised  to  precede  the  Messiah,  is  not 
only  John  the  Baptist,  but  '^he  impersonation  of  the  preacher  of  repen- 
tance";* and  the  pouring  out  of  the  spirit  of  God  upon  all  flesh 
announced  by  Joel,  was  by  no  means  entirely  realised  by  the  inspiration 
of  the  apostles,**  but  continues  to  be  fulfilled  till  it  has  indeed  literally 
pervaded  all  mankind.  *  *  Some  maintained  that  the  Leritical  institutions 
refer  to  Christ  and  to  him  alone ;  others  averred,  that  they  prefigure 
many  necessary  truths  besides. "  Some  were  of  opinion  that  the  Bible 
contains  the  whole  sum  of  typical  expositions,  and  others  held  that  it 
includes  but  a  fragmentary  portion  of  them,  while  the  rest,  having 
lived  for  a  time  in  oral  tradition,  were  later  forgotten  and  lost  **  Thus 
the  basis  was  found  for  the  most  contradictory  views;  one  sect  proved 
as  a  dogma  what  another  rejected  as  heresy;  and  interpretations  were 
continually  propounded  to  be  soon  renounced  as  impossible  by  their 
own  framers.*^  So  understood,  the  Hebrew  text  would  be  more  am- 
biguous and  indefinite  than  any  Egyptian  hieroglyphic;  it  would  be 
bereft  of  every  practical  value;  ideas  and  institutions  would  he  exposed 
to  typical  abuses  just  in  proportion  to  their  profundity  and  signifi- 
cance; and  in  the  same  measure  would  they  cease  to  be  intelligible  or 
available. 

Again,  according  to  theories  like  those  described,  the  sacrifices 
would,  from  the  time  of  Moses  to  that  of  Christ,  that  is,  during  the 
whole  period  of  their  performance  under  the  Law,  have  been  devoid  of 
all  sense,  of  all  meaning,  of  all  tangible  purpose  whatever  for  the 
Hebrews.  I9^ere  they  understood  by  them  as  types?  couldihej  possibly 
be  recognised  as  such?  If  the  former  alternative  be  supposed,  all  indi- 
vidual Israelites  were  prophetically  inspired;  if  the  latter,  the  typical 

•  Comp.  3V/Z1CA,  System  dor  christl.  1833,  No.  23,  24;  Gerlaeh,  on  Matth. 

Lehre  p.  %S;  tach  doable  sense  was  II.  16;  Teickier,  Aosleg.  des  N.  T. 

supposed    by  many  Fathers  of  the'  •  Mai.  III.  1,  23;  eomp.  Mark  1.2; 

Cbnrch,  at  Origen,  Eoaebios  and  Ba-  Matih.  XI.  10,  1 1. 

•ilios,    Gregoritts  of  Nyssa    and   of  to  Acto  11.  16—21 ;  comp.  Joel  III. 

Naiiaoi,  Ephraim,  Hilarios  and  Am-  1 — 5. 

brosios;  by  most  of  the  reformed  divi-  »  Comp.  Hengiienh,   Christol.  III. 

nca  as  Zwingli,  Pellicanus  CaWin,  190,441.                «>  ifiiril.  I.  c.  p.  5G. 

Bueerus,  a.  o.  ts  Miek,  I.  c.  p.  57. 

1  So  CkiysosUm.  ad  Ps.  CIX.  t«  Comp.  Mick.  I  c.  pp.  107,  196, 

s  Comp.    Metfgsienb.    Kirchenxcit  197,  etc 
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relation  must  so  clearly,  so  organically  and  inherently  lie  in  the 
sacrificial  laws,  that  it  occurs  spontaneously  to  erery  mind.  But  the 
one  assumption  is  a  paradox,  though  it  has  been  asserted  by  some 
extreme  champions  of  the  method ; '  the  other  a  palpable  fallacy 
overthrown  by  experience,  for  even  after  the  diffusion  of  Christianity 
and  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  the  typical  applications 
were  neither  discovered  nor  acknowledged  by  large  numbers  of  Jews 
and  Christians.  Needs  it  to  be  seriously  proved,  that  an  ancient  Israelite, 
in  offering  a  sacrifice,  hoped  for  expiation  through  the  blood  of  the 
animal  he  was  then  killing,  and  through  no  other  blood?  Where  does 
the  Old  Testament  give  the  slightest  hint  or  allusion  to  the  contrary? 
Indeed,  the  early  Hebrews  'were  total  strangers  to  the  doctrine  of  a 
suffering  and  dying  Messiah,  as  will  be  demonstrated  in  another  place  ;^ 
they  could  not  possibly,  therefore,  in  presenting  a  sacrifice,  have  had 
in  their  minds  a  redeemer  at  once  God  and  man  (&eup&^nog),*  at  once 
victim  and  High-priest  The  Old  Testament  describes  the  sacrificial 
enactments  as  eternal,  the  best  and  most  advanced  among  the  Hebrews 
deemed  them  so,  and  Jesus  himself  acted  accordingly;^  but  after  the 
death  of  Christ  all  oblations  would  have  been  superfluous  for  those 
who  believed  in  him,  since  he  is  to  them  the  great  antitype,  by  whose 
brilliancy  all  the  pale  types  of  by-gone  ages  are  eclipsed:  thus  the 
New  Testament,  instead  of  being  a  fulfilment  of  the  Old,  would  be  in 
embarrassing  contradiction  with  its  spirit 

It  has  been  argued  that  God  cannot  delight  in  sacrifices,  which  in 
themselves  are  inexpressive;  if  He  yet  commanded  them,  they  must 
have  possessed  some  hidden  object;  and  what  better  and  deeper  meaning 
could  they  involve  than  an  internal  affinity  to  Christ  and  his  work? 
But  for  the  ancient  Hebrews  the  sacrifices  were  not  inexpressive  or 
meaningless;  they  were  to  them  a  momentous  reality;  they  were  deemed 
well-pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  God  if  presented  in  the  right  spirit- 
The  Cherubim,  the  shew-bread,  the  Tabernacle  and  its  utensils,  the 
offerings  and  their  rituals,  had  certainly  a  symbolical  significance; 
they  were  to  impress  and  to  familiarise  certain  ideas  and  truths  held 
essential  for  devotion  and  moral  improvement;  this  end  was  sufficiently 
important  —  and  it  was  the  only  one  that  was  aimed  at 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  words  of  the  prophets  were, 
in  the  time  of  the  latter,  indeed  to  be  understood  far  more  in  reference 


1  As  Coccejus  and  with  certain  limi-  worshipper  should  understand  all  this**, 

tations,  by  his  learned  pupil  Vitringa,  etc.;  comp.  p.  74.        »  See  Sect  XIX. 

and  others;  see,  however,  Ta^hr,  Lc.  ^  See  De  IVtiie,  Dogmat  I.  §(  282 

p.  1 29.  ''It  was  not  necct^tary  the  Jewish  — 2S4.                      ^  See  pp.  &8 — CO. 
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to  carreot  events;  but  Hhe  Divine  intention  looking  far  into  the  future, 
formed  the  speech  so  that  it  suits  more  properly  the  time  of  the 
Messiah";*  and  on  such  grounds,  the  Psalms  in  which  the  poet  speaks 
in  the  first  person,  and  which  are  quoted  in  the  New  Testament,*  were 
supposed  to  be  written  in  the  name  of  Christ.^  This  irrational  opinion 
is  so  entirely  bound  up  with  an  antiquated  and  exploded  or  Mechanical'* 
form  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  that  it  vanishes  before  the  li^ht  of 
historical  criticism  and  philosophical  analysis.* 

And  finally,  the  typical  view  is  only  compatible  with  false  and 
inadmissible  notions  regarding  the  composition  of  the  Biblical  canon. 
It  starts  from  the  theory  that  ''the  same  necessary  connection  subsists 
between  the  words  of  God  as  between  His  works  in  nature.***  ^he 
Bible'*,  it  is  supposed,  'Is  based  upon  an  organic  coherence,  according 
to  which  the  Old  Covenant  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  New,  as  the 
embryonic  germ  to  the  perfect  development**;  **  and  on  these  or  similar 
principles,  the  typical  explanation  is  still  defended  by  some  writers.  *  * 
That  opinion  contains  indeed  a  certain  general  truth;  but  the  truth  is 
blended  with  deluding  error  which  cannot  be  redeemed  by  its  insinua- 
ting speciousness.  It  lay  in  the  natural  progress  of  development  that 
ceremonials  should  gradually  be  superseded  by  a  more  spiritual 
worship,  as  they  were  partially  renounced  by  sects  anterior  to  the 
Christian  era,  like  the  Essenos  and  the  Sadducees ;  it  was  equally  natural 
that  the  ceremonial  service,  as  ordained  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
should  be  made  the  foundation  of  the  reformed  faith :  thus  in  a  certain 


>  Baigel^  Gnom.  ad  31aUh.  I.  22, 
cadeni  vcro  inleiitio  Diviiia  lonfius 
pro^picicnt,  sic  forroavit  oratioiicm.  ut 
niagis  proprie  di.Miiceps  «*a  coiivciiirct 
in  tempera  Mesiiae. 

•  r».  V.  (comp.  Rom.  III.  1.1);  XVI. 
(comp.  AeU  II.  25;  XIU.  35);  XVlll. 
(comp.  Rom.  XV.  9);  XXII.  (comp.  Matth. 
XXVll.  43,  46 ;  John  XIX.  24;  Hcbr.  II. 
12);  XXXIV.  (comp.  1  Pet  111.  10—12); 
XL.(comp.Hebr.X.  5— 7);  XLV.(comp. 
Hebr.  L  8,  9);  U  (comp.  Rom.  111.  4); 
LXDC.  (eomp.  John  II.  17;  XV.  25 ; 
Rom.  XV.  3);  LXXVIH.  (comp.  .Matth. 
XIU.  35;  Jqhn  VL  31);  CII.  (comp. 
Hebr.  I.  10);  CIX.  (comp.  AcU  L  20); 
CXVI.  (comp.  2  Chron.  IV.  13);  CXL 
(comp.  Rom.  III.  13). 

7  So  Derescr,  Kaiser,  Glaus,  Hcng- 
stenberg,  a. «. 


•  Sec  Sect  XXVI. 

*  Bengei^  Gnomon,  Pref.,  §  13 ;  comp. 
Ordo  Temporum,  IX.  1 3. 

I"  Beek^  Pncumat  hermon.  Eiit^ick. 
dos  nennten  Capitels  im  Brtcfe  an  die 
Romcr,  p.  105;  comp.  hUo  De  Wette, 
Dogm.  II.  §  22. 

It  As  Bfthr  (Symb.  1. 15—21 ;  comp. 
pp.111— 113;  11.156—160),  Hofoiann, 
Delitxsch,  Kurtz,  Auberlen,  W.  Boh- 
mcr,  a.  o. ;  comp.  also  De  Wetie^  Dogm. 
II.  §63  nolec;  G.Baur,  Gesch.der  alt- 
(cftamentl.  Weissag.1. 4  (''as  a  riddle  it 
best  appreciated  through  its  solution,  so 
the  Old  T.  through  the  New**);  NHzMck, 
System  der  christlichen  Lebre,  p.  7S; 
n\  Hoffmann,  Die  g5ltliche  Stufenord- 
nang  im  Alten  Testament  p.  7 ;  Haver- 
nick,  Vorlesangcn  fiber  die  Tbeologie 
des  Alten  Testaments  p.  18. . 
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sense,  the  earlier  phase  points  to  the  later,  and  the  later  is  derived 
from  the  earlier;  and  the  apostle  Peter  might  not  aigostlj  say,  that 
"the  spirit  of  Christ"  was  in  the  old  prophets.  ^  Bat  thongh  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament,  following  the  bent  of  their  age  as  has  been 
shown,  could  represent  their  creed  and  dispensation  as  a  'Yolfilmentf' 
or  more  real  manifestation  of  past  doctrines  and  eyents;  it  most  be 
absolutely  denied  that  the  authors  of  the  Old  Testament^  and  especi-' 
ally  of  the  Pentateuch,  regarded  their  laws  and  institutions  as  the 
transitory  germ  of  some  higher  form  to  be  unfolded  in  the  lapse  of 
ages,  or  as  parts  of  a  preparatory  economy  to  be  ultimately  merged  in 
some  more  perfect  system;  on  the  contrary,  they  looked  upon  them  as 
final  and  immutable  for  all  times,  because  embodying  the  sum  of  all 
truth  andDiyine  wisdom.  This  is  a  cardinal  point  decisive  on  the  ques- 
tion :  the  Old  Testament  repudiates  all  change  as  ungodly  innoTation ; 
therefore,  it  can  never  be  employed  for  sanctiomng  the  important  and 
often  radical  modifications  adopted  in  the  New;  the  one  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  the  "shadow"  or  "figure"  of  the  other;  in  spite  of  many  points 
of  contact,  both  are  two  distinct  designs  separated  from  each  other  by 
numerous  and  heterogeneous  influences. 

Indeed  the  typical  theories,  after  having  been  upheld  for  a  time  in 
the  Reformed  Church  with  tenacious  and  even  vehement  seal,  by  Coc- 
cejus  and  his  school,  by  Bengel  and  his  followers,  began  to  lose  grounrd 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  are  at  present  virtually  aban- 
doned by  Protestant  critics  and  scholars.  "We  have  no  hesitation**, 
wrote  6.  L.  Bauer  as  early  as  1805,  "in  acceding  to  the  opinion  at 
present  all  but  generally  entertained  that  typical  exposition  is  not 
founded  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  that  the  tjpes  are  pious  plays  of 
imagination  and  of  wit*^' 

Now  returning  to  the  symbols,  we  shall  describe  and  explain  the 
sacrificial  acts. 


<  1  Pet  L  1 1 ;  the  reading  xh  iw 
adroSq  jrvfvi^a  jf^forov  if  confirmed 
hy  (he  Cod.  Sinait;  comp.  aUo  Gal. 
111.  24,  o  f^^oc  mMAifiific  ^*9  fi- 
fv%w  •h  jr^«r^;  see  alto  2  Cor. 
III.  6;  Rom.  U.  29;  VIL  6;  Aeto  HI. 
I S— 26 ;  and  eorop.  Dent  XVIIL 1 8  with 
John  VL  14. 

>  Bauer ^  Gottetdienttl.  Verf .  dcr  llrhr. 
1. 250;  comp.  pp.  224 — ^250 ;  Rau^  Frel- 
muthige  Untersuchungen  fiber  dieXy- 
pologie,  1784;  Ekhhom^  Bibliothek, 
V,  420  Sfq.i  iTiHiiie.Chrittas  im  A.  T., 


Untersuch.QberdieVorbilder  etc.  1789; 
D6pke,  Hermeneatikder  neutestamentl. 
Schrifitteller,  1. 1 829 ;  OlsAauscn,  Ueber 
tieferen  Schrifitinn,  1%29 ;  ^  fTeUe, 
in  Thcolog.  Zeittcbr.  von  Schleier- 
macher  a.  o.  Hell  III ;  Bieek,  Stud,  nnd 
Krit  1835,  Hen  II;  Thohtek,  Dat  A.  T. 
im  N.  T..  Beilagen  mm  Commentar 
dea  Hebrierbriefs,  pp.  1 — 56, 99 — 112; 
and  in  Herzag^i  Real-Encyct  XVII. 
3S9— 397 ;  Bupfeld^  Die  heutige  theoto- 
phische  oder  mythologitebeTheologie 
and  Schrifterkiirung,  1861. 
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X.  SACBIFICIAL  CEREMONIES  AND  THEIB  MEANING. 

1.  Preparation. 

The  presentation  of  an  offering  was  naturally,  and  therefore  pro- 
bably, preceded  by  suitable  preparations  in  consonance  with  the  nature 
of  the  sacred  ceremony.  Outward  and  inward  purity  —  the  former  the 
ritual  prototype  of  the  latter  —  was  the  primary  condition  of  man's 
approach  to  Ood ;  it  was  enjoined  before  great  festivals,  and  when  some 
special  Diyine  manifestation  was  expected  or  hoped  for;  it  was,  no  doubt, 
after  the  diffusion  of  the  Levitical  spirit  and  law,  rigorously  enforced ; 
it  was  under  the  specific  name  of  "sanctification**  made  an  indispensable 
preliminary  to  public  assemblies  and  fasts,  national  works  and  enter- 
prises;' and  it  was  expressed  by  the  removal  and  renunciation  of  every 
emblem  of  heathen  superstition,  by  bathing,  and  washing  or  change  of 
garments,  and  frequently  by  coigugal  abstinence,  extended  on  remark- 
able occasions  to  three  and  more  days.^  When  Samuel  arrived  at 
Bethlehem,  he  addressed  the  elders,  ^Sanctify  yourselves  and  come 
with  me  to  the  sacrifice :  and  he  sanctified  Jesse  and  lus  sons,  and 
called  him  to  the  sacrifice.'*'  The  laws  of  purification  were  enlarged 
and  mtensified  with  respect  to  officiating  priests.*  The  Mishnah  pro- 
pounded the  principle  that  no  one,  even  if  he  were  pure,  was  permitted 
to  enter  the  Court  and  to  take  part  in  the  service  unless  he  had  bathed 
beforehand.^  In  the  period  of  the  second  Temple,*  when,  corresponding 
to  the 24  orders  of  priests,*  the  nation  was  divided  into  24  sections**  for 
the  sake  of  representing  the  people,  by  weekly  rotation,  at  the  daily 
public  sacrifices,  *  *  those  who  thus  acted  as  national  delegates  had  to 
fast  during  their  week,  except  on  Sabbath  and  the  day  that  preceded 
and  followed  it;"  the  residents  of  Jerusalem  and  the  neighbouring 

s  Comp.  Jo€l  I.  14;  II.  15,  16;  rv.9;  •  Though  the  Mishnah  (Taan.  IV.  2) 

Mic.  III.  5;  Neb.  III.  I ;  comp.  Pt.  XX.  refers  the  arrangements  to  the  *^arly 

«  Comp.  Genes.  XXXV.  2—4 ;  Exod.  propheU"  (DOVtn  D^^3J),  to  Samael 

XIX.  10,  14,  15;  XXXm.  5,  6;  Josh.m.  and  David  (Rashi,  quoting  1  Chron. 

5 ;  VII.  1 3 ;  see  Coronu  on  Gen.  p.  585 ;  IX.  22).               •  HnOVD,  i^ti^it^, 

on  Exod.  p.  334 ;  comp.  also  Zeph.  I.  «»  nnOJfD  or  IDyD  ^rJ^e,  viri  sU- 

7;  Jer.  XII.  3.  *  tionarii.             ti  For  the  offerer  ma»t 

•  1  Sam.  XVL  5 ;  comp.  also  Job  1. 5.  be  present  at  the  oblation  {Mishnah^  L 

•  Exod.  XXX.  17—21 ;  XL  30—32;  c. ;  O^N  MITP  Dnp  DIN  ^  133^^NV^ 
comp.  Treatiie  on  Priesthood,  ch.  I.  raj  bv  TOV,  see  also  Maiwum.  Kele 
^  MUhm.  Yom^.  3,  D13J  DTNTN  Hamm.  VI.  1).  Hence  women,  other- 
TOtrr  nj;  IVTO  XT^H  rrtOyb  mip ;  ^|,e  forbidden  to  enter  the  holy  pre- 
comp.  Tamid  I.  2;  see  also  Berach.  DC  cincU,  were  admitted,  if  presenting  a 

5.  iVy»ai  Apoa  man  vib  D»  wb    sacrifice. 

xhr\  bvO  paNSl  in*U19ai ;  see  also         ^^  "Not  on  the  »ixth  day  of  the  week 
Ughifooit  0pp.  L  723 — 725.  in  honour  of  the  sabbath,  and  not  on 


{ 
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towns  were  obliged  to  attend  at  the  Temple,  while  the  inhabitants  of 
more  distant  places  had  to  perform  particular  prayers  *  and  devotions 
in  the  Synagogues  of  their  districts.' 

Similar  news  perraded  all  ancient  creeds.  The  Hindoos  were 
commanded  to  begin  the  sacrifice  by  a  'H^ath  of  purification.'*'  The 
Egyptians  inaugurated  the  great  festival  of  Isis  and  its  solemn  sacri- 
fice by  a  fast^  and  matrimonial  abstinence  during  nine  days.'  For 
some  time,  varying  from  7  to  42  days,  previous  to  important  religious 
observances,  they  were  scrupulous  in  chastity  and  lustrations,  avoided 
animal  food  and  certain  kinds  of  vegetables.'  Prior  to  killing  any 
victim,  the  Persians  addressed  prayers  to  the  fire,  the  pure  element.^ 
Those  who  came  from  whatever  distance  to  worship  in  the  temple  of 
Hierapolis,  were  prescribed  to  abstain  from  any  drink  but  water  and 
from  sleeping  in  a  bed,  till  they  had  returned  to  their  homes.'  The 
Chinese  emperor  prepares  himself  for  the  grand  procession  and  sacri- 
fice, which  take  place  at  the  commencement  of  spring,  by  severe 
religious  exercises  during  three  preceding  days.'  The  Greeks, 
considering  purity  of  body  an  indispensable  requisite,  i^ppeared,  with 
their  offerings,  not  only  in  clean,  generally  white  garments,  but  also, 
except  in  times  of  mourning,"     festively  decked  with  wreaths  or 


> 


the  ftrtt  lest  the  people  pass  suddenly 
from  rest  and  pleasure  to  toil  and  fast- 
ing and  die*'  (Miihn.  1.  c.>. 

1  Reading  especially  the  history  of 
creation  (Gen.  1. 1 — II.  3),  divided  into 
7  portions  for  the  days  of  the  week, 
to  indicate  that  the  world  stands  by 
the  service  in  the  Temple**  {see  Baric- 
nur,  in  loc.). 

3  See  Miihn,  Taan.IV.  2,  3;  Bikkur. 

III.  3;  Tatm,  Taan.  2(i  iqq,\  Naimon. 
Kcle  Hammikd.  VI.  3 ;  Hilch.  Bikknr. 

IV.  16;  comp.  (hmaeus^  De  Republ. 
Hebr.  II.  c.  10;  Seiden,  Dc  Synedr.  111.  . 
xiii.  3;  Othim,  Lcxic.Talm.  pp.705— 707; 
Ughifboi^  0pp.  1. 700, 701 .  This  cu»U>m 
of  fasting  on  the  part  of  the  "sacrificial 
assistants**  (nnD)n3),  was  by  liheo- 
phrastoi,  in  perhaps  the  oldest  classical 
account  of  the  Jews  and  their  religious 
rites,  erroneously  extended  to  all  the 
sacrifices  of  the  Hebrews  {Porph,  De 
Abst  U.  2(>,  maixovxo  dqma$  ri7ornWrtc 
xaq  Jta  /Uoor  rovTi*r  jfUqa^),   By 


another  faulty  generalisation,  Thco- 
pbrastus  represents  all  sacrifices  of  the 
Hebrews  as  holocausts ;  comp.  Bemayi, 
Theophrastos*  Schrill  uber  FrOmmig- 
keit,  pp.  n3,n4,]$7.The1DyO  ^rJN 
aided,  moreover,  in  certain  parts  of 
the  service  (comp.  Mishn,  Tam.  V.  6, 

(D^woDH  rw  TDVD  Hvi  Toyon  Vtr\\ 

nnton  -\yeG)  ;  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  imposed  their  hands  on  the 
animals  killed  as  public  and  daily  holo- 
causts (comp.  Maimon.  Maas.  Uakkorb. 
c.  3),  since  these  were  offered  by  the 
priests  alone. 

s  Manu,  in.  20S.       «  fferod.  IL  40. 

>  Jupcm.  Sat.  VI.  535  sqq.  lUe  petit 
veniam,  quoties  non  abstinet  uxor  Con- 
cubitu  saeris  obser\*andisque  diebos 
etc.  «  Porfi^.  Abst.  IV.  7. 

7^/rad.XV.iii.  13,  16. 

*  Lueian^  Dea  Syr.  55. 

•  Barron^  Reise  durch  China,  11.  p. 
125.  **  Thou^  only  in  post- 
homeric  times. 
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• 
garlands,  which  were  made  of  appropriate  leaves  and  flowers/*  and 

which,  bj  placing  the  wearer  under  the  protection  of  the  deity,  >> 

rendered  him  inTiolable :  and  before  the  sacrificial  acts  were  began, 

a  direct  exhortation  warded  off  all  'profane'*  or  andean  persons,  and 

admonished  those  present  to  reverential  silence.*'    An  ancient  writer 

comprehensively  stated  the  requirements  in  the  following  words:  The 

worshipper  must  approach  the  gods  cleansed,  purified,  bright,  sprinkled 

with  water,  washed,  stainless,  chaste,  unspotted,  hallowed,  sanctified, 

with  a  pure  mind,  with  fresh  and  washed  garments.***^    The  women 

who  took  part  in  the  processions  of  the  festival  of  the  Thesmophoria 

in  honour  of  Ceres,  shunned  conjugal  embrace  for  nine  days  before.'* 

Washing  of  hands,  facilitated  by  basins  with  holy  water  kept  at  the 

entrance  of  temples,  commenced  the  sacrifice;**  Ho  be  excluded  from 

the  holy  water**,  *^  was  equivalent  to  being  debarred  from  sacred  rites, 

especially  sacrifices,  on  account  of  guilt  of  blood;  while  Ho  allow  the 

holy  water**,**  expressed  admission  to  religions  privileges.**  Hector, 

requested  by  his  mother  Hecuba  during  a  battle  to  offer  a  libation, 

deprecated  it  with  the  words,  *I  dread  to  pour  out  the  sparkling  wine  to 

Zens  with  unwashed  hands.**'*   "Never  venture",  writes  Hesiod,  Ho 

offer  a  libation  of  dark  wine  to  Jupiter  or  the  other  immortals  with 

unwashed  hands;  for  they  do  not  listen,  and  spurn  thy  prayers.**'*  The 

Platonists,  when  intending  to  offer  supplications  to  the  gods,  were 

II  For  instance  of  ivy  at  the  sacrifices  Acharn.  237 ;  Av.  95S  (nV?/'^  Ibrtf, 

of  Dionysos,   while   that    plant  was  cv^if^tirt). 

strictly  avoided  at  those  of  the  Olyni-  i^  Po/iux,  Ononi.I.i.  24,  to  Si  n^^ 

phin  godfi,  of  Juno  at  Athens,  and  of  Uvoi   n^^  rot*^  &iov^  xarij^a^/ror, 

Vcnas  at  Thebes;  comp.  Pimi.  (^aest.  Ma0a^*oarT€i,  ft^qvrdft^row^  jrc^«^ 

Rom.  in.  The  Persians  also  iitually  ^afa/«rror,  d«o^*v1^a^cror,  ciJror«ira- 

sacrificed  with   a   wreath   round  the  ^cror,  ci)^MRi/«eror,o/mWrra,{frcv- 

torban,    most    comnK>nly    of   myrtle  ^/««r,   •Hf$mftiitor,   *a&a^  rtS.    r^^ 

{Herod.   I.    132);   while  the  Indians  vtovftf^  otoX^^  vno  9i9nXv9ilia&fft%\ 

refrained  from  \h\s  practice  (5/niA.  XV.  comp.  also  2S. 

i.  54,  p.  710).  IS  Ornd,  McUm.  X.  434,  435. 

»  AHMloph.  Plut.  21,  22.  tt  HomAX.  1. 449;  Dian.ffaL  VIL72. 

IS  Aeschm.  Ctes.  c.  23  (f  77,  mttf-  ^^  X^ftrSfimv    §t^ia0iu;    DcfMiik. 

MtMMfro^  soi  Uwtifv  iaaifTa  lafi^  Leptin.  I5S  (505.  1.3). 

ifi9v&vTM$);  Plut.  Ni^in.  c.  14  (It  was  i*  Xi^$fioq  vifiur:  Sop^.  Oed.  Tyr. 

eriminal  to  attend  the  festival  of  Atliene  240. 

in  a  coloared^rment);  ilMm.XV.  16;  i*  Comp.  Eurip.  Or.  1602  (cv  yorv 

Dhg.  Laeri.  II.  x.  54  (comp.,  however,  Biy—^9wxmf^if^\  lphig.Anl.675;  tiic. 

Apottod.  m.  XV.  7,  /«^  avlmw  soi  >•  Horn.  IL  VI.   266;    comp.  XVI. 

0rcTari»r/r/%«— in  Crete— ^vMroi  228— 230;  Od.  IV. 750;  Porphyr.Kh%L 

taiQxa^oi) ;  iMci^n,  De  Sacrif.  12—14  II.  46. 

(&v^aq  rM^toat  fifinUi) ;  Horn.  II.  'i  Heiiad.  0^  722—724 ;  comp.  vers. 

X  171;  Ariitoph.  Thesrooph.  295;  735—739. 
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recommended  to  fast,  or  at  least  to  abstain  from  meat'  In  certain 
oases,  offering  in  a  state  of  moral  impurity  was,  by  Plato's  adnce,  to 
be  poniahed  with  death.'  The  Romans  combined  nearly  all  the  introduc- 
tory ceremonies  —  they  bathed  in  spring  water,  arrayed  themselves  in 
fresh,  white  garments,  washed  their  hands,  adorned  their  heads  with 
wreaths,'  warded  off  unclean  persons,*  and  in  some  instances  refrained 
from  sexual  intercommunion  in  the  preceding  night  or  nights.  'H^or- 
shippers  shall  approach  to  the  gods  with  purity",  observes  Cicero,  "that 
is  to  say  with  purity  of  mind,  Which  is  everything ;  not  that  the  law 
dispenses  with  purity  of  body;  but  this  must  be  understood  in  as  much 
as  the  mind  is  superior  to  the  body*';'  terms  almost  identical  with  those 
employed  by  Philo  on  the  same  subject^  It  is  necessary  for  intending 
saerificers  to  be  cleansed  as  to  their  bodies,  and  as  to  their  souls  before 
their  bodies;  for  the  soul  is  the  mistress  and  the  queen,  and  superior 
in  evexything,  being  endowed  with  a  more  divine  nature";'  and  both 
utterances  are  perhaps  an  echo  of  the  beautiful  admonitions  attributed 
to  the  Pythian  priestess: 

''Enter  the  pore  god*t  temple  sanctified 

"In  soul,  with  virgin  water  purified: 

''One  drop  will  cleanse  the  good ;  the  ocean  wave 

'^Suffices  not  the  ^ilty  soul  to  lave.**  i 

The  broad  rule  was  established,  "Whoever  wishes  properly  to 
perform  a  sacred  act  in  honour  of  the  gods,  must  first  thoroughly 
purify  himselT;'  and  Virgil  was  praised  for  stricUy  conforming  his 
narrative  to  that  law.'    Inviting  the  peasants  to  the  lustration-offering 


1  Fdrpk,  De  Abst  II.  44. 
«  Comp.  Piai.  Legg.  X.  16  (p.  910 
B,  ^  od  sa^a^c  %»r    &vm9  &ardt^ 

*  TiML  El.  II.  i.  16.  (vincUque  post 
olea  Candida  torba  comas). 

«  r(ffy.Aen.Vl.'258  (proculo  procul 
este  profani);  comp.  Pirn,  H.  N.XXVIII. 
2  (3);  TiML  El.  U.  i.  I  (qnisqais  ades 
faveas);  U.  1,  2;  (hid,  Trist  V.  v.  5, 
6  (lingua  favens  assit). 

•  de.  Legg.  II.  10,  caste  jubet  lex 
adire  ad  deos,  animo  videlicet  in  quo 
sunt  omnia ;  ncc  tollit  castimoniam  cor- 
poris, etc;  see  pp.  68,  69. 

•  Pkilo,  De  Sacrif.  c  3,  cSvofwiliNr 
...  r<  r«  atifta  ^cu^^vrco^eu,  mm  rigw 
i^jPfT  ar^  rov  ow^aroc;  comp.  also 
C  1 ,  ftvUtfu  X99  ararta  t«ic  ^wtlmq 


^pvxfi  »tL;  De  Victim,  c.  5,  txuta  di 

/•aroc  aycMifroc  w^m  A  nth.  Pal.  XIV. 
71;  comp.  the  fine  lines  of  a  similar  im- 
port, 1^  &9m9  dya&oiq  avairiimircu, 

f^^orro  av^er  o^^c*  *Y)orK  ^o^loow 
fva^,  djrtfori/t*  ov/rett  ^^  aiyr  Vvjpjfr 
ln>i^t«  atlfta  #Mwrv#i«roy,  ibid.  74; 
see  Skakesp.  Macb.  V.  ii  5tf  («aU  the 
perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten 
this  litUe  hand**). 

*  Quis  diis  soperis  rem  sacram  reele 
perflciat,  prius  eum  riteporificariopor- 
tere;  ifacro^.  Sat  III.  1. 

•  Comp.  Virg.  Acn.  II.  718—720; 
IV.  636,  636;  VI.  229^231,  635. 
636;  etc 
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of  the  rural  festiTal  of  the  Ambamlia,  Tibnllos  demands,  *Toa  also  I 
order  to  stand  aloof  —  approach  not  the  altar  —  you  who  the  preceding 
night  eigoyed  the  pleasores  of  Tanas:  chastity  delights  the  gods;  come 
in  clean  garments,  and  cleanse  yonr  hands  with  water  from  the  spring.**  <  * 
And  opponents  of  animal  sacrifices  pointed  to  the  strange  anomaly  that, 
while  the  burning  of  flesh  and  fat,  of  skins  and  feathers,  produced  an 
intolerable  stench,  the  worshippers  were  earnestly  exhorted,  Srhenerer 
they  prepared  to  Tisit  the  temples,  to  preserre  themselres  pure  from 
erery  stain,  clean,  and  abore  all  chaste.**  * ' 

Numa  ordained  that  preyious  to  religious  processions,  heralds 
were  to  pass  through  the  streets  and  order  general  cessation  from  labour. 
For,  obserres  Plutarch,  ''as  the  Pythagoraeans  were  known  not  to  suffer 
casual  derotion  or  worship,  but  demanded  that  people  should  undertake 
it  well  prepared  in  mind  from  the  beginning,  thus  Numa  beUered  that 
his  citizens  ought  neither  to  hear  nor  to  see  anything  appertaining  to 
diTine  sendee  at  random  or  carelessly,  but  patting  aside  ererything 
else  to  direct  their  whole  minds  to  the  pioosact  as  to  their  most  impor- 
tant bosiness;  wherefore  he  wished,  during  the  sacred  ceremonies,  the 
streets  to  be  kept  clear  of  all  din  and  noise  and  turmoil  inseparable 
ftDm  ereryday  work."  Hence  it  remained  a  Roman  custom  up  to  the 
latest  time,  that  before  the  beginning  of  public  sacrifices  a  herald 
proclaimed  with  loud  roice  the  words  ^oc  age'*,  thereby  iuTiting  all 
present  to  absorbed  attention  and  silent  derotion.*' 

2.  The  Time. 

The  Law  contains  no  enactments  with  respect  to  the  time  of  the 
day  when  the  offerings  were  to  be  presented;  except  that  it  orders  the 
daily  holocausts  to  be  killed  *in  the  morning*',*'  and  ^between  the  two 
eTenings**,*^  that  is,  between  the  later  part  of  the  afternoon  or  about 
3  o'clock  and  sunset,**  which  hours  are  also  fixed  for  the  kiUingof  the 


t«  TiMi,  El.  IL  L  n— 1 4,  casU  pUeent 
tuperis ;  port  cum  vette  Tenite,  He, 

tt  Amoh.  Adv.  NtL  VII.  16,  qaoram 
lempU  com  iidire  disponitis,  ab  omni 
TOf  Ub«  puros,  Uotot  castitsimosqae 
praettotis;  Juil,  Mart.  Apol.  2. 

IS  PImt,  Num.  14;  comp.  Coriol.  25. 
When  amonf  the  ancient  Pnnmians, 
their  priest  (Waidelotte)  intended  to 
sacrifice  to  the  sod  Potrimpo*,  he  had 
to  fast  during  three  preceding  days, 
and  to  sleep  in  that  intenral  on  the 
bare  ground  {Waekter^  1.  c.  p.  113). 


IS  According  to  the  Mithnah,  at  the 
earliest  break  of  day :  the  preparmtioos 
began  when  the  appointed  official  said 
^fTO,  that  is,  VWn  pnam  ^"WX  or 

{Mishi,  Tarn.  III.  2;  eomp.  Yom.  10.  1, 
2 ;  see  alto  Tarn.  I.  2). 

u  D'7iy.TT3f  Exod.XVI.12;XXIX. 
39,  41 ;  XXX.  8;  Num.  XXVUI.  4. 

i»  SecComm.  onEiod.  pp.  103,  104; 
comp.  1  Ki.  XVin.  36;  Ezra  IX.  4. 
According  to  MUlm.  Petaeh.  V.  1,  the 
evening  holocaust,  irhether  on  week 
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pasehallamby'  and  were  later  selected  for  the  afternoon  prayer.'  As 
regards  all  other  offerings,  they  were  probably  deemed  saitable  at  any 
time  dnring  the  day  between  the  morning-  and  the  evening-holocaast; 
for  the  former  marked  the  commencement,  and  the  latter  the  conclusion 
of  the  diurnal  pubUc  worship;  therefore,  sacrifices  were  hardly  offered 
either  before  the  one  or  after  the  other;'  though  those  that  had  ,been 
slain  in  the  day  could  be  burnt  in  the  subsequent  night  ^  Many  nations 
selected  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  for  their  offerings,  in  order  to  make 
the  repast  that  followed  the  sacrifice  coincide  with  their  principal 
meal;  but  the  Hebrews  could  not  possibly  sanction  the  distinction  adopted 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  sacrificed  to  the  upper  gods  who  giro 
the  light  or  enjoy  its  exhilarating  rays,  by  day,  and  to  those  of  the 
lower  world  who  pass  a  cheerless  existence  in  sombre  darkness,  by  night.  > 

3.  The  Place. 
Prepared  in  the  manner  described,  the  offerer,  whether  man  or 
woman,*  brought^  the  gift  to  the  place  where  alone  it  could  be  lawfully 
presented,  namely  ''before  the  Lord*','  or  as  it  is  more  accurately 
qualified,  *to  the  door  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting",'  that  is,  into  the  Courts 
where  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  stood;  '^  for  rites  designed  to  effect  or 
to  presenre  the  communion  between  men  and  Ood  could  fitly  be  per- 
formed nowhere  except  at  the  spot  specially  dedicated  to  Divine  presence 
and  rerelation.  ^  ^   With  such  sererity  was  this  rule  enforced  that  an 


days  or  Sabbaths,  vcus  killed  half  an 
hour  after  the  eighth,  and  oflered  half 
an  hour  after  the  ninth  hour  of  the  day ; 
if  the  day  before  Passover  happened  to 
be  Friday,  the  holocaust  was  killed 
and  oflered  two  hours  earlier,  after 
which  the  paschal  lambs  were  slain. 

« Ex.  xn.  6. 

s  Dan.  IX.  21 ;  Ezr.  IX.  5 ;  AcU  HI. 
1 ;  comp.  2  Chron.  XXIX.  27^30. 

*  Comp.  MafmoH.  Tamid,  1. 3 ;  Maas. 
Hakk.  !V.  1. 

«  Comp.  Lev.  VI.  2;  and  Ehn  Ezra 

in  loc.  rfrh^rh^v  ^V  n^  toi  poa. 

Theophrastus  remarks  incorrectly  that 
the  Jews  burnt  aii  their  tiacri/lces  In 
the  night,  because  as  either  he  or  Por- 
phyry who  quotes  him  believed,  they 
were  aware  of  the  iniquity  of  animal 
sacrifices,  and  did  not  whh  the  all- 
seeingSun  to  be  a  witnci»s  of  the  crime 
(&■  cot*  ^Mfov  ftii^Hhoq  i  nw^^Kxifi 
fhtf  ^sorijc.  Porpk.  Abst  U.  26). 


*  Comp.  Aeschyl,  Eum.  lOS  {nal 
rvKtUfifira  StlTtp  In*  inxii^  nv(^q 
^&V9¥y   M^r  ovStvoq   «o«r«rr   O^tSv)', 

Virg.  Aen.  VI.  252  (turn  Stygio  regi 
noctumas  inchoat  aras) ;  iMcan^  Phar- 
sal.  V.  4n2;  Pausan.  11.  xi.  7;  etc.; 
comp.  Srhol.  Find.  Isthm.  IV.  110; 
Schol.  Apullon.  1. 5S7;  Procl.  adHesiod. 
Op.  763 ;  sec  Sect.  XX. 

•  Comp.  Tatm.Jer,  Sot  c.  1 ;  Tosei>ht 
in  Eracliin  c.  2 ;  see  sitpra  p.  167  n.  1 1 . 

fimfiA;  comp.  Lev.  IV.  4,  14;  XII.  6; 
Xfv!  23;  XV.  20;  XVH.  4,  5,  9;  also 
Rom.  XII.  1. 

8  nW  U9^,  Lev.  L  3.  11;  ra.  1,  7, 
12;  IV.  4;  IX.  2,  4,  5;  comp.  Exod. 
XXIX.  42;  Lev.  IV.  4;  XV.  14;  XVL  7. 

•  njno  V^^e  nns.     i«  Exod.XL6. 

tt  TaImndi<»Ui  considered  'ihe  bring- 
ing to  the  altar**  as  a  distinct  cere- 
mony, and  adopted  the  three  succes- 
sive acts  of  n^^pHi  n  VJlHy  and  ncnDHy 
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Israelite  or  stranger  who  slaughtered  a  rlctim  at  any  other  place, 
was  not  considered  as  one  who  had  presented  a  sacrifice,  bat  as  one 
who  had  committed  a  murder,  ''Blood  shall  be  impated  to  that  man ;  he 
has  shed  blood ;  and  that  man  shall  be  cat  off  from  among  his  people."  ^  * 
The  injunction  was  therefore  expressly  repeated  with  regard  to  erery 
individual  class  of  sacrifice,  to  holocausts,*'  eucharistic'^  and  ex- 
piatory offerings,**  and  offerings  of  purification.*^  It  was  eyidently 
designed  as  a  means  of  securing  amt)ng  the  Hebrews  the  unity  of 
public  worship,  of  banishing  by  a  rigorous  control  all  idolatrous  rites, 
and  of  permanently  strengthening  the  faith  in  the  undirided  authority 
of  God.  But  it  was  no  more  than  a  consistent  consequence  of  Levitical 
principles;  we  have  abore  pointed  out  the  difficulties  which  operated 
against  even  its  approximate  observance,  and  have  tried  to  prove  its  all 
but  total  disregard  during  long  epochs  of  Hebrew  history.  *^ 

In  some  other  polities,  analogues  practices  were  observed  or  advo- 
cated. An  enactment  of  the  Roman  Twelve  Tables  eigoined,  *No  one 
shall  have  gods  privately."  *'  Plato  strongly  recommended  the  following 
law,  ''Let  no  one  perform  sacred  rites  in  private  dwellings;  but  if  any 
.one  desires  to  sacrifice,  let  him  go  to  the  public  buildings,  and  there 
sacrifice ;  and  let  him  place  his  offerings  in  the  hands  of  the  priests ,. 
and  priestesses  to  whom  the  holy  ritual  is  entrusted";  if  a  person  is 
convicted  of  special  orgies  in  private  temples,  he  is  to  be  warned,  and 
punished  by  a  fine  or  a  heavier  penalty.'^  His  reasons  are,  in  some 
respects,  kindred  to  those  which  guided  the  Hebrew  legislators;  ho 
saw  the  danger  of  extravagant  aberration  if  sacrifices  and  the  erection 
of  private  temples  or  statues  were  permitted  to  the  caprice,  ignorance, 
or  superstition  of  every  individual;  but  he  was,  in  other  respects, 
influenced  by  fanciful  considerations;  he  feared  that  impious  men, 
putting  up  altars  in  their  private  dwellings,  might  think  they  rendered 
the  gods  propitious  by  sacrifices  and  prayers  in  secret,  and  thus  be  en- 
couraged in  their  iniquitous  path,  they  might  call  down  the  anger  of 
the  gods  upon  the  whole  community —  as  if  the  wicked  could  not  offer 
blasphemous  gifts  and  prayers  at  public  as  well  as  private  altars. 

that  hi,  of  brmging  m,  bringing  near,         >>  Lev.  XVII.  3 — 5,  8,  9. 

and   setting  apart  or  kaUoming  the*         is  Uv.  I.  .'i.  14  HI.  2,  S,  12. 

oblalioii  (conip.  MisJm.  Mcnach.  V.  5;         i»  IV.  4.  U;  VI.  IS;  XIX.  21. 

Siphra  Ub),  but  thU  view  U  hardly         to  XII.  li;  XV.  29. 

tenable;  for  the  sacrifice  was  necessa-         t^  St-f  pp.  2U — ^24. 

rily  lirooglit  to  the  altar  where  it  wa.s         (^  Si-|Kiratini  nemo  habetsit  deos; 

to  be  presented,  and  the  words  N^3n,  Cic.  Li*cir.  II.  S. 

3npn,  and  C^UH  in  connection  with         **  *i«^  p^^JU  Jk  h  tdUu^  •tuia*^ 

offerings  arc  u^cd  promiscuously  and  iMt^o&m  ...  jr^  to  in/tiota  rrti  Bv^ 

a»  iynonym*  (comp.  Lev.  II.  8).  o«r,  PUlL  Le^.  X.  16,  p.  90U  D. 
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The  Law  ordains  io  kill  the  yictim  "on  the  side  of  the  altar 
of  burnt-offering  northward.*'^  As  all  the  passages  relate  to  hole- 
eansts  and  expiatory  offerings,  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  thank- 
offerings  were  slain  at  a  different  side  of  the  altar,  namely  the  eastern;' 
it  is  impossible  to  accept  an  opinion  derived  chiefly  from  the  silence 
of  the  Scriptures ;  but  it  gains  some  support  from  the  fact  that  the 
Law  expressly  commands  to  kill  the  expiatory  offerings,  which  were  of 
later  date,  at  the  place  were  the  holocausts  were  slain,'  as  if  to  inti- 
mate that  they  should  not  be  slaughtered  at  the  place  of  the  thank- 
offerings,  the  origin  of  which  falls  chronologically  between  the  holo- 
causts and  the  expiatory  sacrifices.^  According  to  a  rule  laid  down  in 
theMishnah,*  the  %iost  holy"  offerings  were  killed  on  the  north-side  of 
the  altar,  the  less  holy"*  in  any  part  of  the  Court  ;^  which  distinc- 
tion was  extended  to  the  act  of  receiring  the  blood.*  Howerer,  the 
northern  side  of  the  altar  was  manifestly  the  most  conrenient  locality 
for  killing  the  victims;  for  to  the  west  of  it  was  the  brazen  layer  and 
the  access  to  the  Holy;  in  the  east,  it  would  have  obstructed  the 
entrance  of  the  Court,  especially  as  the  place  for  depositing  the  ashes 
was  also  on  the  same  side;*  and  in  the  south,  there  was,  at  least  in  the 
later  Temple,  the  gently  sloping  dam  of  earth,  which  led  up  to  the  top 
of  the  altar.  **  Thus  the  custom  of  sacrificing  on  the  north-side  of  the 
altar,  probably  prompted  by  practical  reasons,  was  hardly  suggested 
by  the  analogy  of  the  shew-bread  table ' '  which,  in  the  Holy,  occupied 
likewise  a  northern  position  ;'*  but  it  is  fanciful  to  suppose  that  it 
was  adopted  because  the  north  is  the  cheerless,  dark,  hidden,  and 
ominous  region,  '*  which  applies  to  no  part  of  the  Sanctuary,  the  abode 
of  light  and  life;  and  it  is  gratuitous  to  coigecture  that  it  originated 
in  the  belief  of  a  residence  of  God  in  the  north,^^  since  such  Tiew, 
though  common  to  many  eastern  nations,  cannot  be  proTOd  or  traced 
among  the  Hebrews.** 


t  ruDS  roxan  *p*  hy\  uv.  l  ii ; 

rV.  24;  comp.  29,  33;  VI.  18;  VII.  2; 
XIV.  13;  corop.  r^/raiThcs.  X.5IS. 
1  Comp.  Lev.  III.  2,  8;   ^HN  "^xh 

»  Lev.  IV.  24, 29,  33 ;  VI.  18;  VU.2. 
4  See  pp.  1^. 
»  Zevaeb.  V.  1—8. 

*  0 vp  DVIp,  In  contradistinction  to 
WDUp  HBnp,  tee  p.  76. 

1  nniJO  DipO  733, 1,  c.  6,  7,  8. 

*  See  no.  6  of  this  Section. 

*  Lev.  L  16. 


to  See  Comm.  on  Exod.  p.  4S4; 
JaupL  Bell.  Jud.  V.  v.  6  (a;r^  ^««i7/i- 

if^/ia  iTfecomifc  ^irrlaere);  comp. 
Lev.  a.  22  (T)^). 

i<  Knob,  Comm.  p.  361. 

>>  Exod.  XL  22;  comp.  Conun.  on 
Exod.  pp.481— 48). 

t*  TAoAfdir,  Das  A.  T.  Im  N.T.  p.  91. 

t*  Emald,  Allerth.  p.  46. 

1*  Comp.  Comm.  on  Gen.  p.  21.  The 
passages  IsaL  XIV.  13 ;  Eiek.  I.  4 ;  Ps. 
XLVni.  3,  are  inconclusive. 
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The  Oreeks  and  Bomans  offered  to  the  upper  gods  on  high,  to  the 
terrestrial  deities  on  low  altars,  and  to  the  infernal  powers  on  grates 
or  in  pits,^*  a  costom  which  natnrally  grew  from  their  mythological 
systems,  and  which  corresponded  with  the  practice  of  touching  the 
ground  with  the  hands  while  praying  toDemeter  or  Terra,  of  stretching 
'them  forward  while  imploring  the  deities  of  the  sea,  and  of  lifting  them 
to  the  skies  while  inroking  Jupiter.'^ 

4.   Imposition  of  the  Hand  (ns^DD): 

When  the  offering  had  been  brought  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Sanctuary,  and  an  appointed  priest,  after  a  searching  examination,  had 
declared  it  to  possess  all  legal  requirements  and  to  be  duly  qualified 
for  the  altar,  then  only  the  proper  rites  of  sacrifice  commenced.  If  it 
consisted  of  a  quadruped,  whether  an  ox,  a  sheep,  or  a  goat^  the  offerer, 
first  of  all,  laid  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  ?ictim.  This  act  was 
identical  in  manner,  whether  the  sacrifice  was  a  holocaust,  a  eucha- 
ristic  or  an  expiatory  offering.  **  It  matters  little  whether  the  hand  was 
laid  slightly  upon  the  head,  or  as  Jewish  tradition  contends  with  the 
full  force  of  the  body,  though  the  latter  view  is  supported  by  the  ety- 
mology of  the  term.^*    As  a  rule,  one  hand  was  imposed,'®  probably 


1*  Hence  in  Latin  the  distinction 
between  aitaria,  arae  and  foci  or 
tcrobi  (comp.  /?M^oi  and  iax«Hf€u;  sec 
p.  16);  comp.  Maerob,  Sat.  III.  2  (diis 
danto  in  altaria  aramve  focumve); 
Serp.  ad  Virg.  Eel.  V.  93 ;  AiJ^en.  IX. 
78  (o^u(€u  P9&V999  ir^c  iojti^v  rov 
a^ftaroq  *tX.) ;  Herod.  V.  92  fin. ; 
£us€b.  Pracp.  Ev.  IV.  9  («•?(  ^ir  Ijrt- 

Lueian,  Char.  c.  22.  At  tlie  purifica- 
tion-offering tamroboiium  dedicated  to 
Cybele,  the  sacrificer  sat  in  a  pit  and 
allowed  the  blood  of  the  victim  to  drip 
down  upon  hiii  body  from  a  wooden 
scaffolding  on  which  the  animal  had 
been  killed  (see  Creuz,  Syrob.  II.  3Mi, 
387).  tT  Comp.  Macrob.  Sat. 

III.  9  (com  Tellurem  dicit,  manibu» 
terrain  tangit;  com  Jovem  dicit,  mano« 
ad  coelom  tollit);  ffom.  II.  I.  35]  (xtU 
^oK  offf/rvc);  yirg,  Aen.  V.  233  (pal- 
ma.^  ponto  tendenft  otrasqoc). 
ts  Uv.  L  4;  IIL  2,  S,  13;  IV.  5,  15, 


etc.  Thoogh  it  is  not  expressly  men- 
tioned in  the  somroary  accoont  of  the 
trespass-offerings  (Lev.  VII.  1 — 7),  it 
took  undoobtedly  place  in  these  also, 
as  in  the  sin-offerings  to  which  that 
account  makes  reference  (ver.  7;  sec 
Sect  XV). — According  to  tradition,  the 
victim  was  so  placed  that  the  offerer, 
while  laying  his  hand  between  its 
horns,  looked  eastward. 

>*  From  lOO  to  iean  or  jfrets  upon : 
comp.  Tahn,  Zevach.  33«;  Chagig.  IG^ 

J*  rrnNTDOi;  Lev.L4;in.2;etc.; 
so  also,  no  doubt,  VIII.  14,  IS;  hence 
Philo  (Oe  Victim,  c.  5),  In  speaking  of 
the  bumt-offcringt,   says  Incorrectly, 

fv  liftUv  ««9cUj;  and  so  the  Tal- 
mudists  {MisAm.  Menaeh.  DL  8,  /f 
[TT  'ncQ  nnn;  Tahu  Menaeh.  63; 
Mmmon.  De  Saorif.  III.  9 ;  etc.),  Saal- 
sch&tz  (Mos.  ft  I.  318),  a.  o.,  wrongly 
quoting  Lev.  XVI.  21 ;  comp.  however. 
Nam.  XXVn.  18  and  23. 
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the  right  one/  since  the  right  hand  was  considered  stronger,  more 
pri?ileged,  and  more  anspicioas;^  on  the  scape-goat  alone,  which  was 
properly  no  sacrifice,  but  was  under  peculiar  ceremonies  sent  aliTe 
into  the  wilderness  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the  High-priest  laid  both 
his  hands,'  evidently  because  the  head  of  the  animal  was  to  be  marked, 
in  the  most  signal  manner,  as  laden  with  the  sins  of  the  people.^  The 
act  was  performed,  within  the  precincts  of  the  Sanctuary,*  by  the 
offerer  himself;*  it  could  not  be  transferred  or  entrusted  to  any  one 
else,  not  even  a  priest,  except  when  the  sacrifice  was  presented  in  the 
name  or  on  behalf  of  the  sacerdotal  order.  ^  It  was  hence  confided  to 
the  elders  of  the  people,  if  the  sacrifice  was  presented  for  the  whole 
community.^  But  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  it  was,  like  all  the  other 
functions  connected  with  the  exceptional  service  of  the  day,  performed 
by  the  High-priest  who  acted  as  mediator  between  God  and  the  nation. 
From  these  facts  it  appears  easy  to  determine  its  meaning  and  signi- 
ficance. It  was  manifestly  designed  to  indicate  the  personal  and  mU- 
mate  reiaUan  between  the  worshipper  and  the  victim.  Thus,  when 
Moses  consecrated  Aaron  and  his  sons  as  priests,  he  caused  them  to 
lay  their  hands  on  the  head  of  the  sin-  and  burnt-offerings,*  to  signify 
that  the  victims  were  killed  on  their  behalf.  Those  who  heard  a  man 
blaspheme  the  name  of  God,  imposed  their  hands  on  his  head  to  testify 
that  both  as  Israelites  and  witnesses  they  were  closely  concerned  in 


>  So  distinctly  Targ.  Jonaih.  (Lev. 
1.4;IIL  2,  etc.),  .Ti^D^  T. 

«  Comp.  Gen.  XLVIII.  14,  17—19; 
Ezod.  )CV.  G,  12;  XXIX.  20,  22;  Lev. 
VIIL  23, 24 ;  XllL  14, 17, 25. 27 ;  1  Ki.II. 
19;  l»ai.  LXll.  S;  Zecli.  XL  17;  IV 
XLV.  10;  ex.  1,  5;  CXVUL  15,  Hi; 
Job  XL.  14;  and  e»pecially  Ecclcs.  X. 
2,  "A  wUe  nian*t>  heart  is  at  lii>  right 
hand,  but  a  fools  heart  at  hi^  leA"; 
comp.  Piat.  Legg.  IV.  8;  PUU.  Num. 
c.  25 ;  De  Gamil.  c.  7.  To  b<*giu  at  tlic 
right  hand  was  by  the  Grei*ks  looked 
upon  as  a  happy  presage  (//om.  U.  VII. 
1S4;  Od.  XVIL  365;  XXI.  141);  and 
iHfq  means  lucky  or  happy  (Uom, 
Od.  XXIV.  310,  311),  like  pD^  in 
Hebrew  (eomp.  Gen.  XXXV.  18)  and 
Arabic;  comp.  Comm.  on  Gen.  p.  717. 
If  the  horse  employed  by  some  northern 
tribes  as  an  oracle,  stepped  first  for- 
ward witli  the  icA  foot,  the  gods  were 


supposed  to  be  uupropitious,  and  so 
also  if  the  dying  victim  fell  on  the  left 
side  {ll'achter,  1.  c.  p.  109). 

3  VT  ^r»f  ON  ipir\H  T001,  Lev. 
XVL  21. 

^  Ehn  Ezra  (on  Lev.  L  14)  remarks 
justly,  *i)ie  nature  of  the  seape-goat  is 
diflcrciit  from  the  nature  of  any  sacri- 
fice;  tliorofore  tlieLaw  makes  a  distinc- 
tion with  rv(fard  to  the  ceremonies.** 

>  If  it  had  been  done  elsewhere,  it 
had  to  be  lepeated  in  the  Court:  thus 
ordained  tradition,  and  no  doubt  cor- 
rectly. 

•  Lev.  L  4;  UL  2,  8, 13;  IV.  15,  24, 
29,  33 ;  2  Chron.  XXDL  23. 

7  Ezod.  XXIX.  10,  15,  19;  Lev.  IV. 
4;  VIIL  22;  Num.  VIIL  12.  If  leverml 
persons  joined  to  offer  one  sacrifice, 
all  imposed  the  hand  in  succession. 

•  Lev.  IV.  5 ;  comp.  2  Chr.  XXIX.  23. 

•  Lcv.Vm.  14,  IS. 
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his  fate.  ^®  When  Moses  was  to  appoint  Joshua  as  his  snecessor,  and 
to  confer  upon  him  a  part  of  his  own  spiritual  glory, '  *  he  was  com- 
manded to  place  his  hand  upon  Joshua's  head  before  the  eyes  of  the 
congregation ;  ^'  and  similarly,  in  the  New  Testament^  imposition  of  the 
hand  is  employed  as  an  emblem  of  imparting  the  spirit  of  holiness.'' 
The  Israelites  imposed  their  hands  on  theLevites,  when  the  latter  were 
initiated  to  serve  in  the  Sanctuary  in  tbelr  stead,  *^  in  order  to  express 
the  closeness  and  directness  of  their  mutual  relation.  This  was  OTidently 
the  general  character  of  the  ceremony;  but  its  nicer  and  more  exact 
purport  was  qualified  by  the  special  nature  of  the  sacrifice  at  which  it 
was  performed.  In  holocausts  and  thank-offerings  it  implied  the  cour 
fession  of  reverential  submission  and  gratitude;  while  in  expiatory 
offerings  it  conveyed,  besides,  the  ideas  of  penitence*  and  atonement 
But  in  all  cases  it  pointed  to  the  vicarious  nature  of  the  animal,  and 
its  power  of  mediation  between  Ood  and  the  suppliant  '*  More  than  this 
it  was  hardly  intended  to  symbolise.  It  cannot  have  been  designed 
to  invest  the  animal  with  a  higher  sanctity  or  power,**  in  which  case 
it  would  have  been  performed  by  the  priest,  the  representative  of  Ood, 
and  not  by  the  offerer  who  himself  required  or  solicited  purification. 
Nor  could  it  indicate  that  '^e  spark  of  life  was  conveyed  through  the 
hands  and  fingers,  full  of  vital  warmth,  into  tbe  recipient;  as  if  magne- 
tically to  communicate  the  spirit  and  will  of  the  Israelite  who  offered 
the  victim*';*^  an  explanation  which  would  be  curious  if  applied  to  the 
installation  of  the  Levites  by  the  Hebrews,  as  indeed  to  most  instances. 
Other  views  are  indistinct:  it  is  contended  that  the  imposition  of  the 
hand  was  an  "emblem  of  dedication'*;**  or  was  meant  to  express  that 


t®  Conip.  m\so  Susanna  ver.  14,  ''then 
the  two  cldcn  stood  up  in  the  midst 
of  tlic  people,  and  laid  their  hands 
upon  her  head/*  In  Greece  it  was  custo- 
mary at  the  sacrifice  connected  with 
an  oath,  that  he  who  swore  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  victim,  or  dipped  it  in 
its  blood;  to  express  that  he  was  pre- 
pared for  the  same  fate,  if  he  were 
l^ilty  of  peijury  (eomp.  ffemumn^ 
Gottesd.  Altcrth.  f  22,  note  11). 

it  vbv  TTino  nnrm. 

M  Num.  XXVIL 18—20 ;  comp.  Deut 
XXXIV.  0;  "als  wolle  der  h5her- 
stehende*',  observes  Ewald  somewhat 
fantastically,  "in  einemsolchen  ausser- 
ordentlichen  Augenblicke  dnrch  der 
lliMde  glS^eadeNervea  JCfoen  ginzen 


Geist  auf  den  QberstrOmen  lassen,  den 
er  Kcincs  Segens  und  seiner  Auftni^e 
wurdi^'*  (Altcrth.  p.  44;  comp.  p.  45). 

i»  Comp.  Acts  VI.  6;  Vlll.  17;  XIX. 
6;  1  Tim.  IV.  14;  etc. 

H  Xum.  Vlll.  10. 

t»  See  Sect  ^Vlll. 

t*  Baader,  Kanne,  a.  o. 

17  Stanley,  JewUh  Church,  IL  416, 
aAer  Etrald,  Alterih.  pp.  44,  45;  and 
similarly  Avr/x,  Opferc  f  3G;  Okier 
in  Herx.  R.  E.  X.  627. 

19  Avriz,  l.e.  11^  (where  the  notion 
of  dedication  U  very  artificially  em- 
ployed and  extended),  43,  48  ("die 
Weihun^  des  Thieres  znm  SUhnmittel 
fOr  die  Sunden  dtt  Oi^lcncAcii  XB^>ai\%\. 
einer  tubnUValmu  W^tMsteiii^ty^  ^«:t 

1R 


ILLIV, 


with  the  idea  of  sacrifice  itself,  or  at  least  with  the  acts  of 
burning,  and  render  the  minor  and  subordinate  ceremony  i 
or  powerless ;  while  the  notion  that  its  object  was  ^  pa 
Tictim  the  gwli  of  smAil  man**/  is  too  narrow,  and  appliei 
tory  offerings  only.*  It  is  indeed  so  natural  that  we  need  n( 
origin  to  that  criminal  law  above  alluded  to,  concerning  witi 
proffered  depositions:*  thus  among  the  Persians  who  de?o< 
deity  the  blood  or  the  soul  of  the  animal  alone,  the  priest  hel 
on  the  head  of  the  Yictim  till  the  blood  had  completely  fl< 
Some  haTo  inappropriately  compared  the  act  with  that  of  ma 
among  the  Bomans,*  when  the  master  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
head  or  any  other  part  of  his  body,  saying,  "Hone  hominei 
esse  Tolo*';  and  dismissed  him  from  his  hand ;  here  the  symb< 
in  the  Idea  of  separation,  while  the  Hebrew  emblem  pre-emiii 
plied  affinity  and  connection. 

The  rite  was  omitted  if  the  animal  sacrifice  consisted  of 

Vcrpflichtungen**);     Jtasko/f,     Hebr.  sprinkling  of  the  blood  wo 

Altcrthumer,  p.  47 ;  corop.  also  ilo/''  act  of  mere  j^upcrcrogaUon. 

mann,  Schriltbcw.  11.  I.  p.  153  (1  ed.).  »  The  act  bad  a  different 

p.  247  (2  ed.).  and  tendency,  if  it  aecompan 

t  PMh,  De  Victim,  c.  5.  ings  (Gen.XLVIII.  13^15;  M 

s  Abarbaneiofi  Lev.  L  1 — 9.  13,  15)  and  niiracnloos  enn 

s  B&hr,  Symb.  U.  pp.  34 1 ,  342.  IX.  1 8 ;  Mark  VI.  5 ;  Uke  XUi 

«  B,  Bauer,  Die  Handanflegung,  in  IX.  12^  17),  when  it  syinbo 

Stud,  und  Kritik.  1865,  p.  350;  comp.,  fnlness  of  powers  hoped  fo 
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• 

a  pigeon  or  a  tortle-doTe.  But  according  to  the  Mishnah  it  was,  as  a 
role,  only  performed  in  prirate  offerings,  but  suppressed  in  public  sacri- 
fices; though  in  either  case  exceptions  are  specified;  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  is  said  not  to  hare  taken  place  in  the  offerings  of  the  firstborn 
animals  and  those  presented  as  tithes,  because  they  were  sacred  from 
the  mother's  womb,  nor  in  the  paschal  sacrifice,  because  it  was  more 
particularly  important  for  the  sake  of  the  repast  which  followed;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  permitted  in  the  scape-goat  and  the  sin-offering 
of  the  whole  community.*  But  these  distinctions  and  exceptions  are 
not  in  harmony  with  the  precepts  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  relate  to 
all  quadruped  sacrifices  alike.  Jewish  tradition  further  declared  that 
the  ceremony  could  not  be  performed  by  the  "deaf  and  blind,  by  idiots 
and  minors,  by  women  and  heathens,  by  slaresand  delegates.**  '*  As  the 
act  naturally  required  consciousness  of  its  meaning,  the  prohibition  of  it 
was  justified  with  respect  to  idiots  and  minors;  and  as  it  derolTod  neces- 
sarily upon  the  offerer  himself,  it  could  not,  according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Law,  be  entrusted  to  a  servant  or  a  delegate,  since  it  was  not  even 
assigned  to  the  priest;  but  the  other  restrictions  are  unwarranted,  and 
are  indeed  in  Jewish  writings  supported  by  very  friTolous  and  futile 
reasons.  *  < 

Rabbinical  writers  maintain,  moreover,  that  the  imposition  of  the 
hand  was  accompanied  by  verbal  utterances,  in  harmony  with  the  nature 
of  the  sacrifice;  namely  by  a  confession  of  sins  at  expiatory  offerings, 


•  Lev.  IV.   13—21;  XVI.  21;  sec      or  rcUUve,  was  entitled  to  iXiHiikn. 
irffAii.3!eiuich.nL7,  "^^SSn  nU3*lp  73      I.  c.).   We  may  here  at  once  remark. 


'J\  rOVDO  UrO  fN;  comp.  also  V.  7;  that  according  to  the  Mishnah(Kiddush. 

Temur.  111.  4 ;  Pcsach.  VII.  4.  1.8)  the  following  rites  were  permitted 

t®  Mitkm.  Menach.  DC. 8,  p3DlD  10l%\  to  men  but  not  to  women,  "impoMtion 

nSH  NDID  ppi    nonCT  tnrXO  fin  or  the    hand,    wtvinsr,    presentation 

riBfNni  n^Vni  nsyni.  (nVll)  or  the  bloodless  offering  at  the 

t>  For  instance,  the  elders  of  the  con-  south-western  comer  of  the  altar,  tak- 

gre^tion  were    commanded    to    lay  in;;  off  a  handful  (n»^p),  fumigation, 

their  hands  upon  the  bullock  presented  wrin^^ing  off  of  the  head  of  a  pigeon 

as  a  sin-offering  of  the  whole  nation  or  turtle-dove  (npvO),  receivinsr  and 

(Lev.  IV.  15);  and  as  the  elders  formed  sprinkling  of  the  blood;  except  that  in 

the  synhedrium,  to  which  no  XjViw^  the  offerini^  of  Jealousy  and  that  of  fe- 

pcrson  could  belong,  Individuals  so  male  Nazirites,  women  could  perform 

afflicted  were  incapacitated  for  iropo-  the ''waving**;  how  far  these  regnlation«i 

sition  of  the  hand ;  see  BarUnurah  in  are  in  accordance  with  or  against  the 

loc.   It  is,  however,  admitted  that  wo-  sacrllldal  precepts  ofLevitictts,  requires 

men  were  not  debarred  from  it,  when  no  speeiAcation,  but  how  slender  the 

presenting    a  thank  -  offering   ( Taim.  support  is  on  which  they  rest,  is  evident 

Chagig.  16^);  and  the  heir,  if  offering  from  the  playfnl  arguments  offered  In 

a  sacrifice  vowed  by  his  departed  father  Taim,  Kiddush.  36. 
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by  a  declaration  of  offences  committed  against  positive  injunctions  of 
the  Law  at  holocausts,  and  by  a  recital  of  the  praises  of  Ood  at  thank- 
offerings.  ^    Some  oral  expression  of  the  feelings  and  cravings  of  the 
offerer  is  indeed  not  improbable.    Even  the  patriarchs,  after  building 
altars,  are  generally  reported  to  have  ''invoked  the  name  of  the  Lord*';' 
and  this  is  certainly  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  ceremony 
under  consideration.  Expiatory  offerings  are  repeatedly  stated  to  require 
confession  of  sins;*  and  the  Deuteronomist  sets  down  an  elaborate 
address  to  be  spoken  at  the  oblation  of  firstfruits  and  tithes.^    In  fact, 
sacrifices  are,  in  a  remarkable  passage,  used  as  an  equivalent  for 
mentioning  the  name  of  Ood:  ''An  altar  of  earth  shalt  thou  make  to 
Me,  and  shalt  sacrifice  thereon  thy  burnt-offerings...;  in  all  places 
where  I  shall  let  My  name  be  mentioned*  I  will  come  to  thee  and  Jbless 
thee."*    The  Psalmist  entreats,  "Let  my  prayer  be  set  forth  before 
Thee  as  incense!**^  Jonah  promises,  "I  will  sacrifice  to  Thee  with  the 
voice  of  thanks-giving."*   The  Temple  is  indifferently  called  "house  of 
sacrifice***  and  "house  of  prayer.**  **  The  later  Isaiah  declares,  that  the 
sacrifices  of  both  Hebrews  and  strangers  will,  in  a  happier  age,  be 
offered  in  the  Temple,  because  this  will  then  be  called  "a  house  of 
prayer  for  all  nations.**  *  *  In  the  long  address  of  Solomon,  at  the  con- 
secration of  the  newly-built  Temple,  he  often  and  emphatically  mentions 
the  prayers,**  but  only  once  and  obscurely  hints  at  the  sacrifices  of 
the  worshippers,  **  a  proof  that  the  former  must  have  constituted  a  com- 
mon and  .ordinary  mode  of  devotion.    Strangers  even  came  to  pour  out 
their  supplications,  and  entered  the  sacred  precincts,  certain  of  being 
graciously  accepted  by  God.*^  On  some  occasions,  the  sacrifices  are 
distinctly  recorded  to  have  been  attended  with  prayers  or  invocations,** 


t  Comp.  Maimcm.  Maas.  Hakkorb.  ncxl  the  portion   of  the  Pentateuch 

III.  9 ;  similarly  Ebn  Ezra,  Nachmani-  **Hear  o  Urael"  O^^ot.  VI.  4—9).  .ind 

des,  Abarbanel,  a.o.;  see  also  Outram,  la2»tly  the  section  *And  it  will  conic  to 

I)e  Sacrif.  I.  xv.  8,  0,  10—12.  pass  if  you  Iii»len  (DeiO.  XI.  13—21); 

s  See  p.  15  note  12.  corop.  also  Ugh^.  0pp.  I.  720—722. 

s  Lev.  V.  5 ;  Num.  V.  7 ;  eomp.  Lev.         ^  Ps.  CXU.  2 ;  comp.  XXVI.  G,  7. 
XVL  21.  •  Jon.  IL  9. 

4  Deut  XXVL  3—10;  13—15.  t  TOT  rW),  2  Chron.  VO.  12. 

.  •  VOnrDH  •»^3IH.  tf .  rfyon  no,  Isai.  LVL  7. 

•  Ezod.  XX.  21  (comp.  p.  17);  see        ti  Uti.  LVL  7. 
1  Sam.  XUL  12;  Prov.  XV.  8.    The        ts  Comp.  1  KL  VIII.  28—30,  33,  35, 

Mishnah  (Tam.  IV.  3;  V.  1)  observes  38,  42,  44,  45,  47-^,  52;  see  also 

that  afier  the  killed  victim  had  been  2  Chr.  VI.  12—42. 
prepared  for  the  altar,  the  priesU  were         >*  Comp.  1  KL  VIII.  31. 
invited  by  the  presiding  official  first  to        t«  1  KL  MH.  4 1  —43;  2  Chr.  VI.  32, 33. 
recite  a  prayer  or  blessing  (TVTO  XyO        li  1  Sam.  VIL  9 ;  Job  XLU.  8 ;  Ezra 

nriNX  then  the  ten  commandments,  VL  10;  1  Chr. XXI.  26;  XXIX.  10—21; 
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on  others  with  songs,  masic,  and  psalms  of  praise.'*  Among  the  ordi- 
nary functions  of  the  Levites  is  enumerated  ''standing  erery  morning  to 
praise  and  to  extol  the  Lord,  and  so  also  in  the  evening."  "  After  the  exile, 
the  Israelites  were  in  the  habit  of  offering  up  prayers  while  the  fumi- 
gations with  the  sacred  incense  took  place  in  the  Holy;'*  and  they 
performed  their  daily  devotions  in  the  Synagogues  at  the  times  fixed 
for  the  regular  sacrifices  in  the  Temple.  '*  Josephus  sets  It  down  as  a 
common  duty  incumbent  upon  all  sacrificers  to  pray  not  only  for  their 
own,  but  for  the  general  welfare.'*  However,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  prayers  were,  for  many  ages,  left  to  the  option  and  impulse  of  the 
worshipper.   It  was  certainly  very  long  before  they  were  fixed  in  for- 
mulas such  as  have  been  handed  down  by  tradition.  One  of  them,  asserted 
to  have  been  uttered  by  the  offerer  of  an  expiatory  sacrifice  during  the 
act  of  imposition,  runs  thus :  "0  Lord,  I  have  sinned,  I  have  offended, 
I  have  transgressed,  I  have  done  this  and  that;  but  now  I  return  to 
Thee  in  repentance,  and  may  this  victim  be  my  expiation.**''  Another 
and  similar  prayer  is  attributed  to  the  High-priest  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  before  he  sent  away  the  scape-goat,  and  one  before  he  slaugh- 
tered the  bullock  for  the  expiation  of  himself  and  his  house.''  While 
the  Israelites  killed  their  paschal  lambs  in  the  Temple,  the  priests  are 
said  to  have  chanted  the  great  praise  (^^  consisting  of  Psalms  CXHIto 
CXYIIL"  But  independently  of  other  arguments,  the  language  of  those 


2  Chr.  XXX.  22;  Pn.  LXVI.  13—20; 
CXVI.  13,  17;  CXVra.  1—29  (sec  ver. 
27);  Bar.  I.  10,  11. 

«•  2  Chr.  XXIX.  20— 30;  comp.Judg. 
X.\I.  21 ;  1  Sam.  1. 15;  Am.  V.  22,  23; 
TkXXM.  6,  7;  XXMl.  0;  L  14,  15; 
LXIX.  31 ;  C.  4 ;  Sir.  L.  1 7—1 9 ;  see  also 
the  strict  ordinanci*s  on  the  music  of 
the  Temple  in  Mis^.  Erach.  H.  3  (PN 

ttnpoa  nijrpn  nnw  oncyo  pnms 

Ol);  Tam.  VII.  3, 4  (where  the  Pnalm* 
chanted  by  the  Levites  on  each  of  the 
seven  day»  of  the  week  are  stated,  viz. 
Ps.  XXIV;  XLVin;  LXXXU;  XCfV; 
LXXXI;  XCni;  and  XG.  respectively; 
hce  also  Ta/M.  Rosh  Hash.  31  a);  Ta/m. 
Erach.  1 U  (HDS  m'V  -^f^Jf) ;  but  the 
music  does  not  seem  to  have  com- 
nicnced  before  the  libation  of  the  wine 

{Taim.  i.c.  hy  nhn  n-vv  o^noiw  pN 

rn;  comp.  MisAn.  Tarn.  VII.  3;  ligAi- 
foalt  0pp.  L  pp.  695-^700). 


"  lChr.XXm.30;corop.  XVI.4— 0, 
8—36. 

18  Luke  I.  10;  comp.  ReveL  VIII.  3, 
4;  V.  8;  sec  p.  118.         i«  See  p.  119. 

^^  Josipk.  Contr.  Apion.  II.  23,  aoi 

0tu  4tZ  ir^iSrov  oitrvf'cKi  ^^*  ^ni^ 
iavtmw;  comp.  Bell.  Jud.  VIL  v.  6, 
f  ^jf  orro  c«r  &vaUh,  aq  inl  tok  ro^- 

SI  ^nyvD  ^n^y  ^ONon  Dern  ton 

^mD3  m;  comp.  Mainum.  BIaas.Hak. 
korb.  m.  S,  9,  14,  15. 
»  Mislm.  Yoro.  FV.  2,    DVH  »0N 

-)93  orn  MM  icnp  op  innN  ^osi 
W31  ^JN  T^Db*^vriy«r^nuiyb  lO 
Oi  irnp  zy  |rvw  >n\\  and  vi.  2, 
103;  yyoh  imn  ipro  wy  Dern  ion 
01  hnyff^  n^a;  comp.  in.  8. 

u  Maimim.  De  Sacrif.  Pifch.  I.  11. 
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formulas  alone  suffices  to  prove  their  post-Biblical  origin.  Indeed,  suppli* 
cation  formed,  up  to  the  time  of  the  exile,  no  indispensable  part  of  public 
worship,  *  though,  of  course,  prayers  were  addressed  to  Ood  by  individuals 
both  for  themselves  and  others,  as  necessity  or  impulse  prompted,'  till  they 
became  a  regular,  if  not  mechanical  practice  with  fixed  hours,  generally 
three  times  a  day,  and  appointed  forms  of  supplication,  pronounced  with 
the  face  turned  towards  Jerusalem,  and  accompanied  by  prostration, 
bending  of  knees,  stretching  out  and  uplifting  of  hands,  and  were,  to- 
gether with  fasting,  sometimes  extended  to  the  domestic  animals,  the 
chief  exercise  of  piety.'  It  seems  to  have  been  usual  for  the  officiating 
priest  to  pronounce  a  blessing  upon  the  offerer;*  but  that  blessing  was 


t  Comp.  Vitringa^  De  Syn.  Vet 
pp.  50 — 52 ;  the  opposite  assertion  of 
Ewald  (1*  <:•  P*  4^)  cannot  be  sub- 
stantiated. 

3  ''Das  alte  Yolk  Israel  kannte  kein 
einmal  feststehendes  Gebet,  keine  in- 
dische  Gdjatrl,  kein  Vateninter,  keine 
erste  Sure"  {Ew.  1.  c.  p.  12).  Comp. 
Gen.  XX.  7. 17;  XXIV.  12,  27;  XXVni. 
22;  XXXIL  10—13  (comprising  in  a 
brief  compass  nearly  all  the  elements 
of  prayer  —  thanksgiving,  contrition, 
and  entre&ty);  Exod.  Vm.  4,  5,  24,  25; 
IX.  28, 33;  X.  17, 18;  XV.  1—18;  XXXII. 
11—13;  Lev.  XVI.  21 ;  Nam.  X.  35, 36 ; 
XVI.  22;  DcutIX.26— 29;  X.  10;  XXI. 
7, 8 ;  Josh.  Vn.  6—9 ;  Judg.  VI.  36—40 ; 

XVI.  28;  1  Sam.  I.  10,  12. 15;  VTO.  6; 
XII.  19,  23;  2  Sam.  VH.  18—29;  1  Ki. 
Vin.  22—54,  csp.  vers.  30,   35,  38; 

XVII.  20;  XVm.  36,  37 ;  2  Ki.  IV.  33 ; 
VI.  17,  18,  20;  XIU.  4;  XIX.  4, 15—19; 
XX.  2,  3;  Isai.  I.  15;  Jcr.  XXIX.  7; 
XXXll.  16—25;  Hos.  XIV.  3;  Jon.  n. 
2—10;  Hab.  IIL  1—19;  many  Psalms 
(as  in— X,  Xn,  XDI,  XVI— XVin,  etc. 
etc.),  esp.  XXU.  1—26 ;  XXXV.  13 ;  LV. 
18;  LXm.  2—12;  C.  1—5;  CD.  1,  2; 
CXOC.  58,  164;  CXLU.  1—8;  CXUIL 
1— 12;  JobXULS;  1  Chr.  XXIIL  30 ; 
2  Chr.  XX.  6—13;  and  so  among  the 
Greeks  and  other  nations  (comp.  Ham, 
II.  1. 472—474  (CM  M  jittn^tfM«^«i; 
^fl^  AJUSosorto  JTol^  «Ul#arrf c  mMf- 
•to  «tL);  Plat  Urn.  c.  5  (p.  27  C, 
Toi^r^  f  4ii  ir<irrsc«  oom  mU  nmta 


Pqax^  am^qoavrn^  /trri/ovoii^,  ini 
nartoq  o(^jj  wmI  a/mMqov  ntd  ^tfcUov 
n(Hijr/taxoq' &9^  oci  irov  xaJlovofr); 
Thueyd,  Vm.  70 ;  iMdan,  Dea  Syr.  57 ; 
Curi.  IV.  xiU.  15;  Pirn.  H.  N.  XXVffl. 
2  or  3  (praeterea  alia  sunt  verba  im- 
petritis,  alia  depulsoriis,  alia  commen- 
datoriis);  etc.;  comp.  ffermaim,  1.  c. 
§  21;  WaeAsmM,  Hellen.  Altcrth. 
§  126  (Gebet  and  Masik  gehdrten 
meistentheils  zur  Einleitang  oder  Be- 
gleitung  der  Feier)  ;  DCIimger,  Jew 
and  Gent.  I.  221-7-225,  398,  403  ;  II. 
75—77,  187  iqq.  But  it  is  too  much  to 
assert  that  Mhe  sacrifice  is  the  comple- 
ment and  consummation  of  prayer** 
(Thoiuek,  Das  A.T.  im  N.T.  p.  81 ),  which 
is  contrary  to  be  natural  laws  oC  deve- 
lopment (see  p.  61). 

3  See  Ezra  Vm.  21;  IX.  5—15; 
Keh.  I.  4—1 1 ;  IX.  1—37 ;  XI.  1 7 ;  Dan. 
VI.  11  (comp.  1  Ki.  VHL  48;  Ps.  LV. 
18);  IX.  3— 21;  Esth.IV.  1,2,  15,  16; 
2  Chr.  XX.  3,  4  (comp.  Gramb,  Rel.  Id. 
I.  430,  431);  Tob.  HI.  11- 15;  XII.  8; 
JndithIV.9— 13;Vin.6;XIII.7;  1  Blacc. 
IV.  30—33 ;  V.  33 ;  VII.  40—42 ;  XI.  71 ; 
2  Mace.  VHL  29;  XV.  26;  AcU  UI.  1 ; 
X.  9,  30;  XXVn.  35;  BIatlh.VI.  5—13; 
X.14;  Luke  n.  37;  XVIO.  12;  1  Tim. 
!Ls|— 8;  comp.  (hack  Cka^  (§89— 
127;  see  also  Bauer,  Gottetd.  Verf.  L 
357^372,  378—380. 

«  Comp.  1  Sam.  11.  20 ;  2  Sam.  VI. 
18;  1  Ki.  VnL  14,  55—61;  see  aUo 
Lev.  IX.  22,  23;  Num.  VL  23—27; 
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no  necessary  or  essential  part  of  the  sacrificial  ritual*  Similar  accom- 
paniments of  sacrifices  were  usual  among  most  ancient  nations.  The 
Scythians  offered  up  a  prayer  while  felling  the  yictim  to  the  ground,* 
the  Egyptians  either  before  killing  or  after  flayingit;  the  latter,  at  the 
burning  of  the  body  beat  themselves,  as  a  mark  of  humiliation,  while 
the  Carian  settlers  in  Egypt  went  so  far  as  to  express  their  submission 
by  cutting  their  faces  with  knives.^  In  Persia,  the  sacrificer,  before  the 
act  of  immolation,  iuToked  the  name  of  the  deity,  and  prayed  both  for 
his  welfare  and  that  of  the  king  and  the  nation;  while  after  the  animal 
had  been  slain  and  duly  laid  upon  myrtle  and  laurel  bunches,  the  Magi, 
holding  in  their  hands  a  bundle  of  slender  tamarisk  rods  with  which 
they  touched  the  flesh,  chanted  long  hymns  supposed  to  recount  the 
origin  of  the  gods :  *  indeed  the  Persians  seem  to  hare  considered  prayer 
the  chief  part  of  the  sacrifice,  and  in  itself  the  most  acceptable  oblation.  * 
The  Oreeks  accompanied  their  offerings  frequently  with  hymns  of  praise 
and  with  religious  dances  (tiTrof/vf^ara)  round  the  altar  and  the  sacri- 
ficial fire;  **  the  invocation  was  generally  pronounced  at  the  killing  of 
the  victim;'^  a  sacrificial  prayer  from  a  work  of  Menander  has  been 
preserved  to  us:  ''Now  let  us  pray  to  the  Olympian  gods,  and  now  to 
all  the  Olympian  goddesses,  to  give  us  safety,  health,  and  all  good 
things  in  future  and  full  ei\joyment  of  all  present  happiness."''  Pliny 
observes,  with  regard  to  the  Romans,  It  is  a  general  belief  that  without 


1  Stm.  n.  20 ;  1  Chr.  XVI.  1 , 2 ;  2  Chron. 
XXX.  27 ;  Sir.  L.  17—19. 

•  Laler,  however,  this  dement  of  the 
ceremonial  was  also  fixed,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  Bllshnah  (Tarn.  V.  1),  the 
officiating  priest^  had  to  pronounce  a 
threefold  bletsinsr,  first  that  commenc- 
ing S^lPI  riDN  (comp.  3nshM,  Beracli. 
U.  2 ;  Tahm.  Beracb.  13a;  and  the  Jew- 
ish Pntyer-Book,  edit,  by  H.  Edel- 
mann  —  3^  pJlH  ITiO  —  p.  50,  and 
notes  in  loc;  see  also  Lighi/l  1.  c.  p.  72 1 ), 
next  that  of  the  ser%'ice  (rnoy),  and 
then  the  sacerdotal  benediction  (Num. 
YI.  24—26),  to  which  a  fourth  was 
added  on  Sabbath  (see  Batten,  in  loc.) 

•  Herod.  IV.  60  (nlttntxo^  Si  tov 
i^t/iw^  intuaUu  rip  &i^  rf  or  Mjy). 

7  fferod.  n.  39  (mai  httMoUoattti^ 
T^  0%99  oycttovotir),  40,  61 ;  comp. 
Sect  XXL 

•  Herod.  L  132;  Strah,  XV.  iiL  14 


(tck  S'iM^Mq  fi9t9vrt€u  nolv9  x^ 
ror) ;  comp.  Zvciaji,  Dca  Syr.  c.  57. 

•  See  Zend-avesU  I.  Ill  (Kleuker, 
"I  offer  a  prayer  for  the  pare  milk  of 
the  animab  on  the  sacrificial  table**, 
etc.);  IL  172;  comp.  tupra  p.  70; 
VCIeker  in  Ersch  und  Gniber*s  EncycL 
IIL  iv.  80;  FlQ^e!,  ibid.  p.  126. 

to  Ucian,  De  Saltu,  c  16;  Porpkyr. 
De  Abst  n.  26. 

It  Comp.  Horn.  IL  L  451—457;  U. 
412—418;  Od.  10.  445,  446;  XI.  34, 
35 ;  XIV.  423,  424  (»ai  lirtv/m  jrao« 
0toZa§w) ;  Sophoel.  Antig.  ]  01 9  {^voxu- 
i9%  l«Tai);  nrg.  Acn.  V.  235—238; 
(hid,  MeUm.  VH.  246—254;  Apott. 
Mod,  I  410—424;  Diom.  Hal  VIL 
72;  TadL  Hist  11.  3  (precibus  et  igne 
poro  altaria  —  of  Venus  in  Paphos  — 
adolentur);  Lueian,  Dea  Syr.  c.  55; 
luseb.  Praep.  Ev.  IV.  9. 

13  MkeH.XLy.  78,  StdSwm  omtii^. 
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a  certain  form  of  prayer,  it  would  be  unaTailing  to  immolate  a  victimi 
and  that  without  it  the  gods  would  be  consulted  to  no  purpose**;^  nay 
the  omission  or  improper  performance  of  the  prayer  was  supposed  to 
be  most  ominous  and  often  portentous.'  Therefore,  in  order  to  prevent 
hesitation  or  faultiness  in  the  recital,  a  priest  read  from  a  book  the 
prayer,  which  the  sacrificer  repeated  after  him  word  by  word.'  And 
both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  sacriflcial  act  was  occasion- 
ally accomplished  with  the  shrill  sounds  of  the  Phrygian  pipe,  partly 
to  add  solemnity  or  cheerfulness  to  the  ceremony,  and  partly  to  prevent 
any  irrelevant  or-  inauspicious  words  being  heard  during  the  sacred 
rites  ;^  just  as  men  veiled  their  heads  during  prayers,  lest  they  beheld 

anything  unlucky. 

• 

5.  Killing  the  Animal  (nD^rrzO- 
The  offerer,  after  having  signified  by  imposition  of  the  hand  his 
intimate  relation  to  the  victim  and  his  readiness  to  surrender  it  to  Ood 
in  his  stead,  forthwith  proved  and  sealed  this  readiness  by  at  once 
killing  the  animal  at  the  sacred  altar.  ^  The  worshipper  was  designedly 
permitted  to  perform  the  act  of  immolation,  that  the  offering  might 
clearly  be  marked  as  his  own;  and  it  was  therefore  entrusted  to  one  of 
the  elders  of  the  people,  if  the  sacrifice  was  presented  in  the  name  of  the 
community.*  This  privilege  alone  was  left  to  the  Israelites  to  remind 
them  that  they  were  designed  to  be  ''a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy 


t  Piin.  H.  N.XXVm.  2  (3).  quippc 
\ictiinam  cacdi  sine  precatione  non 
videtor  referre  aut  d«M>s  rite  consuli; 
comp.  Ca(o,  KK  132,  134;  Zir. XXIX. 
27;  Bar.  Ep.  I.  xvi.  58—62;  Macrob, 
IlL  9  {}n  cadem  verba  hostias  fieri 
oportet);  Senee.  Thyc»t  091,692  Op»^* 
c^i  sacerdos,  ipse  funesta  prece  Lctale 
earmen  ore  violenio  canit). 

>  PUn.  1.  c.,  memoria*  iii>igni,  quo- 
ticnsipsaediraeobstrepentes  nocuerini 
quotiensve  precatio  erraverit,  sic  re- 
pcnte  extis  adimi  capita  veU  corda  aat 
geminari  vietima  stante. 

>  PUtL  1.  e.  videmu&que  ...  ne  quid 
verboram  praeiereatur  aot  praeposte- 
ram  dicatar,  de  tcripio  praeire  aliquem ; 
Juven.  Sat  VL  39],  392,  dicUUqoc 
verba  pertulit,  Ut  mos  est. 

«  Comp.  Herod.  L  132;  Z^'oii  Chry- 


tost.  Or.  XXXU.  57 ;  TibuU.  El.  II.  i.  86 
(and  Heyne  in  loc.) ;  Piin.  I.  c.  (tibt- 
cinem  canerc,  ne  quid  aliod  cxaudiatur). 

•  nD'rwn3^DDy»)DW,  says  the 
Mishnah  (in  Menach.  DC.  8 ;  comp. 
Tahm,  Berach.  42a),  and  it  adds,  in 
liarmony  with  the  meaning  or  the  pre- 
cept, that  the  killing  mu>it  be  pcrromied 
at  the  same  place  as  tlie  imposition  of 
the  hand  (f\^TXm  f^OK^Bf  DTpD31). 
But  it  certainly  enx  in  denying  to  it 
all  significance,  and  thcTcfore  permitt- 
ing it  to  any  one,  even  to  unclean  per- 
sons (^i!fAfi.Zevach.in.  1;  comp.  Tahm. 
Zevach.  32;  see  inflrn). 

•  Lev.  TV.  15.  At  the  consecration 
of  Aaron  and  his  wm^  Moses  killed 
the  victims  (Lex*.  VIII.  15.  ]  9,  23),  be- 
cause he  acted  throughout  that  cere- 
mony as  the  direct  instrument  of  («od 
(see  Comni  in  loc.).  —  Every  Sloslcm 
in  Turkey  it  bound  to  alaugfater  his 
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nation."^  It  would  scarcely  ha?6  been  prudent  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pilers of  the  Pentateach  wholly  to  exclude  the  people  from  all  parti- 
cipation in  the  sacrificial  ceremonies  which  they  had  so  long  performed 
as  of  natural  right;  such  immoderate  ambition  would  probably  haTe 
provoked  a  dangerous  reaction,  which  not  eren  the  growing  power  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi  would  have  been  able  to  resist  The  Law  is  therefore 
in  harmony  with  the  Talmudical  canon  that  the  duties  of  the  priests 
commenced  with  the  act  of  receiving  the  victim's  blood;  and  that, 
therefore,  the  killing  might  be  lawfully  performed  by  any  one/  With 
this  rule  corresponded,  in  bloodless  offerings,  the  law  that  the  sacerdotal 
functions  began  with  the  act  of  taking  off  a  handful  to  be  burnt  on  the 
altar  as  a  memorial,*  while  the  Israelite  poured  over  and  mixed  the  oil 
himself.'*  However,  priests  were  permiiud  to  slaughter  the  animals 
for  the  offering  Israelites ;  <  *  they  did  so  regularly  with  respect  to  the 
purification-offering  of  the  leper,'*  or  when  the  victims  were  presented 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  people,  whether  on  Sabbaths  and  festivals  or 
on  other  occasions ; '  *  and  they  invariably  killed  the  pigeons  and  tu^e- 
doves  by  wringing  or  wringing  off  their  head;'^  several  reasons  seem 
to  have  suggested  this  last  exception ;  first  because  in  such  cases  the 
ritual  was  so  simple  that  it  could  scarcely  be  divided  between  the 
worshipper  and  the  priest;**  especially  as  the  blood  of  those  birds  is 
80  scanty  that  it  could  not  well  be  sprinkled  or  pressed  out  on  the  altar, 
unless  so  disposed  of  at  once  by  the  person  who  killed  them,  without 
being  previously  received  in  a  vessel ;  and  then  because  it  was  deemed 
desirable  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  small  sacrifice  of  fowls,  often 
presented  by  poor  people  as  a  substitute  for  more  expensive  animals, 
by  confiding  its  performance  exdusi? ely  to  the  holy  ministers  of  Ood. 
How  far  the  act  of  slaying  the  victim  represented  the  life  and  death 


Briram  vacri/lce  at  ca>tcr  with  liis  own 
hand,  or  if  unable  to  do  it,  to  be  at 
least  present  daring  the  act 

^  Sec  the  Treatise  on  Priesthood,  ch-Il. 

•  hf  'vyh  rDiro  nvio  i^Ni.TOpo 
OTH  tea  meoBf  no^nBrn,  Ta/m, 

Zevach.32a;  comp.  JVai moji.  De  Sanc- 
taar.  DC.  6.  Hence  the  Sept  renders 
onnecctsarily  DClTl^  in  Lev.  IV.  24, 29, 
33*  mmd  kt  shaa  kiU,  viz.  the  chief  or 
the  common  Israelite,  by  wtU  Of  a{ovo« 
and  (key  tkaii  Irfl/,  viz.  the  priests ;  and 
rhilo  (De  Victim,  c.  5)  writes  incorrectly 
that  a  priest  always  performed  the 
slaughtering  (/ttra  Tovro,  ac.  after  the 
imposition  of  the  hand,  JU^wr  tk  tm9 


h^mp  aara^r/rw);  and  similariy  Ebn 
Ezra  (on  Lev.  I.  11)  and  others.  The 
statements  of  the  text  on  the  subject 
are  anmistakeable ;  see  Lev.  I.  5 ;  HI. 
2;  IV.  24.  29,  33;  see  also  VUL  15. 

•  ruiHDn  ni»o  i^  ranopo, 
'•  nn  .T«o  HT^ai  Jwp^;  Taim, 

Menach.  IS^;  sec  p.  1<I5. 

n  Comp.*2  Chron.  XXX.  15—17; 
XXXV.  10,  n. 

•«  Lev.  XrV,  13,  25. 

IS  Comp.  also  2  Chron.  XXIX.  22 — 24 ; 
Ezra  VI.  20. 

H  Lev.  L  15;  V.  S;  see  Sect  XUl  3; 
XV.  i»  See  Lev.  LI  4^1 7, 

and  notes  in  loc. 
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of  the  offerer  will  be  pointed  out  in  another  place;'  it  here  concerns 
ns  to  obserre  that  eyen  the  mode  of  killing  had,  in  many  instances, 
undonbtedly  a  symbolical  significance/  So  if  the  Greeks  or  Romans 
offered  afictim  to  an  Olympian  god,  the  head  was  turned  upward  and  cut 
with  the  sacrificial  knife  from  above  downward ;  while  the  head  of  animals 
dedicated  to  the  lower  gods,  to  heroes,  or  to  the  dead,  was  turned  down- 
ward to  the  ground,  and  cut  from  below  upward;'  in  the  latter  case, 
the  blood  was  poured  into  a  pit  dug  for  the  purpose.'  The  Greeks 
generally  stunned  and  felled  the  victim  to  the  ground  by  striking  its 
temples  with  an  oak  club;^  but  this  was  distinct  from  the  proper 
slaughtering  {aq>at$ip),*  which  was  usually  performed  by  cutting  the 
sinews  of  the  neck  with  a  sharp  axe,*  and  which  formed  the  essential 
part  of  the  ceremony,  for  by  that  slaughtering  only  which  made  the 
blood  gush  forth,  the  soul  or  the  life  of  the  victim  was  surrendered.^ 
And  similarly  among  the  Romans,  an  inferior  official  or  assistant  * 
first  struck  the  victim  with  a  hammer,  after  which  the  priest  slaugh- 
tered it  with  a  knife.*  Some  tribes  seem  to  have  abstained  from  the 
use  of  iron  instruments  in  kiUing  sacrificial  animals,  apparently  for 
the  same  reasons  which  induced  others  to  avoid  them  in  the  construc- 
tion of  altars.^*  Plato  in  his  mythical  description  of  primeval  customs 
mentions  that  the  animals  intended  for  victims  on  solemn  occasions 
were  caught  "without  iron,  with  staved  and  cords*',*'  though  they  were 
apparently  slaughtered  in  the  usual  way  (ivfpartop).  The  Magi  in 
Cappadocia  called  pyraethi  or  fire-kindlers,  "did  not  perform  the  sacri- 
fice with  a  knife,  but  beat  the  victim  to  death  with  a  log  of  wood  as 
with  a  mallei"  '^  The  Scythians  and  Indians  strangled  or  suffocated 
the  animal,  "that  nothing  mutilated,  but  only  that  which  is  entire,  might 


t  See  Sect  XVm. 

s  Which  act  was  tenned  subponere 
cultnim ;  comp.  Eustath,  ad  U.  I.  459 ; 
Schol.  Apolloii.  Argon.  I.  585;  Serv, 
ad  Vifg.  Georg.in.492 ;  MyrHhu,  Letb. 
2 ;  Sauberi,  De  Sacrif.  p.  415. 

s  Comp.  Euieb.  Praep.  Ev.  IV.  9 

CJC  ^'^for  a&a  IoXIm);  Horn.  Od.  XI. 
35,  36  (xa  di  ftijlu  lafiip  cUt^M^oro- 

4po//ofi.  Argon.  UL  1030—1033;  Omd, 
Met  VIL  245  (H  patulas  perfondit  tan- 
guinefottafl);coinp.  p.  128. 

«  E&m.  Od.  XIY.  425,  426;  lU.  442, 
443,  449,  450;  Dim.  HaL  VU.  72. 

•  Mown.  Od.  XIV.  454. 


*    •  Comp.  Di<m.  Hal.  I.  c. 

7  Bom,  Od.  XrV.  455;  comp.  Apoil. 
Arg.  L  427—432. 

9  The  popa  or  vieHmarius;  comp. 
ae.  MiL  24;  Liv.  XL.  29;  Fai.  Max. 
I.  i.  12;  etc. 

•  Serphu  ad  Acn.  XII.  120;  Sue(. 
Calig.  32. 

10  See  p.  16.  The  prohibition  of  the 
Pythagoraeant  adopted  by  Numa,  not 
to  stir  fire  with  a  sword  (PM.  Norn. 
14),  may  rest  upon  a  similar  notion, 
•inee  fire  was  regarded  as  holy  (see 
no.  13  of  this  Section). 

ti  Piai.  Critias,  c.  11  (optv  0«^^ov 

ts£^».XV.UL15,p.733. 
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be  offered  to  the  deity.**  ^'  The  Syrians  inUierapolis  threw  the  wreathed 
victim  over  the  terrace  in  the  court  of  the  temple,  and  killed  it  by  the 
fall ;  ^^  while  on  some  occasions,  as  on  the  "FestiTal  of  Torches*',  ^  *  it  was 
suspended  on  trees  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple  and  burnt  aliye.  ** 
Similarly  at  Patrae  in  Achaia,:On  the  festival  of  Artemis  Laphria,  pigs, 
stags  and  roes,  wolves  and  bears,  young  and  old,  and  every  kind  of 
eatable  birds  were  cast  alive  into  the  flames.  '^  The  Trojans  sacrificed 
horses  to  Poseidon  by  throwing  them  alive  into  the  waves;**  and  the 
old  Bhodians  did  the  like  in  honour  of  Helios.  ** 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Hebrews  adopted  any  peculiar  rite  or 
observed  fixed  rules  in  slaughtering  the  victim;  but  the  regulations 
laid  down  in  the  Talmud  are  unquestionably  of  later  growth;  they  all 
aim  at  causing  the  death  of  the  animal  in  the  most  natural  and  least 
painful  or  violent  manner,  so  that  it  might  not  even  remotely  fall  under 
the  category  of  a  Horn  animal'*  (nsno). '  ^  How  little  these  laws  harmonize 
with  the  simplicity  of  primitive  ages  will  be  manifest  from  the  following 
short  survey.  The  knife  with  which  the  animal  is  killed  must  have  no 
notch  (HD^JD)  that  can  be  felt  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  or  with  the 
nails;  it  must,  therefore,  be  well  examined  both  before  and  afker  the 
killing;  if  a  notch  is  discovered  after  it,  the  animal  is  unlawful  for 
food.  The  knife  must  be  put  on  in  the  middle  of  the  neck,*'  and  in 
quadrupeds  cut  through  the  greater  part  of  the  circumference  both  of 
the  windpipe  and  the  gullet, '^  while  in  birds  it  suffices  to  cut  through 
one  of  the  two.  During  the  act  of  cutting  five  things  are  particularly  to 
be  avoided,  1.  interruption  (mvutf);''  if  this  is  extended  so  long  that  in 
the  interval  an  animal  of  the  same  species  might  be  killed,  the  animal 
is  unlawful  for  food;   2.  pressure  («'1D'^*1);  the  knife  must  be  moved  to 

»  Herod.  IV.  60;  Strab.  XV.  i.  54,  Ev.  IV.  9  (Ic  fa0v  at^^a  Mma^n^ 

p.  710,  Xm  ^}  XtXmfitjfiipov  dU*  oX«-  CiS«r  oX^  ;r^iaUf);  and  infra  no.  13. 

•iliy^or  ^•ASreu  rtS  ^e^.  i*  Ftiius  s.  v.  October  cquus ;  comp. 

*«  Ima'an,  Dea  Syr.  58.  In  a  similar  p.  87  note  19,  p.  89  note  12. —  On  tome 


manner,  the  human  victims  were  killed  barbarous  modes  of  killing  animals 

in  Iceland,  or  they  were  dashed  against  practised  among^  the  Romans  in  the 

the  sacred  stone  of  Thor,  or  immersed  time  of  their  deg^eneracy  from  motives 

in  a  morass,  while,  among:  the  Saxons,  of  wanton  g^luttony,  see  Piui,  De  Esu 

they  were  banged,  or  buried  into  thorny  Cam.  II.  1 .              >•  See  the  Treatise 

thIckeU  (see  Waekter  1.  c.  \fp.  94,  95),  before  the  eleventh  chapter. 


and  in  Rome  buried  alive  (Uv.  XXII.        st  Yoreh  Peak  f  20,  HOVim  DipO 

57).  **  A^  or  jumij^k.  )od  ^dvd  rion  *uo  n:p  nnnss 

!•  XiidMi  I.  c.  c.  49.  nOO^. 

n  Pmtsan.  TV.  zxxi.  7 ;  Vn.  zviii.  7.        ss  nSp  and  OVU,  which  are  termed 

!•  Nam.  U.  XXI.  132  (Uevc  ru  41-  the  ^signs**  (D'JO'D)  of  the  animal. 

rjfM  mm0Uf  fturvxm^  hitnvq);  comp.         >*  L  c.  |  23,  DVIV?  7*rVW  nn 

IviMlLsdlLXXm.  148;  ^ml.Pnep.  niOJV Dlip  IT  ; 
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and  fro, '  and  must  therefore  have  at  least  double  the  length  of  the 
animaTs  neck;  3.  concealment  (m^n)  of  the  knife  between  the  two  pipes 
in  the  neck  of  the  animal,  so  that  it  is  afterwards  coTored  with  skin  or 
flesh;'  4.  irregularity  or  deyiation  (nD'Vin),  for  instance,  if. the  knife 
is  put  on  in  an  unlawful  place,  or  if  during  the  act  of  cutting  it  strays 
to  such  a  part;'  and  5.  disruptnre  {Ip^V)  either  of  the  wind-pipe  or 
the  gullet^  After  the  killing,  the  animal  is  submitted  to  a  close 
scrutiny,  and  if  it  is  found  to  hare  in  one  of  the  yital  organs  a  defect 
which  in  all  probability  would  render  it  unfit  to  live  beyond  one  year, 
it  is  interdicted  to  be  eaten;  such  faults  are  especially  a  hole,  howerer 
small,  in  the  lungs  or  any  part  of  the  stomach,  an  abnormal  addition 
to  the  lungs,  or  a«deficiency  in  the  liter  or  the  upper  jaw;  imperfect 
formation  of  the  skin  on  the  brain  or  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  fracture 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  ribs.*  Though  these  natural  precautions 
may  have  suggested  themselyes  at  a  comparatively  early  period,  and 
are  certamly  extremely  commendable  as  dietary  rules,  they  are  neither 
alluded  to  nor  implied  in  any  precept  of  the  Old  Testament;  much  less 
is  any  trace  to  be  found  of  laws  directing  the  mode  of  killing  the 
victims.  In  fact,  the  only  two  statements  made  in  this  respect  are 
entirely  opposed  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  Jewish  tradition.  For  birds, 
though  sometimes  slain  with  a  knife,*  were  in  some  chief  instances 
to  be  killed  by  wringing  or  wringing  off  the  head  with  the  hand,^ 
which,  according  to  the  Talmud,  was  done  in  the  following  manner : 
the  priest  took  the  feet  of  the  bird  with  two  fingers  of  his  left  hand, 
and  the  wings  with  two  other  fingers,  and  then  turning  the  head  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  the  index,  be  made  a  cut  with  his  nail  behind  the 
neck,  and  separated  the  nape  till  he  came  to  the  two  signs,  the  wind- 
pipe and  the  gullet;  and  if  the  bird  was  intended  for  a  holocaust^  he 
broke  both  of  them;  if  for  a  sin-offering,  only  one.*  And  in  the  ritual 


t  L  c.  §  24,  hv  r^n  rvirw  jud 
nwnp  w. 

»  Ibid,  p^  p  r^On  WDHBT  ]UD 

nvn  nnn  pDon  rw  yhnn  w-p^^ 
nonan  ihmo  -pioD  -^cu  nnn  ik 

'31 ;  corop.  TafmXhul  20b;  N.  Fuller, 
Mitcell.  Sacr.  in.  c.  14. 

s  Ibid.  D^pca  rhyrh\  7\yp^  Drmm 
V^nnnr  in  ^  rwy^rxah  i*n  trwr 
noni  Dyo  Dnisn  no^nv  DipDD  Din&6 

« Ibid.  Demn  in  7\ypn  -tpvjr  jud 
ODD  nriN  DDM  -ueonD)  ^nV)o. 


*  Rabbinical  tradition,  subdividing^ 
these  chief  defects,  enumerates  70  ble- 
mishes disqualifying  the  animal  for 
food.  •  DHttf,  Lev.  XIV.  5,  50. 

»pte,Lev.I.  15;V.  8. 

•  Comp.  Tahn,  Zevach.  65d,  *1S^3 

TTCVff  ipm  'jiyn  nNon  fpVio 
vxm  ny  -uta  an  N^a  npooi 

rUpb  IN  DVnb;  s^  also  ihid.  fol.  64 ; 
Chul.  21,  22;  comp.  in  general,  Tahm, 
Chul.  18—22 ;  Yorek  Deak,  fi§  1— 2S; 
esp.  SS 1 S— 2S;  Maimon.  tm^XW  noSn; 
Kimehi,  Lexic.  sub,  p^D;  Rtlani, 
Antiqq.  m.  L  18—20  (E^,  obeenret 
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of  averting  the  guilt  of  blood  after  hidden  murder,  not  the  usual  mode 
of  killing*  was  employed,  but  a  more  summary  method  of  striking  off  the 
neck,'*  in  harmony  with  the  symbolical  nature  of  that  ceremony  which 
thereby  was  to  be  deprived  of  the  character  of  a  sacrifice.  One  object 
was  above  all  kept  in  view  and  aimed  at,  namely  that  all  the  blood 
should  completely  stream  out  of  the  body,  and  that  none  of  it  should 
be  lost;  for  it  was  forbidden  as  food,  but  indispensable  for  atonement; 
though  the  general  disregard  of  all  religious  and  ceremonial  laws  down 
to  the  latest  time, '  *  extended  to  that  one  supreme  point  also;  for  Philo 
remarked,  *Some  men  prepare  sacrifices  which  ought  never  to  be  offered, 
strangling  the  victim  and  stifling  the  essence  of  life,  which  they  ought 
to  let  depart  free  and  unrestrained,  burying  the  blood  as  it  were,  in 
the  body."  <>  Guided  by  similar  views,  the  old  Teutons  struck  the  heart 
of  the  victims,  whether  these  were  men  or  animals,  because  the  heart 
is  the  fountain  of  the  blood,  and  the  blood  of  the  heart  was  pre-emin- 
ently regarded  as  the  blood  of  sacrifice. 

6.  Receiving  of  the  Blood  (nn^pb  or  nb>2^  or  D'ln  ^2j?). 

When  the  blood  streamed  out  of  the  dying  victim,  the  utmost  care 
was  taken  by  the  officiating  priest,  clad  in  his  holy  vestments,  to  re- 
ceive it,  at  the  same  side  of  the  altar  where  the  slaughtering  had  been 
performed,  * '  in  a  vessel '  ^  of  rather  large  dimensions,  * '  which  he  held  in 
his  right  hand  and  was  specially  appropriated  to  the  purpose.  '*  It  was 


Ravius  in  loc,  uiig^uiK  adhibcndi  ad 
Iiunc  rilum  apud  aiitiquos  iiec  volani 
nee  veslig-iutn  reperio);  Ouiram,  Dc 
Sacrif.  I.  xvi.  1 ;  Creizenaeh^  Selmlchan 
Aroeh,  I.  pp.  13S,  139. 
•  oner,  Sept.  <rf«Cf<r. 
!•  *)*));,  Deut.  XXI.  4,<i;  Sept.  vtv^- 
arojvtiir;  Joscphus   (Ant.  IV.  viii.  16) 

comp.fcxod.  XIII.  13;  XXXIV.20;  bai. 
LXVI.  3;  see  also  Taim,  Kerith.  25a; 
Jfaiwum,  Rolzeach,  c.  9. 

It  See  Section  HI. 

ts  PMUo,  De  Concupisc.  c.  10,  Op. 
n.  p.  35G,  ax/omc  mm  cbroirr/ferrtc 
cijfT  m^iop  xif^  ^^jfi^V  i^^i^tMf  ami 

t'  Conip.  Miihn,  Zcvach.  V.  1  sqq,\ 
see  p.  174. 
u  pniO  (Exod.  XXVIL  3;  XXXVllL 


3 ;  Num.  IV.  14 ;  1  Ki.  VIL  40),  or  )|t^ 
(Exud.  XXIV.  (i),  or  013  (Siphra) ;  ^ly 
or  malvntfiq  (Sept.,  Philo);  comp.  cS^- 
rJor  (Horn,  Od.  UI.  444)  or  a^yot 
and  ofafiSbr  (Aesek.  Agam.  1092; 
Eurip.  Troad.  747;  Elect  800);  paUra 
among  the  Romans  {Virg,  Acn.  III.  07, 
sanguinis  ct  sacri  paleras). 

1^  Comp.  Zechar.  IX.  15. 

!•  Comp.  Miskn.  1.  c.  {01  ^)3p 
mm  ^^33.  If  it  was  allowed  to  Oow 
on  the  ground  and  was  then  taken  up 
for  sprinkling,  or  if  it  was  received  in 
the  IcA  hand,  the  act  was,  according 
to  Jewish  U-adition,  illegal  {MUku 
Zevach.  II.  1);  although  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  blood  of  'ihe  red  cow** 
was  received  into  the  leA  hand,  an  ex- 
ception that  can  certainly  not  be  sup- 
ported by  N  urn,  XIX.  4;  comp.  Lev.  IV. 
25,30,34;Vm.l5. 
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deemed  so  all-important  that  no  part  of  the  -blood  which  is  the  life  and 
sonl  of  the  animal,  should  be  lost  or  wasted,  that  the  Law  deviated  from 
a  fundamental  principle  at  the  offering  of  birds,  by  directing  the  killing 
to  be  performed  bj  the  priest  instead  of  the  offerer  (see  p.  185).  Bat  the 
actof  receiTing  the  blood  was  on  no  account  permitted  to  the  Israelite;* 
it  was  bj  tradition,  and  no  doubt  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Law,  strictly  regulated;'  it  was  illegal,  if  performed  by  a  non-Levite 
or  an  uncircumcised  person,'  or  by  the  priest  or  High-priest  without  a 
ftiU  array  of  priestly  garments,  *  or  in  a  state  of  total  or  partial  unclean- 
ness,*  or  by  a  common  priest  who,  on -that  day,  had  been  thrown  into 
mourning;*  for  it  was  the  direct  preliminary  to  that  ritual,  in  which 
the  whole  sacrificial  ceremonial  centred,  namely 

7.  The  Spri!ikung  of  the  Blood  (njjrj  or  njjnT  or  ni'^nj),' 
This  was  the  exclnsiTe  priTilege  of  Hhe  priests,  the  sons  of 


r. 


<  Comp.  Mishn.  Tam.  IV.  1,  DHBT 

s  See  iff>^i.Zevach.n.l.  The  blood 
was  constantly  stirred  to  prevent  coagu- 
laUon  (comp.  jrMAfi.Yom.  IV.  3,  IDPier 

m^p^  nhfff  n3  •  ••  •  Q  onoc) ;  Uicrc- 

fore  the  vessel  is  said  to  have  been 
pointed  at  the  bottom  to  preclude  the 
priest  from  setting  it  down.  But  there 
is  no  foundation  in  the  0.  T.  for  the 
view  implied  in  a  passage  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  water  was 
mixed  with  the  blood  (IX.  19,  io^ 
TO  m[f»a  ...  futa  vdiorroc;  tlie  mistake 
arose  probably  from  an  erroneous  appli- 
cation of  Lev.  XI V.  5, 6 ;  Deut  XIX.  1 8) ; 
the  .Mishnah  (Zevach.  111.  3)  declares 
indeed  the  sprinkling  lawful  if  tlie 
blood  was  hy  chance  mixed  with  water 
and  kept  the  appearance  of  blood;  but 
it  would  have  been  utterly  inappro- 
priate tiiat  the  blood,  the  means  of 
atonement,  should  be  purposely  diluted 
and  vitiated.  >  nt  or  Viy. 

«  That  is,  if  the  former  was  not 
dressed  in  his  4,  the  latter  in  hit  8 
appointed  pieces  (eomp.  £xod.XXVlIL 
4;  Comm.  on  Exod.  pp.  522  Jf^.),  in 
which  case  either  of  them  was  called 
DnJS  nomo.    In  exceptional  eases, 


Levites  received  the  blood  and  handed 
it  to  the  priests  for  sprinkling  (2  Chr. 
XXX.  16). 

»  DniDD  noino  or  or  biao. 

0  The  High-priest  was  not  disquali- 
fied by  being  a  mourner  (plN);  see 
Treatise  on  Priestliood,  ch.  I.  Other  pre- 
cepts are  futile  (Miihn,  Zevach.   1.  c. 

O)  WDBQ  tap  ,nDn  "hxx 

7  The  Hebrew  text  uses  three  different 
terms  with  regard  to  this  rite ;  namely 
1.  nin  iosprmkle^  exclusively  in  con- 
nection with  sin-offerings  (Lev.  IV.  6; 
17;  V.  9;  XVI.  14,  19);  2.  p^T  lo  «#- 
perMe,  in  reference  to  holocausts,  tliank- 
and  trespass-offerings,  generally  with 
the  addition  "upon  the  altar  round 
about-  (3^D0  raTO.T^j;;  Lev.  1. 5,11; 
IIL  2,8,  13;  VU.  2;  IX.  12);  and  3.  ]0j 
io  jmi^  with  respect  to  sin-offerings 
when  hlood  was  to  eome  on  the  horns 
of  tlie  altar,  and  when,  therefore, 
qirinkling  would  have  been  unsafe 
(Lev.  IV.  7,  18.  25,  30,  34;  XVL  18; 
etc).  .The  term  niH  is  evidently 
sprinkling  in  a  stricter  sense,  with  the 
Onger  which  had  before  been  dipped 
into  the  blood,  so  that  but  little  of  it 
was  used  and  the  rest  poured  out  at 
the  bottom  of  the  altar  (Lev.  IV.  7,18; 
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Aaron.*'  *  It  was  inralid  if  attempted  by  any  one  not  belonging  to  that 
elected  family.  Only  when  Moses  initiated  his  brother  with  his  sons 
into  their  sacred  functions,  he  himself^  the  Leyite,  sprinkled  the  blood, 
because  on  that  exceptional  occasion  he  officiated  as  chief  priest*  In- 
deed if  an  intercessor  between  God  and  the  Israelite  was  at  all  deemed 
desirable,  he  was  properly  employed  for  that  special  act  For  it  not 
only  formed  the  weightiest  of  the  ritaalB  without  which  the  sacrifice 
was  not  considered  accomplished,  but  it  involyed  the  chief  means  of 
atonement,'^  and  was,  therefore,  justly  termed  Hhe  kernel  of  the 
offering." ' '  It  was  rigorously  and  carefully  performed  in  all  animal 
sacrifices  of  whatever  class.  *'  Its  eminent  significance  is  manifest:  in 
burnt-  and  expiatory  offerings  it  typified  contrition  and  atonement;  in 
thank-offerings,  humility  and  submission.  For  the  blood  represented 
the  life  and  existence  of  the  animal  which  man  offered  to  God  either 


V.  9;  Sept  ^rm;  Vul^.  atpcrgo). 
But  plit  it  probably  a  copious  pouring: 
out,  direct  from  the  basin,  or  an  asper- 
sion of  all  the  blood  on  the  sides  of 
the  altar,  or  rather  on  the  lower  half 
of  it,  from  the  part  where  the  grate 
(3^*^^)  of  network  ceased  downward 
(see  Comm.  on  Exod.  p.  484;  in  the 
Temple  of  Herod,  below  a  red-line 
running:  round  the  middle  of  the  altar); 
so  that  nothing  was  discharged  at  the 
base  (Sept.  M^^im  or — inExod.  XXIV. 
8 — nataoKM^m ;  Vulg.  fundo).  Some 
understand  p^T  to  mean  sprinkling 
upon  or  over  the  surface  of  the  altar; 
soHofniann(l.  c.  p.  256)  renders  "aus- 
schwenkend  fiber  die  OberflSche  des 
AlUis",  Winer  (Real-Worl  L  193) 
"ilber  den  Altar  hin**  (comp.  anMtw 
inl  T«v  pm0i9v  r4  oX/ia,  Pausam.  Vlll. 
ii.  3;  tet  infra),  Kurtz  (Opferc.  p.  2tl9) 
*^ngs  um  den  inneren  Randdes  Altars'*; 
but  these  and  similar  translations  are 
excluded  by  the  qualifying  addition 
rauM4  about  3^30  (comp.  Jos,  Ant. 
in.  ix.  1,  T^  kvkX^t  r^ol^Mir*  6tmvm$ 
fv  ^tMto^);  in  some  cases,  the  text 
plainly  states  that  blood  was  to  be 
poured  alon^  the  sides  {}jtv.  L  15;  V. 
9);  and  Jewish  tradition  rigidly  enjoin- 
ed that  no  blood  should  come  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  altar.  Thegencral 


expressions  "the  blood  of  thy  sacrifices 
shall  be  poured  out  upon  the  altar** 
ipatcrhy,  Deut  XII.  27)  afford  no  con- 
clusive ar^mcnt,  as  the  passage  in 
wliich  they  occur  is  not  intended  as 
an  accurate  or  ritual  statement.  Philo 
(De  Victim,  c.  fi)  takes  the  term  ^'round 
about**  (3^30)  at  once  too  literally  and 
too  fifn^f^^^^iy  in  explaining,  the  blood 
is  to  be  poured  out  in  a  circle  (mAfi) 
round  the  altsj,  ''because  the  circle  is 
the  most  complete  of  all  figures**,  which 
would  not  have  been  easy  of  accomp- 
lishment on  a  square  altar;  be  adds, 
therefore,  more  correctly  "and  also  in 
order  that  no  part  whatever  may  be 
left  empty  and  unoccupied  by  the  li- 
bation of  life**;  though  he  concludes 
fantastically,  the  rite  teaches  that  "ihe 
mind  which  is  always  performing  its 
dances  in  a  circle,  is  by  every  descrip- 
tion of  words,  intentions,  and  aelione, 
always  showing  its  desire  to  please 
Cod.* 

•  Uv.  I.  5,  II;  m.  2,  8,  13;  IV. 
16— IS  ia,  30,  34;  VIL  14;  V.  9;  UL 
9,  12,  IS;  XVU.  6;  eomp.  2  Ki.  XVL 
13;  etc. 

•  Uv.  VIU.  15,  19,  23;  see  ppw  176, 
184,  200.  to  iTtDSn  npj^. 

11  rain  "ipy. 

tt  Uv.XVIL6;VILl\^Uu 
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as  a  SQbstitate  for  bis  own  life  forfeited  bj  sin,  or  as  an  oblation  of 
gratitade  and  praise  for  benefits  receiyed.  ^  Hence  it  was  sprinkled 
either  on  the  brazen,  or  the  golden  altar,  or  the  mercy-seat,  that  is,  on 
the  most  important  and  most  characteristic  implements  of  the  three 
chief  divisions  of  the  Sanctuary,  the  Conrt,  the  Holy,  and  the  Holy  of 
Holies;  it  was,  in  fact,  pnt  npon  those  parts  which  symbolized,  thongh 
in  different  degrees,  the  reyelation  and  holiness  of  God,  and  which, 
therefore,  if  coTored  with  the  emblem  of  the  offerer's  sonl,  were  best 
calculated  to  point  to  his  purification  and  his  restored  union  with  the 
Deity.  And  while  the  preceding  ceremonies  were  uniform  in  all  classes 
of  offerings^  this  chief  rite  raried  in  mode  and  manner  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  different  sacrifices.  The  blood  of  thank-offerings  and 
holocausts  consisting  of  quadrupeds,  was  sprinkled  round  about  upon 
the  brazen  altar;'  while  the  blood  of  holocausts  consisting  of  fowls 
was  pressed  out  on  its  side,^  OYidently  because  it  would  not  have  suf- 
ficed for  80  complete  an  aspersion  of  the  altar  as  to  be  ererywhere 
Tisible.  If  the  ffigh-priest  presented  a  sin-offering  for  himself,  or  if  the 
elders  of  the  people  presented  one  for  the  whole  community,  the  High- 
priest  dipped  his  finger  into  the  blood,  and  sprinkled  of  it  "seven  times 
before  the  Lord  against  the  vail  of  the  Sanctuary.*'^  By  the  peculiar 
force  of  the  number  tfdien  which  indicated  the  sacred  covenant  between 
God  and  Israel,*  and  by  the  approach  to  the  vail  through  which  lay 
the  passage  from  the  Holy  to  -the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  ceremony  was 
invested  with  the  character  of  aspiration  for  purity  and  for  harmony 
with  God.  To  impress  these  Jdeas  still  more  markedly,  the  High-priest 
put  a  part  of  the  blood  on  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  incense  within  the 
Holy;  for  the  horns,  the  most  prominent  as  well  as  the  most  important 
part  of  the  structure,  pointed  strikingly  to  the  presence  of  God ;  while 
the  rest  of  the  blood  was  poured  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering.*  If  the  sin-offering  was  presented  by  a  chief  or  a  common 
.Israelite,  the  inferior  degree  of  authority  and  distinction  was  denoted 
in -a  twofold  manner:  the  blood  was  sprinkled  by  a  comnum^hest^  and 
a  part  of  it  was  put,  nut  on  the  horns  of  the  golden,  but  of  the  brazen 


<  S4*c  Sect  DC.  7,  pp.  121  Mqq;  comp. 
SaaiichAiz^  51oMisches  Rcchl,  I.  307, 
30S. 

t  a^ao  naton^y,  »ce  p.  190,  n.  7. 

1  nanDH  n^*^,  Lev.  I.  15. 

«  Uv.  IV.  6. 

*  The*  tame  significant  number  oc- 
curs frequently  in  reference  to  the  ritet 
of  expiation  and  purification;  comp. 
Exod.  XXIX.  35,  37;  Le\-.  VIU.  11,33; 


XIV.  8,  16,  51 ;  XV.  13,  24;  Num.  XIX. 
4,  11,  12.  19. 

•  Lev.  rV.  7,  18,  25,  30,  34;  comp. 
IX.  9;  probably  at  the  south-western 
comer  where,  in  the  second  Temple, 
it  was  led  throug^h  two  small  aper- 
tures (rpl  f DOin  ^JtSr  f Da)  into  a 
subterranean  channel  in  the  Court  and 
from  thence  into  the  valley  of  Kidron, 
where  it  was  sold  by  the  treasurers  of 
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altar  in  the  Court  ^  For  both  the  High-priest  and  the  commnnitj  were 
identified  with  the  Hebrew  theocracy,  the  former  as  its  chief  repre- 
sentative, the  latter  as  its  actual  embodiment ;  both  stood,  therefore, 
towards  Qod  in  a  relation  of  supreme  holiness;  but  anj  indiyidnal Israe- 
lite, were  he  even  a  chief,  was  allied  to  the  Deity  only  in  proportion  to 
his  personal  merit. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  obserre,  in  this  respect,  the  following  chro- 
nological distinction.  In  holocausts,  or  the  oldest  kind  of  sacrifice, 
and  in  thank-offerings,  the  class  next  to  them  in  antiquity,  the  blood 
was  sprinkled  ''round  about  upon  the  altar.'**  There  are  traces  to  prove 
that  the  same  method  was  for  a  long  time  also  followed  with  regard 
to  the  latest  class,  or  the  expiatory  offerings;  for  in  reference  to 
trespass-offerings  (DiffH)  it  is  expressly  commanded,  that  the  blood 
should  be  sprinkled  ''round  about  upon  the  altar'V  ftnd  the  same  section 
adds,  *as  the  sin-offering  is,  so  is  the  trespass-offering;  there  is  one 
law  for  them."'^  Later,  however,  when  the  sin-offerings  (nNDH), 
developed  by  Levitical  legislators  with  ardent  partiality,  were  appointed 
as  the  most  effectual  and  most  sacred  means  of  theocratic  worship,  it 
was  found  appropriate  to  distinguish. them  by  a  peculiar  proceeding 
with  respect  to  the  blood;  and  it  was  then  determined  that,  on  ordinary 
occasions,  a  part  of  it  should  be  put  on  the  horns  of  the  brazen  altar, 
but  in  cases  of  special  moment,  not  only  on  the  horns  of  the  golden 
altar,  but  also  on  still  holier  parts  of  the  sacred  edifice. '  >  Some  such 
distinction  was  already  introduced  or  contemplated  at  the  time  when 
birds  also  were  admitted  for  animal  offerings; '^  for  while  the  blood  of 
pigeons  or  turtle-doves  offered  as  holocausts  was  simply  pressed  out 
(r,yDJi)  on  the  side  of  the  brazen  altar,"  it  was,  if  these  birds  were 
presented  as  sin-offerings,  partly  sprinkUd  (*\\pii)  on  the  side  of  the 
altar,  and  partly  pressed  out  at  its  base ;  *  ^  though  the  change  had  not 
advanced  so  far  as  to  direct  some  of  the  blood  to  be  put  upon  the  horns 
of  the  altar.  *• 

The  most  solemn  sacrifices  in  the  whole  course  of  the  religious 
year  were  doubtless  those  performed  by  the  High-priest  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement  for  the  expiation  of  himself  and  the  people;  and  they 

the  Temple  for  mAiiiiring  the  fields  >^  U  i»  not  in  accordance  with  the 

(comp.  MiMhn,  Blidd.  HI.  2).  spirit  of  the  laws  of  expiatory  offering 

7  Lev.  rV.  25,  30,  34.  to  contend  that  'ihe  sacrifice  of  two 

9  Lev.  L  5,  1 1 ;  in.  2,  S,  13.  birds  was  not  valuable  enou^i  to  war- 

•  Lev.  VIL  2.                   1*  Ver.  7.  rant  the  putting  of  their  blood  upon 

»  Lev.  rV.e;  7,  n,  is,  25,  30,  34.  the  hom>  of  the  altar,  and  lhu»  to 

i>  See  notes  on  L  14 — 17.  bring:  >t  before  God's  special  presence" 

IS  Lev.  L  15.                 >«  Lev.  V.  9.  (Knobel);  for  even  a  less  valuable 
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were,  among  other  characteristics,  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  modid 
in  the  disposal  of  the  blood.  The  High-priest  sprinkled  some  of  it 
'^pon  the  mercj-seat  eastward,  and  before  the  mercj-seat  seyen 
times",  *  that  is,  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  on  that  part'  of  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenantwhich  bore  the  mysterious  figures  of  the  cherubim,  the  emblems 
of  the  Diyine  presence.  *  MoreoTer,  he  put  a  part  of  the  blood  round 
the  horns  of  the  altar  of  incense  and  sprinkled  upon  its  sides  seven 
times,  and  he  thereby  ''cleansed  it  and  hallowed  it  ifrom  the  undean- 
ness  of  the  children  of  IsraeL"  •  No  symbols  could  possibly  be  devised 
more  strongly  expressive  of  the  craving  for  union  and  reconciliation 
with  God. 

So  essential  was  the  act  in  sin-offerings,  that  it  took  place  even 
in  connection  with  the  red  cotv^  which  was  no  proper  sacrifice,  and  was 
slain  and  burnt  without  the  camp:  the  blood  was  sprinkled  seven  times 
in  the  direction  of  the  Tabernacle,^  to  indicate  that  though  that 
animal  had  not  been  killed  at  the  altar,  it  bore  an  intimate  relation  to 
the  Sanctuary  and  the  religious  blessings  which  it  secures.* 

The  Law  contains  no  directions  or  allusions  as  to  the  mode  of 
sprinkling.  It  may  be  elpected.that  Jewish  tradition  did  not  fail  to 
define  a  ceremony  connected  with  one  of  the  most  important  points  of 
public  worship.  Accordingly,  the  Talmud  observes  that  the  blood  was 
sprinkled  either  above  or  below  a  red  line  drawn  round  the  altar  midway 
between  the  base  and  the  top:  in  sin-offerings,  above  that  line,  with 
the  index  of  the  ri^ht  hand,  on  the  horns  at  the  four  comers,  beginning 
with  the  south-eastern,  and  proceeding  round  the  altar  from  right  to 
left,  successively  sprinkling  at  the  north-eastern,  north-western,  and 
south-western  comer;*  in  bumt^,  thank-,  and  trespass-offerings,  below 
the  line,  in  the  following  manner:  the  priest  went  first  to  the  north- 
eastem  comer,  and  sprinkled  at  once  upon  the  eastern  and  northern 
sides,  then  he  passed  to  the  south-westem  comer,  and  sprinkled  the 
southem  and  westem  sides,  so  that  the  four  sides  were  sprinkled  with 
two  aspersions  ;^  while  in  the  offerings  of  the  flrstbom  and  tithe 


grift,  the  tenth  of  an  ephah  of  flour, 
was  accepted  at  a  sin-offering  (Lev.  V. 
11—13). 

t  Lev.  XVI.  14,  15. 

3  Comp.  ver.  2. 

>  Vers.  18, 19;  andsiniilariy  VDI.  15, 

rhv  noDb  inBnp^...raiormwNDni. 

^llj^'O  ^7\H  09  VOrhn^  Num. 
XIX.  4. 

*  On  the  custom  of  putting,  in  cer- 
tain eases,  blood  upon  the  right  ear. 


hand,  and  foot  of  persons,  as  the  leper 
after  his  recovery,  and  Aaron  and  his 
sons  at  their  consecration  (Exod.  XXIX. 
20;  Lev.  VIIL24;  XIV.  14),  seeComm. 
in  locc. 
•  Comp.  Jfi:f^.  Zevach.  V.  3;  Tarn. 

vn.3. 

^  This  is  expressed  by  the  phrase 

jQ-w  pr  nuno  ^ner  pyo  pi,  i.  r. 

the  blood  requires  two    aspersions 
which  are  (virtually)  four  (lee  MUkn. 
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animals,  aod  in  the  paschal  lamb,  one  single  aspersion  sufficed  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  altar.  *  We  need  hardly  remark  that  the  simple  and 
plain  regulations  of  the  Pentateuch  utterly  repudiate  such  futile  and 
microscopic  subtleties. 

Bringing  the  blood  of  the  victim  upon  the  altar  was  so  completely 
in  harmony  with  the  notions  generally  entertained  of  the  importance 
of  blood  in  sacrifices,  that' it  is  naturally  found  among  many  ancient 
nations,  especially  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans;*  in  fact,  to  sprinkle 
the  altar  with  blood ^^  was  synonymous  with  sacrificing.^^  The  Chinese, 
after  cutting  the  throat  of  the  victim,  generally  a  pig  or  cock,  allow 
the  blood,  while  still  warm,  to  flow  over  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  idol, 
or  they  sprinkle  it  on  the  entire  length  and  surface  of  the  figure  \  '^  and 
so  the  old  Teutons  sprinkled  or  smeared  the  blood  drawn  from  the  heart 
of  the  victim  upon  the  image  of  the  god,  and  especially  upon  its  base;  *' 
sometimes,  as  in  Norway  and  in  the  great  temple  at  Hofstader  in  Iceland, 
the  blood  was  received  in  a  cauldron  specially  placed  on  the  altar,  and 
containing  the  sacrificial  twig  or  rod,  with  which  the  blood  was  marked 
on  the  image.'* 

After  the  blood  was  sprinkled  followed 

8.  The  Flaying  of  the  Animal  (-Dron  or  db^dh)." 

In  ordinary  holocausts,  the  skin  was  taken  off  before  the  victim 
was  burnt,  and  fell  to  t)ie  shai-e  of  the  officiating  priest  This  was 
probably  the  case  whether  the  offering  consisted  of  a  bullock,  a  sheep, 
or  a  goat,  although  it  is  expressly  stated  with  regard  to  the  bullock 
only.  '*  In  sin-offerings  of  the  High-priest  or  of  the  whole  people,  the 


Zcvach  V.  4 — 7 ;  comp.  Zechar.  IX.  15), 
and  resembled  in  form  (he  Greek  letter 
r  (DJ  pD3,  Afaimon.  Maas.  Hakkorb. 
c.  5);  comp.  also  iffi/m.Tani.  IV.  1,  etc. 

*  Mishn,  Zevach.  V.  8 ;  see  Maimon, 
Maas.  Hakkorb.  V.  6—10. 

*  Hence  tlie  usual  phrases  to  aJ^a 
nt^t/iitr  TtS  fim^tf  (LuciaHj  De  Sacrif. 
c.  13),  or  n^^^aynv  ijti  ttip  ftrnftHv 
(Euseb.  Fraep.  Ev.  IV.  9),  or  iMtji^^^ 
TM  pmpm{Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  HI.  446), 
or  anirSuw  ini  tov  ^/»ov  r^  oT/ia 
(Paus.  Vni.  ii.  3,  see  supra)^  or  cJ^a 
^rf«r  m^  cove  fim/tw^  (Porpkyr, 
Abstin.  n.  27.;  comp.  Plat,  De  Lcgg. 
VL  22,  p.  782,  Tovc  tmt  e^th  ^^vc 
a«^ars  fnudvuv))  and  aras  sanguine 
spargere  (UertL  V.  1199,  1200),  or 


sangruinem  arae  obfundere  (Tacit.  Hist. 
11.  3),  or  sanguinem  in  aras  fundere 
(Serviui  ad  Aen.  III.  321). 

<^  Aifidcaitp  rove  fittftov^, 

>i  Comp.  Porpkyr,  I>e  Abst.  II.  7 
(see  p.  riS);  comp.  c.  27,  xav^%^ 
d'oJT^ifroAO*  foroK  ov  #tvtTO  ^/>«c* 

<>  SeuMof^  Sinische  Reisebeschrei- 
bun^f,  pp.  105,  126. 

1'  MoHC,  Gcschichtc  de»  Heiden- 
thuras,  I.  26,  69,  92,  2S0. 

i<  Comp.  Grimm^  Deut>che  Mytho- 
logie,  p.  33  Mgq,;  Motu,  1.  c,  p.  294. 

i»  The  Talmudical  rule  was  fN 
npni  Clip  DBTDH  (Ta/m.  Zevachim. 
103^  104«). 

f  Lev.  I.  6;  Vn.  8;  see  Haski^on 
Lev.  I.  6. 
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skin  was  burnt  together  with  the  flesh, '  as  was  occasionallj  done  bj 
heathen  nations;'  bnt  it  was  not  so  destroyed  in  sin-offerings  of  a  chief 
or  a  common  Israelite.'  The  flaying  was  probably  performed  by  a 
Lerite  onder  the  direction  of  the  officiating  priesl,^  not  by  the  Israelite 
who  presented  the  offering/  since  his  permissiTO  functions  ceased 
with  the  slaughtering  of  the  animal,  after  which  commenced  the  duties 
of  the  appointed  tfuediators.  But  the  paschal  lamb  was,  in  accordance 
with  its  speciflc  nature  as  an  individual  and  domestic  sacrifice,  probably 
.flayed  by  the  offering  head  of  the  family  himself  as  the  Leyites  would 
scarcely  have  sufficed  for  the  vast  number  of  victims  killed  simultaneously 
and  within  a  few  hours.  The  ancient  Hebrews  seem  to  have  employed 
a  peculiar  mode  of  flaying  not  known  or  practised  at  present;  they 
began  to  draw  off  the  hide  by  the  feet*  in  a  manner  that  it  remained 
entire  and  completely  connected.'  For  this  purpose  there  were  in  the 
Court  of  the  second  Temple  eight  columns  with  three  rows  of  iron 
hooks,  adapted  for  beasts  of  different  sizes,  since  the  victims  were, 
during  the  operation,  not  to  touch  the  ground;  the  animals  were  sus- 
pended on  the  hooks,  and  flayed  on  tables  placed  between  the  columns.  * 

9.  Dissecting  of  the  Animal  (nrnnj  ori^nj).* 

If  the  entire  animal  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  flames,  as  was  the 
case  with  burnt-offerings,  the  body  was  *cut  into  its  pieces**,**  that  is, 
into  its  natural  limbs  or  members.  * '  Although  this  arrangement  pro- 
bably originated  in  the  eastern  custom  of  serving  up  the  meal  cut  into 
pieces  or  portions,  and  of  roasting  it  in  very  small  bits,''  and  was 
perhaps  partially  devised  for  placing  the  animal  more  conveniently 
upon  the  altar,  and  for  facilitating  its  consumption  by  the  fire ;  it  is 


t  Lev.  IV.  11,  12,  20,  21;  comp. 
VIII.  17;  OL  11. 

>  Piui.  Sympos.  VI.  8;  Lueian,  De 
Sacrif.  c.  13;  Pausan.  0.  xl.  7. 

s  Comp.  Lev.  IV.  26,  31,  35. 

4  Comp.  2  Chr.  XXIX.  34;  see  Ebn 
Ezra  on  Lev.  L  6. 

•  So  Bahr,  Symb.  II.  200,  351; 
Knobei,  Lev.  p.  343;  Keil,  Lev.  p.  II ; 
PhiiippiOH,  Pent  p.  545. 

•  Hence  this  process  wms  called 

Y  See  Taiin.  Bechor.  33a  (where 
Rashi  explains  the  term  TJVl  thus: 

to^o^nn  •p'T^'Onan  rrtmovmh 


•  See  MisAn.  Tamid  Ul.  5 ;  Middoth 
lU.  5. 

•  The  Sept  has  generally  ^tXitttr^ 
the  Greek  technical  term  for  the  dis- 
section of  victims;  Josephos  (Ant  III. 
ijL  1)  SuituU^Mp;  comp.  Dion.  HaL 
VIL  72;  PhUo  (De  VicUm.  c.  6)  i}  «/« 

t«  mrvw  nn),  Lev.  1 6;  vin.  20 ; 

IX.  13;  comp.  Exod.  XXIX.  17. 

"  Taf^.  (hkei.  Lev.  I.  6,  HTP  :i^ 
N.TO^comp.  JudgJDOX.  29,  nrvW 
iTDS)6;  Pkiio  (De  Victim,  c.  5).  in- 
accurately, f/c  iJUsity^  ./i/^iy  StoPt' 
iU90m.  IS  Comp.  Motrin 

Opferwesen  d.  Caith.  p.  96. 
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not  impossible  that  it  tended,  besides,  to  make  each  member  appear  as 
a  distinct  offering,  pleading  in  itself  for  Divine  mercy/'  in  addition  to 
the  aggregate  balk  of  the  animal  Hence  the  parts  were  probably  not 
divided  again  into  smaller  pieces/^  lest  the  victim  appeared  as  a  con- 
fused and  chaotic  mass  of  nnseemly  fhigments.  * '  Nor  is  it  quite  incon- 
ceivable  that  it  was  designed  to  characterise  the  sacrifice  as  a  means 
of  covenant  between  God  and  the  offerer;  for  it  is  well  knowif  that 
compacts  and  tre&ties  were  frequently  ratified  by  dissecting  animals 
into  pieces  through  which  the  contracting  parties  passed.'*  In  thank- 
and  expiatory  offerings,  the  division  of  the  victim  into  parts  to  be  burnt 
upon  the  altar,  and  others  to  be  handed  over  to  the  priest,  was  almost 
tantamount  to  dissection,  which  is  therefore  not  specially  enjoined  with 
respect  to  those  classes  of  sacrifice.  If  turtle-doves  or  pigeons  were 
employed  as  a  holocaust,  the  head  was  wrung  off  and  burnt  separately;  *' 
if  as  a  sin-offering,  the  head  was  merely  wrung  at  the  neck,  without, 
however,  being  separated  from  the  body; '  *  and  in  either  case,  the  wings 
were  only  broken,  without  being  severed  entirely;  for  it  evidently 
appeared  expedient  to  consecrate  to  the  holy  flames  the  small  body  of 
the  birds  as  complete  as  possible^'*  and  the  wings  could  scarcely  be 
presented  to  Ood  as  a  distinct  offering.   A  proceeding  analogous  to 


IS  Comp.  Ezek.  XXIY.  4. 

t«  Comp.  Bashi  on  Lev.  I.  6,  N^l 
D^nrU?  rpnrU ;  tee  also  Maimon.  Maat. 
Htkkorb.  VI.  1—19. 

1*  Hence  tradition  enjoined  that  the 
pieces  of  a  holocaust  should  be  so 
placed  upon  the  altar  as  to  resemble 
is  nearly  as  possible  the  form  of  the 
living  animal  (see  Sect.  XIII.  .3).  We 
mig^ht  understand  in  this  sense  the  re- 
mark of  Philo  (Lc),  The  whole  victim 
is  given  over  to  the  flames  on  the  altar, 
having  become  many  things  instead 
of  one,  and  one  instead  of  many'*  (rtfo- 
9^  meu  il  Mf  JVolXa  uai  iu  ftolXSv  Ir) : 
but  these  terms  have,  no  doubt,  a 
mystical  import  admiUing^  of  various 
allegorising  interpretations;  the  more 
so  as  Philo  supposes  the  same  rite  to 
show  'ihat  all  thin^  are  but  one,  or 
that  they  are  derived  from  one  and 
dissoliied into  one**;  or  that  men  are- 
lo  thank  God  for  the  creation  as  a 
whole  and  for  all  its  separate  parts. 

<•  Gen.  XV.  10,  17,  18;  Jer.  XXXIV. 


18 — 20;  and  Comm.  on  Gen.  p.  367; 
to  the  passages  there  quoted  may  be 
added  PhU.  Quaest.  Rom.  1 1 1  (jBoMf 
TDK  ^^  diiftopi^  Mi^o^^oc  iar$  svroc 
^«/oro^  ly^^oc  raSr  f^t^mr  SuM^tlv) ; 
see  also  Phtt.  De  Alulier.  Virtut.  cap. 
uH.  (iK&im  rvrij) ;  also  1  Sam.  XI.  7 ; 
and  oaths  were  confirmed  by  touching 
the  pieces  of  a  dissected  victim ;  in  this 
manner  Tyndarcos  made  the  suitors  of 
hiK  daughter  Helena  swear  —  /<rWkc 
iiri  rov  tMJfv  TtSy  rofUmr,  Pausan,  III. 
XX.  9;  comp.  Pemosth,  Aristocr.  6S 
(orcK  iifl  tmp  tOfUmv  uom^v  meu  m^9 
ma*  ravfv):  Actckm,  Fals.  Legal.  87 
(r^varroc  ra  ro/Ma  . . .  /|a^Ct#^«u) ; 
Paui,  rV.xv.  4  {li^aMXia,..l^mmwiMi 
to/Umw  «CKJr^av...^vnu  ntuXmfitiv,,, 
JL/;r*voir) ;  JEToM.  U.  XIX.  197,  etc.;  comp. 
in  general,  Bockari^  Hieroz.  I.  ii.  33, 
pp.  325,  326. 

"  Lev.  I.  15.  »'  Uv.V.  8. 

t*  Comp.  Gen.  XV.  10,  nOSH  HNl 
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dissection  of  qnadrnpeds,  took  place  in  the  bloodless  oblations  that 
were  baked  in  a  pan;  thej  were  divided  into  pieces  (D^n^),  before  a 
part  was  bnmt  on  the  altar  as  a  memorial.  ^  Therefore,  *an  offering  of 
pieces**' wall  common  from  early  times,  and  remained  in  use  daring 
long  periods.' 

Some  similar  practices  are  fonnd  among  other  ancient  nations. 
The  sacrificial  tablet  of  Marseilles  enjoins  that  the  honorary  portion 
(HNttfO)  *be  cut  off  in  pieces.*' «  The  Egyptians,  on  the  great  festiral 
of  Isis,  cut  off  the  legs,  the  extremity  of  the  hips,  the  shoulders,  and 
the  neck  of  the  Tictims;  filled  the  body  with  fine  bread,  honey,  raisins, 
figs,  and  yarions  perfumes;  burnt  the  latter  with  a  profusion  of  oil, 
and  consumed  the  pieces  at  a  common  banquei'  The  Romans  cut  off 
morsels  of  meat*  from  the  hip,  the  chine-bone,  or  other  parts,  and 
either  burnt  them  on  the  altar  or  laid  them  before  the  gods  as  food.^ 
The  Greeks  cut  the  animal  into  small  pieces,'  not  at  random,  but 
according  to  certain  well-deyised  rules,'  probably  in  order  that  all 
who  attended  at  the  offering  might  obtain  a  piece ;  so  at  the  great 
festifal  in  honour  of  Zeus  Polieus,  the  body  of  the  bull  sacrificed  to 
the  god,  was  divided  into  pieces  and  distributed  among  alL  >'  In  China, 
the  large  clay-cow  which,  at  the  grand  vernal  festival,  was  in  solemn 
procession  carried  round  richly  decorated,  was  finally  broken  up  into 
fragments  which  were  allotted  to  the  crowd.  * '  The  ancient  Germans 
dissected  the  victim,  offered  one  piece  to  the  god,  and  left  the  rest  to 
be  consumed  by  the  people.  * '        . 

10.  Washing  of  the  Parts  or  the  Victim  (nypn  or  nrn'np). 

The  bowels  and  legs  of  holocausts;  previous  to  being  placed  upon 
the  altar,  were  carefully  washed,*'  since  they  are  chiefly  liable  to  nn- 


»  Lev.  n.  5,  6;  VI.  14. 

J  DT€  nmo. 

•  Comp.  Comm.  on  VI.  12—16. 

«  fn»p  nywai,  lines  4,  e,  13;  or 

rnsrp\  Une  lo. 

•  Herod.  II.  40. 

•  Porriciae,  prosiciae,  or  ablegmina. 
^  See  no.  12  of  this  Section;  comp. 

Von,  Mythol.  Briefe,  II.  p.  376. 

•  MUxvlX^  T*  a^  TvUia;  Horn,  U. 
I.  465;  n.  428;  Od.  HI.  462;  XH.  365; 
XrV.  430 ;  etc.;  Apolion.  Mod.  Argon. 


*  Therefore  the  phrase  ftlnrvlXar 
r  a^'  imoxat^hmii,  Horn.  II.  VII.  317 ; 
XXIV.  623;  etc. 

<•  Comp.  Porph,  De  AbsUn.  II.  29. 

>  1  Du  Haide^  Beschrcibung  des  Chin. 
Reiches,  DI.  11. 

<>  Grimm,  Dent^che  BIythologie, 
pp.  27,  34. 

«  Lev.  I.  9;  VIIL  21 ;  DC.  14;  comp. 
2  |Chr.  IV.  6.  In  the  second  Temple 
this  was  done  first  privately  in  a  spe- 
cial cell  (D^nnD  nrB6),  and  then 


I.  433  (s^jrror,  Aur^tv^t ,  mom  h^  *  openly  on  the  marble  tables  placed 

/iljf  #f«M*orTo) ;   J>ioH.  Hal.  W\.  72 ;  before  the  column  on  which  the  victim 

andso  Ffr^.Aen.L212  (pars  in  fniMa  was  flayed  (p.  196);    comp.    Mhhn. 

secant).  Shekal.  *VL  4.  m  tXOrhff  nry  TVthv 
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cleanness.  This  reason  sufficed  to  suggrest  the  law;  it  is  hardlj 
necessary  to  look  for  hidden  motires  or  symbolical  explanations,  such 
as  are  pointed  ont  by  Philo,*^  who  supposes  that  the  cleaning  of  the 
bowels  exhorts  ns  to  purify  our  appetites,  while  the  cleaning  of  the 
feet  signifies  that  Sre  must  no  longer  walk  upon  the  earth,  but  soar 
aloft  through  the  air**  by  following  the  impulses  of  the  soul  which 
yearns  for  Diyine  truth  and  longs  %o  moTO  in  concert  with  the  sun, 
the  moon,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  most  sacred  and  most  harmonious 
company  of  the  stars,  under  the  immediate  command  and  government 
of  God.**  As  a  necessary  preliminary  to  being  placed  upon  the  altar, 
all  the  offerings  were  salted,  and  thus  rendered  fit  to  senre  as  a  cote* 
nant  between  Ood  and  the  worshipper.^* 

11.  The  Bite  of  Waving  (n§un)."* 

Certain  offerings  or  portions  of  offerings  mostly  belonging  to  the 
encharistic  class,  before  being  put  upon  the  altar,  were  to  pass  through 
a  ceremony  which  the  Levitical  law  calls  waving.  The  rite  is  not 
described  in  the  Bible ;  but  according  to  Jewish  tradition,  it  was  per- 
formed in  the  following  manner.  The  priest  placed  the  offering  in  the 
hands  of  the  offerer,*^  and  his  own  hands  under  the  offerer*s  hands, 
after  which  he  made  first  a  motion  forward  and  backward,**  and  then 
upward  and  downward,'*  which  rites  were  supposed  to  indicate,  first, 
that  the  offering  was  really  the  gift  of  him  who  presented  it ;  secondly, 
that  it  was  laid  before  God  by  His  chosen  priests,  to  whose  share  it 
partially  fell;'*  and  lastly,  that  it  was  deroted  to  the  Lord  of  heayen 
and  earth  who  rules  in  every  sphere  and  region;"  while  in  the  waving 
of  the  firstfruit-sheaf,  the  movement  to  and  fro  is  said  to  have  been 
designed  to  avert  obnoxious  winds,''  the  movement  upwards  and  down* 


««  Dc  Victim,  c.  6. 

1*  See  Sect.  IX.  1 ;  comp.  Tafm.  Menach. 

21a  (rw  n->Dpm  c^syni  onni  pi 
rho  piyo). 

>*  Sept.  €if«U^tft€t^  at6^afta,  inU 
&ifui;tet  infra. 

"  Comp.  Exod.  XXIX.  24;  Lev.  VIII. 
27 ;  hence  the  Sept.  ini&9fia  (Lev.  VIII. 
29;  comp.  VII.  30,  inm&inu  i6fta). 
If  severtl  persons  presented  one  sacri- 
flee  together,  one  of  them  only  per- 
formed the  wavinf)^  in  the  name  of  all 
(comp,JfiKAii,Meni|ch.|X,9,  *p^nrH< 


C^^nn  /D?),  whereas  in  such  cases 
all  took  part  in  the  imposition  of  the 
hand  (see  p.  176). 

w  Comp.  Lev.  VII.  34. 

>*  Comp. .  TVi/Sw.  Succ.  37^,  TwllO 

rhyo  h^  ninn  yy^Nnitr  ^o^  toaoi 

Abarham.  on  I^v.  XXIII.  20,  p.  57a 

(mrv^  o  rwnfh  c^vn  mir  i\mh 

.-WtVoi  Y^r\)\  Wilsiui,  Miscc.  I.  503 
(Deo  omnia  iniplenti,  omnia  tucnti  et 
pos<iidcnli  viclima  rite  porrccia  fuil); 
see  also  BAhr,  Syml».  II.  376r-37S. 

M  nip  mnn  •>»V*>  ^^* 
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wards,  to  ayert  ii^iirions  dews.'  This  rather  complex  conceptioii  is 
hardlj  in  harmoDy  with  the  spirit  of  the  Pentateuch.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  offerer  did  not  at  all  co-operate  in  the  rite,  which  was 
exclosiTelj  performed  by  priests  even  in  absolntely  prirate  offerings.' 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Hebrew  term  does  not  anthorise  a  morement 
to  the  fonr  parts  of  the  globe,  bnt  merely  one  forward  and  backward,' 
it  may  be,  sereral  times  repeated,  to  mark  the  gift  as  presented  and 
dedicated  to  Ood,  since  men  also  were  'wayed.**^ 

The  following  oblations,  including  both  animals  or  portions  of  them 
and  vegetables,  were  associated  with  the  ceremony:  the  firstfmit-sheaf 
offered  on  the  second  day  of  Passover;*  the  two  firstfrnit-loaves 
presented  on  Pentecost,  and  the  two  lambs  which  accompanied  them  ;* 
particularly  the  breast  of  the  ordinary  thank-offerings,^  to  which,  in 
the  ram  of  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  in  the  thank-offerings 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  priests'  installation,  the  fat  and  fat  parts,  and 
the  right  shoulder  were  exceptionally  added  j*  the  cereal  offerings 
which  accompanied  the  ram  of  consecration,*  the  fore*shoulder  (Sl'ip 
of  the  ram  together  with  the  cereal  oblation  presented  at  the  comple- 


I  D^jn  D^^D  -vsrj;^  nD,  jo/m. 

Menach.  62a. 

a  Comp.  Lev,  XIV.  12,  24;  Kum.V. 
25;  VI.  20;  etc. 

s  Comp.  Isai. X.  15;  XI.  15;  XIX.  16. 

4  Num.  Vni.  10—21;  sec  infra  \ 
comp.  Exod.  XXUL  24,  26,  27 ;  Isai. 
XLV.  6;  Ps.  CXin.  3;  Mai.  I.  11 ;  also 
Genes.  XUX.  25;  Deul.  XXXUI.  13. 
Hence  HDUTI  is  simply  a  dedicated  gift 
(Exod.  XXXV.  22;  XXXVin.  24.  29; 
Num.  XV1I1.  11),  synonymous  with 
r.Dnn  (comp.  Num.  XXXI.  52  and 
Exod.  XXXVin.'24).  The  view  was  once 
extenbively  upheld,  and  by  a  strange 
anachronism  has  still  its  supporters, 
that  the  HDUH  took  the  significant 
form  of  the  cross  (comp.  Fitring,  Obss. 
Sacr.  Lib.  IL  e.  16,  p.  457;  Neumamn 
Sacr.  Vet  T.  Salut  p.  38) ;  but  it  was 
merely  assumed  from  dogmatical  or 
typical  coi4«ctnres,  without  the  slight- 
est foundation  in  fact  or  argument 
Michaclis  (Suppl.  p.  1615)  explains  the 
word  from  a  Syriac  etymology  **dcpo- 
sitio  rei  sacrae  ante  Jovam  et  altarc** ; 
but  the  act  of  offering  or  surrendering 


the  oblation  was  more  essential  than 
that  of  placing  it  upon  the  altar;  be- 
sides the  waving  and  the  placing  on 
the  altar  are  mentioned  as  two  se- 
parate operations  (Num.  V.  25).  Keil 
(Lev.  p.  51 ;  Arch.  L  244),  Ohicr  (in 
Herz.  X.  640),  Hofmann  (1.  c.  p.  283), 
a.  0.  believe  that  while  the  movement 
forward  indicated  the  devotion  of  the 
gift  to  God,  the  movement  backward 
symbolised  that  it  was  taken  back  and 
given  over  by  God  as  a  present  to  the 
priests.  His  servants  (comp.  also  Klie- 
foth.  Lit  Abh.  IV.  59) ;  but  the  rite 
has  exclusive  reference  to  the  altar, 
not  to  the  priests.  —  On  ^^Jnb  in  Lev. 
Vn.  30,  see  Comm.  in  loc. 

•  Lev.XXin.  11. 

•  Uv.  XXm.  17,  20. 
^  Lev.  VIL  30,  34. 

»  Exod.  XXIX.  22.  26;  Lev.  VnL25, 
29;  DL  21.  From  these  extraordinary 
sacrifices' it  can  hardly  be  concluded, 
that  the  fat  was  always,  much  less  that 
everything  intended  for  the  altar,  was 
waved  or  heaved. 

•  Exod.  XXIX.  23,  24 ;  Lev.  Vm.  26. 
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Hon  of  the  Naiiriio's  tow;**  the  lamb  and  the  log  of  oil  brought  bj 
the  leper  after  his  recovery;**  and  lastly  the  offering  of  jealousy 
presented  by  the  saspected  wife.  * '  With  the  exception  of  the  last,  all 
these  sacrifices  were,  or  bore  the  character  of  thank-offerings,  in  which 
indeed  a  symbolical  acknowledgment  of  the  blessings  bestowed  by  the 
Lord  of  Creation  was  eminently  appropriate.**  Whenever  the  rite  was 
performed  with  the  entire  victim,  it  preceded  the  slaughtering.*^  In 
some  cases,  the  offerings  so  hallowed  were  burnt  on  the  altar,**  while 
in  others,  they  belonged  to  the  priests.**  Thus  the  ceremony,  from 
whatever  point  it  may  be  viewed,  manifests  itself  as  a  consecration  and 
surrendering  of  the  gift  to  God.  But  its  character  is  still  more 
distinctly  revealed  by  the  fact  that  the  Levites  also,  on  their  initiation 
into  their  solemn  functions,  underwent  the  same  procedure:  for  Moses 
was  commanded,  ''Thou  shalt  bring  the  Levites  before  the  Lord;  and 
the  children  of  Israel  shall  put  their  hands  upon  the  Levites;  and 
Aaron  shaU  wave  the  Levites*^  as  a  wave-offering  before  the  Lord  firom 
the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  may  execute  the  service  of  the  Lord*^:  ** 
which  words  leave  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the 'deeper  meaning  of  this 
peculiar  aci  The  shew-bread  was  not  waved,  because  it  was  marked 
as  holy  to  God  by  the  very  place  which  it  occupied  on  the  golden  table 
of  the  Sanctuary ;  nor  was  the  holocaust  or  the  bloodless  oblation  of 
the  High-priest  and  th^  priests  at  their  consecration  waved,  because  they 
were  burnt  entirely  to  God;  nor  the  bloodless  offering  that  accompanied 
a  holocaust  or  thank-offering,  because  the  latter  were  sufficiently 
characterised  as  sacred;  nor  the  expiatory  offerings,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable,  because  they  were  no  ''food  of  the  Lord."  *  * 


«•  Num.  VI.  20. 

n  Lcv.XrV.  12.24. 

i>  Num.  V.  25.  Comp.  Miskn.  Menach. 

IX.  9.  Trrn  nuanp  rurrj  noun 
nn  n  p^^  "^"^^  c^"  nn  d  erv 

<s  That  mo»t  of  the  portions  waved 
were  not  consumed  on  the  altar,  but 
surrendered  to  the  priests,  makes  little 
difference  in  the  matter;  for  after  they 
had  once  been  dedicated  to  God,  He 
disposed  of  them  according  to  His 
pleasure;  tee  no.  14  of  this  Sect 

H  Comp.  Lev.XrV.  12,  13,  24,  25; 
XXm.  20.  According  to  the  Mishnah 
(Menach.  V.  7),  the  private  thAuk-offer- 
ings  were  heaved  when  killed,  the 


public  thank-offerings  either  alive  or 
killed,  and  the  trespass-offering  of  the 
leper  alive. 

t>  Ezod.  XXIX.  22,  24;  Lev.  VID. 
25,  26. 

!•  Lev.  VU.  31,  34;  IX.  21;  X.  14, 
15;  XXIIL  11.  20;  Kum.V.  25;VL20: 
XrV.  12,  24;  comp.  also  Exod.  XXIX. 
26;Lev.Vm.  29. 

<7  Probably  by  making  them  walk  for- 
ward and  backward  before  the  altar,  but 
hardly  by  conducting  them  up  the  ele- 
vation that  leads  to  it,  or  to  the  door 
of  the  Sanctuary,  since  the  Levites 
officiated  before,  not  at  tlie  altar,  and 
in  the  Court,  not  in  the  Holy. 

>•  Num.  VIIL  10,  11. 

!•  See  Sect  XX. 
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A.  THB  PRINCIPAL  8ACEIPICES. 


12.  The  Bite  OF  Heaving  (nfinn). 

In  some  passages  the  rite  of  heaving  is  mentioned  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  waTing.  It  is  in  the  Pentateuch  no  more  described  than 
the  latter;  nor  does  the  etymology  of  the  term  suggest  a  clear  notion; 
for 'it  merely  implies  that  the  offering  was  passed  upwards  and  down- 
wards, or  more  probably  that  it  was  raised  to  or  towards  the  altar, 
which  was  high,^  in  order  to  dedicate  it  to  God.*  The  rarious  con- 
jectures hazarded  are  purely  imaginative.*  The  ceremony  took  place, 
except  in  a  few  extraordinary  cases,  ^  with  the  right  shoulder  of  thank- 
offerings,  after  which  this  belonged  to  the  priest.* 

It  is,  howerer,  probable  that  originally  the  identical  rite  of  waving 
(ndUn)  was  performed  both  with  the  right  shoulder  and  with  the  breast, 
those  two  chief  portions  of  the  victim,  which  in  thank-offerings'  were 
allotted  to  the  priests,*  evidently  after  those  parts  had  been  placed 
upon  the  fat  and  the  fat  pieces;^  for  the  term  riDnn,  occasionally 
employed  in  connection  with  the  shoulder,  signifies  merely  the  conse- 
crated gift  or  the  offering;*  and  it  is  used  in  this  sense  with  reference 


«  Comp.  Lev.  IX.  22,  Tl^V,  p.  174. 
<  Comp.  Ehn  Ezra  on  Exod.  XXDC.  27, 

rhyxh  dip  o  Dim  )dd  ^x\7\  ^ni 

•  As  an  instance  may  be  mentioned 
Neumann's  explanation  (1.  c.  p.  3S)  '^i 
riDUn  cam  contrectatDeircvelationem, 
quae  Hebraets  nomine  Hirr  adoratur, 
HDnn  tendit  ad  obscures  horrorcs, 
qui  in  appellatione  C%*l7N  confenintur: 
ubi  junguntor,  nomen  judicii  cum  no- 
mine gratiae  unitum  apparet**;  a  con- 
ceit not  unworthy  of  the  moitt  uncri- 
tical age  and  school;  comp.  also 
Michaelis  on  Lev.  VII.  34,  "Presents 
might  be  humbly  presented  to  a  king, 
either  by  liAing  them  up  to  his  throne, 
or  by  laying  them  down  at  his  feet**;  but 
the  latter  meaning  does  not  lie  in  the 
derivation  of  HDUTI,  from  ^U  to  turn, 
to  mope. 

•  Lev.  Vra.  25, 29 ;  IX.  21 ;  see  tupra. 

•  Lcv.Vn.  30— 34;X.  15. 

•  Exod.  XXIX.  24 ;  Lev.  VIII.  27 ; 
Num.  VI.  20;  see  notes  on  Lev.  X. 
12—15. 

'  Lev.  IX.  20,  21 ;  X.  15. 

•  Lev.  Vn.  14;  Num.  XVHL  8,  11 ; 


so  that  nonn  is  formed  from  O^T 
as  Nb^p  fh>m  NB^J ;  and  is,  therefore, 
an  equivalent  of  HDUTI  (see  tupra), 
with  which  it  is.  sometimes  employed 
promiscuously  (comp.  Exod.  XXXV. 
21,  24  and  22 ;  XXXVIIL  24  and  Num. 
XXXI.  52 ;  see  Num.  XVin.  11.  Ewald 
(Alterth.  p.  79)  translates  'JTI  and  'VI 
aptly  Weihung  und  Schenkung;  Sept 
generally    d^^tofta    xtu    ofo/^t^a, 
though  it  does  not  consistently  main- 
tain the  distinction  between  the  two 
notions ;  Vulg.  in  Exod.  XXIX.  24  ex- 
plains rather  than  translates  the  words 
noun  OHK  nDJni  by  et  sanctificabis 
eos  elevans  coram  Domino.     On  the 
Punic  tablet  of  Marseilles,  HNKHD  occurs 
repeatedly   for  honorary  portion  of 
taerifieiai  meat  {from  HW  in  the  sense 
of  pocem  toliere,  to  vow,  to  dedicate; 
Levy,  Phoen.  Stad.  HI.  pp.  45,  60;  see 
tupra  p.  72  note  3;  comp.  HNb^Oi 
Gen.  XLm.  34 ;  2  Sam.  XI.  8;  see  also 
Jer.  XL  5;  Am.  V.  11 ;  Esth.  H.  18; 
Movert,  Opferwes.  dor  Carth.  pp.  89 — 
91,  127.  12S),  though  in  other  Phoe- 
nician inscriptions  that  word  is  nsed 
as  a  synonym  of  Ti}  vow. 
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to  all  oblaiionB  presented  to  God  and  to  all  imposts  paid  to  the  priests,* 
to  taxes  consisting  of  animals  and  productions  of  the  soil^  as  firstborn 
beasts  and  tithes,  of  gold  and  silrer,  of  territory  and  pions  contributions 
of  any  kind.  '*  However,  it  seems  impossible  to  deny^^  that  in  several 
passages  the  heaving  (nonn)  appears  as  a  distinct  ceremony  in  some 
way  analogous  to  the  wavitig  (nDUn);  as,  for  instance,  ^hou  shalt 
sanctify  the  breast  of  the  wave-offering,  and  the  shoulder  of  the  heave- 
offering,  which  is  waved  and  which  is  heaved  up,  of  the  ram  of 
consecration";**  here  the  parallel  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Hebrew  ritualists  of  a  later  date,  deriving  nortn  Arom 
U^yy  not  in  the  meaning  of  giving  and  presenting,  but  of  lifting  up^ 
understood  it  as  the  rite  of  heaving,  in  the  sense  above  described:*' 
but  we  need  hardly  remark  that  it  would  be  erroneous  to  attribute  this 
meaning  to  the  word  everywhere,  as  has  been  done  both  by  ancient 
and  recent  writers.*^ 

No  decided  analogy  to  the  Hebrew  rites  of  waving  and  heaving 
can  be  discovered  among  other  nations.  The  supposed  allusions  on  the 
sacrificial  tablet  of  Marseilles  are  too  uncertain  for  clear  inferences^** 


•  Num.  XV.  J  9.  20;  XVin.  19.  24. 
26  sqq.\  Deut  XII.  6.  11^  17;  Neh.  X. 
38;  Xn.  44;  XIIT.  5;  Sept  in  Exod. 
XXV.  2  <Utt^/ai  firstfrmU;  in  Exod. 
XXX.  13cJCfoea/ax. 

«•  Exod.  XXV.  2—7;  XXX.  13—15; 
XXXV.  5.  21.  24;  XXXVI.  3,  6;  Lev. 
XXn.  12;  Nam.  V.  9;  XXXI.  28.  41. 
52;  bai.  XL.  20;  Ezek.  XX.  40;  XLV. 
1, 13,  16;  XLVllL  8—12.  20;  MaL  IIL 
8;  Ezra  Vin.  25;  and  Dnn  with  JO 
means  simply  to  take  o/ffLev.  D.  9 
—  like  fOp  in  ver.  2  —  IV.  8.  10  — 
likeTOn  in  vers.  31,35  —  19;  VL  8; 
Num.  XVDI.  26.  30.  32 ;  comp.  also 
Uv.  IV.  8  and  III.  3) ;  so  that  HOrm 
would  be  a  portion  set  apart  to  God, 
(thus  Onkelos  Nn^thD((,  in  Exod. 
XXV.  2;  XXX.  13;  XXXV.  21;  Lev. 
Vn.  34;  etc.;  Sept  o^^^a  in  Ex. 
XXXV.  21 ;  Genn.  Abhuh;  thouf^h  this 
doea  not  apply  to  Num.  XXXI.  50,  52. 
where  all  the  gold  was  a  norm) ;  and 
Dnn  with  rnn^,|[  to  dedicate  to  God 
(Lev.  XXn.  15),  like  rDn>b»)'n  (Exod. 
XXXV.  22;  comp.  Num.  VIIL  13); 
whereas  the  phrase  nVT^N  Cnn  or 
lUTP  yip7  never  occnn . 


11  As  has  been  done  by  Gesenius 
(Thes.  p.  1277,  although  in  an  earlier 
part  of  his  work.  Thes.  p.  866,  he 
seems  to  incline  to  the  received  opi- 
nion); Knobel  (Comm.  p.  413);  Ohler 
(I.  c.  p.  641).  T.  W.  Schultz  (Das  Deu- 
teronomiumerkUrt,  pp.  397. 398);  tee, 
on  the  other  hand,  Kurtz^  Opfere. 
(§  133 — 13S.  where,  however,  not  all 
arguments  are  equally  acceptable. 

"  Exod.  XXIX.  27;  comp.  Lev.  VIL 
34;X.14,  15;  Num.  VL  20. 

>*  It  is  not  impossible  that  they  **con* 
nected  the  waving  with  God*s  dwell- 
ing in  the  Tabernacle  among  Hia 
people,  but  the  heaving  with  Hia  re- 
siding in  heaven*'  {Kurtz  L  c.  p.  234). 

i«  As  Reland  (Antiqq.  Sacr.  IIL  i.  17), 
Carpzov  (Appar.  pp.  709  sqq,)^  Outram 
(I>e  Sacrif.  p.  162).  Bauer,  Gottetd. 
Verf.  L  135—137,  B»hr  (Symb.  11. 355' 
sqq,),  Enrald  (Allerth.  pp.  79—81), 
Winer  (Real.W6rtn.  677, 678),  Kmrix, 
(I.  c.§  136).  a.  o. 

IS  Supposed  even  that  the  worda  In 
line  20.  Vs  13  DHVD  np^  PH  JHD  !p 
yj  n  D03  nr  rK,  are  to  be  translated 
"every  priest  who  UkK»  vEiVwvMnr^ 
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A.  THE  PRINCIPAL  SACRIFICES. 


It  is  true,  the  Romans  designated  the  act  of  offering  to  the  gods  the 
entrails  of  Tictims,  or  of  laying  them  npon  the  altar  or  at  any  other 
appropriate  place,  bj  the  special  and  technical  term  parricere;^  bnt 
that  term,  merely  retained  from  the  old  religious  phraseology,'  implied 
no  ceremony  or  fixed  form  of  dedication.  The  eastern  and  imaginative 
character  of  the  Hebrews  was  more  fertile  and  inyentiye  in  significant 
religions  symbols. 

18.  The  Burning  of  the  Offering.* 
The  sacrificial  rites  were  completed  by  the  combustion  of  the 
offering  or  of  those  parts  of  it  that  were  destined  for  the  deity.  Though 
common  to  animal  and  vegetable  sacrifices,  the  act  and  its  qieaning 
are  best  understood  in  reference  to  the  former.  In  bringing  the  victim 
to  the  door  of  the  Sanctuaiy,  the  worshipper  signified  his  intention  of 
deroting  it  to  God ;  by  the  imposition  of  the  hand  he  marked  it  as  his 
own  gift  and  his  substitute ;  as  such  he  proved  and  surrendered  it  by 
the  act  of  killing;  then  the  sprinkUng  of  the  blood  signified  the  devo- 


portion,  tingle,  roasted  in  fire,  puts  it 
into  the  hand  of  him  who  moves**,  it 
is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  nature 
and  object  of  that  **moving**;  were  it 
analogous  to  ^^3n  or  D^l,  we  sliould 
expect  a  cansative  form  yJil,  not  the 
intransitive  yi;  besides,  waving  and 
heaving  took  place  with  the  raw,  not 
with  roasted  pieces.  Blovers  (1.  c.  p.  1 26) 
explains,  **it  denotes  the  solemn  man- 
ner in  which  the  offerer,  with  the  sacri- 
ficial portions  in  his  hands,  moved  in 
different  directions,  as  if  to  seek  the 
deity,  at  whatever  part  it  might  be,  and 
to  invite  his  acceptance  of  the  gift** 
(comp.  pp.  124,  125);  but  HDOn  and 
nonn  imply  the  moving  of  the  obla- 
tiop,  not  of  the  offerer. 

t  For  porrigere,  projicere;  comp.  Mo- 
crob,  ni.  2,  et  ex  disciplina  haruspicum, 
et  ex  praecepto  pontificum  verbum  hoc 
solemne  sacrificanlibus  est;  Varro  (R. 
R.  I.  29)  explains  it,  exta  deis  cum 
dahant,  porricere  dicebant;  and  Ver- 
ranius  (after  Q.  Fabios  Pictor  in  Maerob, 
1.  c),  exta  porriciunto,  diis  danto  in 
altaria  aramvefoeumve,  eove  quo  exta 
dari  debebunt;  comp.  also  Virg.  Aen. 
V.  237,  23S  (Extaque  salsos  porriciam 
in  fluctus),  775,  776;  see  also  Pltmi. 


Ps.  I.  iii.  34 ;  Lh.  XXDL  27 ;  therefore, 
porrectum  was  used  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  profanum  (see  Feshu  sub  pro- 
fanum);  and  porriciae  were  conse- 
crated gifts,  whether  consisting  of 
sacrificial  pieces  or  other  oblations, 
exacUy  like  HDUTI  (see  Soiin.  V.  23; 
Amob,  Adv.  Nat  VII.  25,  praesiciae, 
prosiciae). 

<  Like  eammovere  (stmem)  and  ob- 
movere  (ferctum).  Cat  R.  R.  134. 

s  The  usual  term  for  burning  sacri- 
fices on  the  altar  is  Tp^jn,  that  is,  to 
make  rise  in  MioArtf  (comp.  *^p  smoke^ 
Gen.  XDC.  28;  Ps.  CXIX.  83);  hence 

n-jiop  (Oeut  xxxni.  lo)  or  n-jbg 

incense^  which  was  entirely  burnt  on 
the  altar;  and  it  is  employed  with 
reference  to  all  classes  of  sacrifice  (Lev. 
L  9.  17;  n.  2,9;  IH.  5,  11,  16;  IV.  10, 
19,  26;  V.  12;'VI.  8,  15;  VIL  5;  etc.); 
whereas  burning  elsewhere  and  not  in 
connection  with  the  service  of  the  altar 
is  expressed  by  ^V  (Exod.  Xn.  10; 
XXIX.  14,  34;  Lev.  IV.  12,  21 ;  VI. 23; 
Vin.  17,  32;  IX.  11 ;  XVI.  27;  Num. 
XIX.  5 ;  etc.) ;  comp.  a  similar  distinction 
between  profane  and  clerical  terms  in 
rOD  and  nST,  to  slaughter  for  con- 
sumption and  to  kill  as  a  sacrifice ;  a.  o. 
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lion  or  wroaght  the  justification  of  his  soul;  while  lastlj  the  borniiig, 
that  is,  not  the  annihilation*  bnt  the  rising  np  of  the  offering  in 
smoke,  represented  the  soaring  of  the  sonl,  cleansed  and  hallowed, 
heavenward  to  the  throne  of  God,  who  gracioosly  accepts  the  humble 
oblation.  It  indicated  that  the  end  of  the  sacrifice  was  faUj  attained;* 
for  it  practically  gave  ap  the  sacrifice  as  Hhe  food  of  God",  and  as 
Hhe  offering  made  by  fire,  a  sweet  odour  to  the  Lord.**  It  was,  there- 
fore, the  final  consummation  of  the  pious  deed.*  In  holocausts  and 
thank-offerings,  it  symbolised  the  worshipper's  unlimited  submission  to 
God,  whether  in  reverence  or  gratitude,  but  in  expiatory  sacrifices,  it 
typified  the  complete  removal  or  covering  (nD3)  of  the  transgressions 
thenceforward  effaced  in  the  sight  of  God.'  It  was  equal  in  signifi- 
cance to  the  imposition  of  the  hand  and  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood. 
For  these  three  rites  mirrored  the  chief  stages  in  the  inward  trans- 
formation of  the  offerer  —  from  his  feeling  of  meek  dependence  or  of 
sinfulness,  through  the  hope  of  moral  liberty  and  atonement,  to  the 
certainty  of  acceptance  and  spiritual  regeneratibn.  One  of  them  pos- 
sessed pre-eminent  weight  m  one  of  the  three  chief  classes  of  sacrifice — 
the  bumii)g  in  holocausts,  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  in  expiatory 
offerings,  and  the  imposition  of  the  hand  in  thank-offerings;  and  thus 
the  specific  character  of  each  is  unmistakably  marked.*  In  any  case 
a  portion  of  the  victim  was  burnt  on  the  altar,  and  it  was  this  circum- 
stance that  stamped  the  animal  as  a  sacrifice*  —  in  holocausts,  the 
whole  animal  with  the  exception  of  the  skin;  in  eucharistic  and  most 
of  the  expiatory  offerings,  the  fat  and  some  fat  parts  which  might  well 
be  taken  to  represent  the  whole  victim;  **  while  in  the  most  solemn  of 
the  sin-offerings,  those  killed  for  the  High-priest  or  the  whole  people, 
the  remaining  flesh  together  with  the  hide  was  burnt,  in  a  clean  place, 
without  the  camp  or  town,  where  the  ashes,  temporarily  preserved  in 
the  Court  eastward  of  the  brazen  altar, '  *  were  poured  out '^  by  a  priest 


«  Comp.  Kuriz  I  c.  p.  125. 

*  Hence  TDpH  ik  not  only  ii»ed  as 
coordinate  with  rOT  (1  Ki.  UL  3,  rOTD 
*lH3pDl),  bnt  askumet  the  general  sense 
of  tacrifiemg  (1  Ki.XlIl.  1 ;  Jer.XLVlIl. 
35;  Hos.ll.  15;  IChr.XXIlI.  13;  2Chr. 
II.  5 ;  etc.). 

e  Considering  the  importance  of  this 
part  of  the  ritual,  Jewish  tradition  de- 
clared that  the  fire  was  to  be  put  on 
the  altar  by  priests,  not  by  Levites, 
and  not  by  less  than  two  persons;  see 
E^  Ezra  on  Lev.  L  7. 


^  The  ideay  of  ttubstitution  and  vica- 
rious suffering  arc  expressed 'by  the 
killing,  not  the  burning  of  the  victim. 

•  See  pp.  1 — I. 

*  Comp.  p.  73. 

1  Conip.Isai.I.l];seeSecttXill.XlV. 

it  U\\  I.  16,  P^n  DIpD. 

"IF}5^??;  Lev.  IV.' 11,  12,21; 
VL  4;  VUI.  17;  IX.  11 ;  see  Sect  XV. 
In  the  time  of  the  second  Temple,  there 
was  a  house  for  the  reception  of  the 
ashes,  ]Cnn  nO  (MiMhk.  Meil.  U.  4; 
Maimm.  Maas.  Hakkodi.  WLV^V^ 
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not  clad  in  his  pontifical  robes  or  his  official  garments  of  white  linen, 
bat  in  his  ordinary  dress  ;^  for  the  flesh  could,  in  those  cases,  not  be 
bnmt.on  the  altar,  nor  within  the  camp^  or  holj  city  which  represented 
the  commonitj  of  God,  because  the  victims  had  been  laden  with  the 
punishment  of  those  in  whose  name  they  had  been  offered:'  yet  it 
could  be  burnt  in  a  clean  spot  only,  because  it  was  the  flesh  of  sacri- 
flces,  which  could  nerer  be  dirested  of  their  sacred  character,  and 
inherently  differed  from  ordinary  animals. 

The  bloodless  offering  of  the  High-priest  and  the  priests  was  burnt 
entirely;'  for  it  could  not  be  consumed  by  priests,  because  they  were 
the  offerers,  nor  could  it  be  allowed  to  the  Israelites,  because  none  of 
them  was  entitled  to  touch  the  *food  of  God."  In  all  other  regetable 
oblations,  which,  with  a  few  remarkable  exceptions,  were  invariably 
accompanied  by  incense  and  oil,*  a  small  portion  only,  generally  a 
hand-full,  was  burnt  by  the  priest  on  the  altar,  together  with  aU  the 
frank-incense,  as  ^a  sweet  odour"  or  as  a  ^memorial"  (n'i3TN)  to  God, 
significantly  so  called*  because  it  was  designed  to  bring  the  worshipper 
into  the  grateful  remembrance  of  God,*  whether  the  minehah  was  the 
usual  cereal  gift,*  or  the  extraordinary  offering  presented  |n  cases  of 
coigugal  jealousy,^  or  merely  the  frank-incense  put  on  the  shew-bread 
and  then  burnt.*  •  This  explanation,  simple  and  obvioas  as  it  is,  seems 
in  harmony  with  the  whole  sacrificial  ritual,  and  therefore  preferable 
to  the  Tarious  conjectures  that  have  been  Tentured;  so  it  has  been 
maintained  that  the  ''memorial*'  indicated  the  proclamation,  diffusion, 
or  praise  of  the  name  of  God;*  but  the  burnt  portions,  rising  on  the 


nDnB^nO(iri*A«.Kcrilli.VI.2;  Yom. 
ni.  2;  VI.  7).  The  "red  cow"  intended 
for  purposes  of  puriflcation,  was  both 
kilJed  and  burnt  without  the  camp 
(Num.  XIX.  5,  9);  it  wqk  hrought  into 
no  connection  wilh  the  altar,  and  it 
was  therefore  no  sacrifice  (see  p.  194). 
*  »  Lev.  VI.  4,  see  Comni.  in  loc. 
This  circumstance  proves  sufficiently 
that  the  ashes  and  i\s  removal  possessed 
no  reli(^ious  or  symbolical  character, 
though  as  the  residue  of  that  which  had 
been  consumed  on  the  holy  altar,  the 
ashes  claimed  a  certain  consideration, 
and  were  therefore  deposited  in  a  clean 
place,  and  according  to  later  regula- 
tions by  a  priest  who  had  prepared 
himself  by  bathing  (comp.  ifiiAJi.Tam. 

I.  2,  D^DTD  orin^  nxn  nvw  ^ 


731D1).  Unnecessary  are  the  specula- 
tive or  typical  interpretations  of  Baiini- 
garten  (Comm.p.  141),  Mii'haelis(Typ. 
(lOttesg.  p.  75),  Hrentano  (Comm.  on 
IV.  12),  a.  o. 

J  See  Sect.  XVIII. 

>  Lev.  VI.  15,  Ifi. 

«  See  pp.  114—12(1. 

s  Compare  the  pregnant  phrase  "^^^IQ 
Hj^^  (Isai.  LXVI.  3)  he  who  offert  in- 
cen»€  at  a  memorial.  The  H^DTN  was, 
Uicrefore,  not  meant  *'to  testify  the 
offerer's  remembrance  of  God**  (Vater); 
see  notes  on  U.  1 — 3,  Philological 
Remarka. 

•  Comp.  Lev.  II.  2.  9.  Iti;  VI.  b. 
'  Num.  V.  26.    ' 

•  Uv.  XXIV.  7. 

•  Bdkr,  Symb.  II.  328. 
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altar  as  the  principal  or  ezclodTe  gift  of  the  offerer,  were  meant  to 
plead  his  caose,  not  to  glorify  God ;  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  term 
was  originally  applied  to  frank-incense  only,  which  typified  the  name  of 
God,  and  that  it  was  gradually  extended  to  all  the  parts  of  the  sacri- 
fices which,  like  frank-incense,  were  burnt  to  God.  *^  Nor  do  we  require 
mysterious  interpretations — for  instance,  that  the  burning  of  the  sacrifice 
was  ''a  yielding  up  to  the  Lord  of  the  body  with  its  members,  powers,  and 
instincts",  to  be  purified  from  frivolity  and  sin  by  the  fire  of  *^e  sacred 
and  sanctifying  spirit  of  God";**  or  that  it  intended  to  purify  the 
offering,  %tie  earthly  elements"  of  which  were  said  to  remain  behind, 
while  ^ts  proper  essence  rose  to  heaven  in  finest  and  aerial  embodi- 
ment", * '  or  ''divested  of  its  material  form  and  changed  from  a  terrestrial 
into  aheavenly  nature  :** ' '  the  oblation,  in  itself  pure,  was  delivered  up  to 
the  fire  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  relation  it  bore  to  the  worshipper 
and  to  God.  But  we  are  utterly  unable  to  understand  the  process  of 
reasoning  which  suggested  the  opinion,  that  the  burning  of  the  sacri- 
fice —  the  hope  and  means  of  grace  —  typified  the  eumal  punishmeni 
of  hell,  wherefore  the  fire  on  the  brazen  altar,  miraculously  kindled  by 
lightening  from  hcj^ven,  was  to  bum  perpetually,  and  salt,  the  emblem 
of  permanence,'*  was  to  be  employed  with  every  offering:**  an  opinion 
which  confusedly  throws  the  fiesh  of  sin-offerings  into  the  same 
category  as  the  oil  and  incense  of  vegetable  oblations,  and  which 
interprets  the  ''sweet  odour"  ascending  to  God  to  mean  the  unspeakable 
and  ever  relentless  torture  of  wretched  sinners. 

It  is  true  that  the  smell  of  the  burnt  animals  or  of  parts  of  them 
must  have  been  most  offensive;**  we  can  well  understand  the  surprise 
of  strangers  who  asked,  'Sirhether  the  smoke  and  stench  of  burning 
hides,  bones,  bristles,  fleeces,  and  feathers,  a  smell  intolerable  to  the 
sacrificers  themselves,  could  possibly  be  pleasing  to  the  deity";*'  and 


!•  See  pp.  118—120. 

i>  KeU^  Archacol.  1.  p.  210;  comp. 
p.  231 ;  Comni.  on  Lev.  p.  17 ;  similarly 
also  Hirscher  (Christl.  Moral,  L  p.  327); 
Hasenkamp,  Kalinis(l)ogin.  1.272  *ihc 
purification  of  man  reconciled  with 
God  by  the  fire  of  the  holy  ghost*'|, 
Philippson  (Fental.  p.  570,  the  bomlng 
is  a  symbol  or  the  transition  and  the 
transformation  of  the  visible  and  earthly 
into  the  invisible  and  hi  vine  by  means 
of  purification).  Kurtx  (Opferc.  pp.  130 
—132)  has,  if  not  retracted,  at  least 
modified,  a  similar  opinion  advocated 


in  a  previous  work  (Mos.  Opfcr,  pp.  87 
sqqY  I*  Avrlz,  1.  c.  p.  125. 

t>  Kliefoik.  I.  c.  p.  62. 

t«  Comp.  Uv.  IX.  24,  and  Comm. 
in  loc;  Sect  IX.  1. 

i»  So  Michaetit,  Typische  Gottes- 
gelahrth.  pp.  62--64;  JVsyfr,  aiitter 
furdiehdhcreWahrh.X.  51— &3;  De 
Maisire^  Abendstonden,  II.  354;  and 
others ;  comp.  Isai.  LXVL  24 ;  Mark  DC. 
43 — IS;  setBoAr,  Symb.  H.  349;  Kuriz, 
Opferc.  §  73. 

It  Comp.  Theoicr.  Quaest  62  in  Exod. 

>7  Comp.  Amok.  Adv.  Nat  VIL  t(i^ 
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it  is  not  impossible  that  the  desire  to  coonteraet  that  ill-odour  origin- 
ally prompted  the  addition  of  the  frank-incense. '  But  it  ought  to  be 
remembered  that  the  sacrifices  had  an  ulterior  or  symbolical  significance; 
that  thebumingof  the  victim  or  of  its  best  parts,  whatever  the  attendant 
circumstances,  was  an  act  of  self-denial,  or  of  pious  submission,  or  of 
grateful  acknowledgement,  and  that  the  physical  inconvenience  which 
it  engendered,  was  utterly  insignificant  compared  with  the  noble  and 
spiritual  ends  desired.^ 

The  sacrificial  portions,  unless  placed  before  the  gods  zAlectisterma^* 
were  by  most  other  nations  also  devoted  to  them  by  means  of  the 
flames;  in  which  respect  we  find  even  the  curious  notion  that  the 
smoke  of  the  burning  oblation  carried  the  worshipper's  name  to  the 
knowledge  and  the  abode  of  the  deity.  ^  The  Thebans  in  Egypt  buried 
in  a  sacred  vault  the  ram  which  they  annually  killed  in  honour  of 
Jupiter  and  Hercules;^  and  the  Phocaeans  in  Tithorea  buried  in  an 
appointed  place  the  remains  of  victims  killed  at  the  festivals  in  honour 
of  Isis.*  The  Scythians,  after  having  strangled  the  victim  completed 
the  sacrifice,  ^irithout  kindling  any  fire."'  The  Greeks  generally  buried 
the  animals  slain  to  propitiate  the  lower  gods*  or  to  ratify  oaths;* 
and  both  Greeks  and  Romans  threw  the  dedicated  portions  of  victims 
destined  for  marine  deities  into  the  sea.**  But  fiesh  buried  or  thrown 
into  the  water  is  inseparable  from  putrefaction,  a  notion  scrupulously 
aToided  in  connection  with  sacrifices;"  while  the  burning  not  only 
makes  the  offering  rise  heavenward  towards  the  Divine  abode,*'  but 


Ergone  ille  putor  qui  ex  coriis  (oUiliir, 
atquc  ezspirat  ardeiitibus,  qui  ex  ossi- 
bos,  qui  ex  setis,  ex  agnorutn  lanitiis 
gallinarumque  deplumis,  dei  munus  ct 
honor  est,  mactanturque  hoc  illi  quorum 
templa  cum  adire  di>|>oiiitis,  al»  omni 
vos  labe  puros,  lautos  castisyiniosquc 
praestatis?;  comp.  cc.  15—17. 

t  Seep.  lis.  2  Comp.  p.  S. 

s  See  pp.  6,  7. 

^  Comp.  Lueian,  Ikaromeu.  c.  26, 
o  woKwo^  cSr««r  anffyr%kl9  tf  Ju  fv 
MoTTOC  Ua9fv  r«tfro^ek 

*  Herod.  IL  42 ;  comp.  lueiam^  De 
Sacrif.  e.  15,  ••  ^i  «ai  ^cbrrov^t  fUww 
i?jro#ftt|arrtc.       *  Paus(ni,X.XTx\\,9. 

7  Herod.  IV.  60;  see  p.  1S6. 

•  Eutek.  rraep.£v.lV.9,  Atert^ 
Mm^flurrt,  wtd  tic  fU&^  Jfm  UUU ; 
and  a«i  ^oirrtMr  mvvok  —  t^k  ^•- 


comp.  aUo  Pausan.  II.  xxxi.  11. 

*  Pausan.  III.  xx.  9  (/Io^kmooc  Si 
X9V  Sir/ror  uat^^v^iP  irrav&a)',  see 
p.  197. 

to  I'irg.  Aon.  V.  237,  23i5,  775,  776; 
Liv.  XXIX.  27  (hcouiidum  cas  precex 
cruda  cxta  victimac,  uti  mos  est,  in 
mare  porricit);  see  p.  1S7. 

H*  Comp.  pp.  133,  134. 

IS  Comp.  nVy  'hurni'O/fermg  (Sec- 
UonXlII);  Horn.  I1..1.31i  («W«y  a'ov- 
^0999  Litr  iUctfftipti  jTff^  Mtuipm); 
VUI.  549  (avinifv  4*i*  jrtdiov  wt%fu9€ 
f4^9  ov^rar  §Sct) ;  etc. ;  Pmd.  Isthm. 
ilL  (or  IV)  110,  111  l^m  ai&i^  »m* 
Mirrt  ia«riwa«oa  sairpf);  Lmeiast^ 
Sacrif.  c.  9;  IVometh.  5;  Cauc.  c.  19; 
see  also  pp.6, 7.  Tholuck(Oas  A.T.im 
K.  T.  p.  79)  observes,  **the  riling  amoke 
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86care8  a  complete  and  perfect  removaly  free  from  all  imparity/*  on 
which  Balgect  more  will  be  said  in  another  place.  ^* 

14.  SACRinciAL  Meals. 
Lest  anj  act  connected  with  pious  offerings  should  have  been  meaning- 
less, a  symbolical  significance  was  attached  even  to  those  parts  that  were 
not  burnt  on  the  altar,  but  eaten  either  by  priests  or  Israelites.  Indeed 
sacrificial  meals  formed,  in  one  of  the  chief  classes  of  offering,  the 
most  prominent  and  characteristic  feature.  They  could  of  course  not 
take  place  in  holocausts  which  were  burnt  on  the  altar  entirely,  with 
the  exception  of  the  skin;  ^*  nor  in  the  most  important  sin-offerings  — 
those  slain  for  the  whole  people  or  for  the  High-priest  — ,  which  were 
partly  burnt  on  the  altar  and  partly  without  the  camp;*'  nor  in  the 
bloodless  oblations  of  the  High-priest  and  the  common  priests,  which 
were  also  delivered  to  the  flames  entirely,*^  since  they  could  approp- 
riately be  eaten  neither  by  the  offering  Aaronites  nor  the  inferior 
Israelites.  But  the  meals  were  ordained  in  reference  to  all  other 
offerings,  though  they  differed  in  meaning  and  in  the  degrees  of  im- 
portance. The  bloodless  oblations  presented  by  Israelites  feU  to  the 
share  of  the  priests,  with  the  exception  of  the  "memorial**  (n*>3ft<)t  ftnd 
were  to  be  consumed  by  the  maUs  among  them  alone,  in  the  holy  place, 
that  is,  in  the  Court  of  the  Sanctuary,  near  the  altar,'*  where  the 
solemn  act  had  been  performed,  and  later  in  special  cells  at  the  side 
of  the  Court  of  the  Temple;'*  for  those  oblations  were  ^most  holy":** 


of  sacrifices  is  not  less  an  unconscious 
symbolism  than  the  upUning  of  the 
hands  at  prayers."  The  Greek  verbs 
&VUP  to  $aerific€^  and  0vu9  to  rush 
along  or  to  rage,  seem  to  belong  to 
different  roots;  for  in  the  former  the 
first  syllable  is  predominantly  short, 
in  the  latter  long;  &v$$p  ean«  thereforet 
hardly  be  explained  to  refer  to  the 
flame  or  smoke  rising  up  from  the 
altar  (so  Curtius,  Gr.  Etym.  1.  tU; 
Ben/eg,  Gr.  Wnrzellexic.  IL  271 ;  Pott, 
Etymol.  Forschungen,  1. 1 — 21 1) ;  since 
&v9$p  in  the  second  meaning  occurs 
only  in  connection  with  the  rushing  of 
wind  or  waves  or  blood  (Horn,  Od.Xl. 
420;Xn.400;U.XXI.234). 

t«  Comp.  Lev.  VU.  19 ;  Zech.  XIIL  9 ; 
Sir.n.  5;1  Cor.  HI.  15. 

i«  See  Comm.  on  VI.  1—11. 

t»  Lev.  L  6;  VIL  8.      «•  See  p.205. 


t7  Lev.  VI.  15  (Wd  nvrb  th)v  pn 
■»pn),   16  6DKn  nb  iTnn  Wd); 

comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  HI.  ix.  4,  It^iK  ^i 
■o/iloatTOf  trai  iffeopuvw^  ilonavrtw 


!•  ruron  ^n,  Lev.  x.  12. 

>•  Comp.  Exck.  XLH.  13,  nOV^nXl 

^np  •••  D^ATDH  CBf  teio  "mn  ttnp^ 
nvinpn. 

M  DHBTIp  ftnpf  see  p.  76;  comp. 
Lev.  II.  3,  10;  VI.  0,  11 ;  X.  12,  13.  — 
The  Mtshnah  (Zevach.  XIV.  4— S; 
comp.  Megill.  L  11)  makes  the  follow- 
ing historical  remark.  Alter  the  Taber- 
nacle had  been  erected,  the  **most 
holy"  sacrifices  were  invariably  eaten 
**within  the  curlains**  of  the  sacred 
structure  (D^y^pn  p  C^Job);  but  as 
regards  the  tacrifieet  of  less  holiness 
(D^p  D^Bnp)|  the  practice  changed: 
while  the  Hebrews  wandered  in  the 
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in  wUch  respect  the  proTident  arrangement  was  made  that'^onte'of 
fhe  oblations  —  namely  those  prepared  in  an  oYon,  a  pan,  or  a  cai&d- 
'k>n  —  were  allotted  to  the  officiating  priest  indiyidnally,  while  others 
—  especially  those  consisting  of  floor  only  whether  mixed  with  oil  or 
^ikoi  —  were  assigned  to  all  the  Aaronites  coUectively,  to  8er?e  as  their 
common  sustenance.'  In  praise-oiferings,  fonr  kinds  of  cake  accom- 
panied the  animal  sacrifice;  one  cake  of  each  sort  was  deliyered  np  to 
fhe  priest  who  performed  the  sprinkling,'  and  who  had  to  eat  his 
portion  also  on  the  consecrated  spoi^  near  the  Divine  abode.  Though 
In  these  cases  the  ordinances  serred  chiefly  the  material  subsistence 
of  the  elected  tribe,  they  aimed  also  at  hallowing  the  remains  of  the 
gifts  that  had  been  dedicated  to  God  and  which  He  graciously  allowed 
to  His  serrants.  Analogous  to  these  1>loodless  oblations  were  the  tres- 
pass-offerings, the  flesh  of  which  belonged,  in  the  flrst  instance,  to  the 
acting  priest^  but  might  be  shared  by  him  with  all  the  males  of  his 
order,  and  was  to  be  consumed  in  the  Court  of  the  sacred  edifice.* 

.  But  the  case  was  different  with  respect  to  those  less  important 
sin-offerings  of  which  no  blood  had  been  brought  into  the  interior  of 
the  Sanctuary;  the  priests  received  as  their  portion  all  the  flesh  that 
had  not  been  burnt  on  the  altar,  and  they,  the  male  Aaronites  exclusively, 
were  bound  to  eat  it  in  the  holy  place,  ^  to  indicate  by  that  meal,  that 
they  were  the  appointed  mediators  of  propitiation  between  God  and 
the  Israelites;  for  God  gave  them  the  sin-offering  *to  remove  the  ini- 
quity of  the  congregation,  to  make  atonement  for  them  before  the 
Lord**:*  the  repast  was  a  part  of  their  official  functions;  its  omission 
was  a  grave  offence  and  a  criminal  dereliction  of  duty  certain  to 


desert,  those  offerings  were  consumed 
within  the  circumference  of  the  camp; 
while  the  Tabernacle  was  in  Gilgal,  at 
any  plaee;  while  in  Shilo,  anywhere 
in  its  vicinity  from  where  the  town 
was  visible;  while  inNobandGibeon, 
In  all  cities  of  Israel ;  but  when  the  ark 
was  transferred  to  Jerusalem,  within 
the  walls  of  this  town:  in  the  last 
cases,  the  regulations  included  the 
second  tithes  also.  It  needs  hardly  to 
be  remarked  that  these  statements  of 
Ike  Mishnah  are  not  based  upon  any, 
much  less  upon  reliable  tradition,  but 
are  purely  speculative  and  obviously 
fMcUU  (eomp.  p.  29  note  24). 
1  Lev.  Vn.  9, 10;  see  Sect  XL 


»  Lev.  vn.  12—14. 

*  Comp.  Lev.  VII.  6,  7. 

*  Comp.  Mishnah^  Zevacb.  V.  3, 

ruvDH  nsA  D^y^pn  pcoob  vxh^sM^ 

adding  lOHO  733  in  whatever  prepa- 
ration (comp.  X.  7,  D^jnsn  ro^i 

O)  D^XTDDI  C^pi^;  see  also  1  Sam. 
II.  13;  2  Chr.  XXXV.  13),  limiting, 
though  without  Scriptural  authority, 
the  time  to  the  day  of  the  sacrifices  to 
midnight  (Hiyn  *iy  7hh\  Uxh),  like 
the  praise-offerings  (see  infra),  and 
extending  the  same  restriction  to  the 
trespass-  and  public  thank-offerings 
and  to  cereal  oblations  (V.  5;*VL  1). 
>  Uv. X.  17;  see  PkOo,  Vtct  11. 
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provoke  the  dire  anger  of  God.  *  —  The  nature  of  the  sacrificial  meal 
was  still  more  marked  in  reference  to  eucharistic  sacrifices  (D^p^x^; 
\  for  it  constituted  their  distinctive  trait.  It  appears  indeed  that  the 
public  thank-offerings  were  entirely  handed  over  to  the  priests,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fat  and  fat  parts  which  were  burnt  on  the  altar; 
this  is  at  least  certain  with  respect  to  the  two  lambs  which,  on  Pente- 
cost,  were  presented  with  the  first-fruit  loaves  as  c^D^,^  and  is  fully 
in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  class,  though  a  general  and 
distinct  precept  is  not  given  in  the  Pentateuch  :*  thus  the  public  thank- 
offerings  would,  with  regard  to  the  meals,  fall  into  the  same  category 
as  the  trespass-offerings.  But  the  fiesh  of  private  thank-offerings  was 
so  divided  that  the  fat  and  fat  parts  were  burnt  on  the  altar,*  the 
right  shoulder  was  surrendered  to  the  officiating  priest,  aud  the  breast 
to  all  the  Aaronites  as  common  provision,**  while  the  remainder  was 
left  to  the  offering  Israelite.  Now  the  portions  reserved  to  the  priests 
could  be  eaten  by  them  together  with  their  families  and  servants^  both 
males  and  females,  at  any  place,  provided  it  was  levitically  clean :^^ 
the  meal  had  therefore  not,  like  that  connected  with  sin-offerings,  an 
official  or  symbolical  character,  but  it  was  merely  designed  for  the 
external  support  of  the  priests  and  the  maintenance  of  their  households, 
or  as  a  compensation  and  return  for  their  services  at  the  Sanctnaxy. 
But  very  different  was  the  repast  of  the  offering  Israelite  on  such  occa- 
sions. He  had  to  eat  his  portions  of  the  eucharistic  sacrifice,  within  a 
fixed  and  limited  time,^^  not  only  with  his  family,  his  wife,  his  sons^ 
and  his  daughters,  nor  only  with  his  man-servants  and  his  maid-ser- 
vants, but  he  was  eigoined  to  inrite  also  as  his  guests  poor  people, 
especially  Levites  who  had  no  certain  or  regular  income;  the  meal 
was  to  be  held,  not  at  any  place  the  offerer  might  chose,  but  within  the 
town  of  the  common  Sanctuary  alone;  '^  and  all  those  who  partook  of 
it  were  rigidly  ordered  to  be  free  from  uncleanness,  a  contravention  of 
which  command  was  threatened  with  excision.*^   Similar  regulations 

•  Comp.  Uv.  X.  16—18;  tee  also         i>  Lcv.VII.15— 18;  X1X.5— 8;XX1L 
Sect.  XV.  7  Lev.  XXm.  20.      29.  30 ;  comp.  Exod.  XII.  10 ;  XXIX.  34 ; 

•  Deut  XXVIl.  7  does  not  harmo-      Uv.  VIll.  32. 

Dize  with  it;  but  1  Ri.  VOL  63,  being  »  Comp.  MisAm.  KeJim,  L  8,  CTJD^ 
obviously  an  historical  ezaggeratioii,  DvpQ^BnpDVDv31KV*.«i10innpf 
deserves  no  notice;  sec  p.  6.  or  more  fully  Zcvach.  V.  6,  7,  0^7310 

•  Lev.  ffl.  3—5,  9— n,  14—16;    tewD  foa  C1H  h:h  Tyn  h^x 

Vn.  31.  i«  Comp.  Lev.  VIL 19—21 ;  Dent  XIL 

!•  Lev.VU.31— 34;X.  14,15.  6,7,11,  12;  eomp.XVl.  11,14 ;  1  Sam. 

It  Lev.  X.  14 :  comp.  JfMibi.  Zevach.     IX.  12,  13,  19,  22—24;   XVI.  3,  5 

V.  6, 7,  DiTrA  u'XTsh  h^to  Dn»n  (-rw  unp^  ran  vim  onNai  wnpan 
omajoi  DTTja^  rxmn)  v^);  2  sam.  vl  i8,  w. 
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obtained  with  regard  to  the  tithes  of  com,  wine,  and  oil,  the  firstlings 
of  the  herds^  and  flocks,'  to  tows  and  free-will  gifts  of  any  kind.* 
The  character  of  these  feasts  cannot  be  mistaken;  it  was  that  of  joj- 
fiilness  tempered  by  solemnity,  of  solemnity  relieved  by  joyfiilness : 
the  worshipper  had  submitted  to  God  an  offering  from  his  property ; 
he  receiyed  back  from  Him  a  part  of  the  dedicated  gift,  and  thos  ex- 
perienced anew  the  same  gracious  beneficence  which  had  enabled  him 
to  appear  with  his  wealth  before  the  altar;  he  therefore  consumed 
that  portion  with  feelings  of  humility  and  thankfulness;  but  he  was 
bidden  at  once  practically  to  manifest  those  blissful  sentiments  by 
sharing  the  meat  not  only  with  his  household,  which  thereby  was 
reminded  of  the  Divine  protection  and  mercy,  but  also  with  his  needy 
fellow-beings,  whether  laymen  or  servants  of  the  Temple.  Thus  these 
beautiful  repasts  were  stamped  both  with  religious  emotion  and  human 
virtue.  The  relation  of  friendship  between  God  and  the  offerer  which 
the  sacrifice  exhibited,  was  expressed  and  sealed  by  the  feast  which 
intensified  that  relation  into  one  of  an  actual  covenant;^  the  momen- 
tary harmony  was  extended  to  a  permanent  union  ;^  and  these  notions 
could  not  be  expressed  more  intelligibly,  at  least  to  an  eastern  people, 
than  by  a  common  meal,  which  to  them  is  the  familiar  image  of 
friendship  and  communion,  of  cheerfulness  and  joy:  thus  when  Isaac 
and  Abimelech  made  a  league,  the  former  *gave  a  feast,  and  they 
ate  and  drank";*  and  when  Jacob  concluded  a  treaty  with  Laban, 
they  made  a  pile  of  stones,  "and  they  ate  there  upon  the  pile.*'*  Thus 
the  eucharistic  repasts  were  the  emblems  of  that  community  into  which 
the  sacrificer  entered  with  the  Deity;  a  conception  found  among  other 
nations  also.^  Some  critics  have  expressed  an  opposite  view,  contend- 
ing that  the  offerer  was  not  considered  as  the  guest  of  God,  but,  on 


1  According  to  the  Denteronomist; 
see  Tireatite  on  Priesthood,  section  UI. 

t  DeatXII.6, 7,11,12,17,18;  comp. 
MUhnah,  Zevacb.  V.  8. 

*  See  pp.  2,  10.  The  Lord's  Supper 
has  by  Christian  writers  been  conceived 
as  a  sacrificial  meal  of  a  similar  na- 
ture and  import  (comp.  DeKtuck^ 
Comm.  zum  Brief  an  die  Hebr.  pp.  747, 
748),  a  view  which  is  indeed  not  with- 
out foundation  in  the  N.  T.,  comp. 
1  Cor.  X«  16— >21;  see  also  John  VL 
4&-^8. 

^  But  it  is  inadmissible  to  speak  of 
a  **unio  myklica**  with  God  (so  Kurtz), 


or  of  the  **blessednes8  of  the  Idngdom 
of  heaven  which  it  prefigures,  since  the 
earthly  food,  by  having  partially  been 
given  op  to  God,  had  become  a  symbol 
of  the  true  celesUal  food**  (Keil);  in 
which  exaggerations  the  truth  which 
they  imply  is  veiled,  if  not  lost 

•  Gen.  XXVL  28,  30. 

•  Gen.  XXXI.  46;  comp.  Josh.  IX. 
14.  15;  Ps.  XXnL  5;  Matth.  XXO.  4; 
Luke  XIV.  15;  B&hr,  Symb.  IL  373. 

7  For  instance,  among  the  Greeks;  the 
Scholiast  to  Hom.  U.  III.  310  observes, 
^fovrto  faq  moM§^  9VW$Tdo^a$  Toic 
^lolC. 
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the  contrary,  Ood  as  the  gaest  of  the  offerer:^  bat  this  is  against  the 
clear  expressions  of  the  Law ;  the  sacrificer  sorrendered  the  whole  netim 
to  the  Deity,*  and  confirmed  his  intention  by  burning  on  the  altar  the 
fat  parts,  which  represented  the  entire  Tictim;  he  conld  not  well  invite  as 
his  guests  at  once  God  and  his  household  together  with  strangers;  and 
the  apostle  Paul  says  distincly,  *are  not  they  who  eat  of  the  sacrifices 
partakers  of  the  altar*'  or  "of  the  Lord's  table  ?"<*  Philo  obserres, 
therefore,  aptly:  Hhe  sacrifice,  when  once  placed  on  the  altar,  is  no 
longer  the  property  of  the  person  who  offered  it,  but  belongs  to  Him  to 
whom  the  victim  is  sacrificed,  who,  being  a  beneficient  and  bounteous 
Ood,  makes  the  whole  company  of  those  who  offer  the  sacrifice,  par- 
takers at  the  altar  and  messmates,  only  admonishing  them  not  to  look 
upon  it  as  their  own  feast,  for  they  are  but  stewards  of  the  feast^  and 
not  the  entertainers."  *  > 

The  matter  being  so  understood  by  the  Hebrews,  a  participation 
in  the  meals  of  idolatrous  sacrifices  was  deemed  a  fatal  offence;  '^  for 
it  was  almost  tantamount  to  the  acknowledgment  and  worship  of 
heathen  gods;  the  Israelites  who  shared  the  feasts  of  Baal-Peor  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  were  represented  as  haying  been  directly  doYoted  to  the 
serrice  of  that  idol ;  the  Moabites  ''called  the  people  to  the  sacrifices  of 
their  gods;  and  the  people  ate  and  bowed  down  to  their  gods;  and 
Israel  joined  himself  to  Baal-peor";  **  for  which  aberration  they  had  to 
atone  by  a  fearful  pestilence.  *  *  The  pious,  therefore,  scrupulously  avoided 
the  repasts  of  heathen  sacrificers ;  ^  *  nay,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  they 
shunned  all  convivial  intercourse  with  idolaters,  from  fear  that  any  of 
the  viands  or  of  the  wine  had  been  dedicated  to  some  heathen  deity,** 
since  meat  of  sacrificial  animals  was  frequently  offered  for  public  sale. 
But  the  early  pagan  converts  to  Christianity  could  not  so  easily  disen- 
gage themselves  from  a  habit  so  deeply  ingrained  in  their  lives  and 
minds;  they  often  joined  their  heathen  friends  at  the  meals  held  Jn  the 
temples  of  their  idols;  *'  and  they  more  commonly  attended  their  sacri- 
ficial feasts  in  their  own  houses.^*  The  apostles  struggled  perseveringly 


e  So  Hofmatm,  SehriAbew.n.i.  229; 
ffenffttemb,  Opfcr,  p.  40;  Jf<iMiaiiii, 
Sacra  V.  T.  Salut  p.  37 ;  Tkohtek,  I.  c. 
p.  88 ;  dMer,  I  c.  p.  ft42 ;  AViV,  ArcbioL 
I.  250,  251 ;  eomp.,  on  the  other  hand, 
Bdkr ^Sjmh.  11.373, 374;  Eurtx,  Opferc 
pp.  134—139;  sec  1  Cor.  X.  16—21. 

•  Corop.  Lev.  III.  1,  6,  7,  12;  VIIL 
12,  29;  see  also  XXL  22. 

»•  1  Cor.  X.  18,  21 ;  eomp.  Mai.  1. 12. 


>t  Pkih,  De  Victim,  e.  8,  Ulx^W€ 

ta  Exod.  XXXIV.  14, 15. 

IS  Num.  XXV.  1—3;  comp.  Ps.  CVL 
28,29. 

14  Nam.  XXV.  9;  Ps.  CVI.  29,  30. 

i>  Tob.1.10— 12.    19  Dan.1.  12;  etc 

17  1  Cor.  VIIL  10;  PlauL  Rud.  PioL 
60—62,  U.  iii.  13;  PoenuL  IL  i.  44. 

>•  1  Cor.  X.  21,  27, 28. 
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to  eradicate  the  dangerous  propensity;  they  emphatically  enjoined 
all  their  followers  *to  abstain  from  meats  offered  to  idols**/  which 
they  also  called  "pollutions  of  idols.*'*  Nevertheless,  more  distant 
congregations  remained  in  uncertainty  or  disagreement  on  the  matter; 
and  the  Corinthians,  agitated  by  serious  disputes,  invoked  the  advice 
and  decision  of  St.  Paul;  for  some  maintained  that  as  the  idols  are 
"nonentities'*  or  "nothings"'  and  imagmary  phantoms,  with  which  a 
covenant  or  communion  is  an  impossibility,  the  sacrifices  offered  to  them 
can  have  no  reality  or  force,  and  they  might,  therefore,  without  danger 
be  shared  by  believers ;  while  others  were  not  disposed  to  take  this 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  heathen  deities.  Now  St.  Paul  indeed  permitted 
the  Christians  to  buy  and  to  eat  all  meat  that  was  offered  to  them  even 
by  heathens,  "without  asking  questions  for  conscience  sake*';^  but  if 
they  were  informed  or  convinced  that  it  was  meat  of  victims  presented 
to  idols,  they  were  rigidly  to  abstain  from  it,  for,  he  said,  "You  cannot 
drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord  and  the  cup  of  devils,  you  cannot  be  par- 
takers of  the  Lord*s  table  and  of  the  table  of  devils'*  ;*  it  is  true  that 
"an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world'*,*  since  "there  is  no  other  God  but 
one";^  but  there  are  many  persons  weak  enough  to  consider  the  idols 
as  real  beings,  and  who,  therefore,  by  eating  meat  sacrificed  in  their 
honour  "defile  their  conscience"  ;*  therefore  the  intelligent  also  should 
eschew  such  meals,  because  their  presence  at  them  might  mislead  the 
feeble  and  become  to  them  a  stumbling-block;*  moreover,  though  the 
idols  are  nothing,  yet  "the  gentiles  offer  the  things  which  they  sacri- 
fice to  devils",  with  whom  the  Christians  ought  to  have  no  fellowship 
whatever.'*  Yet  in  spite  of  this  thoughtful  and  decided  opinion  of 
the  aposUe,  the  objectionable  habit  lingered  for  centuries  ip  many 
congregations. 

From  these  remarks  alone  it  wOl  be  sufficiently  obvious  how  com- 
mon  and  far-spread  sacrificial  repasts  were  among  heathen  nations. '^ 
They  formed  indeed  an  essential  element  in  pagan  religions.  In  Greece 
and  Bome,  it  was  customary,  whether  the  offerer  held  the  feast  within 
the  precincts  of  the  temple,  or,  "as  was  more  frequently  the  case,  at 
his  own  house,"  to  send  a  portion  of  the  meal  to  friends  as  a  pre- 


t  ElBmU^vtu,  ActsXY.  29 ;  XXI. 25. 

*  jiltaiiYftaTa  T«r  Mmlmw^   Acts 
XV.  20.  % 

*  D^?^?N|    see  Comm.  on  Exod. 
p.  103;  comp.  Lev.  XIX.  4  (D^V^); 

Deut  xxxiL  21  (^trnb  or  D'^n). 

«  1  Cor.  X.  25,  27. 

•  1  Cor.  X.  2K 

•  0^6h  MmUp  h  a^«^. 


T  VUI.4;X.19. 

IvrtTOM. 

•  VIIL9— 13;  X.23.24. 

"•X.20. 

11  Comp.  Exod.  XXXIV.  15;  Num. 
XXV.  2;  1  Cor.Vni.  10. 

t>  Comp.  ArisiopL  Plat  227,  228; 
iVsW.  Poeo.  IL  L  44 ;  m.  UL  3. 
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sent ;  *  *  and  it  was  considered  an  act  of  mean  and  niggardly  shamelessness 
to  forget  the  acqoaintances  on  such  occasions.  '^  The  old  Tentdns,  eager 
to  feast  in  honour  of  the  gods  and  to  offer  food  for  their  statues  to 
whom  thej  not  onlj  attributed  human  reason  and  speech,  but  also 
human  wants  and  desires,  peculiarly  extended  and  developed  the  sacrl« 
fidal  repasts,  '*  at  which  they  indulged  in  wild  and  noisy  mirthftilness/* 
in  music,  dance,  and  yaried  games;  which  they  frequently  employed 
for  conciliating  the  feuds  of  enemies;  and  which  were  commonly  held  on 
the  fresh  graves  of  the  departed,  as  the  notorious  fiineral  solemnities 
of  the  Suedes  and  Danes  repeated  every  nine  years  and  disgraced  by 
human  sacrifices.  The  German  converts  to  Christianity  clung  long 
and  tenaciously  to  their  ancestral  habits;  they  rendered  necessary 
rigorous  edicts  of  the  popes,  and  the  imposition  of  heavy  penalties  by 
Christian  princes ;  yet  the  former  found  it  expedient  to  permit  believers, 
if  compelled  by  force,  to  eat  of  heathen  offerings  provided  that  in 
doing  so  they  made  the  sign  of  the  cross;  or  they  judiciously  trans- 
formed the  public  feasts  of  sacrifice,  which  were  principally  celebrated 
to  mark  the  chief  phases  in  the  course  of  the  sun,  or  the  seasons  with 
their  produce,*^  into  Christian  festivals  or  days  of  penitence, ^^  as  for 
instance  the  splendid  repasts  in  the  middle  of  the  winter^*  into  Christ- 
mas, the  vernal  banquet  of  the  Norwegians  into  Easter,  and  that  of 
midsummer'*  into  Pentecost  Thus  sacrificial  festivities  were,  &r  into 
the  middle  ages,  celebrated  in  honour  of  Christ,  of  the  virgin  Mary, 
an4  especially  of  the  saints,  whose  birthdays  and  anniversaries  were 
commonly  transferred  to  such  days  on  which  heathen  feasts  had  pre* 
viously  been  held;  and  a  remnant  of  the  grand  sacrificial  revelries 
kept  by  the  old  Norwegians  in  mid-summer,  has  been  preserved  to  this 
day  on  the  island  of  Bomholm,  where  it  is  annually  solemnised,  on  the 
24th  day  of  June,  in  a  grove  and  enclosure  in  the  parish  of  Butha.** 


»»  Tkeacr.  V.  139—141 ;  Piut.  Artt 
15 ;  Agetil.  1 7  (i&vo§9 ...  mi  MMtf»n9 

imp);  Plaui.  Mil.  glor.71 1  (saeniflcani, 
dant  inde  partem  mi  hi  mijorem  qaam 
tibi).  Ariftotle  supposed  that  /if^ftr 
was  derived  from  ^tra  r«  Mmt,  be- 
cause men  used  wine  **alter  sacrificing** 
(JMm.  Deipnos.  U.  11). 

i«  Comp.  Theophr,  Char.  9.  An  ex- 
ception was  permitted  at  the  sacrifices 
in  honour  of  Hestia;  comp.  Hetyek, 
fub  ^Raxla;  Zenob.  P^v.  IV.  44. 

I*  Or  €Uii^  thai  is,  coniropn  meals, 


IS  Hence  called  BhUfagnmiur^  that 
is«  Joy  of  sacrifice. 

17  Comp.  WachUry  inErsch  a.  Grub. 
Encycl.in.iv.  134, 135. 

t«  Comp.  Beda,  Hist  Eceles.  Lib.  L 
c  30. 

>•  Jul  or  Jol,  or  in  Norway  Hid- 
svetrar-blot  or  Therrablot 

M  The  Midsommergilde. 

<  1  Comp.  Waehter^  I.  c  pp.  1 30 — 1 38, 
—  On  the  paschal  sacrifice  of  the  Re- 
brews  and  the  repast  connected  with  it, 
see  Sect,  XVD;  comp.  Mitkn.  Zevach. 
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XL  THE  BLOODLESS  OFFEBING  (nmp  ommpir^).^ 

1.  Its  general  character. 

Yegetable  offerings  presented  to  the  Deitj  from  early  ages,  were 
at  least  co-eyal  with  animal  sacrifices.'  But  in  the  coarse  of  time, 
the  latter  elass  was  regarded  as  pecoliarly  acceptable,  not  only  because 
of  its  superior  value,  implying  a  higher  degree  of  self-abnegation,  but 
also  on  account  of  the  power  of  atonement  specially  attributed  to  the 
blood.  Therefore  yegetable  oblations  were  predominantly  presented 
by  people  of  humbler  means,  and  probably  formed  but  a  subordinate 
gift  eyen  of  agriculturists.  Gradually,  howeyer,  the  notion  evidently 
prevailed  that^  as  human  repasts'  do  not  consist  of  meat  alone,  but 
require  the  addition  of  vegetable  or  cereal  food  and  of  wine,  all  sacri- 
fices offered  to  the  Deity  ought  to  be  composed  of  the  same  leading 
elements.   Hence  the  Greeks  and  Romans  invariably   accompanied 


>  From  T\3ffio  present  a  i^(comp. 
Gen.  XXXIL  H,  19;  Xlill.  11;  Judg. 
m.  15;  benceSept  I/mov  in  2  Ki.Vm. 
8;  Hos.  X.  6;  see  /.  C.  FoibroiA,  De 
sacrificio  farreoHebraeorum  cum  simi- 
libus  aljtram  gentium  ritibos  compt- 
rato,  pp.  12 — 14;  Sept  in  Neh.  XUl.  5 
and  2  Chr.  YD.  7  #iara«,  eomp.  in  the 
old  religious  language  of  the  Romans 
pcrrielae^  the  parts  of  the  victim  laid 
before  the  gods,  from  porricere  for 
prq/ieere^  see  p.  204),  not  from  nrU 
to  lead  up  (Buxtori),  nor  from  HJ  to 
submit,  to  show  submission  (Meclclen- 
burg).  Although  the  term  nnjp  gift 
originally  comprised  all  vegetable  ob- 
lations of  whatever  kind  (Comp.  Gen. 
rV.  3),  nay  applied  to  all,  even  to 
animal,  sacrifices  (Gen.  IV.  5;  perhaps 
also  1  Ki.  XVIIL  29;  2KL  m.  20;  Dan. 
IX.  21 ;  tee  p.  72 ;  comp.  however,  p.  36, 
and  infra\  hence  Sept.,  generally, 
^voia  or  6u^  ^vcta^  or  ir^«cfo^ 
Aq.  ^M^,  and  Vulg.  oblatio  or  oblatio 
sacrificii  or  sacrificinm.  Lev.  IL  3),  it 
is  in  the  Levitical  law  restricted  to 
cereai  offerings,  whether  consisting 
of  roasted  ears  of  com  or  plain  flour, 
of  cakes,  bread,  or  flour  prepared  in 
various  ways  (therefore  the  Sept  etfU- 


&aX$^  inUv.DL  4;  Isak  1. 13;  LXVI.3, 
the  Vulg.  simila  in  Lev.  IX.  4,  the 
Syriac  translation  has  NTDDorTO")lp 
NTDOl  oblatio  simiiae,  Michael.  Mehl- 
opfer,  besides  nnblutiges  Opfer).  The 
rendering  of  Luther  and  the  English 
Version  —  Spcisopfer,  meat-oflcring 
—  appears  in  some  way  to  qualify  the 
general  term,  without  however  remov- 
ing its  indistinctness;  yet  the  sacrifi- 
cial UbleU  of  Marseilles  (line  12)  and 
of  Carthage  (1.  9)  have  the  combina- 
tion US  rot  an  (animal)  sacrifice  with 
(vegeUble)  food  (nV  —  TS  or  TnS, 
Ps.  CXXXII.  15;  Neh.  XHI.  15;  Gen. 
XLV.  21 ;  Exod.  XII.  39;  etc.;  Arab. 
4>k ),  besides  pv  rOT  a  sacrifice  with 

oil;  whether  the  oil  was  mixed  with  it 
(corresponding  io  pn;  oH?  nbn  in 
Exod.  XXIX.  23;  Lev.  VIH.  26,  or 
ptG  niVlbs  in  Exod.  XXDC.  2),  or 
formed  an  accompanying  libation:  the 
inscription  of  CaHhage  has  also  tJSt 
nrUOS  (line  10). 

>  Comp.  Gen.  IV.  3 ;  see  Sect  II :  the 
comprehensiveness  of  the  original 
meaning  of  the  term  nrUO  bespeaks 
also  a  period  when  vegetables  formed 
the  principal  gi/ls  or  saerifiets;  as  the 
history  of  saoificet  naturally  suggests. 
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animal  sacrifices  with  salted  grits ;'  and  the  Levitical  law  ordained  that 
all  usual  holocausts  and  thank-offerings,  whether  presented  on  ordi- 
nary days  dr  on  sabbaths  and  festiyals/  whether  in  consequence  of 
TOWS  or  as  yoluntary  gifts,  whether  by  Israelites  or  strangers,  should 
be  supplemented  by  yegetable  and  drink-offerings;'  it  never  omitted 
to  repeat  that  iiyunction  with  respect  to  the  regular  and  public  burnt- 
offerings,  those  killed  every  morning  and  evening,*  on  every  sabbath^ 
and  day  of  the  new-moon, '  on  the  three  great  agricultural  festivals,* 
on  the  "Day  of  Memorial",  the  first  of  the  seventh  month,  *  *  and  the  Day 
of  Atonement;*^  and  it  extended  the  regulation  to  a  variety  of  specisl 
sacrifices,  as  those  presented  after  recovery  from  leprosy,  or  at  the  end 
of  the  Nazirites  time  of  seclusion.^'  The  cereal  oblation  was,  with 
regard  to  the  quantity  of  the  materials,  nicely  varied  according  to  the 
species  of  animals  which  composed  the  bloody  sacrifice,  and  increased 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  that  it  might  strikingly  retain  its  cha- 
racter as  a  subordinate  accessory.  For  the  Law  prescribed  that  each 
lamb  or  goat  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a  minchah  of  one  tenth  of  an 
ephah  of  fiour,  mingled  with  one  fourth  of  a  hin  of  oil;  each  ram  by 
two  omers  of  fioar,  mingled  with  one  third  of  a  hin  of  oil;  and  each 
bullock  by  three  omers  of  fiour,  mingled  with  half  a  hin  of  oil:  if  more 
than  one  animal  was  sacrificed,  the  udnckah  was  to  be  maltiplied 
accordingly."  It  is  evident  that  these  arangements  were  based  on 
customs  dating  from  very  remote  epochs,  when  the  idea  of  sacrifice 
was  still  associated  with  the  rude  and  gross  conception  of  food  offered 
to  the  deity; '^  thoogh  this  view  is  neither  sanctioned  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, nor  attributable  to  the  Levitical  legislators. ' '  Bloodless  offerings 
were,  however,  ordered  only  with  quadrupeds;  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  ordinarily  coupled  with  birds,  probably  because  the  latter 


>  The  •vXal  or  oi^ioj^vrcu,  mola 
salsa;  see  p.  112,  note  9. 

4  Comp.  Num.  XV.  3,  DDnjn03; 
the  contrary  views  (Maimon,  Praef.  in 
Zevach.,  Blaas.  Hakkorb.  e.  3)  are 
therefore  unseriptural. 

•  Num.  XV.  3 — 9,  14 — 16;  comp. 
Lev.  VIL  12,  13. 

•  Exod.  XXTX.  40,  41 ;  and  hence 

called  Ton  nruD. 

V  Num.  XXVm.  9. 

•  Nam.XXVni.  12— 14. 

•  Nam.  XXVm.  20,  21, 28,  29;  Uv. 
XXm.  13,  18. 

It  Num.  XXIX.  3. 


11  Num.  XXIX.  9,  10:  all  which  were 
")Dy  nirUD ;  comp.  in  general  Sect  Xffl. 

u  Comp.  Lev.  XIV.  10,  20,  21,  31; 
Num.  VI.  15, 17;  comp.  Exod.  XXIX. 
2,  23 ;  Lev.  VIII.  26 ;  see  also  Mishk. 
Menach.  VII.  2. 

1)  See  Num.  XV.  4 — 12;  comp. 
XXVin.  5,  9,  12,  14,  20,  21,  28,  29; 
XXIX.  3,  4,9,  10, 14. 15;  Uv.XIV.21. 
The  Mishnah  01«nach.  IX.  1)  believes 
that  every  omer  was  to  be  meted  out 
separately  in  a  measure  holding  that 
quantity. 

i«  See  p.  7;  comp.  Judg.  VI.  19,  20. 

»  See  p.  8. 
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were,  as  a  role,  presented  by  poorer  persons,  to  whom  an  additional 
oblation  would  have  been  burdensome;  although  in  exceptional  cases 
the  rule  was  departed  from.  ^  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  their 
omission  with  the  paschal  lamb,  or  with  the  firstlings  and  tithes  of 
animals;  for  the  former,  peculiar  in  yarious  points  and  almost  sui 
generis,  was  in  itself  and  exclusiyely  characteristic  of  the  occasion, 
and  the  latter  were  gifts  rather  than  sacrifices,  and  therefore  required 
no  complements.  But  it  is  certainly  remarkable' that  they  were  also 
suppressed  in  connection  with  sin-offerings,  the  latest  class  of  sacrifice, 
which  may  be  said  to  haie  heen  properly  regulated  in  the  Pentateuch 
only;'  this  exception  may  indeed  haye  been  partially  suggested  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  sin-offerings  were  pre-eminently  the  exprn-- 
iing^  that  is,  symbolically,  the  bloody  sacrifices,*  but  partially  also 
by  the  legislator's  desire  of  diyesting  those  most  solemn  offerings  from 
all  accessoriee^at  haye  no  bearing  upon  their  innermost  nature  tfnd 
import^  and  of  absolutely  deprtying  them  of  the  character* of  social 
cheerfUness.^  Howeyer,  he  preseryed  the  custom  of  the  mmehah  in 
coigunction  with  holocausts  and  thank-offerings;  he  could  apprehend 
no  abuse  of  it^  because  its  meaning  was  unmistakably  disclosed  by 
the  whole  spirit  of  his  code;  he  might  reasonably  expect  that  its  earliest 
origin  would  gradually  be  effaced  and  forgotten,  and  that  it  would  be 
understood  in  harmony  with  the  Leyitical  system,  which  commanded 
tbe  Hebrews  to  offer  to  the  Deity  the  chief  objects  of  their  wealth  and 
their  food|  of  their  cattle  and  cereal  productions.*  And  he  himself  made 
an  important  step  towards  maintaining  the  spiritual  character  of  the 
mmekak  by  rigidly  exclading,  except  in  a  few  significant  instances,* 
leapened  bread,  and  by  thus  marking  the  oblations  as  holy.^ 

This  being  the  manifest  historical  deyelopment  of  the  practice  and 
the  ordinance,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  yarious  symbolical 
yiews  that  haye  been  proposed  on  the  subject  *As  in  the  bloody  sacri- 
fices**, obsenres  B&hr,"  Hhe  t^3,  the  principle  of  life,  was  giyen  oyer 
with  the  blood,  so  in  the  bloodless  offering,  which  formed  its  accessory, 
those  substances  were  surrendered  which  preserye  and  support  the 


t  Corop.  LcT.  xrv.  21. 31  (-^jf  rhy 
nmon). 

s  In  Lev.  XIV.  10,  20,  the  nfUO 
belonged  to  the  holoctust,  not  to  the 
tin-«ffeting. 

>  Comp.  B4kr,  Symb.  D.  398. 

«  See  Sect  XV. 

i  Comp.  pp.  78,  81,  85.  Ewald  ob- 
senres JQStly  with  regtrd  to  the  shew- 


bread,  thtt  they  **stand  in  the  Jahveh- 
religion  like  an  isolated  instance  enti- 
rely apart  from  the  other  offerings**  or 
as  "a  hallowed  remnant  from  a  very 
different  age**  (Alterth.  p.  28;  eomp. 
p.  121). 

•  Lev.Vn.l3|XXnL17. 

f  See  pp.  133—135. 

B  Symb.  n.  216. 
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blood  and  thereby  the  ^X'*  Howeyer,  this  opinion,  proceeding  as  it 
does  from  the  author's  erroneons  estimate  of  the  nature  of  the  minehah 
(see  infra),  is  untenable:  for  in  most  cases,  a  small  portion  or  a  hand- 
ful onlj  of  the  bloodless  offering  was  burnt  on  the  altar ;  animals  were 
appointed  for  sacrifices,  not  less  than  cereals  and  yegetables,  on  account 
of  their  nutritious  and  life-sustaining  power;  and  these  cereals  and 
Yegetables  are  the  food  of  man,  and  not  of  the  animals  whose  blood 
was  poured  out^  a  circumstance  the  more  fatal  to  that  new,  as  its 
framer  rejects  the  idea  of  a  real  substitution.*  Others,  on  the  contrary,- 
insisting  that  the  sacrifices  are  in  all  cases  an  exchange  of  life  for 
life,  haye  laboured  to  yindicate  this  meaning  for  the  bloodless  offerings 
likewise,  declaring  that  the  plants  also  haye  a  soul  or  VDJ,  which  can 
be  giyen  up  for  the  life  of  man,  and  that  their  soul  manifests  itself  in 
the  odour  or  fragrance :  but  there  is  not  the  remotest  proof  of  this 
conception  haying  obtained  among  the  ancient  Hebrews,'^  although 
later  Jewish  writers  attributed  to  the  plants  a  ''germinating  soul'V^ 
and  Oreek  and  Soman  authors  currently  entertained  the  same  idea.*' 
Nay  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  a  certain  opposition  in  which 
the  animal  and  yegetable  offerings  are  placed  in  the  Pentateuch:  the 
domestic  beasts,  comparatiyely  requiring  but  little  care,  possess  a  certain 
physical  affinity  with  man,*'  which  renders  them  fit  to  senre  as  substi- 
tutes in  his  stead,  while  the  cereal  productions  are  the  inert  results  of 
his  exertion  toilsomely  forced  from  a  reluctant  soil;  the  former  repre- 
sented therefore  predominantly  the  person  and  wealth,  the  latter,  offered 
as  they  were  not  in  their  raw  and  natural  state  but  skilfully  prepared 
and  combined,  pointed  to  the  labour  and  ayocation  of  the  worshipper; 
so  that  both  united  aptly  reflected  his  entire  life  and  existence.  ^^ 


•  See  Sect  XVIU. 

!•  The  terms  jDoa  imo^  pi  rrr 

(Ho».XIV.8).  or  WW  pNS  ppP  OH 
Vn^  niD\*)9i;31  (Job.XlV.  S),  and  the 
like,  tre  poetical  metaphon,  and  so 
Iforai.  Epist.  L  xii.  21  (venun  sen  pisees 
sen  porrum  et  caepe  tnicidas);  Slat 
Theb.  V.  527,  528  (percassae  calidis 
alflatibus  hcrbae.Qua  talit  oracadunt). 

ti  nnoisn  VSJ,  KHmeki  on  Ps. 
LXXVIIl.  47. 

»  Comp.  Porpkyr.  De  Abst  I.  18, 

Maxim.  Tyr.  Diss.  XXVn,  rvr^  mtA 
x^  if^flrviop  Koi  Jbta&iq^  or  mtvmr^i 
&il^9  ^vtf  waxA  xi  l>»fv/or;  Soitea^ 
Epist  VI.  6  (58),  placet  enim  tatU  et 


bustis  aniniam  inessc,  itaqoe  et  Tivere 
ilia  et  mori  dicimus. 

IS  Comp.  Theophr,  in  Porph.Abstn. 
22,  Tf c  fo^  f^ia^  ««^  x^^  irt^  x^ 
avYftvi^  alo&^9m^  narra  aart/ev- 
oijff  ...oIkcSb  Jvat  99/iKm9  xa  JUajtii  xmw 

>«  Yet  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  the 
bloody  and  the  bloodiest  saerifices 
were  entirely  difTcrcnt  in  their  ends 
and  objects,  that  **the  former  aimed  at 
atonement  fOS/),  the  latter  at  thanks- 
giving" (iTOmb;  so  Kliefolh,  1.  c.  p.  87): 
the  vegetable  sin^flering  was  pre- 
sented for  atonement,  and  eucharistie 
oflerings  were  frequently  of  the  bloody 
kind.   The  tendency  of  both  clasMaV% 
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Again,  the  mtnehahhas  been  explained  as  the  earthly  foundation  of  the 
heavenly  worship  represented  by  animal  sacrifices;^  or  as  the  spiritnal 
food,  which  mirrored  forth  the  Israelites*  mission  and  work  in  the  vineyard 
of  the  Lord,  or  the  duty  imposed  upon  them  by  their  covenant  with 
Ood;*  or,  strange  to  say,  as  a  fine  of  property  which  the  offerer  inflicted 
upon  himself,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  animal  sacrifices  involved 
both  such  a  fine  and  the  idea  of  capital  punishment^'  notions  utterly 
foreign  to  the  system  of  Hebrew  sacrifices ;  or  as  *zeal  in  good  works**,  ^ 
so  that^  in  connection  with  the  holocaust  and  the  thank-offering,  it  was 
meant  to  impress  the  uselessness  of  sanctification  and  confession  with- 
out the  practical  exercise  of  virtue:  of  which  interpretations  we  can 
discover  no  trace  whatever  in  the  Old  Testament;  it  is  indeed  difficult 
to  understand  why  vegetables  and  cereals  should  recall  the  notions  of 
good  works  and  of  *purity**'  more  decidedly  than  animal  sacrifices, 
several  classes  of  which  symbolise  the  perfect  and  unconditional  devo- 
tion to  a  pious  life.  But  curious  as  these  views  are,  they  are  surpassed 
by  the  almost  incredible  conceit  that  the  tmnchah  points  to  Hhe  mission- 
ary seal**  of  Christianity  among  the  Jews.* 

However,  a  mincfiah  was,  under  various  circumstances,  also  pre- 
sented as  an  independent  sacrifice,^  by  the  nation  every  sabbath  when 
the  twelve  cakes  of  shew-bread  were  placed  on  the  golden  Table 
in  the  Holy,  on  the  second  day  of  Passover  when  the  first  sheaf  of 
ripe  barley,*  and  on  Pentecost  when  the  first  loaves  from  the  new 
wheat  were  presented  ;*  by  the  High-priest  on  the  day  of  his  initiation, 
when  the  offering,  like  every  bloodless  oblation  of  priests,  was  burnt 
entirely;**  by  the  very  poor  as  a  sin-offering*'  for  certain  offences, 


identical,  thougph  the  blood  was  deemed 
chiefly  iiistrninental   for  propilittion, 
and  the  cereal  oblations  were  predo- 
minantly eucharistic  in  their  nature. 
1  Jfeumann^  Sacra  V.T.  salutar.  p.  6. 

>  Kurlx,  Opferc.  pp.  242,  243,  inap- 
propriately referring  to  John  IV.  32, 33 ; 
VI.  27. 

>  Thalho/er,  L  c  p.  39. 

*  Hmgstenherg^  Opfer,  p.  44,  and 
others. 

*  SoLewysohn^  Opfer,  §10;  see  Lev. 
XI.  37;  comp.Blal.  1. 11 ;  !sai.LXVI.20. 

*  Hengsienherg^  Opfer,  p.  45,  fanci- 
fully leaning  on  Inai.  LXVI.  20;  Rom. 
XV.  16.  The  view  that  the  Hebrew 
wninektih  is  a  type  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, maintained  especially  by  the  Ca- 


tholic Church,  is  inappropriate,  because 
no  pari  of  it  was  allowed  to  the  people 
—  independently  of  the  objectionable 
nature  of  all  typical  expositions,  see 
p.  166;  comp.  also  Hoeflmg^  Origenif 
doctrin.  de  sacrif.  Christian.  IL  26— 32. 
7  Termed  in  Jewish  writings  HINSl 
psy  0S3,  in  contradistinction  to  those 
accompanying   an    animal   sacrifice, 

ni\7\  oy  mosx 
•  noyn  nruo.  Lev.  xxm.  lo,  ii ; 

comp.  p.  121. 

0  nnn  nruo  (Uv.xxm.  i6;  Num. 

XXVm.  26)  or  OnTDa    (Lev.    XXffl. 
17,  20). 

tt  -pj^n  nrno,  Uv.  Vl.  12— 16;  see 
notes  in  loc 

tt  NDin  nmo. 
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instead  of  an  animal  sacrifice,  when  oil  and  frank-incensOi  the  emblems 
of  holiness  and  defotioD,  were  excluded;*'  and  by  the  wife  suspected 
and  accused  of  infidelity,  *'  when  not  only  oil  and  incense  were  afoided, 
but  ordinary  barley-meal  was  employed  instead  of  fine  wheaten  flour 
required  for  eyery  other  minchah.^*  In  nearly  all  these  cases  the 
mmehah  was  prescribed  to  consist  of  not  less  than  one  tenth  of  an 
ephah,  or  an  omer, '  *  of  flour,  **  from  the  reason  aboTO  alluded  to,  that 
so  much  was  supposed  to  be  required  for  the  daily  food  of  one  man.  *^ 
The  only  exception  admitted  in  the  Law  was  the  bloodless  oblation 
presented  by  the  High-priest  on  the  day  of  his  consecration,  which  was 
limited  to  one  half  of  an  omer,  from  considerations  pointed  out  in  another 
place.*'  Jewish  tradition  fixed  the  rule  that  no  single  priyate  and 
yoluntary  minchah  should  exceed  60  omers,  since  the  amplest  public 
mmehah  —  that  offered  on  the  first  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  if 
happening  on  a  Sabbath  —  consisted  of  6 1  omers,  **  and  it  was  deemed 
appropriate  that  the  former  should  be  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  latter.'* 
The  instances  aboye  enumerated  proye  sufficiently  that  it  is  idle 
to  deny,  as  has  frequently  been  done,  the  independent  character  of  the 
bloodless  offerings;'*  the  facts  that  they  accompanied  the  greater 
number  of  animal  sacrifices,  and  that  for  such  cases  the  quantity  of 
the  materials  to  be  used  was  fixed  by  the  Law,"  afford  no  conclusiye 
proofs;  for  holocausts  and  bumt-offeriogs  were  yery  frequently  killed 
together;"  can  it  thence  be  inferred  that  they  were  neyer  presented 
separately?  The  minchah  is,  no  less  than  the  animal  sacrifices,  called  *an 
offering  made  by  fire  to  the  Lord**  or  *food  of  the  Lord.**  '^  The  sheaf  on 
Passoyer  and  the  loayes  on  Pentecost  were  manifestly  the  principal  offerings 


t*  Lev.  V.  11 — 13;  comp.  vers.l — 5; 
see  Sect  XV. 

ti  noYO  nruD  or  nwjp. 

t4  Num.  V.  15,  16,  25,  26;  comp. 
Uv.II.  1,  4,  5,  7;  tec  pp.  103,  120. 
On  the  exagg^atcd  fcrupuloiisnets  of 
the  liter  Jews  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
cellence and  parity  of  the  floor  see 
MiikMh,  Menach.  VI.  5—1 0  (the  wheat 
was  to  be  rubbed  in  the  hands  300 
times  and  beaten  500  times;  the  flour 
had  to  pass  through  11  to  13  sieves; 
etc.);  comp.  VUI.  1  (DHO  p^  )bl 
VDIDH  p  HhH\  2. 

w  HDNH  nnwy  or  inry  or  noy. 

See  notes  on  Exod.  XVL  16,  36. 
tt  Lev.  V.  11 ;  comp.  XXHL  17.  * 
n  Exod.  XVL  16—18;  see  p.  104* 


Each  of  the  twelve  sbew-bread  con- 
tained /jvo  omers  of  flour  (Lev.  XXTV.  5). 

I*  Lev.  VI.  13;  sec  (}omm.  in  loc. 

>•  Viz.  39  omers  with  the  13  bulls, 
14  with  the  14  lambs,  4  with  the  2 
rams,  2  with  the  ordinary  on  daily  2 
lambs,  and  2  with  the  2  lambs  of  the 
sabbath  sacrifice;  comp.  Nnm.  XXIX. 
12—16;  see  Sect  XX. 

^  Mishn,  Menach.  XII.  4;  comp.  IX. 
3 ;  XliL  1 ;  Taim.  Menach.  1036. 

»  So  Bdkr,  Symb.  IL  199,  265; 
Htngsiemb.  Opfer,  p.  95;  Ktte/bik,  I  e. 
p.  116;  a.  o.  »  Num.  XV. 

1—18;  see  supra.       >>  SeeSectXHI. 

>«  nvT^  n«fN  (Uv.  n.  le)  or  on^ 

•nv?  (XXUL  7;  comp.XXI.  6, 8, 17,  21, 
22;XXIL25;ete«V 
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of  those  festiyals,  to  which  the  animal  sacrifices  were  joined  as  collate- 
ralf  if  not  subordinate,  as  is  manifest  from  the  wording  of  the  commands, 
"On  the  day  when  you  wave  the  sheaf,  you  shali  offer  a  lamb  without 
blemish**  etc.;  ^  and,  ^ou  shali  bring  out  of  your  habitations  two  waye 
loayes . . .  and  you  shall  offer  with  the  bread  seyen  lambs  without  blemish 
of  the  first  year*'  etc*  Nay  on  the  second  day  of  Passoyer,  the  holo- 
caust of  one  lamb  was,  contrary  to  the  general  rule,  accompanied  by  a 
ndnehah  of  imo  tenths  of  an  ephah  of  fiour  instead  of  one,  evidently 
because  the  firstfruit-sheaf  presented  on  the  same  day  was  regarded  as 
eqniyalent  to  a  sacrificial  animal.'  It  is  eyen  not  improbable  that  for 
long  periods,  reaching  to  the  later  times  of  the  monarchy,  a  bloodless 
offering  alone  was  publicly  presented  in  the  eyening,  and  not  an  animal 
holocaust  with  its  accompanying  mthrAoA^  as  ordained  in  the  Pentateuch. 
If  some  passages  are  indistinct,^  one  at  least  is  conclusiye:  the  king 
Ahai  commanded  the  priest  Uriah  to  bum  on  the  great  altar  which  he 
had  erected  after  the  admired  pattern  of  one  of  Damascus  Hhe  burnt- 
offering  of  the  morning  and  the  minehah  of  the  eyening** ;'  so  that  the 
.latter  was  eyidentlj  a  chief  offering  exactly  like  the  former;  and  if  it  be 
contended  that  the  term  miMchoA  is  there,  as  in  some  other  instances, 
synonymous  with  sacrifice  in  general  and  therefore  means  animal  holo- 
caust, this  supposition  is  oyerthrown  by  the  words  which  follow,  ''and 
the  burnt-offering  of  the  king  and  his  minehah,  and  the  burnt-offering 
of  all  the  people  of  the  land  and  their  minehah  and  their  drink-of[ering.** 
Horeoyer,  the  yery  laws  which  eigoin  merely  fiour  with  oil  as  an  aee&m^ 
ponying  nrUD,  proye  that  the  yaried  and  yery  different  forms  of  blood- 
less offerings  mentioned  in  the  introductory  sections  of  Leyiticus  were 
meant  as  independent  oblations.    For  as  the  first  chapter  treats  of 
holocausts  and  the  third  of  thank-offerings,  so  the  second  detaOs  the 
commands  regarding  the  minehah,  which,  according  to  the  whole  tenour 
of  that  code  of  laws,  is  no  less  a  distinct  class  of  sacrifice  than  the  two 
kinds  between  which  it  is  introduced,  and  than  the  expiatory  offerings 
by  which  it  is  followed.*   It  may  be  that  the  bread  and  flour  (or  com) 


t  Comp.  Ley.  XXIII.  12. 

s  Ley.XXin.  17,  IS;  comp. 
Menaeh.  IV.  3. 

*  Lev.  XXm.  13. 

4  1  Ki.  XVIIL  29;  2  Ki.  IH.  20;  Dan. 
DL  21.  The  reasons  suggested  by 
Ligfatfoot  (0pp.  I.  715)  in  cxpUniaion 
of  the  fOMigt  in  Daniel,  ire  not  to  the 
purpose. 

•  2  Ki.  XVI.  15,  Thjnw  nopn 
^  sipn  nrmmMi  npnn;  see  p.  36. 


•  Comp.  Tlp^D  DTN  (Lev.  1. 2)  and 
Snprr^S  rSUI  (Lev.  II.  l);  comp.  also 
Maiman,  Prcf.  to  Bfenach. ;  Thaihofer^ 
L  c  pp.  51  1^.,  112  tqq,\  S(6cki,  Das 
Opfer  nach  sciiicm  Wesen  und  seiner 
(«eschichte,  pp.  287  tqq.;  Ktil^  Luther. 
Zeitschr.  1860,  p.  610;  Arch&oLD.215; 
Avrlz,  Opfercpp.  260— 270  (modifying 
his  opinion  expressed  in  his  earlier 
work  on  the  subjeet) ;  OhUr  in  HerzogV 
Real-EncycL  1.  c  p.  621. 
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of  the  bloodldtt  offerings  corresponded  with  the  body  or  flesh 'of  the 
bloody  sacrifices,  the  oil  of  the  one  with  the  burnt  fat  of  the  other, 
and  the  (red)  wine  of  the  former  with  the  blood  of  the  latter;^  but 
these  yery  analogies  tend  to  corroborate  the  independent  nature  of  the 
minehah,  which  in  eyery  essential  point  consisted  of  its  own  components 
and  rites,  and  did  not  require  the  support  of  the  more  imposing  class 
of  offerings. 

2.  Mode  of  Oblation. 

The  minehah  which  formed  the  accompaniment  of  bomt-offerings 
and  thank-offerings,  was  always  fine  wheaten  fionr,  merely  ^mingled 
withoiL* 

Now,  if  it  belonged  to  a  holocaust,  it  is  most  natural  to  Suppose 
that  it  was,  like  the  animal,  burnt  entirely  on  the  altar,  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  the  class ;  and  thus  the  Law  ordains  it  in  one  partl- 
cnlar  case;*  though  it  appears  that  the  practice  was  not  settled  in  this 
respect,  and  that,  in  some  instances,  a  small  part  only  was  bnmt,  so 
that  the  mmchah  strikingly  maintained  its  distinct  character,  as  is 
clearly  stated  in  one  passage  at  least  > «  If  it  belonged  to  a  thank- 
offering,  it  sufficed  in  all  cases  to  deyote  to  the  altar  a  part  only,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  yictim  which  constituted  the  principal  sacrifice. 

But  if  the  minehah  was  presented  alone  as  a  yoluntary  gift  or  in 
consequence  of  a  yow,  it  could  be  offered  in  yarious  forms  and  with 
different  ceremonies. 

If  it  simply  consisted  of  fine  fionr,  unprepared,  the  offerer  mixed 
it  with  salt,  poured  oil,  and  put  frank-incense  upon  it  In  this  state  he 
handed  it  oyer  to  the  priests,  one  of  whom  then  took  off  a  portion, 
designated  as  *a  handful**  (yep  t6c\  *  *  of  the  floor  together  with  the 
oil  that  was  upon  it  and  all  the  frank-incense,  and  burnt  it  to  God  on 
the  brazen  altar  in  the  Court,  as  ^a  merooriar'  (ni3T^)  or  a  tribute  of 


f  -See  Bahr,  Symb.  II.  215;  though 
the  ptrallds  arc  but  vtguc,  and  can- 
not be  pressed  closely;  comp.  Kurlz^ 
Opferc.  pp.  244,  245. 

B  On  the  various  kinds  of  oil  used 
in  the  later  Temple-service  see  Miihn, 
Menacb.  Vm.  4  fHhere  are  three  kinds 
of  olives  and  each  yields  three  kinds 
of  oil*');  see  supra  pp.  104,  105. 

t  Lev.  XrV.  20,  "and  the  priest  shall 
bum  the  burnt-offering  and  the  blood- 
less offering  upon  the  altar**;  and  the 
same  view  is  taken  by  many  writers 
(comp.  Wmer^  L  c.  11.  494;  KeU,  Ar- 


chaol.  IT.  256;  Ohitr,  L  e.  p.  634; 
Thalhofer^  I.e.  p.  113  tfq,  a.o.;  on  the 
other  hand  Ewaid,  Alterth.  p.  51 ;  bttt 

Lev.  vu.  10  (|o«b  rM>2  nruD  bi 

'D)  HDm)  does  not  prove  his  opinion. 

I*  Lev.  IX.  16,  17,  "and  he  brought 
the  burnt-offering,  and  offered  it  ac- 
cording to  the  law;  and  he  brought 
the  bloodless  offering,  and  took  a  hand- 
ful thereof  and  burnt  it  upon  the  ahtr**; 
comp.  Kurtz  1.  c.  p.  269. 

II  Lev.  n.  2;  V.  12;  VI. 8;  and  in 
IX.  17  the  act  is  described  1DD  HVon 
UDD. 
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homage;  the  rest^  belonged  to  ''Aaron  and  hia  sons**,  that  is,  to  the 
priests  generally,  as  common  property.'  Jewish  tradition  maintains 
that  the  act  of  taking  off  {rvt^Dp)  was  performed  with  the  right  hand 
in  a  pecoliar  manner,'  at  the  south-western  comer  of  the  altar,  and 
that  a  handful  was  taken  off  from  eyory  omer  of  which  the  minchah 
consisted:^  which  arrangements  hare  no  foundation  in  the  Law;  the 
last  is  eyen  contrary  to  it;  but  it  is  certainly  correct  that  |io  one  ex- 
cept a  priest  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity  and  fiilly  robed  in  his  official 
yestmentSi  was  permitted  to  perform  the  rite ;'  for  it  belonged  to  those 
essential  acts  which  stamped  tbe  gift  as  a  sacrifice.* 

If  the  oblation  was  composed  of  unleayened  cakes  or  wafers^  baked 
in  the  oven,^  the  offerer  carefully  mingled  the  former  and  ''anointed*' 
or  brushed  oyer  the  latter  with  oil,*  not  forgetting  the  indispensable 
salt,  and  brought  them  to  the  officiating  priest;  the  latter  took  off 
a  part,  probably  a  handful,^*  and  burnt  it  on  the  altar  of  holocausts 
as  *a  memorial*'  to  God;  *  ^  the  remainder  belonged  to  himself,  * '  or  was, 
according  to  a  later  regulation,  left  to  his  whole  order,  like  the  offer- 
ings of  the  preceding  class.  ^ ' 


t  Termed  bN'W  nirODnV;  comp. 
Mithn.  Zevach.  IX.  5;  Mcntch.  VI.  1. 

*  Lev.  II.  1 — 3,  tnd  Comm.  in  loc; 
Vn,  10;  p.  210. 

s  The  priest  spread  his  three  middle 
fin^rs  over  the  palm  of  his  hand(DBnD 
TV  DD  hy  rnVDSN  rw,  Mishn,  Me- 
nach.  I.  2),  and  took  care  that  nothing 
of  the  nnJD  reached  over  the  thumb 
or  the  little  finger,  whieh  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  difficult  priestly 
operations,  like  Hp^^D  —  a  puerility 
rejected  hyMaimouidcs  and  others.  On 
the  contrary,  f  Dp  H^t^  seems  to  be  a 
full  and  ample  portion  (comp.  D^in3p7, 
Gen.  XLL  47). 

4  trw  pSbv^  mn  fop;  comp. 

Sipkra  VI.  3. 

*  Miihn.  Menach.  1. 2 ;  excluded  were 
•)T,  plN,  DP  ^OD,  Dnoa  nDlHD,  etc., 
in  fact  the  same  who  were  disquali- 
fied from  ^receiving  the'  blood**  of 
victims  (see  p.  190;  comp.  MUkn,  Ze- 
vach.  II.  1). 

*  Hence  the  canon  iV^NI  HlPDpD 
n)VD  nUR3. 

T  n)»e  t\hn  or  nwo  Y7^  (»«« 


p.  104;  %W\  is  hardly  to  be  derived 
from  T^n  to  go  in  a  circle,  so  that  it 
would  be  a  round  cake,  like  ")33, 
Exod.  XXDC.  23),  according  to  tradi- 
tion, 10  in  number,  as  in  all  similar 
minehahi  (MisAn,  Menach.  VI.  5,  hD 

-wv  -wy  nwD  nimon). 

8  ^MD  HDND. 

•  niWD  and  D^mC^,  see  p.  105. 
TheMishnah  observes  (Menach.  VI.  3), 
that  all  minchaht  prepared  in  a  pan  or 
cauldron  require  a  threefold  applica- 
tion of  oil —  first  some  of  it  is  put  into 
the  vessel,  and  then  the  flour,  after 
which  oil  is  again  mixed  with  the 
meal;  and  when  the  dough  has  been 
baked  and  divided  into  pieces,  oil  is 
a  third  time  put  over  it 

^^  According  to  tradition,  again  at  the 
south-western  comer  of  the  brazen  altar. 

11  For  n^HO  (in  Lev.  IL  h)  refers  to 
the  three  kinds  of  bloodless  offerings 
last  named  in  the  text,  those  prepared 
in  the  oven,  the  pan,  and  the  cauldron; 
see  Comm.  in  loc;  comp.  Miikn.  Me- 
nach. VL  1.  IS  Uv.  VIL  9. 

i>  Uv.  IL  4;  S-^10;  VH  9.  It  U  im- 
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If  the  minchah  was  to  bo  baked  in  the  pan,  '^  the  offerer  mingled 
it  with  oil  and  Balt^  and  after  haying  baked  the  dough,  divided  it  into 
small  pieces,*^  oyer  which  he  again  poured  oil;  the  priest  then  acted 
precisely  as  in  the  former  case.^* 

If  it  was  cooked  in  a  pot  or  cauldron,  *''  it  was  mixed  with  salt 
and  oil,  and  when  ready,  taken  by  the  offerer  to  the  priest,  who  proceeded 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  has  just  been  stated.^* 

The  minchah  which  formed  a  part  of  the  praise-offering  (mV^  nsp 
consisted  of  unleav^ed  cakes  mingled  with  oil,  unleayened  wafers 
anointed,  and  cakes  po'ured  oyer  with  oil  and  prepared  of  fine  fiour  that 
had  been  soaked  (n^r^D)  in  that  fluid;**  to  those  three  kinds  of  cake 
were  added  loaves  of  leavened  bread  to  be  eaten  at  the  repast  which 
followed  the  offering:  the  acting  priest  received  one  piece  of  each  of 
the  four  cereal  oblations.'®  —  The  High -priest,  on  the  day  of  his  in- 
auguration, presented  both  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening  half  an 
omer  of  fine  flour,  thoroughly  saturated  with  oil,  prepared  in  a  pan, 
and  divided  into  small  pieces,  after  which  it  was  burnt  entirely.'^  — 
As  a  firstfruit-offering  from  the  harvest  it  was  ordained  to  present 
roasted  ears  of  com  from  the  choicest  fields,  upon  which  oil  and  frank- 
incense were  put;  then  the  priest  took  off  and  burnt  "the  memorial*' 
with  all  the  incense  upon  the  altar,  and  kept  the  rest  for  his  own  use.'' 

These  were  the  principal  private  minchahs.^^  Besides  them  some 
were  to  be  presented  in  the  name  of  the  nation.'^ 

A  regular  and  permanent  oblation  of  this  kind  were  the  twelve 


possible  (o  reconcile  the  obvious  con- 
tnidictioD  between  Lev.  VII.  9  and  U.  10. 

u  nariprrtii  nm?. 

t»  D^nsininDf  »eep.  19S;  comp.thc 
curious  Rabbinictl  precepts  in  Miihn. 
Menach.  VI.  4,  whcix*  the  general  prin- 
ciple is  set  forth,  nnt^ii  nimoH  ^2 

It  Uv.  n.  5.  6,  6—10. 

n  nrmp  nmo. 

«*  Lev.  I.  7—10. 

>•  See  Comm.  on  VII.  11—21. 

>•  Lev.  VII.  12—14;  see  Comm.  in 
loc.  Accordini;  to  the  Alishnah  (.Menach. 
VII.  \)ihA%mumchmh  was  made  of  5  scabs 
of  ienualem,  which  were  equivalent 
to  6  such  as  the  Hebrews  knew  in  the 
desert, orto  2  ephahs;  half  of  that  quan- 
tity was  applied  for*tlie  unleavened 
takes.  Tlie  nniH  'HV  iu  Neh.  X1L31, 


presented  by  Nchemiah  as  a  thank- 
offering  at  the  consecration  of  the  wail 
of  Jerusalem,  are  not  two  leaves  {Re- 
land^  Antiqq.  Sacr.  III.  vii.  2),  but 
probably  two  bodies  or  chorusses  of 
men  offering  up  thanks-givings  for  the 
people. 

31  Lev.  VI.  12—16;  seo  ComoL  in 
loc. ;  comp.  Mishn.  Menach.  VL  2. 

3>  Lcv.U.  14 — 16,  and  Comm.  in  loc. 

u  TH^nrUD.  The  cereal  sin-offering 
and  the  "offering  of  jealousy**  have 
above  been  alluded  to  (p.  220;  comp. 
SccU.  XV.  XVI.) ;  on  the  Naziritcs  offer- 
ing at  the  end  of  his  term  of  seclusion 
see  Num.  VL  14 — 20;  and  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  earliest  vegetable  pro- 
ductions see  Deut  XXVL  1—11;  Sam- 
6rrf,  De  Saerit  pp.  92,  93. 
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unloayened  shcnhhread^  which,  each  consisting  of  two  omers  of  fine 
flonr,^  and  arranged  in  two  eqnal  rows  on  the  Table  of  the  Holy,* 
were  renewed  eyery  Sabbath,  and  then  eaten  by  the  priests  in  the 
holy  place  ;^  on  each  row  firank-incense  was  pnt  in  a  golden  cnp* 
to  be  bnmt  *as  a  memorial**,  and  to  typify  that  the  cakes  were  conse- 
crated to  God|*  to  whom  the  people  of  Israel  submitted  their  suppli- 
cation for  their  duly  sastenance  and  who  bonntifnlly  grants  their 
prayer.^  We  cannot  see  that  the  shew-bread  were  intended  to  "intimate 
that  most  nsefdl  of  all  yirtaes^  temperance,  since  to  a  lover  of  wisdom  a 
loaf  is  snfScient  nourishment^  keeping  the  bodies  free  from  mixing  of  the 


1  D^i§)On^  (Exod.XXV.30;  XXXV. 
13;  XXX1X!36;  1  Sam.  XXI.  7;  1  Ki. 
Vn.  48;  2  Chr.  IV.  19),  so  called  be- 
eause  they  were  placed  **before  the 
Lord-  (niiT  0D%  Ex.  XL.  23 ;  Lev. 
XXIV.  8),  in  the  Holy,  towards  the 
Holy  of  Holies  (other  explanations  arc 
arUacial),.  or  tOygB^  DH^  (Neh.  X. 
34;  1  Chr.  iX.  32;'XXUT.  29),  because 
the  loaves  were  **arranged*'  on  the 
Table  (comp.Exod.  XL.  23,  V^V  "pjn^ 
mn^  ^JD^cn^-py;  2Chr.lL3;  XXIX. 
18;  see  U-v.  XXIV.  6),  or  TDJ^.H  CH^ 
(Num.  IV.  7,  Sept  oc  o^oi  ^idtanavxi^^ 
comp.  Lev.  XXIV.  8),  the  permanent 
bread.  —The  loaves  were  undoubtedly 
unleavened,  though,  the  Hebrew  text 
does  not  expressly  state  it;  how  should 
leaven  which  was  excluded  even  from 
the  altar  of  the  Court,  be  brought  into 
the  interior  of  the  Sanctuary?  The 
51ishnah  staler  the  rule,  **all  bloodlesfi 
oblations  were  unleavened,  except  the 
loaves  of  the  praise-offering  and  the 
two  loaves  of  Pentecost**  (Menach.  V. 
I);  and  Josephus  (AnL  lU.  vL6)  de- 
scribes the  »hew-bread  clStV^vc  •  •  • 
wn&u^ov  ndnf  X9B  cUtv^ov. 

s  According  to  the  Mishnah(5Ienach. 
XI.  4),  each  was  10  inches  long,  5 
wide,  and  one  inch  thick,  with  horns 
(ninp)  7  inches  high.  The  prepa- 
ration of  the  cakes  wax  later  entrusted, 
perhaps  hereditarily,  to  the  family 
Garnio  (1D"U  n^3),  which  knew  how 
to  prevent  their  ever  breaking  or  get- 


ting mouldy  (Mishn,  Shekal.  V.  1);  as 
the  holy  incense  was  skilftilly  pre- 
pared .  by  the  family  Aftinms  (m3 
DJH33N). 

'  On  the  mode  in  which  it  was  done 
see  MishnaAt  Menach.  XI.  5--8. 

*  Not  earlier  than  the  ninth,  and 
not  later  than  the  eleventh  day  after 
they  had  been  baked,  according  to 
Niskn.  Menach.  XI.  9. 

*  And  later  also  salt;  tee  p.  110; 
comp.  Pki/o,  ViLMos.111. 10  (f  <ri  t^- 

«ai  cUtf).  According  to  Jewish  wri- 
ters, the  frank-ineense  was  placed 
between  (/]{)  the  two  rows,  in  a  space 
which  was  leA,  two  inches  wide ;  which 
is  both  against  the  meaning:   of  the 

Hebrew  words  (^31  ro^yorrhy  nmi, 

Lev.  XXIV.  7)  and  against  the  spirit 
of  the  command,  which  closely  joins 
the  incense  with  the  shew-bread,  not 
with  the  Table. 

*  Exod.  XXV.  30;  Lev.  XXIV.  6—9 ; 
comp.,  however,  1  Sam.  XXI.  7;  Mark 
II.  20.  See  Comm.  on  Exod.  p.  4S1 ; 
comp.  also  Joseph.  Antiq.  UL  vi.  6;  x. 
7;  Bauer,  Gottesd.  Vert  L  202—210. 

1  On  the  analogy  and  difference 
between  the  shew-bread  and  the  leeti- 
Hernia,  or  holy  cakes,  of  heathen  na- 
tions, see  p.  7;  comp.  BMhr,  Symb.  I. 
435-^38.  It  is  absurd  to  call  the 
former  «Tafelbrod**  or  "Naturalliefe- 
rung  fiir  den  KationalkOnig**;  comp. 
mpra  p.  217. 
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disease,  and  the  intellect  sonnd,  and  healthy  and  sober**;*  or  '^cess- 
antlj  to  keep  alive  the  conyiction  that  the  zeal  in  good  works  is  a 
holy  dnty  of  the  people,  while  their  renewal  on  every  Sabbath  was 
designed  to  point  ont  that  each  zeal  onght  to  gather  fresh  strength  on 
the  days  of  rest  and  devotion  consecrated  to  the  Lord'*;*  or  that  they 
pointed  to  *the  bread  through  which  God  manifests  Himself,  or  by  the 
eating  of  which  the  soul  beholds  God**;'*  while  the  incense  burnt  on 
the  cakes  shows  that  Hhe  good  works  ought  to  be  commenced  and 
carried  ont  with  prayers.*' '  ^  Who  recognises  the  simplicity  of  the 
Scriptures  in  speculations  at  once  mystical  and  playful? 

The  firstfiruit-sheaf  of  barley  prescribed  for  Passover  was  presen- 
ted with  the  rite  of  waving;  a  part  of  it  was  burnt  as  *a  memorial"  on 
the  altar ;  the  rest  was  left  for  the  benefit  of  the  priests.  The  ceremony, 
but  slightly  touched  upon  inthe  Pentateuch,  *>  is  thus  described  in  the 
Mishnah.  After  the  com  that  was  to  compose  the  omer  had  been  cut, 
in  the  night  of  the  fifteenth  of  Nisan,  with  much  ceremonial  by  three 
persons  with  three  scythes,  and  put  into  three  baskets,'*  it  was  taken 
to  the  Court  of  the  Temple ;  the  grains  were  gently  beaten  out  with 
canes  or  stalks  of  plants '  *  to  prevent  their  being  crushed, '  *  thrown  into 
an  iron  pan  (3QN)  perforated  at  the  bottom  to  allow  the  fire  to  pass 
through  eveiywhere,  and  then  spread  on  the  ground  of  the  Court,  so 
that  the  wind  blew  through  them;  they  were  next  put  into  a  coarse 
grits**mill,  and  ground  till  one  tenth  of  an  ephah  of  flour,  that  had 
passed  through  13  sieves,  was  obtained.  Oil,  then  the  flour,  and  oil 
again  were  put  into  a  vessel,  mixed,  and  waved  together  with  frank- 


s  Pkiio,  De  victim,  c.  3,  where  the 
iwehe  eaket  are  taken  to  correspond 
to  the  tw^ve  months,  and  the  two 
rows  in  which  they  were  arranged,  to 
the  equinoxes  (io  also  Joieph.  AnI. 
in.  vii.  7«  J^Mm9^t»al9U  xhiw  iwtmvriv  f /c 
f  #ograiiciityy«C  S»ji^ftir99);  whereas 
they  manifestly  referred  to  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel,  like  the  twelve  pre- 
cious stones  in  the  High-prieft*s  breaM- 
plate;  eooqi.  also  De  ViU  Mos.  in.  10 
(0pp.  II.  151  Mang.  ^  li  x^mMnU  xi&t- 
tu$  jr^^c  relc  /Ps^eJatc  •••  iintd^  xmv 
wwnffmitmm  xa  fi^tm  T^fi|nw»wi 
nxK) 

*  HetigtUmherg,  Opfer,  p.  45;  comp. 
also  Mickmei.  Typ.Gottet^l.  f  28,  ^e 
•hew-bread  are  a  llgore  of  ohedienec 
l4»wards  God  as  manifested  in  the  fruits 


of  gpood  worlcs,  whether  that  obedience 
dwells  in  our  own  heart  or  in  the  breast 
of  our  Mediator**! 

!•  Bdkr,  Symb.1.428;  comp.  pp.425 
— 432;  Salomon.  Tempel,  p.  1 80;  Sidckl, 
I.e.  pp.*  299,  300. 

It  Comp.  Hen^iiemb,  L  c  p.  48. 

>«  Lev.XXin.  10,  11. 

ts  Miikmah^  Menach.X.  1 — 3;  comp. 
9,  **the  omer  ought  to  be  brought  from 
standing  not  from  cut  com,  from  fresh 
not  dry  ears,  by  night  not  by  day**, 
though  the  reverse  did  not  make  the 
act  unlawful. 

u  mw  DX33in  wrr^pai  oopa. 

ts  Or  according  to  other  authorities, 
the  ear*  were  roasted  by  the  Are,  comp. 

Lev.  II.  14,  a^2i«  •  •  •  Dnoa  nmo 
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incense;  a  handful  was  taken  off  by  the  priest  and  burnt^  and  the  jest 
reserved  to  the  sacerdotal  order.'  Such  minute  and,x>edantic  -obser- 
Tances  were  derifed  from  a  few  general  statements  of  jScripture,  which 
do  not  eyen  warrant  the  grinding  of  the  grains;  and  indeed  Josephus 
mentions  a  much  simpler  mode  of  procedure.' 

The  two  leavened  loaves  from  the  new  wheat,  presented  on-.th.^ 
Feast  of  Weeks,  and  consisting  of  one  omer  of  fine  flour  each,  r  were 
also  submitted  to  the  rite  of  waving,*  like  the  two  lamb8:at.:the  same 
time  killed  as  thank-offerings,*  and  then  entirely  given  over; to. the 
priests  for  food;*  for  being  leavened,  nothing  of  them  could  be. burnt 
on  the  altar. ^  The  Mishnah*  describes  the  manner  as. follows:  the 
priest  places  the  two  loaves  on  the  two  lambs,  puts  both .  his  hands 
underneath,  and  lifts  them  to  and  fro,  upwards  and  downwards.* 


Xn.  THE  DRINK-OFFERING  (^D|).** 

In  harmony  with  the  anthropomorphic  notions  which  guided  eariy 
generations  in  their  religious  customs,  a  complete  sacrifice,  like  a 
complete  meal,  was  composed  of  meat,  bread,  and  wine.  This  practice 
obtained  among  the  Hebrews  adso,  * '  and  it  was  in  the  Levitical  code 
consolidated  by  the  law  that  every  animal  holocaust  and  thank-offering, 
whether  private  or  public,  if  consisting  of  a  quadruped,  was  to  be 
accompanied  not  only  by  a  cereal  gift  but  also  by  a  libation  of  wine,  '* 
the  quantity  of  which  was,  like  the  flour  and  the  oil  of  the  bloodless 
oblations,  carefully  graduated  according  to  the  animal  which  consti- 


>  Miilm,  ].  c.  4. 

>  Jos.  Ant.  lU.  X.  5;  see  Comm.  on 
Exod.p.  182. 

'  Jcwisih  tradition  fixed  the  length 
of  the  loaves  at  7  inches  and  the  width 
at  4  tnchcf,  with  horns  at  each  i$idc 
of  4  inches  {Mishn,  Blenach.  XI.  4). 

«  Wherefore  the  loaves  (OnSl  Y)B^) 
were  also  called  HDUn  DH?,  Lev. 
XXIII.  17.  »  Ver.  20. 

•  They  were  to  be  eaten,  according 
to  subsequent  ordinances,  not  earlier 
than  two,  and  not  later  than  three  days 
after  they  had  been  baked  {Mitkm, 
Menach.  XI.  9). 

7  Lev.  n.  12;  see  Comm.  on  Ezod. 
p.  456. 

•  Menaeh.  V.  6. 

•  Conp.  also  ibid.  XI.  1,  2.  —  On 
the  bttmiog  of  ineense,  see  pp.  118-— 


120;  and  on  the  bloodless  offerings  of 
other  nations,  pp.  90 — ^92;  comp.  also 
^cA^«MMM,Griech.Alterth.II.217— 220. 

10  Or  ippj  (DeutXXXIL  38);  SepL 
ojror^cisr  or  oiror^;  Vulg.  libamen- 
turn  or  libamen ;  Luther,  Trankopfer. 

H  See2Ki.XyLl3;Hos.OL4;Joel 
I.  9, 13;  0. 14;  comp.  Gen.  XXXV,  14; 
1  Chr.  XXIX.  21;  2  Chr.  XXIX.  35. 

i>  It  is  unwarranted  to  suppose  (with 
Kurix^  Opfere.  p.  257K  that  the  Penta- 
teuch commanded  libations  not  during 
the  wanderings  in  the  deteii  but  only 
afterthesettlement  in  Canaan;  D3>nn*17 
(Ex.  XXDL  42)  is  not  .""by  your  des- 
cendants** but  ^throughout  your  gene- 
rations**, that  ii^  for  ever  (comp.  vhy 
Ten);  and  any  aigument  based  upon 
Num.  XV,  would  apply  .to  the  HTUO 
no  less  than  to  the  lOJ* 
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tnted  the  chief  sacrifice;  for  the  measure  was  in  efexy  case  identical 
with  that  of  the  oil,  the  fourth  part  of  a  hin  being  prescribed  with 
each  lamb,  the  third  part  of  a  hin  with  each  ram,  and  half  a  hin  with 
each  bulL^'  Whether  a  libation  was  to  bo  added  to  the  independent 
cereal  offerings  also,  is  not  distincUy  stated,  but  it  is  not  improbable, 
and  accords  well  with  the  nature  of  the  minchah;  ^^  and  the  circumstance 
that  the  yessels  used  for  libations  were  ordinarily  placed  on  the  golden 
Table,  **  teems  to  justify  the  conclusiou  that  the  shew-bread  also  was 
coupled  with  a  drink*offering.  In  later  times,  wine  and  oil  were  kept, 
in  casks,  in  the  inner  Court  of  the  Temple,^*  and  the  oyerseer  of  the 
drink-offerings  was  one  of  the  fifteen  chief  officers  (d^ITDD)  of  the 
Sanctuary.  ^^ 

.  We  need  hardly  remark,  that  the  libation  as  ordained  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch reyeals  no  trace  of  its  pagan  origin ;  it  was  evidently  under- 
stood as  an  additional  means  of  marking  the  yictim  as  consecrated  to 
God  and  of  hallowing  the  ceremony;  it' was  retained  as  essential  be- 
cause wine  formed,  like  cattle  and  com,  a  chief  part  of  Palestine's 
wealth ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  like  tbe  meat  and  the  fiour,  also  termed 
H  sweet  odour  to  the  Lord.'*  ^*  But  it  is  significant  that  the  expiatory 
sacrifices  were,  according  to  the  enactments  of  the  Pentateuch,  not 
coupled  with  drink-offerings,  ^*  for  reasons  probably  kindred  to  those 
which  recommended  the  omission  of  cereal  accompaniments  in  the 
same  solemn  classes  of  sacrifice.'"  A  libation  of  wine  was  also  sup- 
pressed in  burnt-offerings  of  birds  which  were  generally  confined  to 
the  poor,  and  the  purification-offering  of  the  leper  which  inyohed 
peculiar  and  exceptional  rites. '^  Hence  theliishnah  states  the  law  not 
quite  correctly  thus,  ''All  the  sacrifices  of  the  community  and  of  indiri- 
duala  require  drink-offerings,  except  the  firstling  the  tithe  animals, 
the  paschal  lamb,  the  sin-and  trespass-offerings,  though  the  expiatory 
sacrifices  of  a  leper  demand  a  drink-offering". '^  In  later  times,  liba- 
tions of  wine  could  eyen  be  offered  alone  as  flree-wiU  gifts." 


t>  Num.  XV.  3—1 1 ;  corop.  XXVIII.  7 
(where  "OV  it  used  instead  of  Pf  fee 
p.  106),  9,  14;  XXIX.  6,  16, 34;  VI.  15, 
17,  etc.;  Eiod.  XXIX.  40, 41;  XXX.  9; 
LeT.XXm.  13, 18;  Kam.Vl.16;  Mitim, 
ShekaL  V.  3,  4;  also  Blenach.  IX.  3; 
tee  p.  217. 

t«  8eep.221.  That  toeh  was  not  the 
case  can  at  leatt  not  beeoncloded  from 
the  tilenee  in  the  teeoad  chapter  of 
Levitient,  which  merely  details  the 
varioas  lorms  of  the  fli^MiMk,  and  hat 


therefore  no  oceatlon  to  mcntiou  the 
10J  which  was  uniform  in  all  iii»laneeic. 

u  Exod.  XXV.  29;  Nam.  IV.  7. 

!•  Jot,  BelL  iod.  V.  ziU.  6. 

n  Mishm.  ShekaL  V.  1. 

!•  Num.  XV.  7,  ?nm^  rwTJ  m. 

It  Conp.  Nam. XV.  5;  VL  17. 

M8eep.218. 

ti  Lev.  XIV.  10  9qq.\  eomp.  p.  1 17. 

n  Miikm.  Meuach.  IX.  6,  VWD^  ho 

'31  D^DOJ  r^yo  Trrm  nc^sn. 


^^  v*^*vA*civu  uAcu.    lu  iiiis  manner  all  the  ^ 

disposed  of,  and  the  priests  who  were  forbidden  to  drink  ar 
beverage  when  they  entered  the  holy  precincts,*  received  no  i 
Libations  of  wine  very  commonly  accompanied  ancient  sa 
OTen  if  these  consisted  of  haman  victims.*  They  were,  at  all 
offered  by  the  Israelites  to  the  worshipped  idols  of  sorroandin^ 
They  formed  in  some  instances  the  chief  religions  act  connect 
offerings,  as  among  the  Syrians  in  Hierapolis,  who  in*  certai 
simply  led  the  Yictim  before  the  altar,  and  there  poured  the 
npon  it,  after  which  it  was  conducted  home,  and  killed  by  the 
with  suitable  prayers.*   They  were  indispensable  at  the  sacri 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  put  a  part  of  the  wine  on  the  hem 
victim  which  was  thereby  consecrated,*  or  into  the  flame  by  wt 
flesh  dedicated  to  the*  gods  was  burnt!  **  But  they  were  also  off< 

in  contradistinction  to  D^tOD  COD3 
HD-DH  Oy  {MisAm.  Zevtch.  IV.  3,  and 
Bartennr.  in  loe.;  Ta/m.  Temar.  1146); 
comp.  MisAnMenMch.  XO.  4  (D'OUnO 

1  Exod.  XXV.  29,  "dishcf,  and  bowls, 
and  cans,  and  cups  with  which  the 
libations  are  made  (p3  ^D^  *HtfN),  of 
pure  gold";  XXXVU.  16;  Num.  IV.  7. 

>  Num.  XV.  10  (this  clear  state- 
ment cannot  beunderttood,  asbyRashi 
in  loe.  hy  p^J  U^Cf  HVN  U^  fM 
VNH) ;  eomp.  Exod.  XXX.  9  (OOH  l6 

rhv):    Knm     YTVin     •»     *- 


*  Comp.  Henni.  U.  40;  j 
Suppl.  981,  982  (MtfT  rt  Istf 
oxofAk);  JriHopk.  Nub.  42( 
1102;  Sirab.Xy.'m.  14;  Cur 
(the  Scythians);  Euub,  Praep. 
20;  Amob.  Adv.  Nat  VH.  2 
Athen,  XI.  71,  p.  486;  XIV.  78; 
dian^  V.  5,  where  Che  excessiv< 
vagance  of  Ueiiogabalut  in  hi 
ings  is  described,  so  that  * 
streams  of  wine  and  blood 
along**,  the  wine  being  of  "nbc 
and  most  precious** ;  etc.  etc 


:—  J' 
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ihemselTes,  before  the  cup  was  tasted,  as  a  tribute  and  homage  due  to 
the  gods ;  ^  >  at  the  commencement  of  meals,  '*  or  after  their  conclusion 
when  the  *pledge-cup*'  was  presented  to  the  good  Deitj,  *'  or  if  the  party 
remained  for  drinking,  in  which  case  three  libations  were  usually  poured 
out,  one  to  the  Olympian  Zeus  and  the  other  celestials,  one  ta  the 
heroes,  and  the  third  to  Zeus  the  Sa?iour  and  AccompUsher,  *  *  although 
the  custom  varied  according  to  time  and  place;  ^*  or  as  Hleep-libations** 
(luutaia)  before  retiring  to  rest  to  ask  the  gods  of  night,  especially 
Hermes,  for  propitious  dreams ; '  *  or  merely  to  add  solemnity  to  prayers,  ^  ^ 
and  sometimes  to  impart  strength  and  sanctity  to  treaties  and  alliances,  * ' 
whence  they  occasionally  were  compounded  of  wine  and  blood.  '*  They 
consisted  not  only  of  wine,  whether  pure'^  or  mixed  with  water  — the 
former  especially  at  offerings,  the  latter  at  or  after  meals'  *  —  but  also 
of  honey,  oil,  or  milk,  whether  pure  and  indiyidually,  or  diluted  with 
water,  or  mixed  together.^'  Some  deities,  solemn  and  serere,  required 
*sober  libations*' ''  not  comprising  wine;'*  others,  as  the  gods  of  Hades, 
were  honoured  with  libations  of  honey  currently  considered  as  an 


04P);  Od.  lit  459,  460 ;  Firg,  Aen.  VJ. 
254  (Pingue  super  oleum  infundeus 
ardentibus  cxtis) ;  etc.  Cases  of  sacri- 
fices withont  libations  were  exceptional 
(comp.  Pans.  I.  xxvi.  6 ;  VI.  xx.  2 ;  Schol. 
Soph.  Oed.  Col.  lOU). 

ii  Jiam.  11.  VJI.  480,  olwQP  ru  ^c- 
ndmw  /oi/MdK  X^^^    ^^^  ^*^ '  '^^Y 

W«*r«;  Plai.  Phaed.  c.  66,  p.  117  B 
(djroair<*o««). 

IS  Comp.  Horn.  II.  X.  578,  579;  Par- 
pj^gr.  De  Abst.  11.  20;  Athen.  IV.  22,- 
p.  143. 

»  MAauXW. 47,48,  p.693,(a'r«^v 

14  Zeus  atrnf^  and  Wilf«oc;  PoUmx^ 
Onom.  VL  15;  comp.  Becker^  CharicL 
II.  262. 

i»  Comp.  JiAen.  I.  28;  II.  3,  7;  XV. 
l7,47;^ML^fC.IV.3. 

t«  Eeh'od.  ni.  45 ;  comp.  ffom.  Od. 
Vn.  136^138;  sec,  however,  ffeiM. 
ULlSinit 

n  Comp.  ffawL  VL  XVL  225—232. 

!■  Which  hence,  like  the  libations, 
were  called  oxopdal  (comp.  Philipp. 
0. 17),  but  also  Uifii^,  and  the  ves- 
sels used  9M9pitSa  and  X^tfiavm^  the 


former  for  wine,  the  laUer  for  oil ;  JiAem. 
XI.  71. 

!•  See  p.  128.  ThcCarmani,  when  at 
their  banqueU  they  wished  to  testify 
their  friendship  for  each  other,  cut  the 
veins  on  their  faces,  and  mingled  the 
blood  whjch  flowed  down  with  the 
liquor,  and  then  drank  it,  **thiukin^  it 
the  very  greatest  proof  of  friendship  to 
taste  one  another's  blood**  (Aiken,  II. 
24,  %tXi^  9«liac  vo/ilCtvrcc«  ro  ^tvco  Otu 

>*  "EroiroHbc,  merum;  comp.  Schol. 
Anstoph.  PIuL  1 132  (cw^roc  o.tof^9). 

31  Comp.  Aiktn.  X.  30;  XV.  48; 
Pausmu  II.  xi.  4;  V.  xv.  6. 

S3  JeseA^L  Pen.  Gil— 613;  SopA. 
Oed.  CoL  159  (mm&vi^  oJ  «e«^e 
0i9§Uxlm9  WT&9  ^tvfiat^  •vrrfZ/M), 
481;  Electr.  S95;  £urip.  Orest  115 
(If cJUs^sr*  <HMC  y^lmwf^  mitmMov 
T'a/riyr;  comp.  £MlaM.  adOd.X.519); 
Sirab.XWM.  1 4  (p.  732) ;  Opid,  MetaoL 
VUL  274,  275;  SiLHaLTOIl.  434  (Fun- 
dant  mella  toper  Bacehiqne  el  lactis 
honorem) ;  JtAem,  XI.  7 1 ;  PoUmXf  X.  75. 

^  Affokm,  comp.  p.  139. 

3«  Comp.  ParpA.  De  Antr.  Nymph.  19 
(the  bee  it  ttov  #MUMf»  iUm§99  mai 


tucii  Lu  uepun,  laKing  care  not  to  turn  back*  —  an  instructive  ce 
combining  many  characteristic  features  of  ancient  worship. 

For  water  also  was  deemed  acceptable  as  a  libation.  Th* 
Greeks  .used  water  with  their  Tictims,  in  times  of  urgeiicj  and  in  < 
of  wine,*_and  sometimes  water  and  mUk  together  with  winei*  Fi 
water  were  bj  the  Egyptian  priests  frequently  presented  to  the  f 
of  the  gods,  because  thej  were  considered  both  bj  the  Egyptiai 
Persians  as  the  two  purest  elements;  and  ^rery  daj  when  the  tetr 
Serapis  in  Alexandria  was  opened,  a  singer  standing  on  the  sti 
the  portico,  sprinkled  water  o?er  the  marble-floor,  while  he  held 
fire  to  the  people.^  For  it  was  an  axiom  extensiTelj  held,  *the 
is  the  best  of  all  things*','  or  Hhe  water  sanctifies'*;*  it  was  d< 


ai  &ui  fiiliTPq);  Jesck,  Eomcn.  107 
Or^cK  T*^l»«vc,  n7f«UMi  ftHliyftata); 
PoU.  Onom«VI.3  (r^  ni^aXta  &vf9... 
iint^  icri  t^  /^{jo^cu  &votcuq  aoinnq 
mtl,);  Paus.  V.  XV.  6.  Theophrasluf, 
however,  it  is  oneertain  on  what  autho- 
rity, explains  the  **sober**  libations  to 
be  exclusively  those  of  water  (Porph. 
Abst  n.  20,  9tffaUa  S'imr  ra  v6^ 
Qnwda) ;  eomp.  Bermamm,  Gotlcsd. 
Alterth.  f  25«  note  20;  ScMmanm,  I.  c; 
Bemayi^  Theophr.  Schrifl  dber  FV5m- 
migkeit,  pp.  94,  95. 


Ov6*  Jxop  tU&v  Xut<u  if^  al&; 

rmv  fytmta  wwrzai  but  fiiSv  do 
seem  to  he  wine  but  meth,  which'a 
the  earlier  Greeks  took  the  place' 
former;  comp.  ScMm4umf  Or.  Al 
U.220. 
•  Euseb,  Praep.  Ev.  IV.  20,  • 

tiVoc;  perhaps  also  Aiken.  XL  93 
nlii^x6€u  on  the  last  day  of  the : 
sinian  Ifpteries)  tomp,SeMtMiM 
p.  382.  Theophrastus  believes  thi 
earliest  libations  wri*  w«i*»p  /* 
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sacred,  because  *free  from  putrefaction'*,  and  condnciTe  to  generation^* 
and  calm  reflection, ' '  in  fact  Ho  add  Tigonr  to  the  mind  and  body**; >< 
it  was  belie?ed  to  possess  nntritioas  and  remedial  powers,^'  and  was 
therefore  chiefly  used  for  libations  in  cases  of  danger  and  illness,  ^^  or 
at  offerings  for  the  dead,  as  was  the  case  among  the  Hindoos,  '*  and  is 
still  nsual  among  the  Dahomans;^*  especially  the  water  of  eertain 
ri?ers,  as  the  Nile  and  Ganges,  was  regarded  as  hallowed  and  divine, 
and  pre-eminently  desirable  for  all  solemn  Instrations,  for  which  par- 
poses  it  was  sent  in  ressels  sealed  by  priests  to  all  parts  of  the  eoontfy 
and  e?en  into  foreign  lands.  '^  Now  the  Hebrews  also  seem  primitiTely 
to  ha?e  employed  water  for  libations.  Thas  it  is  related  that  in  the  time 
of  Samuel,  at  a  period  of  distress  and  misfortune,  they  assembled  in 
Mizpah,  '^d  drew  water  and  poured  it  out  before  the  Lord,  *'  and  fasted 
on  that  day'V*  when  wine,  the  great  ezhilarator,  which  njoices  God 
and  men,  would  not  ha?e  been  in  harmony  with  the  mournful  occasion; 
and  David  is. stated  to  ha?e  "offered  as  a  libation  to  the  Lord**'*  the 
water  which  three  of  his  heroes  had  procured  for  him  at  the  peril  of 
their  lires.'^  A  later  Jewish  custom,  alleged  to  be  founded  on  a  tra- 
dition from  ^oses,  but  not  acknowledged  by  the  Sadducees,  was  the 


Porpk,  Antr.  Nymph,  c  17;  coinp. 
Diog,  LaerL  VIII.  35;  Athen.  Dcipnos. 
n.  14,  qaoUng  Thcophrastut,  htaxov 
M»^  Y9wi9&iu  tnu^yowpf    and   xi 


It  Atken.  n.  19  (gtVovioc  til^Movc 

ttM  tii999)\  corop.  21,  22  (Ji/fto^&i* 

«ac);  for  **water  is  .more  digcfclibic 
{ntxx%Mmx%^)  than  wine",  ibid.  c.  23; 
comp.  25. 

Diodes  and  Praxagoras  in  Jikem.  I.  e.  25. 

i»  Aikem.  L  e.  14,  25. 

u  Omd,  Fast  VI.  157,  Spargit  (se. 
Cranae)  aquit  adituf  (vix.  of  the  house 
hi  whieh  in  the  infant  Procas  had  been 
attacked  by  the  wild  birds  Stryges)  et 
aquae  nedieamen  habebant 

i»  Jfam,  DL  70,  74. 

i«  At  the  Sin-Kwain  or  Water-sprink- 
ling custom;  Burton^  Mission  toGelele, 
11. 167—176. 


n  Comp.  Him.  Od.IV.477,58i  {Ai- 
yvjtxoto^  ^uJtixioq  xorcMtotb) ;  Juven* 
VI.  527—529  (Ibitad  Ac^ypti  fiiiem,  ea- 
lidaqne  pctitas  A  Meroe  poriabit  aquas 
ot  spar^  in  aedem  Isidis);  Aihm.  U. 
23;  see  Bahtai,  Alt.  hid.  I.  250—252; 
Comra.  on  Gca.  pp.  640, 641 ;  on  Exod. 
pp.  122,  123. 

(•  1  Sam.  VII.  6.  There  is  no  indica- 
tion to  prove  that  tlic  pouring  out  of 
Ike  water  was  meaut  as  **a  symbolical 
act  exprcitsing  humble  suhmisnion  and 
grief*'  (Drasins,  Thenius,  a.  o.;  comp. 
rs.XXII.  15;  Uin.ll.  19),  or  as  ''a  eeie- 
mouial  of  pnriacation**  (Gerlach,  a.  o.) ; 
it  was  what  it  appears /»rtMa/3Mif. 

w  nm^  10^1. 

Si  2Sam.XXIILIC;comp.lKi.XVIlL 
34.  Whether  the  metaphor  in  Lameat 
U.  19  refers  to  Ihb  kind  of  Ubalion  la 
uncertain;  and  it  is  aqaally  doabtftd 
whether  the  broth  of  the  victim  poured 
out  by  Gideon  on  the  command  of  the 
angel  (indg.  VL  19, 20)  was  intended 
as  a  drink-ogeriag. 


^..^>^.j^«w  t«ut«w  uu  viicAiiiga  ujuot  iupru&eui  ine  iiie,  tlie  iabom 
wealth  of  the  worshipper. 

.  _       Xm.  THE  BURNT-OFFERING  (nby). 

1.  Its  general  character. 

H0L6CAO8T8  form  probably  the  most  important  kind  of  i 
offerings;  for  they  inTol?e  most  strikingly  the  idea  of  saerii 
express  most  completely  the  absolote  submission  to  the  powei 
deity.*  They  were  certainly  a  principal  characteristic  in  th< 
worship  of  the  Hebrews,  nay  its  TOiy  foundation.  Their  intei 
at  the  common  Sanctuary  was  regarded  as  a  national  disaster  ii 
almost  the  annihilation  of  the  theocracy.*  They  sometimof 
sented  the  whole  class  of  animal  sacrifices.^  Killed  at  the 
Sanctuary,  they  were  designed  by  the  Law  to  keep  ali?e  the  fe 
humble  dependence  on  JehoTah,  and  were  used  as  a  chief  acknt 
ment  of  His  theocratic  rule.  *    They  marked  the  habitual  tone 


I  TJDHWTX  rP3  nnOV;  comp.  Isai. 
X11.3.. 

t  Miikn.  Succ  lY.  9,  10;  V.  I.  4. 

t  Comp.  D^DH  TO^J  in  Miskn.  1.  c. 
IV.  9. 

^  See  p.  162;  comp.  also  Maiwum, 
Tamid  e.  10;  Coodmim^  Mos.  et  Aaron, 
IILtI.12,  aadi7o/lm^«r'# notes  in  loe.; 
Bauer,  Gollesd.  Veft  1.  197—200. 

•  They  wcfe  therefore  termed  M^Tf- 


<  Hence  oven  tlic  1  harasaic; 
of  later  times,  though  limit 
general  permission  of  the  Pci 
(Lev.  XVn.  S;  XXI!.  IS,  25;  Ni 
29).  allowed  foreigners  to  offei 
holocausts  at  the  Temple,  in  spi 
opposition  of  scalots  (Mukm. 

VII.  G  DM  nj^iDD  >n>iv  tho 

'^U  PkUQ,  Legat  adCaiom  cl 
IL669.  wheresDcakiuff  of  th«  I 
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religious  life  of  the  nation,  for  whieh  reason  the  fire  was  to  be  perma-. 
nentlj  maintained  on  the  brazen  altar,  both  bj  daj  and  night*  They 
were  the  most  onselfish  offerings,  "sacrificed  for  God  Himself  alone, 
who  ought  to  be  honoured  for  His  own  sake  and  not  for  that  of  any 
other  being  or  thing.****  Therefore,  thej  were  to  be  presented  in 
the  name  of  the  people,  regularly  and  throughout  the  year,  ereiy 
morning  and  eyeiy  e?ening  *  *  as  "continual  burnt-offerings'*,  ■  *  on  ereiy 
sabbath'*  and  day  of  the  new-moon;*^  on  the  three  great  agricnltoral 
festi?als,^*  when  the  people  assembled  *to  appear  (niM*)^  before  fin 
Lord**;'*  on  the  Day  of  Memorial  celebrated  on  the  first  day  of  the 
soTonth  month,  '^  and  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  '*  They  were  moreoTor 
prescribed  to  individuals  on  yarious  important  occasions  —  after  recorezy 
from  leprosy^*  or  "a  running  issue**,**  to  women  after  childbirth,*^  and 
to  file  Naxirite,  when  he  had  been  defiled  bj  contact  with  a  corpse,** 
and  when  the  time  of  his  separation  terminated."  And  they  were 
ordained  as  a  part  of  ceremonials  of  consecration  —  when  the  Taber- 
nacle or  Temple  was  dedicated,*^  when  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  ini- 
tiated into  the  functions  of  hereditary  priesthood, '  *  and  the  LoTites  were 
appointed  the  pri?ileged  ministers  of  the  priests;'*  thej  typified,  on 
such  occasions,  the  Di?ine  authority  to  which  the  offices  were  subjected, 
and  to  which  the  functionaries  owed  their  power  as  delegates  and 
instruments.  But  their  principal  weight  lay  in  applications  unconnected 
with  positi?e  precepts  of  the  Law.    Thej  were,  in  a  great  measure. 


iiilert,  especially  froip  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  ordered  a  regnUr 
taerifice  of  burnt-offerings  io  their 
name,  as  a  sign  of  their  sovereignty, 
so  that  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
Hebrews  to  offer  them,  was  equivalent 
Io  rebellion  against  their  authority. 

•  Uv.  yi.  2,  5,  e. 

I*  Pkih^  De  Victim,  c  4 ;  the  holocaust 
washenee  ealled  0vmlm,  Sywonq. 

It  Exod.XXlX.38— 42;Num.XXVllL 
3—8,  23,  31;  XXOL  II,  18;  2  KL 
XVL  15. 

ts  TD^  n^  (Sept  &V0U  or  iU- 
aMCMiMi  M*Ux*c0fv);  Exod.  XXOL 
38,  42 ;  Num.  XXVIIL  3,  8,  23,  31 ; 
Exek.XLyL15;Ezr.IIL5. 

IS  Num.  XXVIIL  9, 10. 

t4  Num.  XXVm.  11—14;  XXIX.  8. 

IS  Exod-XXIIL  15;  XXXTV.  20;  Ur. 
XXIIL  12,  37;  Num.  XXVUL  19,  27; 


XXIX.  13,  17,  20,  etc.;  DetttXVL8,7; 
2Chr.XXXV.  12,  14,  16. 

u  Exod.  XXXIV.  24;  Dent  XXXI.  II; 
comp.  kai.  I.  12.    Therefore  called 

nvn  rh\y. 

17  Num.  XXIX.  2. 

>•  Num.  XXIX.  8;  Lev.  XVL  24.  The 
publie  burnt-offerings  amounted  anon- 
ally  to  no  less  than  1245  animals;  see 
the  computation  in  Sect.  XX. 

(•Lev.XlV.  19,  22,31. 

20  Uv.  XV.  14, 15. 

SI  Uv.  XU.  8—8. 

,"  Num.  VL  9—11. 

'»  Ibid.  vers.  13,  14. 

s«  Num.  VII.  15,  21,  27,  etc;  Exra 
VI.  17;  eomp.  1  Chr.  XXOL  21»  »; 
2  Chr.  XXIX.  31,  32. 

»  Exod.  XXIX.  IS,  25;  Lev.VUL18; 
IX.  2,  7, 12, 18. 

n  Num.  VIIL  8, 12. 


»xi*xivj  auu  oiuiumebs,  iney  partooK  or  the  character  of  expiai 
ings,  and  in  earlier  periods  formed  their  substitute,*  as,  on 
hand,  even  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  sin-offerings  were  occasiona 
as  holocausts/   If  tho  whole  congregation  had  unwittingly 
transgressed  a  Divine  commajidment,"the7'  w^re  ordered  to 
their  expiation  both  a  bullock  as  a  burnt-offering'  and  a  goat 
offering.^   Holocausts  were  professedly  designed  as  an  atone 
those  who  presented  them  in  a  proper  spirit ;  and  the  impositi 
hand  had  there  nearly  the  same  meaning  as  in  sin-offerings, 
the  Rabbinical  maxim  is  justified  *the   burnt-offering  exp: 
transgressions  of  Israel**;*  there  is  some  truth  in  the  parap 
Jonathan,  who  after  the  command,  Hhe  one  lamb  -^  for  a  bui 
ing  —  thou  shalt  offer  in  the  morning*',  adds  the  explanation, ' 
for  the  sins  of  the  night**,  and  after  the  words,  "and  the  seco 
thou  shalt  offer  towards  the  erening",  inserts,  "to  atone  for  th< 
the  day*';  '*  and  Abarbanel  described  them  not  incorrectly,  if 
to  aim  at  "uniting  man*s  intellectual  aspirations  with  God* ' 


1  Hence  called  fUHJ,  Ezek.  XLVI. 
12;2Chr.XXIX.aj,'8V. 

1  Judg.  XX.  26;  I  Sam.  VII.  9;  Vt. 
LXVI.  13—15;  2  Chr.  XXXI.  2. 

>  Corop.  2  Sam.  YI.  13;  1  Ki.  III.  4 ; 
Vin.  5;  Ezra  VI.  17;  VIII.  35;  1  Chr. 
XXIX.  21 ;  2  Chr. XXIX. 32, 33;  tee  p.6. 

*  Parpkyr.  Oe  Abst.II.  26;  tee  Sect 
XX.   Yet  it  is  against  the  proofs  of 


T  Num.  XV.  22—26. 

»  LcT.  I.  4,  rhv  nOD^  l! 

comp.  XXV.  20;  XVI.  24;  al 
VIII.  21.  /       V 

0  W  orrnwy  hf  mo: 
btntr. 
i«  Num.  XXVIII.  4,  ^a)n  bv 

'31  N^W.  Thit  ehiiraeter  of  t 
cantt,  lonr ditDotrd.  it  rn«r  «li 
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irae  nature  is,,  perhaps,  most  dearlj  discernible  in  the  account  that 
Job,  whene?er  his  sons  had  completed  their  cycle  of  feasts,  "sent  and 
sanctified  them,  and  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  offered  burnt- 
offerings  according  to  the  number  of  them  all:  for  Job  said,  'It  may 
be  that  my  sons  have  tinned,  and  cursed  God  in  their  hearts.'*'  *' —  It 
is,  therefpre,  hardly  .an  exaggeration  if  Philo,  £bn  Ezra,  and  others 
termed  the  holocaust  the  ''best"  and  "liighest",  the  ''choicest"  or  "most 
•exquisite"  kind  of  sacrifice;*'  it  was  certainly,  according  to  the  Penta- 
teuch, to  consist  of  an'unblemished  maU  animal — whether  bullock,  ram 
orgeat'*  — ^  which  was  considered  the  superior  species;**  and  though 
the  Law  permitted  or  prescribed  also  holocausts  of  pigeons  and  turtle- 
do?es  of  either  sex,  particularly  in  order  to  render  them  accessible  to 
persons  of  limited  means,*'  the  larger  quadrupeds  ware  selected  in 
preference,  and  slain. in  unlimited  numbers,  to  prove  the  offerei^s  rea- 
diness and  self-abnegation.  In  this  sense  their  spiritual  character  was 
Tindicated  by  Babbinical  writers,  who  set  forth  the  canon,  "the  holocaust 
is  offered  only  for  the  cogitations  of  the  hoart'*i*^  and  explained  that 
the  victims  were  burnt  "to  atone  for  the  thoughts  that,  rise  in  the 
mind.**^*  Tet  it  would  be  unwarranted  to  trace  this  meaning  to  the 
fiebrew  term  r^>.**.  This  simply  refers  to  the  external  destination  of 
the  holocaust  "to  rise  up"  (rh}f)  on  the  altar  entirely  in  the  fiames'^  or 


of  securing  to  the  worshipper  the  gift 
of  prophecy ;  or  apprehended  that,  if 
these  sacriflccs  were  neglected*  God 
would  indif^nantly  desert  the  Taber- 
nacle, and  return  to  His  heavenly  abode 
{Ebn  Ezra  on  Lev.  I.  1). 

13  Job.  I.  5;  eomp.  XML.  8;  Bauer 
(Gottesd.  Verf.  L  84)  even  calls  Job's 
sacrifices,  though  ui^ustly,  sHho/fer- 
Higi^  sec  supra. 

*'  jiptitaxaw,  &^fp^  Phiio^  Dc  Vict, 
cc.  4,  5;  mra^no,  Ebn.  Ezra  on  Lev. 
L  3;  nurtpn  WH\  Marb.  Introd.  to 
Lev^c.  IV,  which  designation  h'e  spe- 
cially applies  to  the  daily  or  regular 
burnt-offerings, 

»«  Lev.  L  3, 10. 

>*  See  pp.  95,  06;  comp.,  however, 
1  Sam.  VL  14;  VII.  0;  see  p.  36. 

tt  LeT.I.14;XIL8;XIV«22;XV.14; 
Num.VLn. 

IT  3bn  nvnn  hy  h^h  nro  n^ynrt*. 

'  18  Comp.  Targ.  JamUk.  Lev.  VL  2, 

hA  nvnn  bv  mDaw  H^ntn;  Ebn 


Ezra  on  Lev.  L  4,  nD3^  3npn  ^UH 

nhtp  ny  nm  hv  ^^yT\  by. . 

>d  A>  is  cvidtMilly  done  by  Ebn  Ezra 
in  the  definition  quoted;  byAbarbanel 
(Introd.  lo  Lcvit.  c.  TV),  who  takes  the 
•\by  u%  a  symbol  of  the  soul  of  man, 
which  after  his  death  ascendi  to  the 
throne  of  God  to  be  united  with  Rim 
for  ever;  and  by  Ilengitenber;,  who 
explains  the  H^J/  as  '*a  type  of  the 
elev^icm  of  the  heart  to  the  living  God.** 

^  It  \%  Biiuecottsary,  in  order  to  obtain 
this  iicns«e,  to  depart  from  the  plain  and 
obvious  signification  of  the  Hebrew 
verb  n^y  and  to  derive  the  word  firom 

Tip  or  bv  (jLe)  to  ^/ofr,  to  6irr»  (ito 

Etrald^  Alterth.  p.  50),  so  that  H^ 
would  be  not  the  bfUTtt  but  the  bwmm§ 
ufiering (Glubopfer,  comp.Ler.VL  2); 
but  tiiis  has  no  foundation  in  the  Hebrew 
usairc.  11  is  true  that  all  tacrificea  are  con- 
nected with  **risiug'*  or  bumin^on  the 
altar  (p.  73) ;  but  the  rhjf  is  **4hc  rising 


traneous  notions  which  necessarily  lead  to  misconceptions  in  tt 
of  the  ritual. 

2.  Its  History. 

As  burnt-offerings  were  probably  the  most  ancient  m 
they  are,  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  fitly  attribnted  to  some  of  the 
patriarchs  —  to  Abel,  the  first  breeder  of  cattle,  anxious  to  n 
gratitude  for  the  increase  of  his  flocks;*  to  Noah  who  had  hi 
Tored  by  the  special  intenrention  of  the  DiTine  power,  togetl 
the  germs  of  a  new  animal  creation,  oTor  which  his  descendan 
thenceforth  to  haye  unlimited  dominion;^  and  to  Abraham,  i 
had  received  back  his  son  Isaac  from  the  hand  of  God.'  Tl 
reported,  later,  in  the  time  of  Moses,*  when  Jethro  desired  to  i 
his  re?erence  for  God's  greatness  shown  in  the  redemption  o: 
from  Egypt,'*  when  the  Hebrews  solemnly  receiTed  the  "Book 


offering**  par  exceUence;  so  that  even 
jy^Jl  alone  it  ated  for  ascending  as  a 
burot-saeriflce,  and  H^^  alone  for 
offering  one  on  the  altar  (Ps.  U.  21 ; 
iudg.VL28;2Ki.XVI.  12). 

1  Hence  TUp  is  not  identical  in  sense 
with  p^pf  meaning  generally  **tbat 
which  comes  upon  or  reaches  the  altar** 
(comp.  Tafm.  Zevaeh.  7  b,  HT\  IDH 
Wn  {Tin  TUtyi  see  p.  72;  so  Knobel, 
Neumann,  a.  o.,  taking  passages  as 


occurs  also  on  the  Punic  table 
seiUes  (Unes  3,  ft,  7,  9,  11).  bi 
there  the  per fiei  o/feringi  coi 
ZiMi/if,6ibLJahrb.  1.211. 

« V^tei  rhv,  Ps.  LL  21.  Tl 

the  Chaldee  translators  rend 
nrhjl  and  N^DJ;  the  Sept 
xmfM  (comp.  Mark  XIL33;  Hel 

or  iioa«i^rtMKt  and  somcto 
aufMrnprn  and  il^md^mat^;  ¥h 
*;  the  Vulg.  holocanston 


«  c*. 
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Co?enant*\  ^  <  when  ihej  retUessIy  inaugorated  the  worship  of  the 
golden  oalf^^*  and  when  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  consecrated  for  their 
holy  offices; "  in  the  time  of  Joshna,  when  this  general  engra?ed  the 
precepts  of  the  Law  on  Meant  Ebal;'^  in  the  epoch  of  the  Judges, 
when  Oideon  destroyed  the  altar  of  Baal  to  sectire  the  worship  of  Ood 
alone;  **  during  the  leadership  of  Samuel,  when  the  Ark  of  the  Coto- 
nant  was  conTeyed  from  the  Philistine  territory  to  Bethndiemesh,'** 
when  a  war  with  the  Philistines  was  imminent^  V^  and  when  Saul  was 
anointed  as  king;*'  in  all  periods  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,'*  and  at 
its  restoration  after  the  exile. '^  Most  of  the  e?ents  just  alluded  to 
clearly  imply  the  characteristic  ideas  of  holocausts  —  the  humble  and 
contrite  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  sovereignty:  but  as  an  occur- 
rence may  at  the  same  time  mark  the  successful  attainment  of  some 
desired  end,  holocausts  were  not  unfrequently  coupled  with  joy-offer- 
ings;*' and  as  the  general  confession  of  sinfulness  may  be  qualified 
by  an  anxiety  of  expiating  a  particular  trespass,  holocausts  were  often 
combined  with  sin-offerings.  * ' 

Tet  the  notion  of  internal  atonement  was  a  growth  of  a  later 
time ;  it  formed  a  distinctiTe  feature  of  the  theology  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  was  de?eloped  gradually,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  and  after 
many  straggles  and  fiuctuattons.''  We  are,  therefore,  compelled  to 
suppose  that  the  expiatory  character  which  the  burnt-offerings  mani- 
festly bear  in  the  Levitical  law,  was  stamped  upon  them  by  the  subse- 
quent compilers  of  this  code,  and  was  then  saperadded  to  their  original 
meaning  as  offerings  of  awe  and  propitiation,  a  meaning  which  they 
had  long  shared  with  the  sacrifices  of  other  religious  systems  of 
antiquity. 


11  Exod.  XXIV.  5. 

i>  Exod.  XXXn.  6. 

1*  Exod.  XXOL  ]&— 18 ;  eomp.  Num. 
XXni.  1—3,  14,  15.  29,  30. 

i«  Josh.  VIU.  31 ;  comp.  XXIL  23. 

1*  Jadg.VI.26;comp.XI.31;XIIL16. 

le  1  Sam.  VL  14,  15. 

17  1  Sam.VIL9,  ]0;XnL9. 

i»  1  Sam.  X.  8. 

!•  Comp.  2  Sam.  Vi.  17,  18;  XXIV. 
25;1  KLIU.4;Vni.64;lX.25;  2  Ki. 
V.  17;X24. 

s«  Ezr.  m.  2,  3. 

St  OVohfff  or  rai;  eomp.  Exod.  X. 
25;  XVm.  12;  XXIV.  5;  XXXll.  6; 
Num.  X.  10;  Deot  XXVIL'7;  Joth.  • 
Via.  31;  Jodg.  XX.  26;  XXXI.  4 ;  1  Sam. 


X.  8;  Xin.  9;  2Sam.VL17, 18;  XXIV. 
25;  1  Ri.in.  15;  IX.  25;  1  Chr.XVL 
1,  2;  2  Cbr.  VII.  1;  XXXL  2;  Pt.  U. 
19,  21;  LXVI.  13—15;  Iiai.  LVI.  7; 
1  Mace.  IV.  56  (x^^Jjmymanf  ia«anvr»^ 

•Isr  oitriT^lov  sri.);  etc. 

M  Lev.  V.  7;  Vfil.  14,  18;  IX.  3; 
Nam.  VI.  11,  14;  XXVni.  11,  15,  19, 
22,  27,  30,  etc.  h  eannot  however,  be 
asserted  that  bwiit-ofleHngt  iieec»> 
tarily  and  invariably  formed  an  aecom- 
paniraent  both  of  thank-  and  aln-ogei^ 
ingt  (m>  MAr,  Symb.  11.  862),  as  the 
latter  elatset  had  a  meaning  peifeetly 
di»1iiiet. 

"  See  Sect.  XV. 
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3.   Th£  MODE  OF  SACRIFICING. 

h  If  the  holocaust  was  a  bullock,  a  sheep,  or  a  goat,' the  offerer, 
•  after  the  usual  preparation,  took  the  animal  to  the  Court  of  the  Sanctuary 
before' the  brazen  altar,  and  there  placed  his  right  hand  on  its  head,^ 
after  which  he  killed  it  at  the  northern  side  of  the  altar.  'A  priest 
received  the  blood,  and  another  sprinkled  it  round  the  sides  of  .the 
ultar,'  while  a  third,rOr  aLeyite  who  assisted  at  the  menial  duties  of 
ihe  service,  flayed  the  Tictim  and  reserved  the  hide  as  a  perquisite  of 
the' priest  'who  offered  up- the  burnt-offering",  that  is,  who  sprinkled 
the  blood.'  The  same  minister  cut  the  animal  ^nto  its  pieces'*  or  its 
natural  limbs,  carefally  washed  the  bowels  and  legs  with ; water/  and 
salted  all  pieces.  Priests  .then  placed  wood  on  the  fire  which  was  per- 
rpetuaUy  kept  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings,'  laid  upon  the  wood  the 
>head,  the  bowels,  and  the  legs,  together  with  the  other  parts  and  the 
fi^t  (niB)  that  had  been  taken  out  of  the  flesh  and  the  entrails,  so  that 
the  entire  animal,  except  the  skin,*  was  consumed  on  the  altar  as  "a 
sweet  odour  to  the  Lord*',*  of  course  accompanied  by  the  legally 
prescribed  cereal  and  drink-offerings.''  It  is  not  improbable*  that  in 
general  flrst  the  l^ead,  the  shoulders,  the  fat,  and  the  members  of  the 
•body  were  laid  on  the  burning  wood,  and  that  this  was  the  n^j;  par 
rxeclUnee;^  and  that  then  only  the  bowels  and  legs,  so  apt  to  be 
•coTered  with*  impurity  and  to  communicate  it  to  the  rest,  were  washed 
«nd  added  to  the  pile.  ^*  It  is  of  the  nature  of  the  holoeaust  (or  ^^|) 
to  suppose  that^  primitively,  the  hide  also  was  deliyered  up  to  the 
flames,  as  was  done  with  some  kinds  of  sin-offering;^*  but  the  latter 
were  burnt  without  the  camp,  the  holocausts  on  the  altar;  and  as  the 
smell  thus  caused  within  the  hallowed  precincts  must  have  been  too 
pffensiTO  to  admit  eyen  figuratiTely  of  the  designation  of  "sweet  odour**, 
the  hide  was  subsequently  excepted  from  the  general  destruction,  but 
was  indirectly  dedicated  to  God  through  His  representatiyes,  the  priests. 


*  1  Although  this  rite  is  mentioned  in 
foonectioo  with  the  buUock  only,  it  was 
undoubtedly  performed  with  holocauttf 
of  sheep  and  goats  also  (see  p.  177); 
therefore  the  Sept  adds  in  the .  text, 
though  without  authority,  ««2iin^ij«s» 

s  Uv.  I.  5.  U;  VllL  19;  IX.  12 ;  Ex. 
ZXDL  16;  eomp.  2  Ki.  XVL  lb;  see 
pp.  184, 186. 

.  s  Lev.  L  6;  VIL  8;  conp.  rets.  7, 
14,  33. 

^  Comp.  lasepk.  AoL  III.  ix.  1. 


*  Audaccording  to  Jewish  tradition, 
the  "sinew  of  the  hip**  (nVJH  TO,  Gen. 
XXXII.  33). 

«  See  Uv.  I.  3—9;  Vlfl.  18—21 ; 
IX.  12—14 ;  Exod.  XXIX.  U— 18;  and 
the  explanation  of  the  oeremoniet  in 
Sect  X.  7  Seett  XL  XII. 

•  From  Lev.  IX.  13,  14,  eompared 
with  Joseph.  Ant.  III.  ix.  1.  •       ' 

.  •  Lev.  IX.  14.      :' 

1*  Comp.  also  p.  197;  ao4ClMnm.on 
Lev.L  1—9. 

it  Lev.IV.  11, 12,21, ete.^;  see  p. M9. 
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When  the  holocaust  was  a  tnrUe-doTe  or  a  pigeon, ''  the  following 
ceremonies,  exclusivelj  performed  by  the  priest/'  were  obserred:  the 
priest  brought  it  to  the  altar,  wrung  off  (pbo)  its  head,  and  in  doing 
so  pressed  out  the  blood  on  the  side  of  the  altar.  He  then  salted  the 
head  and  put  it  on  the  altar  into  the  flames.  Next  removing  the  crop 
(nN"]D)  with  its  excrements  (nyi),*^  and  casting  it  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  altar,  to  the  place  of  the  ashes,  he  cleft  (yo^  the  wings  with 
his  hand,  ^*  without,  howe?er,  breaking  them  of^  and  then  burnt  on 
the  altar  what  remained  of  the  bird.  '* 


XIV.  THE  THANK-OFFERING  (D>Dj>tf  rQT  or  n^D^wy^ 

1.  Its  general  Character  and  History. 

Sacrifices  intended  as  an  acknowledgment  for  some  temporal 
boon,  were  naturally  associated  with  elements  of  joy  and  homeliness 
excluded  from  the  soTerer  classes  of  offering;  the  solemnity  was  tem- 
pered by  cheerfulness;^*  the  diviner  aspirations  were  mingled  with 
human  feelings  and  cravings.  God,  the  Master  and  Judge,  was  merged 
in  God,  the  Benefactor  and  Rescuer.'*  The  holocaust  and  the  sin- 
offering  represented  the  life  and  person  of  the  worshipper;  the  thank- 
offering  was  pre-eminently  his  gift  or  a  part  of  his  property ;  the  former 
typified  self-sacrifice,  the  latter  grateful  reciprocity  of  benefits ;  the 
former  were  prompted  by  a  feeling  of  disturbed  harmony  with  God,  the 
latter  was  presented  in  a  state  of  virtual  union  with  Him.  Hence  the 
shelamim  {u^thfO)  may  well  be  explamed  as  tafety-afferingt;^^  for  they 
were  connected  with  wants   deemed  essential  to  happiness  and  a 


<)  For  it  was  lawful  to  offer  one  of 
those  birds  as  a  lacrifice ;  comp.  Talm, 
Kinn.  24a,  iTinD  "IIV  r03n^  HDnS 
nriN.  I'Scep.  ISb. 

I*  And  probably  the  feathers;  see 
Comm.  on  I.  10. 

ift  T3  N^N  yiDB^  ^H,  eomp.  Rathi 
on  1.  17. 

i«  See  Lev.  L  14—17,  and  the  Cere- 
monies in  Sect  X. 

17  For  D^Q^Uf  is  used  even  for  a 
tingle  animal  presented  as  a  thank- 
offering  (Lev.  Vn.  14;  IX.  22;  Num.  VL 
14;  Ezek.  XLV.  15),  though  once  tlie 
singular  D^l^  occurs  (Am.  V.  22 1,  as 
on  the  Punic  inscription  of  Marseilles 
(lines  3,  ft.  7,  9,  11),  and  sometimes 
rQT  alone  denotes  praise-  and  thank- 
offtfing  (Exod.  XVUL  12;  Lev.  XUL 


37;  Num. XV.  3,  8;  Deut.XII.6;  1  Sam. 
I.  21 ;  II.  19;  comp.  I.  4;  Pa. LI.  IS;  sec 
p.  74,  note  6),  though  occasionally 
C^oben  is  added  (Josh.  XXII.  27,  CrDT 
D^D^en) :  the  combination  C^D^  C^rDT 
(1  Sam.  XI.  15)  is  easily  intelligible, 
O^rDT  being  the  generic,  D^D7B^  the 
specific  term;  comp.  p.  74,  note  U. 

i«  Comp.  Deut  XXVII.  7 ;  1  Sam.  XI. 
15;  comp.  Num.X.10;  2Chr.  XXX.2], 
22;  1  BlacclV.  56. 

i«  Sec  pp.  1,2. 

30  From  C^  io  ht  sounds  kealihy, 
or  $afe  (Job  DL  4;  XXU.  21);  thus  the 
SepL  frequently  9mt^^n99  or  Bv^la 
9mtii^,  Philo  (De  Vict  7-^),  Out- 
ram  (L  c.  p.  115,  tacriilcia  salutaria), 
Heogatcnb.,  Keil,  Chlcr,  Buusen,  a.  o. 
(Hciltopfer). 
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secure  existence.  The  translation  thank-offering^  may  be  entertained;^ 
the  ?a^e  rendering  peace-offering^  can  only  be  admitted  if  peace  is 
understood  as  an  equivalent  for  safety,  or  if  chiefly  the  frame  of  mind 
is  considered  in  which  the  sacrifice  was  offered;^  while  the  rendering 
''feast-offering"  *  entirely  abandons  the  Hebrew  designation,  and  is  deriTed 
from  one  particular,  though  important  characteristic  of  the  class:'  the 
translations  purity-offering,''  because  clean  persons  only  were  allowed 
to  eat  of  it;*  restoration-offering,^  because  it  restored  the  sinful  man 
to  a  proper  state  of  innocence;^®  and  sacrifice  of  completion,  ''because 
in  partaking  of  it  the  relation  between  God  and  the  worshipper  appeared 
perfect  and  complete'*/^  or  because  it  formed  the  complement  of  other 
offerings,  ^ '  or  because  "that  which  on  the  part  of  the  offerer  was  deficient 
in  his  relation  to  God  was  made  complete  by  it'* :  ^^  these  and  other  trans- 
lations are  unsupported  by  Biblical  statements.  Nor  is  it  plausible  to 
explain  D^D^V  as  the  perfect  offering  in  the  sense  that  at  once  God,  the 
priests,  and  the  offerer  receiyed  a  portion  of  it,  and  thereby  concluded 
a  mutual  alliance.  ^^ 


\ 


1  Thus  Joseph.  Ant'  m.  ix.  1,  2, 
Xtti>^cxf^qtoq  &vala ;  Luther,  Roscnm., 
Gesen.,  Winer,  Dc  Wette,  a.  o. 

•  *  Thou^rh  it  is  based  upon  the  mean- 
ing of  UTtff  in  Piel  (to  requite,  to  re- 
compense; comp.  Ps.  LVI.  73;  Hos. 
XIV.  3;  and  D^?t?  Mic.  VII.  3),  not  in 
Kal,  which  does  not  occur  in  that  sense ; 
comp.,  however,  D^^77  (Isai.  I.  23) 
reward^  bribe;  and  ">B3  and  IQ^. 

s  Used  in  the  English  version  in 
accordance  with  BlQipnuij  &vcla  com- 
monly employed  by  the  Scplnagint, 
and  victima  pacifiea  or  pacificum  of 
the  Vulgate;  so  also  Gussetius  (sacrif. 
pacalia,  quibns  pax  cum  Deo  favctur), 
Tholttck,  Kahnis,  Delitzsch,  a.o.  (Frie- 
dcnsopfer),  and  according  to  Kurtz 
(Opfcrc.  p.  215)  expressing  that  the 
offerer  U  nVT-Dj;  DJC  (1  Ki.  VIU.  61 ; 
XI.  4;  XV.  3;  comp.  also  ^djV  my 
friend,  and  Gen.  XXXIV.  21),  which 
is  too  abstract  for  sacrifices  so  primi- 
tive and  so  general. 

«  Comp.  Aharbam,  Introd.  to  Lev.  IV. 
sub  fin.,  DHBT  ^d!>  D^D^Kf  Mtn'^^  pVl 

"yni^icin  ^y  torn  uhffrx  ru^rm; 

Rashi  and  Grotius  on  Lev.  HI.  1 ;  Carp' 
209,  Appar.  Grit  p.  706;  etc. 


*  Blichaelis,  Boothroyd,  a.  o. 

<  Comp.  Joseph,  Antiq.  IIL  ix.  1, 
tear*  tvm/UMHf  dfjaxtu  xHv  tM&VMormv. 

7  Sacrificium  teleticum,    diro   r^ 

<  Comp.  Lev.  VIL  20;  Rosenm,  Lev. 
p.  26.  •  Comp.  Job  VIIL  6. 

1^  Comp.  Movers,  Opfcrw.derCarth. 
p.  62. 

>i  Baumgarten^  Lev.  p.  132,  Voll- 
endungsopfer.  *>  See  infra. 

i>  BUhr,  Symb.  11.  369. 

t«  Comp.  Abarb.  Introd.  to  Lev.  c  I, 
rOTOb  D  W  D^JnWBf  D^D^Bf  IN^^pJ  p^ 
uh)^\  U^VOh;  Outram,  Dc  Sacrif.  I. 
xi.  1 ;  Dav.  KimcM  sub  U70;  Venema, 
Dissert  Sacr.  L.  II.  p.  349.  ArUflciai  is 
the  long  and  laborious  deduction  of 
Neumann  (Sacr.  V.  T.  Salut.,  pp.  17 — 
27),  who  finally  arrives  at  the  result 
that  the  UwVf  **eum  figunt  menti  sta- 
tum,  in  quo  humana  religio  intcgritatis 
nitore  perfnsa  ac  sensu  perfceti  in  se 
divinat  atqoe  in  mundo  vestigia  ut 
pads  inde  natae  perfruatur  gaudiis*'  — - 
manifestly  comprising  a  complexity  of 
notions  utterly  foreign  to  the  simple 
Hebrew  term;  in  an  earlier  treatise  the 
same  writer  ventured  the  translation 
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It  cannot  be  difficult  to  understand  and  account  for  the  peculiar 
regulations  fixed  bj  the  Law  with  respect  to  thank-offerings.  The 
yictims,  whether  of  the  herd  or  the  flock,  were  not  required  to  be 
males;  female  animals  were  equally  acceptable.^*  The  bloodless  obla- 
tion added  to  the  thank-offering,  consisted,  in  some  cases,  not  only  of 
unleayened  cakes  and  wafers,  but  also  of  leavened  bread,  to  remind  the 
Israelite  of  his  ordinary  life  and  subsistence.  ^*  Not  the  whole  animal 
was  burnt,  but  some  special  parts  only  were  deli?ered  to  the  Deity  as 
''an  offering  made  by  fire,  a  sweet  odour  to  the  Lord*';^^  two  choice 
portions,  the  breast  and  the  right  shoulder,  were  reserred  for  the 
priests,  who  ate  them  with  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  ser- 
vants, within  the  precincts  of  the  Sanctuary,  while  the  rest  was  con- 
sumed in  conyivial  feasts,  in  any  part  of  the  sacred  town,  by  the  offerer 
himself  with  his  family  and  household,  together  with  the  Leyite,  the 
poor,  and  the  stranger,  his  invited  guests.  *  *  This  social  element  connected 
with  the  D>D^  strengthens  the  conclusion  derived  from  internal  reasons 
that  this  class  of  sacrifice,  at  least  in  its  Levitical  development,  is  of 
much  later  origin  than  the  holocausts;  for  it  pre-supposes  a  degree  of 
legal  and  political  organisation  considerably  in  advance  of  primitive 
existence.  Now  let  it  be  observed  that  all  the  fat,  together  with  the 
members  and  organs  to  which  it  is  chiefly  attached,  as  the  kidneys  and 
the  fat  tail  (rvht^)  of  certain  kinds  of  sheep,**  was  burnt  to  God  on 
the  altar;  and  let  it  be  considered  that  the  minchah  which  belonged  to 
the  thank-offering,  was  in  an  unusual  degree  prepared  with  oil;  for  not 
only  were  the  cakes  and  wafers  mingled  and  anointed,  but  the  flour 
itself  of  which  they  were  made,  was  sometimes  saturated  (nrp^C)  with  it:'* 
therefore  fatness^  typical  of  abundance  and  prosperity,  of  joy  and  gra- 
titude, appears  to  be  the  leadmg  characteristic  of  thank-offerings.*'  It 
is  hence  obvious,  that  thank-offerings  did  not,  as  has  been  contended, 
form  a  mere  accessory  to  holocausts  supposed  to  have  invariably  pre- 
ceded; they  emanated  from  a  frame  of  mind  so  peculiar,  so  important, 
and  80  beneflcial  for  religious  education  that  they  could  well  be  pre- 


«• 


Seligkeitfopfcr**  (in  Schneider*^  Zcit- 
schr.  1853,  p.  543). 

i»  Comp.  Uv.in.  1,  6,  12;  IX.  4,  IS; 
XXII.  21 :  XXIU.  19;  Num.  VI.  14;  XV. 
8;1KLVU1.  63;teep.95. 

!•  Lev.  VII.  13;  comp.  Am.  IV.  5; 
Nam.VI.  ]5;tecp.  135. 

n  Lev.UI.  5, 11,  16. 

!■  Sec  Sect  X.  14. 

t*  Lev.IL3— 5,9— 11, 14— 16;  comp. 


IV.  26;  VI.  5;  1  Ki.  VIII.  64  (O^H 
D^D^).  **  See  p.  105,  note  23. 

SI  Sec  pp.  129. 130.  Philo  (De  Victim. 
7)  speculates  on  the  probable  reason 
why  the  brain  and  the  heart,  being  the 
dominant  and  therefore  the  most  pre- 
cious organs,  were  not  offered  rather 
than  the  fat  and  the  fat  parts;  but  his 
arguments  apply  to  the  heart  and  brain 
of  man,  and  not  of  ania^^is. 


singularly  appropriate;    though  according  to  its  character 
them  was  fitly  offered  alone  and  at  different  seasons. 

Again,  it  is  trae  that  the  thank-offering  also  possessc 
power;  its  ritual  with  regard  to  the  sprinkling  of  blood,  quite 
described  as  an  atonement  of  the  soal,^  was  exactly  iden 
those  ordained  for  holocausts.^   But  the  sprinkling  formed 
and  centre  (Hp^).  of  the  animal  thank-offering  onlj  in  so  far  as 
the  slaughtered  beast  as  a  victim;   it  characterised  the  ci 
general,  but  was  not  the  specific  peculiarity  of  the  Individ 
which  consisted  in  the  burning  of  the  fat  parts  and  in  th* 
meals  which  followed  the  sacrifice.  The  thank-offering  expiate 
prompted  as  it  was  by  gratitude  for  mercies  and  blessings  r< 
naturally  called  forth  in  the  pious  mind  not  only  the  feelii 
mission  but  also  of  defects  and  shortcomings,  and  therefore 
ously  inyited  to  purification,  moral  improTemcnt,andtoearaesi 
effecting  a  closer  approach  to  6od*s  holiness.  But  these  were 
of  the  thank-offering  rather  than  its  primary  object:  it  origi 
state  of  inward  peace,  or  from  a  supposed  union  with  God 
self-examination  occasioned  by  the  offering,  necessarily  proTec 
union  was  capable  of  a  higher  intensity  and  power.*   As  e 


t  See  p.  239.           <  Lev.  XVO.  1 1 .  DT^  can  ensue**  {Bakr,  Syi 

s  See  Sect  X.  7;  eomp.  Lev.  VIL  No  .proof  eao  be  dcrivec 

14,  33.  meaning  of  the  word  iTIV 

<  Blore  than  this  cannot  be  contended  that  verb,  though  signifyin( 
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offerings  were  presented  in  gladness  of  heart  and  out  of  the  abundance 
of  man's  property,  they  never  consisted  of  yegetable  oblations  alone  or 
of  birds,  as  pigeons  and  tartle-do?es,  the  less  so  as  these  would  not  haye 
sufiBced  for  the  altar,  the  priests,  and  the  conviyial  meals  which  formed 
so  essential  a  part  of  the  sacrifice.  A  legal  command  was  not  giyen 
on  the  subject;  it  was  hardly  required  considering  the  strongly  marked 
nature  of  the  eucharistic  sacrifice. 

Now  the  thank-offerings,  originally  forming  one  great  class,  were 
by  theLeyitical  code  diyided  into  two  separate  kinds* — those  that  were 
obligatory  and  prescribed  by  the  Law,  as  the  two  lambs  offered  on  the 
Feast  of  Weeks,*  and  the  ram  presented  by  the  Nazarite  at  the  end  of 
his  term  of  seclusion,^  and  those  that  were  presented  in  consequence 
of  a  ?ow  or  as  a  voluntary  gift.*  In  the  former  case,  they  recei?ed  in 
the  Leritical  legislation  the  distinctiTO  name  of  praise-offaring^   They 


correctly  explains  that  the  thank-offer- 
ing was  to  be  presented  in  a  state  of 
grace,  but  spiritualising  in  his  wonted 
manner,  he  observes  **if  a  man  feels 
within  himself  a  complete  devotion  to 
God,  he  brini^  a  thank-oflcring  of 
which  he  himself  has  a  part,  like  God 
and  the  priest,  and  he  thus  helps  to 
fulfil  the  ii\junction  *You  shall  be  to 
Ble  a  kingdom  of  priestsV* 

*  Comp.  p.  40. 

*  Lev.XXIll.l9;seeComm.on£zod. 
pp.  455, 456.  7  Num.  VI.  14. 

•  nru  w  niJ;  comp.  Lcv.vii.  12, 

16;  XXII.  2J;  XXIll.  38;  Num.  XV.  3, 
8;XXIX.39;DeutXII.  6,  17. 

t  D^p^n  nnr.  njr.  (Lev.  vii.  i3, 
15)  or  rrjtTD  ng  or  rriT  ng.  (i^v. 

VII.  12;  XXU.  29;  Ps.  CVII.  22?CXVI. 
17),  also  simply  7r\T^  (Jer.  XVII.  26; 
XXXIII.  II;  Am.  IV.  5;  IV  LVI.  13; 
2  Chr.  XXIX.  31);  Sipt.  and  Tliilo  (De 
Victim.  9)  &v9la  alHott^^  and  so 
1  Mace  rV.  56  (Bvvla  vmrif^v  mai 
mMamt^y,  It  is  obvious  that  the  term 
mm  rat,  in  accordance  with  its  literal 
ieuac  **taerifice  of  praise",  originally 
applied  to  all  offcriiigt  of  thankfulness 
pretented  on  Joyful  occasions,  whether 
in  consequence  of  a  vow  or  not  (comp. 
Ps.  LVI.  13;  CVII.  22;  CXVI.  17,  18; 
:  Cbr^XVX,  31i  KXXUI,  16),  aii4  w^ 


thus  in  some  measure  synonymous 
with  U^thfff  rai  (comp.  also  ffenj^ 
stenb.Opfer,  p.  38),  thousrh  in  early 
times  the  D^07B^  was  offered  also  in 
distress  and  before  deliverance  (see 
p.  248),  the  mm  never  on  such  emer- 
gencies ;  but  later,  when  the  subdivi- 
sion of  the  class  was  established,  its 
meaning  was  contracted  and  it  became 
the  ordinary  terminus  technicus  for 
one  species ;  while  the  word  U^thw  was 
reserved  for  the  general  confession  of 
gratitude,  even  without  a  particular 
occasion ;  so  that  it  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  miH,  as  the  holocaust 
does   to   the  sin-oflering.    The  defi- 
nition which  Philo  (De  Vict  9)  gives 
of  the  min  ret,   that  it  was  offered 
for  general  prosperity  and  happiness 
in  life  (^broili#i«  mu  ti^tpfaUt  pi^  X9^ 
tttroq  h  tvnmOtUu^  X9  mai  tvrv/MMC 
/trrato/ctro^,  ait^mv  miu  a>iT«Moroc 
m9  «rA.)  is  not  warranted  by  the  Biblical 
account<i;  and  the  translation  confei^sio 
or  sacriflcium  confessionis  (Spencer, 
Lcgg.  Rittlll.ii.  3,  p.7i>5;  comp.  2  Chr. 
XXX.    22)   unnecessarily   omits   the 
cA/<^  notion,  namely  the  confcMion  of 
bene/lis  received.  The  view  of  Ewald 
(Alterth.  p.  55)  that  he  who  offiered  a 
mm  n3l  enhanced  the  solemnity  of 
the  act  by  anala(  Y^<AftU4<vM^i>n^^ 


while  the  primitive  arrangement  was  retained  with  regard  to 
offerings  presented  as  vows  or  voluntary  gifts.  ^  Again,  i 
offering  was  accompanied  bj  an  extraordinary  bloodless  obla 
not  demanded  with  the  volnntaryorTOwed  sacrifice.^  Besides 
this  gradation  fixed  between  a  thank-offering  as  a  vow  and 
will  gift  that,  in  the  former  case,  the*  animal  was  required  t 
lately  perfect ;  while,  in  the  latter,  it  was  accepted  even  if  it 
were  either  abnormally  long  or  short.* 

It  is  untenable  to  understand  the  offerings  of  the  tow  c 
gift  as  supplications  for  the  future,  and  the  praise-offering  as 
the  past;*  for  the  tow  and  not  unfrequently  also  the  firee-wil 
presented  after  the  eTent^  Subtle  and  almost  cunningly  d 
the  remark  of  Hengstenberg  that  offerings  of  thanks  are  pro; 
tical  with  offerings  of  supplication,  because  *it  is  a  delicat 
entreaty  to  return  thanks  as  if  the  object  of  the  prayer  hi 
been  granted.***  And  the  difficulty  is  glossed  OTer  rather  tha 
by  the  remark,  that  'in  misfortune  it  must  appear  especially 
and  salutary  to  be  sure  of  peace  with  Ood.*** 

The  motiTOS  of  the  Law  in  limiting  the  time  for  the  co 
of  the  sacrificial  fiesh,  do  not  seem  so  uncertain  or  so  reconci 


and  musicians  to  chant  and  pciform  or  the  like,  to  that  a  partici 

hymns  of  praise,  has  found  no  ad-  or  gift  was  tingled  out  an 

hcrent  *  Lev.  XIX.  5—8.  that  the  former  was  obli^ri 

s  Uv.  Vn.  15;  VIII.  32;  XXn.  29,  aU    circamsUnces,   while 
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often  been  represeuted.  The  flesh  of  an  animal  piously  slaoghiered  before 
Oody  was  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  ordinary  meat;  the  repast 
was,  therefore,  not  to  be  separated  from  the  act  of  sacrificing  by  an 
interral  so  long  as  to  e&ce  the  connection  between  the  one  and  the 
other,  and  what  remained  beyond  the  second  day  was  fitly  remoYod  by 
fire,  thongh  of  coarse,  as  it  had  ceased  to  bear  any  relation  whate?er  to  the 
sacrifice  or  its  rites,  not  by  the  fire  of  the  altar.  The  legislator  insisted 
upon  this  point  with  almost  surprising  rigour,  If  any  of  the  flesh  of  the 
thank-offering  be  eaten  at  all  on  the  third  day,  it  shall  not  be  accepted; 
nor  shall  it  be  imputed  to  him  that  offers  it;  it  shall  be  an  abomina- 
tion (h^S^),  and  the  soul  that  eats  of  it  shall  bear  its  iniquity*'—  ^^  a 
rigour  prompted  by  the  anxious  zeal  of  maintaining  the  sacred  cha- 
racter of  e?erything  appertaining  to  the  sacrifice.  ^  ^  These  conclusions 
are  confirmed  by  some  other  precepts.  If  the  fiesh  by  chance  came  into 
contact  with  any  unclean  thing,  it  was  to  be  burnt  Clean  persons  only 
were  allowed  to  eat  of  it;  but  if  any  one  partook  of  it  who  was  in  a 
state  of  impurity,  whether  this  lay  in  lus  person  or  was  occasioned  by 
touching  impure  objects,  the  Law  declared  ''that  person  shall  be  cut 
off  from  among  his  poople'V'  because  "he  has  proMed  the  holiness 
of  the  Lord."*'  Various  are  the  reasons  proposed  by  others  in  expla- 
nation 6f  the  law  under  discussion.  Philo  strangely  bclieyes  that  one 
day  was  allowed  to  remind  the  offerer  of  the  sal?ation  of  his  soul,  and 
one  to  remind  him  of  the  health  of  his  body,  and  as  no  third  end  was 
aimed  at  by  sacrifices,  they  could  not  be  eaten  on  the  third  day,^^ 
which  fanciful  opinion  does  not  eyen  attempt  to  account  for  the  one 
day  to  which  the  meals  of  praise-offerings  were  confined.  Again,  it 
has  been  observed  that  as  he  who  prays  for  some  future  boon  generally 
prolongs  his  doTotion  more  than  he  who  offers  thanks  and  praises  for 
some  past  blessing,  the  flesh  of  the  D^D^  offered  for  ?ow  or  free-will 
gift,  could  be  kept  for  two  days,  that  of  the  nnin  for  one  day  only;'* 
bat  that  distinction  is  not  correct,  since  the  proper  or  Biblical  mm  PDI 
is  not  a  Toluntary  but  a  compulsory  sacrifice;  besides,  the  delay  in 
eating  the  flesh  does  not  mark  superior  sanctity,  but  just  the  reTorse. 
There  is  some  specious  plausibility  in  the  view  that  as  in  the  warm 
eastern  climates  the  meat  begins  on  the  third  day  to  show  symptoms 

1*  Lev.  VII.  18.  except  on  the  day  of  the  foil-moon  on 

i>  TheEeTptitn  cufttom  of  eating  the  which  it  was  offered.         »  Lev.  VIL 

whole  pig  offered  to  Bacchas  and  the  19 — 21.       is  Comp.  also  Lev.  XOL  8. 

moon  on  the  day  of  the  Mcrifice,  with*  Sec  in  general  notes  on  VII.  1 1^-21. 

out  leaving  anytliing  (Ihroti.  II.  47),        i«  Philo,  De  Victim,  c.  8. 

it  DO  real  analogy,  since  the  Egyptians        >*  So  Ah^rL  Introd.  to  Lev.  c  ly 

considered  the  pig  utterly  ■^'^^^^t  fvb  fin. 
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of  putre&ction  which  was  deemed  an  abomination  in  connection  with 
sacrifices,^  it  was  not  to  be  eaten  beyond  that  time.'  But  such  con- 
siderations are  foreign  to  the  subject.  If  the  Hebrews  knew  from  ex- 
perience that  the  flesh  becomes  foal  after  two  days,  they  might  be 
expected  to  dispose  of  it  before;  and  if  they  yet  left  anything  over  after 
that  time,  they  would  not  have  required  a  Tehement  and  emphatic 
warning  not  to  eat  pntrid  meat  which  they  might  well  be  supposed  to 
eschew  spontaneously.  But  it  is  futile  to  conjecture  that  the  ordinance 
intended  to  compel  the  rich  to  make  theLerites  partakers  of  the  feast,' 
or  to  inspire  the  Israelites  with  confidence  in  God's  goodness,  and  to 
remove  pusillanimous  anxiety  for  their  future  sustenance,  or  —  curious 
to  note  —  to  preyent  them  from  drying  or  preserving  the  meat,  and 
thus  "eating  the  fiesh  in  a  sparing  manner,  or  communicating  only  a 
small  portion  of  it  to  their  particular  friends."^ 

This  is  the  character  of  the  o^dW  as  it  appears  in  the  laws  of  the 
Pentateuch;  but  in  early  times  they  seem  to  have  been  offered  also 
when  blessings  were  not  thanked  but  prayed  for;*  and  during  long 
periods,  they  were,  besides,  employed  for  the  ratification  of  solemn 
covenants,  treaties,  and  alliances,*  for  which  purpose,  according  to 
eastern  notions  and  customs,  the  common  meals  which  followed  rendered 
them  peculiarly  appropriate.^ 


i^ 


t  See  pp.  133,  136. 

s  So  PAiio,  DcVict.  c.8  (or«  xa  t^ 

^/^tff^cH,  enovSfiP  notov/tirovq  mc  a*^ 

cvffi^jrroc  V  9Vo«c«  *cm  ap  if&va/iaat 
xa^a^tvBjj);  see  Maimon.  Mor.  Nc- 
voeh.in.  46;  B&hr,  Symb.  11. 375 ;  a.  o. 
s  Thcodoret  (Quaes!  6  in  Lev.), 
Cleric,  Michael.,  Rosenm.,  Scholl,  a.  o.; 
see  also  Phiio^  1.  c.  (or«  rck  (hvala^ 
«rflM*««vrovc  ciMM  ti^^nt*  mm  naa$w 
t/c  /»/90r  ir^KffTn^cu  xoZq  #fO/i#yo«c)* 

*  ffarmer,  Observ.  I.  394,  396;  Bo- 
tenm.  Blorgenl.  fl.  159;  eomp.  Miehaei. 

.on  Lev.  VII.  15—18. 

ft  1  Sam.  XIU.  9 ;  2  Sam.  XXIV.  25. 

•  Comp.  Judg.  XX.  26;  XXI.  4;  see 
also  Exod.  XXIV.  5. 

V  Comp.  pp.  36,  37.  It  is  as  idle  to 
deny  the  occurrence  of  "supplication- 
offerings**  in  Hebrew  history  as  to 
assert  their  authorisation  in  the  Levi- 
HcMlJSgm:  ibe  thaDk-offerin(;s  promised 


as  a  vow  (ITO)*  were  also  presented 
afler  the  event  (the  long  explanations 
given  by  Klicfoth,  L  e.  pp.  77,  7S,  and 
by  Kurtz  1.  e.  §{  129, 130,  obscure  rather 
than  elucidate  the  simple  subject),  and 
the  free-will  offerings  were  from  their 
nature  independent  of  personal  suc- 
cesses; therefore  the  division  of  D^D^V 

into  those  offered  as  nsyn  by  ^^m^ 

and  those  offered  as  Tnyn  by  n^Dn, 
in  unjustified;  comp.  Abarban,  on  Lev. 

vn.  1 1—22,  p.  20a ...  naui  nu  ^dVb^ 
refyo  mhu^iff  no  cin  anp^Bf  (Ps. 

CXVL 1 6—1 S  certainly  does  not  support 
this  view);  Outram^  De  Sacrif.  I.  xi.  1, 
p.  115  (sacrificia  talutaria  ...  semper 
de  rebus  prosperis  fieri  tolent,  impe- 
tratit  utique  aut  impetrandls) ;  ffeng- 
iienberg^  Authent  det  Pentat  IL  86 
(Die  Schelamim  werden  entweder  als 
verk6rpeHcr  Dank  fOr  das  ertheilte, 
Oder  als  verk6rperte  Bitte  um  das  zu 
eriheilende  Heil  dar^brteht) ;  ffvr/z, 
Opferc  M  127, 130;  Okkr,  L  c  p.637; 
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2.  The  mode  or  SACRinciRG. 
The  first  ceremonies  —  the  imposition  of  the  hand,  the  slaugh- 
tering, the  receiving  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  —  were  precisely 
identical  with  those  obsenred  at  holocausts  of  qnadrapeds:*  but  then 
the  offerer  presented  to  the  officiating  priest  all  the  fat  and  the  fat 
parts  —  namely  the  fat  that  is  on  and  round  the  bowels,  the  two  kidneys 
with  the  fiit  that  is  npon  them  by  the  flanks,  together  with  the  great 
lobe  of  the  liyer  to  be  taken  off  by  the  kidneys;  and  if  the  victim  was 
a  sheep  of  that  peculiar  species  termed  'long-tailed**,*  he  added  to  them 
its  &t  tail  (m^);  ^®  he  was  not  permitted  to  send  them  or  to  order  them 
to  be  fetched,  but  had  to  take  them  himself  to  the  altar  *with  his  own 
hands**,  *  ^  that  they  might  yisibly  appear  as  his  personal  and  ready  free- 
will gift  offered  with  a  grateful  heart;  he  then  handed  over  the  breast 
and  the  right  shoulder  to  the  priest  who  *wa?ed**  the  former  and 
*hea?ed'*  the  latter,  ^'  after  which  he  burnt  all  the  fat  and  fat  parts  as 
a  flre-offering  to  God  on  .the  altar.  ^'  Now,  if  the  thank-offering  were 
presented  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people,  the  priests  recei?ed  all  that 
remained  after  the  burning  of  the  &t;  but  if  presented  by  a  prifate 
individual,  they  claimed  as  their  portions  the  right  shoulder  and  the 
breast,  the  former  to  be  assigned  to  the  ofiBciating  functionary,  the 
latter  to'  be  reserred  for  all  Aaronites  in  common ;  while  the  rest  was 
allowed  to  the  offering  Israelite  to  be  eaten  by  him  and  his  guests  on 
the  same  or  the  following  day.  ** 


TV.  THE  SIV-OFFEBINO  AND  THE  TRESPASS-OFFEBINa 

(nM^n'^andD^N). 

The  consciousness  of  moral  frailty,  the  most  unfailing  source  of 
truly  religious  impulses  and  the  surest  indication  of  an  ideal  yearning 


Xmald,  AltcHh.  p.  53  (Der  Dank  geht 
von  sclbst  in  ein  Flchcn  um  die  Foii- 
^ctzfing  der  g5Ulicht*ii  Gnadc  fiber); 
and  on  the  other  hand,  BShr,  Symb. 
n..185;  Kiie/btk,  I.e. p. 79.  Both  vague 
and  incorrect  is  the  remark,  "every 
repast  that  was  held  before  God  in  a 
solemn  manner  and  with  prescribed 
rituals  was  called  G^Dbv^'^SaaiseMiz^ 
Mos.  R.  L  313). 

i  See  p.  240. 

•  Oris  latieaudata. 

*•  Lev.  IIL  3,  4;  comp.  IV.  8,  9;  tee 
notes  on  Chapt  €11,  and  Comm.  on 
Eiod.p.  555. 


t»  Lev.  VII.  30,  nJHoan  rv. 

n  See  Sect  X.  II,  12.* 

IS  Similarly  the  Phoenicians  burnt 
upon  the  altar  chiefly,  if  not  exeltt- 
hively.  the  fat  of  the  victims  (comp. 
the  inscription  of  Marseilles,  line  14, 

a^n  byy  ihn  by);  nyg.  Aen.  rv.  62, 

Aut  ante  ora  deOm  pmffues  »patiatur 
ad  aras;  Movers^  1.  c.  pp.  107,  108). 

>«  See  Sect  X.  14 ;  comp.  in  general 
Lev.  m.  1—16;  MI.  30—34;  and  on 
the  nrUO  which  accompanied  the 
prai^e-oflering.  Sect  XL  2. 

i»  Or  nf  D  (Num.  XV.  24),  and  poe- 
tieaUy.n^^n(Pa.XL.1V 
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after  moral  improTement,  strongly  pervaded  the  character  of  the 
Hebrews,  '^here  is  not  a  righteons  man  npon  earth  that  does  good 
and  sins  not'*, '  is  a  sentiment  which  recnrs  in  the  most  yaried  shades 
and  modifications.'  A  snflferer  overwhelmed  by  angnish,  breaks  forth 
in  the  desponding  cry,  "0  Lord,  rebnke  me  not  in  Thy  wrath,  nor  chasten 
me  in  Thy  hot  displeasure . . .  There  is  no  rest  in  my  bones  on  acconnt 
of  my  sin;  for  my  iniquities  have  passed  over  my  head;  as  a  heavy 
weight  they  are  too  burdensome  for  me.*''  One  of  Job's  friends  knows 
no  stronger  reason  for  patient  endurance  under  trial  and  distress  than 
the  general  truth,  "How  can  man  be  justified  with  God,  or  how  can  he 
be  clean  that  is  bom  of  a  woman?  Behold,  even  the  moon  shines  not 
and  the  stars  are  not  pure  in  His  eyes :  how  much  less  man,  the  worm, 
and  the  son  of  man,  the  maggot"^  The  humble  feeling  of  sinfulness 
cannot  be  felt  more  deeply,  nor  expressed  more  earnestly.  It  traces 
spontaneously  suffering  to  trespass.  "Innumerable  evils",  exclaims  the 
Psalmist^  "encompass  me;  my  iniquities  take  Jiold  of  me,  and  I  cannot 
survey  them;  they  are  more  abundant  than  the  hairs  of  my  head,  and 
my  heart  fails  me."*  It  longs  after  deliverance  from  its  own  oppressive 
torments,  "Have  mercy  upon  me,  o  God",  prays  an  unhappy  sinner, 
"according  to  Thy  loving  kindness ;  according  to  the  multitude  of  Thy 
tender  mercies  blot  out  my  transgressions;  wash  me  thoroughly  from 
my  iniquity,  and  cleanse  me  from  my  sin."*  It  is  irresistibly  prompted 
to  frank  and  lowly  confession,  "I  acknowledge  my  sin  to  Thee,  and  I 
hide  not  my  iniquity;  I  say,  I  will  confess  my  transgression  to  the 
Lord."^  It  finds  the  most  soothing  relief;  the  sole  r«cue  from  moral 
despair,  the  only  safeguard  against  hardened  recklessness,  in  the  hope 
of  Divine  pardon  and  atonementi  which  are  accorded  as  the  result  or 
reward  of  internal  regeneration:  "Blessed  is  he  whose  transgression  is 
forgiven,  whose  sin  is  covered,  and  blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  the 
Lord  imputes  not  iniquity,  and  in  whose  spirit  there  is  no  guile.'*' 
And  it  finally  recognises  as  the  most  acceptable  offering  which  God 
never  rejects,  "a  broken  spirit,  a  broken  and  contrite  heart**'  — 
Simultaneously  with  these  noble  notions,  the  Hebrews  developed  the 
conception  of  the  merciful  attributes  of  God,  who,  though  unable  to 

t  EccL  Vn.  20.  eomp.  also  Gen.  XXXIf.  11 ;  2  Sam. 

>  Comp.  1  Kl.  VIU.  46;  2Chr.VL36  VIL  J8.                            %  p,.  XL.  13. 

(NOrr  t6  ytH  OIH  r«  ^3) ;  PMo,  De  •  Pi.  LI.  a,  4 ;  comp.  XEC  13. 

Vict  c.  14  (mm  or  ya^  o  tiUtm^  ^  rtr-  t  Ps.  XXXIL  5 ;  comp.  XXXVIIL  19 

viixmq,  ov«  /sftvrn  x^  a/ta^w).  (VWDnO  OWIN  TJlN  0^) ;  LL  5  (O 

»  p«.  xxxvuL  1, 3, 4.  Ton  ^tu  VINOm  yiH  ^2H  ^jntfD). 

^A»2>XCV.4— 6;comp.IV.]7— 19;         •  Pt.  XXXIL  1,  2.         •Ps.LLlft. 
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efface  the  e?il  deed,  can  "pass  oTer^  it^ '®  remember  it  no  more,  and  blot 
it  ont,^^  or  annul  its  direful  effects  upon  the  mind  and  the  fate  of  the 
offender;  and  who  is  slow  to  wrath  and  willing  to  pardon,  ''The  Eternal 
is  merciful  and  gracious,  longsuffering  and  abundant  in  goodness  and 
truth;  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiying  iniquity,  transgression, 
and  sin.*'^^  They  commonly  accepted  the  doctrine,  liOt  the  wicked 
forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts;  and  let  him 
return  to  the  Lord,  and  He  will  ha?e  mercy  upon  him;  and  to  our  God, 
for  He  pardons  abundantly*':^'  in  harmony  with  which  view  a  later 
Jewish  writer  justly  obserred,  *The  most  precious  benefit  attending  the 
expiatory  offerings  is  this  that  the  sinner  becomes  aware  and  is  sure 
in  his  mind,  that  his  transgressions  ha?e  been  remitted;  for  if  he  were 
not  persuaded  of  Gk)d*s  readiness  to  pardon  him,  he  would  despair  of 
mercy,  and  add  iniquity  to  transgression.*'  ^^ 

But  long  periods  of  religious  education  are  required  to  arrive  at 
simQar  ideas  and  conyictions.  '*  The  sense  of  awe,  of  dependence,  and 
of  gratitude  in  relation  to  an  all-powerful,  all-wise,  and  all-loving 
Ruler  of  the  World,  precedes  by  long  epochs  the  dawning  notion  that 
purity  of  the  heart  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  source  of  our  happiness^ 
that  it  is  certainly  the  end  of  all  religious  life,  and  the  indispensable 
condition  of  peace  and  serenity  and  OTory  true  blessing.  At  first,  no 
doubt,  the  belief  prevailed  that  sin  demanded  the  death  of  the  sinner. 
*David  said  to  Nathan,  I  have  sinned  to  the  Lord:  and  Nathan  said  to 
David,  Indeed  the  Lord  has  passed  over  thy  sin,  thou  shalt  not  die."'* 
"Have  I  any  pleasure  at  all  that  the  wicked  should  die?  says  the  Lord 
Ood:  and  not  that  he  should  return  from  his  ways  and  liTer'^  Next  the 
notion  was  entertained  that  the  sinner's  life  might  be  saTod  if  another  life 
was  surrendered  in  its  stead,  whether  that  of  a  human  being'*  or  of  an 
animaL'*  Thus  the  doctrine  of  substitution  or  vicarious  suffering  gained 


!•  fwon  n^3yn  or  py  (j  Sam.  xii. 

13;  xxrv.  10);  yTD  hv  "Oj;  plic.VII. 

IS);  coinp.  Ps.  LI.  11   (OOD  TOOH 

tt  Jer.  XVin.  23;  XXXI.  34;  Imi. 
XLin.  25;  XLFV.  22;  Ezek.  XVIIL  22; 
XXXIII.  16;  comp.  Itai.  XXXVIH.  17; 
Jcr.  L  20;  Bfic.  VH.  19 ;  Ps.  LXXXV.  3. 

12  Exod.  XXXrV.6,7;  comp.  XXXIII. 
19;  Nam.  XIV.  18—20;  Dent  XXX 
1—3;  1  Sam.Xn.  19;  Isai.  LVII.  15, 
16;JoelIL  13;  Jonah  IV.2;Ps.LXXXVI. 
15, 16;  Cni.8;  CXI.4;  CXLV.8;  2Chr. 
XXX9;Neh.IX.17,31. 


u  tT'^D^  nrj\  Uai.  LV.  7;  comp. 
Mic.  Vn.  19;  2  Clir.  XXX.  8.  On  the 
Jewish  notions  of  rfpcntancc  or  **re- 
tum*'  (nSTSfn),  see  Hamhurgtr^  Real- 
Encycl.  (Or  Bib.  andTalm.1. 201—204. 

H  Abort,  Introd.  to  Lcvit  sab  fin. 

IS  Comp.  Fa(ke,  Theologic  dcs  A.T. 
I.  355. 

i«  2  Sam.  XII.  13;  comp.  1  Sam.  XII.  19. 

"  Ezek.  XVIO.  23 ;  comp.  30,  31 ; 
XXXm.  10  iqq. 

19  Mic.  VI.  7;  2  Sam.  XII.  14;  comp. 
XXL  9.  «•  Gen.  XXn.  12, 

13;  see,ingeBefaL,SefiV.XN^SSu 
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grroond;  and  after  the  lapse  of  new  and  long  intervalB,  the  death  of 
the  Tictim  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  atonement  wrought  by 
repentance  and  inward  reform.  Therefore  the  Book  of  Genesis  thought- 
folly  refrains  from  introducing  sin-offerings ;  it  seems  justly  to  regard 
them  M  bespeaking  a  stage  decidedly  in  adyance  of  patriarchal  simpli- 
city; and  it  employs,  in  their  place,  the  burnt-offerings,  which  indeed 
involTe  the  general  notions  of  unworthiness  and  expiation,  but  more 
distmctly  conTey  the  homage  due  to  the  Dime  soyereignty,  and  hence 
express  not  so  much  an  internal  as  an  external  relation  between  Gk)d 
and  man.  Thus  a  grand  sin-offering  would  haye  been  most  appropriate 
when  Noah  had  been  sayed  from  the  uniyersal  destruction  caused  by 
the  wickedness  of  the  human  race;  but  he  is  described  as  haying 
presented  a  magnificent  holocaust'  The  compilers  and  reyisors  of  the 
Pentateuch  were  eyidently  guided  by  the  principle  that  an  intimate  and 
direct  communion  between  the  Israelites  and  Jehoyah  was  justified  or 
eyen  possible  only  after  the  nation  had  been  elected  and  appointed  as 
*a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  people**;^  when  the  demand  had  been 
proclaimed,  *Tou  shall  be  holy,  for  I  am  holy**;'  when  a  mutual  coye- 
nant  had  been  concluded  on  the  basis  of  a  special  reyelation ;  when, 
therefore,  the  trespasses  of  the  indiyidual,  though  they  could  not  destroy, 
were  considered  to  defile  the  sacredness  of  the  community.  After  these 
remarks  we  need  not  point  out  the  perrersity  of  the  opinion  that  sm- 
offerings  were  the  earliest  or  fundamental  class  of  the  bloody  sacri- 
fices, while  holocausts  marked  the  next,  and  thank-offerings  the  last 
and  highest  link  in  the  sacrificial  system;  and  that  the  worshipper  was 
allowed  to  eat  of  the  fiesh  of  thank-offerings  alone,  because,  in  that 
stage  only,  he  had  reached  a  degree  of  purity  entitling  him  to  a  share 
in  the  holy  food ;  or  that  a  part  only  of  eyery  sin-offering  was  burnt  on 
the  altar,  because,  in  that  phase  of  religious  life,  the  spiritual  eleyation 
was  not  sufficiently  adyanced  to  warrant  the  burning  of  the  entire 
yictim.^  If  this  yiew  were  correct,  eyery  thank-offering  ought  to  haye 
been  preceded  by  a  sin-offering  and  a  holocaust  as  a  necessary  prepa- 
ration; and  in  the  same  manner,  eyexy  holocaust  by  a  sin-offering,  which 
is  a  paradox.  The  reason  why  the  offerer  was  excluded  from  the^esh 
of  the  expiatory  sacrifices,  and  why  only  a  part  of  it  was  consumed  on 
the  altar,  is, unconnected  with  considerations  like  those  alleged  and 
will  be  stated  below.  The  fortieth  Psalm  is  indeed  acquainted  with 
sin-offerings,  which  it  couples  with  holocausts;*  but  according  to 

1  G«n.  Vm.  20.  «  Kurtz,  OpferculL  (117,  comp.  f  79, 

s  Ezod.  XOL  5,  6.  pp.  133,  134. 

s  Lev.  XL  44 ;  XX.  26;  Dent  VIL  6.         »  ^^eom  H^,  ver.  7. 
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iDternal  eyidence,  Uwas  not,  as  the  title  intimates,  composed  byDatid,* 
bnt  by  a  much  later  poet  living  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  and  perhaps 
by  Jeremiah  himself;^  and  e?en  this  late  production  mentions  sin- 
offerings  not  as  fixed  by  Divine  command,  but  like  the  other  classes 
of  sacrifice  as  founded  in  custom,  ''Sacrifice  and  offering  Thou  didst 
not  desire;  my  ears  hast  Thou  opened;  burnt-offering  and  sin-offering 
hast  Thou  not  required**  —  a  significant  hint  respecting  the  date  of 
the  sacrificial  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch. 

As  the  Hebrew  sin-offerings  were  based  upon  the  consciousness 
of  human  weakness  and  corruption,  they  were,  as  a  rule,  admitted  only 
in  cases  of  inadvertent  and  unintentional  transgression,*  but  were  not 
accepted  for  reckless  and  wanton  impiety  manifesting  itself  in  deeds 
of  wicked  defiance;*  concerning  any  one  guilty  of  such  iniquity  the 
Law  ordained,  *he  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his  people;  he  has  de- 
spised the  word  of  the  Lord  and  broken  His  commandment;  his  iniquity 
shall  be  upon  him.**'*  David  was  not  permitted  after  his  deliberate 
crime  against  Uriah,  to  present  a  sin-offering,  but  he  was  to  expiate 
his  guilt  by  Divine  punishment  * '  The  knowledge  that  *the  cogitation 
of  man*s  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth"  '^  was  to  afford  no  pretext  for 
leniency  to  premeditated  malice,  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  to  stimulate 
to  enhanced  vigilance  and  self-controL  Divine  forgiveness  should 
be  granted  to  the  imperfection,  but  not  to  the  perversion  of  human 
nature. '*  The  precepts  of  the  Law  being  the  emanation  of  Divine  wis- 
dom, they  bore  the  stamp  of  holiness ;  they  could  not,  without  offence 
to  their  all-wise  Author,  be  violated  under  any  circumstances  or  in 
any  manner  whatever;  they  required,  therefore,  stonement  even  if 
transgressed  involuntarily,  unconsciously,  and  accidentally:  their  ab- 
solute sanctity  marked  every  trespass  as  a  deplorable  guilt  to  be 
expiated  by  a  sacrifice  of  self-humiliation.  It  may  be  for  this  reason 
that  the  term  "to  his**  or  *to  your  acceptance  before  the  Lord**,  *^  which 


•  De  Wetie  observes  cautiously,  **it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  Psalm  is 
attribuUblc  to  David**;  and  DeliUsch, 
more  decidedly,  ''it  disclaims,  by  its 
style  and  form,  the  authorship  of  David.** 

1  So  Seller,  Bengel,  Delitzsch,  Hitzig, 
a.  o. 

•  nxyti^.  Num.  XV.  22—26 ;  see  notes 
on  Lev.  IV.  1,  2. 

•  npn  n;21,  Num.  XV.  27— 29,  /«ov- 
oitK  in  Hebr.  X.  26. 

<•  Num.  XV.  30,  31 ;  eomp.  Hebr.  X. 
26,  **for  if  we  tin  wilfully,  slier  we 


have  received  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  there  remains  no  more  sacrifice 
for  siiiK*';  and  the  Rabbinical  canon 
H\7\  pnp  *0  \t6  TID  (see  Rashl  and 
Bartenurah  on  Mi$kiL  Horayoth  I.  4). 

11  Comp.ffemgstemherg^  Opfer,  p.  IS; 
JTirr/i,  Opferc  pp.  151, 152. 

i>  Gen.  Vin.  21 ;  eomp.  VL  5. 

IS  How  the  law  in  Lev.  V.  21—26 
u  to  be  reconciled  with  this  broad 
principle,  Is  pointed  out  below  p.  272, 
and  in  the  notes  in  loe. 

"  uDxrh  or  nw  \xf?  varb. 
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occurs  80  freqaenily  with  respect  to  other  offerings/  is  neyer  employed 
in  reference  to  expiatory  sacrifices;  these  were  prompted  by  occasions 
which  conld  not  be  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  God;  for  though  lie  delights 
in  true  repentance,  He  must  look  upon  its  necessity  with  mingled 
feelings  of  grief  and  pity.  Hence  the  sin-offering,  if  an  animal,  was 
unaccompanied  by  a  nrUD  and  a  libation  of  wine,^  and  if  a  cereal 
oblationi  it  was  presented  without  oil  and  frank-incense;'  in  the  former 
case,  it  was  eyidently  to  be  depri?ed  of  the  character  of  social  and 
domestic  ei^joyment^  since  it  was  '^o  food  of  the  Lord*';^  and  in  the 
latter,  it  was  not  to  recall  the  ideas  of  cheerfulness  and  festiye  sere- 
nity, of  abundance  and  ornament^  of  spiritual  enlightenment  and  ele- 
vation, wherefore  it  is  not  designated  as  ^'a  sweet  odour  to  the  Lord'*  :* 
the  fiesh  of  those  animal  sin-offerings  whose  blood  did  not  come  into 
the  Holy,  was  indeed  eaten  by  the  male  Aaronites,*  but  the  repast 
was  serious  and  sefere,  devoid  of  genial  conviviality,  and  forming  a 
part  of  the  ritual  of  expiation;^  and  the  trespass-offering  presented 
by  the  leper  after  his  recoTery,  was  exceptionally  coupled  with  oil,* 
for  though  disease  was  regarded  as  a  Divine  retribution,  it  differs  in 
its  moral  estimation  essentially  from  a  sin  directly  and  palpably  com- 
mitted; moreoTer  that  sacrifice  was  presented  by  the  convalescent  in 
a  state  of  purity,  after  having  been  pronounced  clean  by  the  priest,* 
whence  it  piv^^ol^  ^^^^  properly  of  the  character  of  a  burnt-offering, 
designed  to  convey  the  admission  of  general  sinfalness  and  dependence. 
From  all  this  it  is  manifestly  erroneous  to  contend  that  the  commands 
with  respect  to  sin-offerings  apply  only  to  transgressions  of  the  cere- 
monial law  or  to  ^eocratic  sins",  but  not  Ho'  moral  offences  in  a 
stricter  sense*':**  are  not  fraud,  abuse  of  trust,  theft,  perjury,  and  the 
like,  for  which  expiatory  offerings  were  ordained,"  ''moral  offences  in  a 


t  Lev.  L  3,  4;  XIX.  5;  XXU.  19,  20, 
21,29;  XXIll.  1 1 ;  comp.  Exod.  XXMII. 
38;  Lev.  VII.  18;  XIX.  7;  XXII.  27; 
Itai.  LVL  7;  IX  7;£zek.XX.41 ;  Am. 
y.22;MtLI.  10, 13. 

s  Comp.  Norn.  XV.  1 — 13  (where 
holoeaosU  and  Uunk-offeringt,  al/P 
rally  are  alone  mentioned),  27 — ^29; 
XXVm.  15,  22;  XXIX.  16, 19, 22,  etc.; 
Maimom.  Haas.  Hakkorb.  IL  2. 

»  Lev.V.  U;Nmn.V.  15. 

«  See  pp.  218,  229. 

*  Except  in  Lev.  IV.  31,  tee  Comm. 
in  loc.  (comp.  pp.  7,  8, 1 16,  1 19). 

•  Lev.  VI.  19,  22,  23. 


7  See  p.  21(|.  Yet  at  the  initiation  of 
the  priests,  and  also  on  the  first  day 
after  its  completion,  all  the  flesh  of 
the  tin-offcringt  was  bamt,  althoog'h 
the  blood  came  only  opon  the  brazen 
altar  in  the  Court  (Exod.  XXIX.  11— 
14;  Uv.  VUI.  14—17;  IX.  8—11,  15), 
bom  reasons  explained  in  the  proper 
place  (see  notes  in  locc). 

•  Uv.  XIV.  10—12. 

•  Ibid.  vert.  7 — ^9. 

«•  So  Bdkr.  Symb.  H.  3S8;  comp. 
pp.402, 403, 405, 409 ;  Bauer,  Gottcsd. 
Vcrf.  L  151 ;  Kurtz,  Opfere.  f  92. 

•«  Lev.  V.  21,  22. 
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stricter  sense**?  and  do  the  words  which  almost  uniformly  introdace 
the  precepts  concerning  sin-offerings,  ^  a  person  sin  in  one  of  all  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord,  which  ought  not  to  be  done,  and  he  does 
one  of  them**,  ^^  do  these  words  not  imply  the  moral  iigunctions  which 
form  so  important  a  part  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  constitute  the  second 
half  of  the  Decalogue?  The  opinion  that  the  word  'Oaw"^'  is  identi- 
cal with  'Utual  law",*^  is  an  assertion  unsupported  by  the  usage  of 
the  language,  and  repudiated  by  the  spirit  of  the  Pentateuch,  which 
code  alone,  not  the  life  of  the  Hebrew  people  as  mirrored  in  their  history, 
can  in  this  question  be  considered.  It  is  true  that  any  direct  opposition 
to  God,  as  the  king  of  the  holy  community,  or  to  any  of  the  fundamen- 
tal institutions  of  the  theocracy,  was  regarded  as  a  most  heinous  crime, 
as  high  treason  and  impious  roTolt;  but  such  disobedience  was  so 
viewed  only  because  it  implied  a  contempt  and  rejection  of  the  whole 
religious  and  moral  edifice  deemed  essential  for  the  yirtue  and  happi- 
ness of  the  Israelites.  ^*  It  must,  on  the  contrary,  be  maintained  that 
sin-offerings  were  expected  to  be  presented  for  all  the  multifsrious 
moral  aberrations  to  which  man  is  liable,  and  not  only  if  these  consisted 
in  actual  deeds,  but  if  they  were  merely  sinful  thoughts  and  feelings: 
for  as  every  unintentional  sinirequired  a  sacrifice,  and  as  evil  intentions 
and  designs  were  so  clearly  regarded  as  reproachful  that  even  the 
Decalogue  prohibited  them,  they  demanded  undoubtedly  the  atonement 
of  expiatoiy  offerings.  ^*  It  is  equally  manifest  that  the  sacrifices  did 
not  aim  at  an  external  purification  only,  '^  much  less  at  *a  conciliation 
with  the  offended  Deity  by  means  of  a  present**:  *  *  opinions  which  betray 
nothing  less  than  an  utter  misconception  of  the  spirit  of  the  sacrificial 
laws ;  for  what,  for  instance,  did  the  symbolical  act,  performed  at  the 

• 

rite  of  initiation,  of  sprinkling  with  the  blood  of  the  sin-offering  an  ear, 
a  hand,  and  a  foot  of  the  High-priest  and  the  priests,  signify,  if  it  was 
not  intended  as  an  allegorical  exhortation  to  piety  of  heart  and  con- 
duct?'* Those  objectionable  views  seem  to  be  advanced  and  defended 
chiefly  in  order  to  establish  a  more  striking  contrast  between  the  theo- 

12  Lev.  lY.  2f  13.  22,  27 ;  V.  17 ;  etc.  riyr  owtU^Qw  ^iftrnv  cbr^  vut^  t^f^^ 

IS  n^in  or  niSD*  t/c  t^  lar^vur  ^c^  Cwtta  wu  cU^ 

>«  Bakr^  I.  c  p.  389.  ^m^  (Hebr.  X.  13, 14);  comp.  Bukr^ 

1*  It  cannot  be  surprising  to  find  that  Symb.  U.  213. 

the  unfounded  view  alluded  to  misleads        li  ffengstenberg,  Christologie»  I.  p. 

to  the  strangest  errors  of  interpretation  264;  Welker^  Letite  Griknde,  p.  288; 

(eomp.  B4kr^  L  c  p.  405).  comp.  Bwer^  Gottesd.  Vcif.  L  171— 

t«  Comp.  Ps.  LXXUL  173. 

17  UytiotH  n^  xf(w  T^c  oa^ir^  mar  .  >•  Comp.  Lev.  VIU,  15,  23,  24,  30, 

^o^fra  (Uebr.IX.13),  in  opposition  and  notes  in  locc;  see  also  IQV.  13—  J 

to  the  blood  of  Christ  oc  •  .•  ua^u^l  IS,  25—29.  ■ 


XlV/Ui        MIX\J       VA.p&C*VA\/&A       >,m. 


Talmudical  maxim  was  propounded,  "Sin-offerings  anc 
have  no  efiicacj  unless  they  are  prompted  by  penitei 
Ezpiatorj  offerings  were  frequently,  if  the/  were  not  r€ 
nied  by  a  confesdon  of  the  sine  for  which  the  j  were  de 
ment;*  they  were  therefore  meant  to  release  the  hea 
of  goilt  by  which  it  felt  itself  oppressed,  and  which  i 
not  by  concealment  bat  by  ingennons  and  homble 
were  hence  aptly  termed  *a  reminder"  of  trespasses 
obliTion  or  annihilation.*  Sin  was  not  to  be  pardoned 
effort  and  an  acti? e  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
was  not  to  be  rendered  innocnoos  withoat  an  inward 
of  repentance.^    This  is  clearly  the  doctrine  of  th< 


s  Comp.  Hebr.  L  c 

s  Comp.  pp.59,  60,  1C5;  Sect  XIX. 

4  Comp.  Siphra  p.  252a;  Maimon. 
Yad  Chazakah  Hilch.  Teshavah  I.  1. 
Comp.  Philo,  Vit  Mot.  111.  10,  tl  i^h 

ntdi^pilftotf  nam^X^  ^&o^aw  M%x^ 
/»<vcu  ...  Eidi  iotoq  mtu  ^imcuoq^  fUpi* 
pifiato^  17  0voia  mxL;  comp.  p.  59. 

»  Lev.V.5;Xn.21;Nnm.V.7;P$. 
XXXll.  5. 

•  Comp.  Hebr.  X.  3,  au*  ^  o^raSp 


avxth  naraomnm 
'  Comp.MisAm 

n^annNr.sn^Bf 

Hilch.  Teshav.  e 

rN-..inYttja-»p  I 
tOwn  wjpvf  Tp 
01  onn  ni\  n 

•  We  can  ha 
meaning  of  Rotei 
sin-ofleringai  wer 
•ecare  foigiveiie 
p.  196,  per  tacri 
mm  vel  tperari « 
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Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  the  atonement  was  a  graciona  gift  of  God  ginnteli 
by  His  love  and  paternal  compassion ;  while  therefore  holocausts  and 
thank-offerings,  if  spontaneously  presented,  might  consLst  of  several 
animals,  one  yictim  only  was  prescribed  for  any  expiatoiy  sacrifice;  in 
the  former  case,  the  offering  of  man  or  his  self-abnegation,  in  the  latter, 
the  mercy  of  God  and  the  atonement  wrought  by  the  blood,  predomi- 
nated; there  the  oblation  itself,  here  its  symbolical  effect  was  chiefly 
considered.* 

MoreoTor,  any  one  who  had  fraudulently  or  unlawfully  appropriated 
foreign  property,  whether  it  belonged  to  the  Sanctuary  and  its  ministers 
or  to  priyate  indiyiduals,  was  obliged,  upon  confessing  his  misdeed,  to 
restore  his  unrighteous  gain  increased  by  one  fifth  of  its  value;  and 
then  only,  after  having  '^own  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance  not  by 
declarations  but  by  works,  taking  with  him  no  contemptible  intercessor, 
namely,  that  conviction  of  the  soul  which  has  delivered  him  from  his 
incurable  misfortune,  healed  him  of  the  deadly  disease,  and  entirely 
changed  it  into  good  health* V^  then  only  was  he  permitted  to  present 
a  ram  as  a  trespass-offering :  he  had  thus  to  obtain  the  pardon  both 
of  his  wronged  fellow-man  and  of  God;  and  so  invariably  was  this  law 
enforced,  that  if  the  defrauded  person  was  no  longer  alive  at  the  time 
of  the  offender's  confession,  and  left  no  legal  heir,  the  amount  itself 
together  with  the  addition  was  to  be  made  over  to  the  priests,  the  re- 
presentatives of  God.  ^  *  Thus  the  spirit  of  the  ordinance  disclaims 
the  supposition  that  the  increase  of  one  fifth  was  a  kind  of  interest 
due  to  the  owner  for  the  temporary  loss  of  his  property;^'  but  much 
more  objectionable  is  the  view  that  the  sin-offerings  in  general,  as 
enjoined  in  the  Pentateuch,  were  devised  as  a  civil  or  criminal  punish- 
ment^ or  as  a  pecuniary  fine  calculated  to  deter  the  sinner  from  future 
neglect,^'  since  even  inadvertent  contamination,  illness,  and  similar 


•  Ewald  (AltcHh.  p.  63)  explains 
curiously,  though  in  harmony  with  his 
entire  conception  of  the  sin-oflcrings, 
**das  einzclneThier  muss  dcrOpfemdc 
zwar  bringen,  abcr  auch  dasselboganz 
einzeln,  wie  in  trauriger  Einsamkeit 
and  Ode**  etc.;  comp.  Hengsienb,  1.  c. 
p.  24 ;  Kurtz  1.  c.  p.  156. 

!•  PMo,De  Victim.  11. 

"  SeeLev.V.15— 26;Nam.V.G--$; 
comp.  Lev.XXIl.  14 — 16;  tee  notes  on 
Lev.V.  14— .16. 

«>  Arlr,  Opferc.fi 21. 

it  As  a  nukta,  abolitio  criminis,  or 


quasi  poena,  as  Miehaelis  (Mosaisches 
Heeht,§SlS9,244)descrihe«it;  where- 
fore De  Wette  (De  Morte  J.  Christi  ex- 
piat.  p.  14)  Justly  censures  Blichaclis 
because  **ad  polilica  omnia  torqucntcni 
neque  sacra  sacra  mentc  tractantem*';  yet 
Rosenmuller,following  hit  predecessor, 
characterises  sin-offerings  as  ^^muietac 
quibos  solutis  poena  peccati  aut  plane 
remittebatur,  aut...  mutabatur  in  poe- 
nam  minus  severam**,  for  which  un- 
happy opinion  he  most  inappropriately 
adduces  Lev.  XIX.  20—22  (see  infra); 
and  similarly  Abarbatiel  (Introd.  to 


^ 
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mischances  never  happen  to  the  pions,  but  to  the  wicked  only  who 
deserre  to  be  taxed  with  the  penalty^  —  an  application  of  the  principle 
which  alone  suffices  to  disclose  the  absurdity  of  the  principle  itself. 
The  end  of  the  sin-offering  could  not  be  a  remission  of  punishment 
involving  the  satisfaction  of  Gk)d's  justice  as  avenging  Judge :   for, 
from  a  religions  point  of  view,  such  punishment  was  utterly  out  of  the 
question  in  connection  with  unintentional  offences,  for  which  alone  ex- 
piatory sacrifices  were  prescribed.    The  term  *^e  or  they  shall  be  for- 
given'*^ sometimes  employed  with  reference  to  them,'  implies  properly 
that  the  intimate  relation  between  God  and  the  Israelite  which  had  been 
temporarily  disturbed  by  an  involuntary  sin,  was  restored  by  the  sacri- 
fice.  The  expiatoiy  offerings  had  no  political  or  social  bnt  a  purely  per- 
sonal and  religious  character;  they  were  not  presented  to  Jehovah  as 
theBuler  of  Israel,  but  as  the  Searcher  of  hearts;  they  were  indeed  the 
oblations  of  theocratic  citizens  bound  to  give  an  account  to  their  invi- 
sible S[ing  of  their  most  secret  thoughts;  bnt  this  resulted  necessarily 
from  the  theocratic  organisation  of  the  commonwealth.    Hence  even 
crimes  which  could  not  be  traced  to  their  perpetrators,  were  to  be  ex- 
piated by  confession,  sacrifice,  and  prayer.  *  —  The  solemnity  in  the  mode 
of  expiation  was  varied  in  accordance  ^ith  the  position  occupied  by  the 
offender  in  the  theocratic  community;  for  it  was  more  significant  in  trans- 
gressions of  the  High-priest  or  the  whole  people  of  Israel  than  in  those 
of  a  chief,  and  it  was  more  significant  in  transgressions  of  a  chief  than 
of  a  common  Israelite.    And  on  one  day  in  every  year,  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  Israel  was  purified  as  a  united  body,  as  the  holy  nation  and 
the  kingdom  of  priests;   and  the  expiation  did  not  concern  special 
offences,  bat  the  human  weakness  in  general  which  .cannot  be  admitted 
into  a  communion  of  Gk)d  except  by  an  act  of  grace  and  mercy.* 

Hence  the  sin-offerings  were  naturally  placed  in  the  class  of 
'^ost  holy"  sacrifices;^  they  were  to  be  scrupulously  shielded  from 
every,  e?en  the  slightest  profanation ;  if  any  of  their  blood  had  fallen 
upon  a  garmenti  the  latter  was  to  be  washed  in  the  holy  place,  *in  the 


o  DBTDJi  orm  ^yonner  no  djidd 
mp  UBH  vh\  onntt  tmh);  and 

SaabchQU  (Mos.  R  p.  320)  calls  ex- 
piatory offering;!  at  least  '*an  element 
of  criminal  Justice.**  Kitto  (on  Lev.  lY. 
3)  speaks  vaguely  of  a  '^process  of 
commuted  punishment**  which  **ope- 
/wiffd  on}j  when  a  man*s  contcience 


prompted  him  to  a  voluntary  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  offence.** 
>  AbwhotL  L  c 

a  1^  r^DJI  or  Dnb. 

•  Lev.  IV.  20,  26,  31,  35 ;  V.  10, 13, 
16,  18,  26;  XIX.  22;  Nom.XV.  25—28. 

«  DeuL  XXI.  1 — ^9;  see  infra. 

»  Uv.  XVI.  16,  30;  see  inflra  and 
Comm.  In  loc.     •  DHtnp  VTp,  p.  76. 
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Court  of  the  SaDctnary;^  their  flesh  could  be  touched  by  holy  persons 
or  priests  only;*  it  was  burnt  entirely  whenever  the  blood  had  been 
sprinkled  on  the  vail  and  put  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  incense  in 
the  Holy  ;*  it  was  eaten,  with  the  exception  of  the  fat  and  the  fat  parts, 
by  the  male  Aaronites  in  the  holy  place,  whenever  the  blood  had  been 
put  upon  the  horns,  and  poured  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  in  the  Court,  ^*  and  then  symbolised  that  the  priests  were 
appointed  ^  remove  the  iniquity  of  the  congregation,  to  make  atone- 
ment for  them  before  the  Lord",  ^  ^  and  that  the  expiation,  which  had 
been  prepared  and  commenced  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood,  was  now 
accomplished  by  a  last  and  crowning  act  of  God's  holy  ministers;*' 
if  the  flesh  was  boiled  in  an  earthen  vessel,  the  latter  was  to  be  broken, 
if  in  a  brazen  yessel,  it  was  to  be  carefully  scoured  and  rinsed  with 
water.  ^'  For  the  blood  of  sin-offerings  was  brought  into  the  Holy  or 
Holy  of  Holies  only  in  cases  of  atonement  of  the  High-priest  himself 
or  of  the  whole  people  which  was  represented  by  him;  therefore  the 
officiating  High-priest,  who  was  as  much  the  offender  as  the  mediator, 
could  not  eat  the  flesh,  which  could  neither  be  permitted  to  a  priest 
of  a  lower  grade.  But  the  blood  came  upon  the  altar  in  the  Court  in 
cases  where  priests  acted  as  intercessors  for  chiefs  or  private  Israelites, 
when  therefore  the  priests  were  not  concerned  in  the  sins  to  be  expiated, 


7  TheMUhiiah  (Zcvach.Xl.l)  justly 
extends  these  commands  to  ail  kinds 
of  sin-offering,  althoug^h  it  works 
tliem  out  with  futile  playfulness  (ibid. 

s  The  opinion  that  the  flesh  and  the 
blood  of  sin-offerings  were  impure,  re- 
quires no  refutation  (corop.  De  Wette, 
Opusc.  p.  24 ;  r.  C6Un,  Bibl.  Thcol.  I. 
270;  Sckoll  in  Klaihers  Stud.  V.  2, 
pp.  154  tqq,\  VIII.  2,  pp.29  sqq^  BdMr, 
Symb.  11.  396  f^^.;  Knobei,  Levit. 
p.  405;  £ira/<f,  Alterth.pp.72199.).  The 
washing  of  hands  or  garments  some- 
times prctcribed  in  connection  with 
offerings  (Lev.  XVI.  24,  26,  28;  Num. 
XDC.  7,  8,  10;  corop.  also  Mishn,  Ze- 
vach.  Xn.  5)  affords  no  proof  or  sup- 
port; for  it  refers  to  the  scape-goat  and 
the  red  cow,  which  were  no  sin-offer- 
ings in  the  proper  sense,  and  excep- 
tionally bore  the  sha  of  the  Israelites 
(comp.  Lev.  XVI.  21,  22),  in  a  manner 
different  from  ordinary  sacrifices. 


•  Lev.  IV.  5—12.  Hi— 21 ;  XVL  27; 
comp.  Hebr.XULlO — 13;  such  victims 
were  called  by    Taltiiudical   yrritcrs 

nrooDH  niNDnn  or  niDiBfjn  'ai 

(corop.  Miihn.  Zevach.  V.  2;  XIL  5, 
D>D-WJn  OnD  and  D^9-)Bf  JH  Cn^JW). 

to  Lev.  VI.  19,  22,  23 :  VII.  6  ;  which 
victims  were  tcrmt'd  nUlS^nn  niNDHn 
or  ni^DNin  'nn;  see  infra. 

t «  Lev.  X.  1 7;  comp.  Exod.  XXVIII.  38. 

*3  On  the  erroneous  meaning  attri- 
buted to  the  meals  by  those  who  ad- 
vocate the  poena  vicaria  in  sin-offer- 
ings, see  6hier,  1.  c.  p.  649 ;  comp.  tlie 
fanciful  exposition  of  Ewald  (Alterth. 
pp.  68^71),  and  of  Dcyling  (Observ. 
Sacr.  L  Ixv.  2,  nam  hoc  pacto  quum 
ederent  ineorporabani  quasi  peccatum 
popuUque  reatnro  in  se  rccipiebant,  ot 
Indicaretur,  aliquando  sacerdotero  et 
victimam  unam  fore  personam). 

t»  Comp.  Lev.  VI.  18,  20—22;  see 
Comm  in  locc;  comp.  MiMkiL.  Zv^^s^. 

^1 


of  the  flesh  of  thank-offerings,  but  to  the  sacerdotal  functions 
demanded  them  to  consume  a  part  of  the  sacrifice  as  the  inter 
between  God  and  the  worshipper.  ^  But  in  no  case  was  the  : 
sin-oifering8y  like  that  of  holocausts,  burnt  entirely  on  the  aUari 
no  food  of  the  Lord**,  but  served  merely  to  implore  His  forg 
and  to  afert  His  anger;  it  was  designed  to  remove  the  offerer*! 
as  the  victim  bore  his  punishment;'  the  fat  only  and  the  fki 
the  portions  of  God's  sacrifice  that  belonged  to  Him  as  a  due 
were  there  consumed;  the  rest  of  the  animal  was  burnt  with 
camp,  which  represented  the  holy  community  of  Israel,  *in  a  clean] 
The  importance  of  the  blood,  properly  typifying  the  life 
animal,  and  especially  possessing  the  power  of  atonement^  is  salf- 
in  connection  with  these  rites:  more  directly  than  any  other  ' 
those  killed  as  sin-offerings  were  considered  to  die  as  sabstito 
the  offerers;  and  therefore  the  ceremony  of  sprinkling  the  blc 
in  sin-offerings  pre-eminently  significant;  it  was  varied  accon 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  occasions ;  it  was  even  in  the  least 
sin-offerings  more  significant  than  in  the  noblest  bumt-offarin 
though  the  blood  of  a  sin-offering  presented  for  a  chief  or  a  c 
Israelite  was  put  on  the  brazen  altar  in  the  Court,  it  was  not^ 
the  case  with  all  holocausts,  sprinkled  on  the  altar  "round  aboi 
put  on  the  horns  of  it;^  but  if  the  sin-offering  was  slain  in  th< 
of  the  people  of  Israel  or  of  the  High-priest^  the  blood  was  pnt^ 
the  brazen,  but  on  the  golden  altar  of  frank-incense  in  the  Hoi; 
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on  the  vail  at  the  western  eide  of  the  Holy/  efidentiiy  pointing,  thongh 
indirectly  and  distantly,  to  the  mercy-seat  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  which 
was  the  proper  scarce  of  expiation;  and  on  that  most  sacred  implement 
the  blood  was  indeed  sprinkled,  likewise  in  seyenfold  repetition,  at  the 
most  awful  ritaal  of  the  whole  year,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  when 
the  High-priest  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies  to  seek  forgiyeness  for  his 
own  sins  and  those  of  the  people.*  These  ceremonies  intelligibly  and 
pointedly  indicate  the  various  degrees  of  sanctity  existing  in  the  rela- 
tion between  God  and  the  whole  people  or  its  different  elements  and 
sections.  The  burnt-offerings  also,  as  indeed  all  sacrifices,  possessed 
in  a  certain  sense  expiatory  power,  and  they  were  during  many  gene- 
rations 80  employed;^  but  they  bore  that  character  neither  in  the  same 
directness  nor  with  the  same  depth  as  the  sin-offerings;*  the  sense  of 
sinfulness  was  still  merged  in  the  feelings  of  awe  and  submission;  the 
mind  of  the  worshipper  was  directed  to  the  grandeur  of  God,  rather 
than  his  own  littleness;  he  was  more  anxious  to  conciliate  his  Master 
than  to  be  justified  before  his  conscience ;  atonement  was  a  collateral 
consequence  rather  than  the  exclusi?e  end  of  the  sacrifice ;  hence  the 
principal  characteristic  of  the  holocaust  was  its  entire  consumption  by 
the  flames,  that  of  the  sin-offering  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  in  the 
most  striking  manner  that  could  be  deyised,  so  decidedly  so  that  the 
mode  of  proceedmg  with  the  blood  was  different  even  with  pigeons  and 
turtle-doves  when  burnt-offerings  and  when  sb-offerings;  in  the  former 
case,  the  blood  was  merely  pressed  out  on  the  side  of  the  altar,*  in 
the  latter,  a  part  of  it  was  sprinkled  on  the  side  of  the  altar,  and  the 
rest  pressed  out  at  the  base ;  thus  the  act  was  purposely  divided,  and 
the  sprinkling,  bearing  the  character  of  distinctness  and  individuality, 
was  significantly  added.  **  In  many  and  not  the  least  momentous  cases, 
especially  of  purification,  an  expiatory  offering  was  joined  to  a  holo- 
caust, '  ^  and  this  combination  aptly  expressed  that  the  mind  must  first 
be  tuned  to  a  religious  disposition  generally,  before  it  can  effectually 
an  individual  transgression  —  only  after  the  ground  has  been 


»  Lev.  IV.  6.  7,  16,  17. 

•  See  iHfra\  comp.  pp.  19! — 194; 
•ee  also  MUlm,  Zevach.  IV.  1. 

Y  Comp.  Lev.  XVII.  11  (where  the 
blood  sprinkled  on  the  altar  is  ^ner- 
ally  endowed  with  the  attribute  *>D3b 
DynrorVW,  and  Ezek.  XLV.  15.  17 

(OiT^p  -©3^d^d^b6i  r6iy^  nruo^). 

*  The  latter,  referring  to  a  special 
error,  could  therefore  npt  be  poitmiary 


tacrifices,  like  the  tf^f  (comp.  Miskn. 
Kerith.  VI.  3). 

•  Lev.  L  15. 

t«  Comp.  also  Miikm.  Zevach.  VII.  1 ; 

X.  2  O^D  7h\y  xrh  cmp  nnon  en 
nsno  Nviv),  4  (ncmp  ion  nNon 

11  Uv.Xn.  6—8;  XIV.  10,  12,  19; 
Num.  XV.  24 ;  XXVUI.  1 5, 22, 30 ;  XXIX. 
(,  16, 19, 22,  #^.;  comp.  Lev.  VIIL  Ux 
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prepared  by  humility,  the  seed  of  regeDeration  can  be  safely  eDtmsted 
to  it.  Howe?er,  the  Law  was  so  anxioasly  intent  apon  secaring  the 
expiation  of  sin  nnder  all  drcamstances  that  it  was  induced  to  deviate 
from  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  atoning  force  of  blood ;  for,  lest 
the  poorest  be  excluded  from  the  priceless  benefit  of  a  restored  peace 
of  mind,  they  were  permitted  to  present,  as  a  sin-oifering,  a  cereal  obla- 
tion consisting  of  a  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  fine  flour,  ^  unadorned 
by  oil  and  incense,'  of  which  the  priest  took  oif  a  handful  as  a  memo- 
rial (nn^Ttf)  and  burnt  it  on  the  brazen  altar,  while  the  rest  belonged 
to  the  priest,  and  then  the  poor  man's  ''sin  was  atoned  for,  and  he  was 
forgiyen.**'  Again,  not  the  whole  sin-ofifering  was  burnt  on  the  altar, 
but  precisely  those  parts  which  in  thank-oiferings  were  delivered  to 
the  holy  flames,  because  an  expiatory  sacrifice  also  might  not  inappro- 
priately be  called  an  ''offering  of  safety",  and  perhaps  with  greater 
justice  even  than  the  thank-offering ;  for  the  victim  having  taken  upon 
itself  the  punishment  of  the  offerer,  thereby  rescued  him  from  misfortune 
or  death,  and  his  deliverance  from  the  miseries  of  a  guilt-laden  mind 
was  a  cause  of  even  greater  rejoicing  than  the  possession  of  external 
boons  and  blessings.^ 

The  Pentateuch  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  expiatory  sacrifices, 
the  Sm-offering  (nNDH)  and  the  Trespass-offering  (DC^).  It  is  impossible 
to  doubt  that  they  were  indeed  two  distmct  classes,  not  subordinate  but 
co-ordinated  to  each  other.  ^  For  the  precepts  concerning  the  one  are 
followed  by  separate  regulations  concerning  the  other.*  In  several 
cases,  a  trespass-offering  is  prescribed  in  addition  to  a  sin-offering.^ 


18;  IX.  3, 12,  15,  16;  Ps.  XL.  7;  Ezra 
VL  17;  2  Chron.  XXIX-  21,  31—33. 

&  That  th«  ancient  Hebrews  were 
strangers  to  the  idea  of  h/e  or  soui 
in  plants,  has  been  observed  above 
(p.  219).  3  See  tujfra  p.  221. 

»  See  Lev.  V.  11—13.  The  sin- 
offering  identical  for  rich  and  poor 
was  termed  by  Talniudists  nyi^p  HNDn 
(or fixed  sin-offering);  that  which  was 
graduated  in  accordance  with  the 
means  and  position  of  the  offerer  'n 
Tkl^l  ri7iy  (or  ascending  and  descend- 
ing sin-offering);  comp.  Miskn,  Kerith. 
H  3 ;  Horayotb  IL  7;  Maimon.  De  Noziis, 
c  X;  see  also  Sect  XXI. 

«  Comp.  Phiio.  De  Victim,  c.  11, 
T(p^jfoir  fia^  T«9o  utU  i  ^ttmromw  amU" 
««4,  Yiyv  jfoJUirsrci^sy  x^  h  xf  am* 


That  the  thank-offering  also  was  calcu- 
lated to  rouse  feelings  of  humility  and 
repentance,  has  been  observed  above 
(»ee  p.  244). 

^  Ciericus  believcK  that  both,  oAcn 
confounded  *'pro  linguae  Hcbraicae 
ambignitate**  (on  Lev.  V.  6),  are  in 
reality  not  distinct  from  each  other, 
**divisionem  banc  esse  nominis,  non 
rei"  (on  V.  16). 

8  Compare  Levit  IV.  1— V.  13  and 
V.  14—26;  or  Lev.  VL  18— 23  and  VIL 
1—7;  see  especially  VIL  7  (**As  the 
•in-offering  it,  to  is  the  Irctpast-offer- 
ing;  there  it  one  law  for  them**) ;  and 
alto  XrV.  13;  Num.  XVIU.  9. 

7  Lev.  XIV.  12  and  19,  21  and  31 ; 
Num.  VL  11  and  12. 
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Thej  are  in  various  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  mentioned  together  as 
two  kinds  of  sacrifice.*  The  rituals  of  the  sin-oifering  were,  in  no  case, 
identical  with  those  of  the  trespass-offering.*  The  flesh  of  the  one 
was,  in  some  instances  at  least,  burnt  entirely,  while  that  of  the  other 
belonged,  in  all  cases,  to  the  priests.  The  animals  ordained  for  the 
former  were  much  more  yaried  than  those  permitted  for  the  latter,  which 
were  limited  to  rams  and  male  lambs,  neither  of  which  were  accepted 
as  sin-offerings.  The  one  differed,  as  regards  the  yictim  and  the 
ceremonies,  in  accordance  with  the  particular  position  or  dignity  of 
the  offerer,  while  the  other  was  precisely  identical  for  all  classes  of  the 
people.  The  one  could,  in  cases  of  poverty,  be  reduced  to  two  pigeons 
or  turtle-doves,  and  even  to  one  tenth  of  an  ephah  of  flour,  while  the 
other  was  required  to  be  of  a  certain  and  defined  legal  value.  And, 
lastly,  the  one  could  be  offered  for  the  whole  nation  or  a  larger  portion 
of  the  community,  the  latter  only  by  private  persons.  Accordingly, 
the  ancient  .versions  render  both  by  two  different  terms.  ^*  Tetitis 
not  easy  to  indicate  the  exact  nature  of  the  difference.  Both  Hebrew 
words  (dndh  and  DKfN)  are  properly  synonymous.^  *  The  terms  employed 


8  See  2  Ki.  XII.  17;  Ezek.  XL.  39; 
XUl.  13 ;  XLIV.  29 ;  XLVI.  20. 

•  See  mfra. 

10  So  translates  thcScptuagint  HNDn 
usually  by  ra  (ro)  nt^  or  vniq  atta^' 
tIck(Lcv.  VI.  23;  VII.  7;  XIV.  13,  19; 
Ezek.  XLV.  17;  XLVI.  20),  or  simply 
9f^  attantiaq  (Lev.  XIV.  31;  i.  e. 
4^u9ia  nt^  Ofta^tU^t  as  in  2  51acc.  XIL 
43;  comp.  Hibr.  X.  r>,  8;  Joscphus 
yni^  CMio^odttr),  or  ro  tijq  ofta^ria/Q 
(Lev.  VL  IS),  rarely  by  ofta^tla  (Ley. 
rV.  21,  24;  VI.  18;  Num.  VI.  14;  comp. 
Hos.  rV.  8),  and  once  by  o/'o^^/ia 
(Lev.  IV.  29);  while  it  renders  CKfN, 
where  it  occurs  in  tlie  sense  of  tres- 
pass-offering, by  ro  nt^  r^q  jrliy/i/i*- 
ialoic  (Lev.  VII.  1 ,  5),  or  ro  xijq  nl^ft' 
^tJUXcK  (Lev.  VU.  7;  XIV.  13,  14,  17). 
or  nli!fifinua  (Uv.  V.  1G,  18;  VIL  2 ; 
XIV.  12,  24,  25;  XIX  21;  Num.  VI. 
12),  or  by  nltiMpuluv,  using  a  para- 
phrase as  n9^  ov  or  nt^  iw  inXtf/nfil' 
1^99  (Lev.  V.  6, 15, 19),  or  by  r4  vKiq 
mffla^  (Ezek.  XI.  39;  XLIL33;  XLIV. 
29;  XLVL  20),  and  once  only  by  n%ql 
flMMifrlBC  (Itai.  UII.  10).  Suidas  ex- 
plains   jriigs^tJUrr    by    arcwrttr  mtu 


vfi^t$9  K€u  ^Ovf^M^  and  quotes  pas^ 
sa^s  where  nX^tifilXrunat  interpreted 
by  him  as  tcxcuoim^  has  the  meaning 
of  trespass  or  mistake  (e.  g.  o  6k  6ta 
xh  ointlor  nXt/fiftiliifta  vn*  i/tov  nav* 
&^ffir€u  T^q  ^XV^i  Hesychius  defines 
nlijfi/ttliq  by  iu/ABliq^ ov  ovr^tda  Xiymp, 
ofw^drmp ;  and  nXiffifiiXijfia  is  by  Iso- 
crates  and   later  writers,  as  Lucian, 
used  in  the  sense  of  unlawful  advantage 
or  gain  (LucioHt  HermoUm.  81 ;  comp. 
Aetchin.  Contr.  Ctesiph.  106,  Orator. 
Att  ed.  Becker).    The  Vulgate  trans- 
lates HNDn  by  saerificium  pro  pee- 
catis,  and  OVH  by  saerificium  pro 
deiiciis,  and  later  writers  by  saerificium 
pro  reatu  or  pro  noxa.  In  the  Mishnah 
both    classes   are    strictly    separated 
(comp.  f.  i.  Zevach.  VHI.  2,  fbo^  b.l 

ornn  pi  nNonn  p  fin  a^iyaib) ; 

whereas  Onkelos  does  not  always 
distinguish  them  (corop.,  for  instance. 
Lev.  V.  6  and  19,  etc.). 

It  Comp.  Gen.  XX.  9  with  XXVI.  10; 
XLn.  21  with  22;  Lev.  V.  17,  23;  and 
as  UZH  is  both  guilt  or  debt  and  ffuiU- 
offering^  so  is  HN^  both  xm  and  «m- 
ojfering:  it  is  unwarranted  to  lay  the 
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in  reference  to  either  are  frequently  identical  There  seems  scarcely 
one  characteristic  clearly  traceable  to  either  of  them  exclosiyely.  The 
statements  of  the  Pentatench  are,  in  fact,  so  singularly  yague  and 
perplexing,  that  the  matter  has  been  hopelessly  abandoned  by  earnest 
critics  and  antiquarians;  *  while  others  have  gronndlessly  asserted  that 
the  distinction,  originally  clear  and  decided,  has  been  greatly  obliterated 
in  our  present  Hebrew  text  dating  from  a  much  later  time ;  or  that  Hhe 
account  in  Leviticus  is  full  of  confusion";*  or  that  the  legislator  pre- 
scribed the  one  class  or  the  other  capriciously  and  without  design;'  or 
that  the  writer  failed  from  'unskilfulness'*  to  make  the  difference  clear ;  ^ 
or  that  both,  originally  adopted  in  different  parts  of  the  land  and  by  diffe- 
rent tribes,  as  two  distinct  forms  of  sin-offering,  were  co-ordinated  by  the 
compilers  of  the  Pentateuch.  ^  But  all  these  coigectures  are  repudiated  by 
the  thoughtful  character  of  the  laws  of  Leyiticus,  which  neither  justify  the 
reproach  of  'confusion",  nor  of  ''capriciousness",  nor  of  unmeaning  con- 
glomeration of  heterogeneous  materials.  Nor  are  the  numerous  opinions 
proposed  to  explain  the  distinction  generally  more  fortunate;  and  few 


principal  stress  in  the  notion  of  DVN 
upon  debt,  which  man  has  contracted 
towards  God,  and  which  he  pays  by 
the  OVH  or  debi-offermg ;  for  the  CVN 
is  not  simply  a  debt,  but  generally  an 
unjust,  iniquitous  debt,  and  the  chief 
idea  is  therefore  not  debt^  but  «m,  so 
that,  finally,  CVN  would,  like  HNDH, 
be  sin-offering.  The  Arabic  usage  ac- 
cording to  which  OVH  in  Conj.  lY. 
means  io  sin  by  error,  as  NDn  io  ineite 
to  epfi  deeds,  is  not  decisive,  as  no 
analogous  distinction  canl>e  establish- 
ed and  proved  in  Hebrew.  The  verb 
CP4  denotes,  in  the  0.  T.,  io  become 
or  to  be  ifuUtyi  (Jer.  U.  3;  Hab.  1. 11 ; 
etc.)  or  to  bear  the  guilt,  that  is,  to  be 
punished  for  it  (l^i.  XXIV.  6;  Hos.  Y. 
1 5 ;  Zcch.  XI.  5 ;  Ps.  V.  1 1 ;  etc.).  Heng- 
stenberg*s  distinction  (see^p0*a)is  arti- 
ficial (Autb.  des  Pent  n.  217). 

t  Comp.  Gussetius,  Com.  L.  H.  ad 
vocem  DVN,  p.  100;  Outram,  De  Sa- 
crit  1.  xiii.  8 ;  De  Welte,  De  Morte  Jes. 
Ch.  expiatoria,  p.  14  (*\Mihi  quidem  de 
discrimine  hoc  constituendo  plane  de- 
sperandum  vidctur'*);  Dereser  in  Bren- 
tano*s  Conun.  p.  21 ;  etc. 


3  Scholl;  comp.  De  Wetie  1.  c. 
(**Cogitari  potest,  discriminis  quod  inter 
ilia  sacrificia  ab  initio  intercesserat 
veram  rationem  seriore  tempore  in  ob- 
livionem  venisse  et  neglectam  fuisse, 
discrimine  tamen  ipso  non  prorsus 
abolito**);  Einleit  §  149  C'the  indis- 
tinctness in  defining  the  sin-  and  tres- 
pass-offerings must  be  attributed  to  a 
compiler  who  knew  the  sacrificial 
legislation  from  usage  only**);  Winer, 
Real-W6rterb.U.433  (''it  would  not  be 
surprising  if,  in  the  later  parts  of  the 
Law,  the  Blosaic  principle  were  occa- 
sionally neglected  or  inaccurately  ap- 
plied.**) 

s  Carpzov  (Apparat  Hist  Crit  pp.  ' 
707,  708),  Gesenius  (*«omnis  isU  dif- 
ferentia ex  mero  legislatoris  arbitrio 
perpendisse  videtur**),  a.  o. 

«  ^ra}ii6«ry,Relig.ld.L  124; though 
he  charitably  adds,  **we  shall  not  be  so 
unfair  as  to  suppose  that  he  designedly 
expressed  himself  with  such  vague- 
ness, in  order  to  render  the  services  of 
the  priests  the  more  indispensable.** 

»  De  Wette,  Stud,  und  KriC  1837, 
p.  974. 
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of  them  are  supported  by  the  Biblical  text  A  sarrey  of  the  most 
plausible  or  most  widely  adopted  of  these  riews  will  justify  this  remark. 
The  DHDn  has  been  referred  to  offences  of  commission,  the  DVN  to  sins 
of  omission,  while  their  meaning  has  sometimes  been  roTersed:*  bat 
both  DNDH  and  DVN  are  used  not  only  with  regard  to  positi?e  trespasses, 
such  as  theft,  yiolence,  abase  of  trust,  or  peijury,^  but  also  with  regard 
to  negatiye  sins,  such  as  suppression  of  evidence  or  withholding  of 
holy  property.*  On  the  one  hand,  nNDH  has  been  assigned  to  sins  com- 
mitted against  men,  DKfN  to  transgressions  in  reference  to  dedicated  and 
sacred  things;*  on  the  other  hand,  nNDH  has  been  restricted  to  offences 
against  God,  if  thereby  no  injury  is  caused  to  men,  and  DrN  to  injustice 
done  to  our  fellow-men,^*  or  to  violation  of  the  rights  of  treaties  and 
compacts.^*  Or  it  has  been  maintained  that  trespass-offerings  were 
presented  for  such  contraventions  of  Hhe  precepts  of  the  covenant** 
as  were  at  the  same  time  contraventions  of  Hhe  rights  of  the  cove- 
nant**/' and  sin-offerings  for  simple  contraventions  of  Hhe  precepts 
of  the  covenant****  —  a  very  unsafe  distinction  which  necessitates  a 
most  strained  explanation  of  several  leading  ordinances  of  the  Law.*^ 
Or  Hhe  nNDH  was  destined  to  purify  and  expiate  the  Sanctuary  itself  the 
DVN  to  purify  the  individual  who  had  disgraced  himself  by  peijury,  fraud, 
or  the  like,  quite  irrespective  of  the  Sanctuary**,'*  which  definition  is 
overthrown  by  this  fact  alone  that  auDVN  was  prescribed  for ''committisg 
a  misdeed  and  sinning  unawares  by  taking  from  the  holy  things  of  the 


*  Maimim.  (De  Noxiis  1. 2),  Abarhan. 
(Introd.toLev.c.III).  Grotius.  Michaelit 
(eomp.  Comm.  on  V.  1 7),  Warnekrot, 
Jahn,  a.0.;  comp.^urr,  Gottetd.  Verf. 
L  14^—148. 

1  Lev.  IV.  2, 13.  22,  27;  V.  21—26; 
eomp.  ver.17,  and  notes  onV.  14 — 26. 

*  Lev.  V.  1—9.  15. 

*  Bi^  It^  aai  a^M,  Phih^  De  Victim. 
11 ;  and  similarly  Hengstenbcrg  (Auth. 
des  Pent  II.  214)  who  deflnet  tWWi 
as  destniciion  of  man*s  hamony  of 
mind  or  desertion  of  his  better  nature 
and  internal  dissolution,  DVN  as  re- 
Tolt  against  the  holiness  of  God  and 
His  Law :  a  distinction  utterly  noteoable 
if  applied  to  the  actual  precepts  of  the 
Law  (Lev.V.l — 3,  etc.).  and  very  pre- 
cariotts  in  a  code  which  makes  even 
the  inward  emotions  of  heart  and  tool 
oljectf  of  moral  legislation. 


><>  Comp.  Outramt  Dc  Sacrif.  L  xiii. 
8 ;  Brentano  (Lev.  p.  22). 

11  Violatio  foederis;  C!re«^,Antiqq. 
Saer.  Poec.  II.  pp.  75  $qq. 

IS  ••Bundesgebote**  or  ''Bundet- 
satzungen**,  and  **Bnndesrechte**. 

t^BieUm^  >ber  das  Sehuldopfer,  Stud, 
und  Krit  1854,  p.  IJO;  comp.  Jimck^ 
Ibid.  1855.  pp.  SlOsqq.  (the  DVN,  he 
observes  without  force,  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  DNDH  as  saUifmeUo  to 
expiaiio);  Keil,  Arch.  L  221,  266;  D^- 
Htzich^  Comm.  zum  Hebrftcrbr.  p.  743 
(*nhe  fundamental  idea  of  the  nHDH 
is  expiatian,  of  DVN  muicioT);  comp. 
Kurtz  L  c.  H  04,  95. 

i<  For  instance  concerning  the  DVN 
of  the  leper  and  of  the  Nazartte  (see 
imft-a). 

i»  Pfnlippsati^  Commentar  zum  Pen- 
tateuch, p.  558. 
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Lord**y  ^  and  a  riNDn  for  withholding  judicial  evidence,  for  personal 
impnrities  and  for  heedless  oaths. '  —  Some  again  contended  that  a  nNDH 
was  required  if  the  offence,  nnconsdonsly  committed,  proved  afterwards 
indisputably  certain,  an  DKfK,  if  it  remained  doubtful;'  others  averred 
that  a  DNDn  was  forfeited  by  ignorance,  an  orN  by  forgetfulness,  of 
the  Law;^  or  the  former  by  an  inadvertent  fault,  and  the  latter  by  acts 
of  violence  and  premeditated  malice.'  And  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
times  it  has  been  frequently  supposed,  that  a  HNDn  was  commanded  if 
the  offence  was  seen  by  an  eye-witness,  an  dvn  if  it  was  known  only 
by  the  sinner's  confession,  to  which  he  was  prompted  by  the  warnings 
and  dictates  of  his  conscience,*  or^  *a  nNDH  if  an  offence  against  the 
Divine  Law  had  actually  been  committed  by  oversight  or  might  with 
certainty  be  supposed,  and  an  DVK  if  a  person  became  conscious  of 
having  done,  or  had  really  done,  some  wrong  of  which  he  could  not  be 
convicted;  trespass-offerings  seem  to  have  referred  to  subjective,  sin- 
offerings  to  objective  offences;  he  who  presented  a  trespass-offering, 
accused  himself  in  his  conscience,  he  who  presented  a  sin-offering,  had 
been  convicted  of  a  distinct,  yet  unconscious  sin,  and  was,  according 
to  general  principles,  regarded  as  guilt-laden.*'  But  what  is  here 
attributed  to  the  Ditm  exclusively,  applies  to  the  various  kinds  of  nNDH 
also,*  which  was  commanded  for  sins  not  only  committed  unawares, 
but  known  later  to  the  sinner  only;*  while  violence  against  a  betrothed 
bond-woman  to  be  expiated  by  an  dvk,  '*  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
been  prepetrated  without  a  witness. 


t  Lev.  V.  15,  niiT^Bnpo. 

»  Lev.  V.  1-^. 

s  £bn  Ezra,  Abarbanel,  Y«nema, 
Carpzov,  Li^htfoot  (Op.  L  708—710, 
who  calls  both  "oblationes  consimilet 
ut  gemellae  vidcantor**,  and  "tantum 
grado  disUnctac**) :  hence  the  Talmu- 
dical  distinction  between  ^Hm  (certain) 
and  ^1X1  (doubtful) ;  comp.  Mithn. 
Kerithuth  L  2;  ni.l ;  IV.  1, 2;  V.l— 8; 
VI.  1—4 ;  Horayoth  U.  4,  7 ;  Maiman. 
Shegi^.  c.  Vni;  corop.  c.  U. 

«  Ebn  Ezra  (on  Lev.  V.  17).  St. 
Augustin  (Quaest  super  Levit.XX)  de- 
duces this  view  from  the  word  ;riif/ft- 
^Ultio,  by  which  the  Sepluagint  ren- 
ders DVN,  and  which  he  explains 
fuod  $ii  praettr  euram  {nliiv  fultkai) 
or  ex  negligeniia. 

*  SauherU  I>«  Sacrif.  c.  3. 


•  Philo  (De  VicUm.  1 1,  /ay  tk  ^«t$- 

finjttu  «ariff0^c,  iVdoy  ^m6x%^  0vr> 
ff^OTOc  ikiyx^fk)f  Josephus  (Antiqq. 
m.  iz.  3,  i  Si  flUo^iMr  /ftir,  iavtf  4i 
ovwtMtq  M€u  ftfi^ha  i/iMT  xhm  iXif^ 
jforro,  «f«ov  M<0«  Reland,  Venema, 
Bnddaeus,  Iken  (Antiqq.  Sacr.  I.  xiu. 
24,  the  object  of  the  DNDn  was  to 
avert  pouishmcnt,  that  of  the  UffH  to 
restore  the  tranquillity  of  conscience); 
Bauer,  Ewald  (pp.  61,  62,  **the  HNOn 
was  more  a  public  matter,  the  DVN 
a  private  allair  of  the  individual**),  a.o. 
7  Aa  Winer  (Real-W6rterb.  IL  432) 
states  it        *  Comp.  Lev.  V.  1—13. 

•  V.  3,  4,  jrv  Mini  UDO  thyst; 

comp.  V.  17—19  and  IV.  27. 
*•  Lev,  XIX.  21. 
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Howeyer,  by  faithfally  following  the  Biblical  statements,  we  may 
hope  to  arrire  at  some  satisfactory  conclusion.  Trespass-offerings 
were  eigoined  in  the  following  cases :  if  a  person  inadvertently  (n^^) '  ^ 
appropriated  to  himself  any  portion  of  the  sacred  property,^'  for  in- 
stance, if  he  failed  to  bring  the  firstlings  and  tithes,  or  to  give  np  to 
the  priests  any  of  their  appointed  emoluments,  or  if  he  ate  holy  food 
which  belonged  to  them;  *'  if  he  abused  a  trust  or  deposit  committed 
to  his  charge,  or  robbed  or  defrauded  his  fellow-men ;  if  he  had  found 
lost  property,  and  denied  it;  if  he  tried  to  obtain  advantages  by  false 
oaths;'*  if  a  free-man  cohabited  with  an  unredeemed  bond-woman 
betrothed"  to  another  man;'*  if  unconsciously  any  of  the  Diyine  pre- 
cepts had  been  contrayened;  '^  if  a  leper  was  restored  to  health ;  ^*  and 
lastly  if  a  Nazarite  had  unawares  defiled  himself  by  contact  with 
a  corpse.  ** 

It  is  obyious,  at  the  first  glance,  that  with  a  few  exceptions,  all 
these  cases  are  connected  with  the  rights  of  propa-ty^'^^  and  that  the 
DVN  was  commanded  for  their  unintentional  yiolation.  In  most  instances 
this  is  so  manifest  that  it  requires  no  proof  or  illustration.  As  regards 
illicit  intercourse  with  a  betrothed  bond-woman,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  slave  was  the  property  of  the  master;  the  same  offence,  if 


H  See  notes  on  rv.  2. 

IS  Lev.  V.  15,  16;  corop.  Josh.  Yll. 
1  #99. 

i<  Lev.  XXn.  14—16 ;  comp.  also 
1  Sam.  VI.  3. 

H  Lev.  V.  21—26;  comp.  Num.  V. 
6—10. 

1*  We  adhere  to  this  meaning  of  the 
vrord  Hgnm  (Lev.  XIX.  20),  which 
is  supported  by  the  usage  of  the  Tal- 
mud (see  Tatm,  Kiddush.  6a,  fn)p...pV 
•DnnnODN^;  comp.  Ex.  XXIL  15; 
Dcut.XX.  7 ;  XXII.  23, 25 ;  Targ.  Joiiath. 
njji  H^-^Wnp ;  Targ.  Onkel.  rq^PN 
*ci^;  and  Ebn  Ezra  obsenes,  n]n  Sy 
rmy^  U^T\\  and  we  prefer  it  to  the  more 
general  sense  surrendered  (llofmann, 
Ewald,  Bunsen,  Kurtz  1.  c.  p.  16S,  a.  o.), 
and  certainly  to  that  of  despised  (Ebn 
Ezra,  HD-Vl  mWD  H^l,  a.  o.). 

t«  Lev.  XDL  20 — 22;  see  Comro.  on 
Exod.  XXn.l5,  16. 

"  Lev.  V.  17—19. 

«  Lev.  XIV.  12,  21. 

!•  Norn.  VL  12.   The  Hishnah  (Ze- 


vach.  V.  5)  enumerates  the  following 
kinds  of  DBW  —  fll^W  'N,  fllV^yO'N, 

norvi  nnoBf  'n,  •i^u  'n,  jni»o  'm, 

^iVn  'N.    The  Talmudical  reflations 
see  in  Ifaiman.  De  Noxiis,  c.  IX. 

^^  The  text  employs,  with  regard  to 
the  CVH,  the  word  hipj  (Lev.  V.  15, 
21),  which  implies  faithless  or  reck* 
IcbS  appropriation  (comp.  Josh.  VH.  1 ; 
XXn.  20;  1  Chr.  II.  7;  X.  13)  and  dis- 
regard to  pledge  or  promise,  and  is 
therefore  figuratively  used  of  conjugal 
infidelity  (Num.  V.  12,  27)  and  heed- 
less tropasks  of  the  Law,  whether  con- 
sisting of  idolatry  or  acts  of  illegality 
(Uv.  XX\1.  40;  Num.XXXL  16;  Josh. 
XXII.  16,  22,  31;  Ezek.  XVU.  20; 
1  Chr.  V.  25;  X.  13;  2  Chr.  XU.  2; 
XX Vm.  19,  22;  XXIX.  6, 19;  Ezra  X. 
10;  Neh.  I.  b;  XIU.  27).  More  charac- 
teristic still  in  connection  with  DVN 
is  the  term  vi^^!^  according  to  iky 
estimation  or  vaiuation  (Lev.  V.  15, 
IS;  comp.  NuolV.  5— S),  evidently 
relating  to  property  and  its  rcstitation. 
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committed  with  a  free  woman  was,  according  to  circumstances,  Tisited 
with  death  of  one  or  of  both  parties.  *  Respecting  the  general  law  of 
contrarention  ''of  any  of  the  Divine  precepts**,'  it  is  obvious  that,  pre- 
ceded as  well  as  followed  by  regalations  connected  with  property,  it 
was  meant  to  refer  to  the  same  category;  thoagh  the  comprehensive 
wording,  ''If  a  soni  sin,  and  commit  any  of  the  things  that  are  for- 
bidden to  be  done  by  the  commandments  of  the  Lord*','  l^ft^  ^  un- 
portant  historical  inferences  tending  to  prove  that  the  law  had  originally 
a  very  different  meaning.  ^  There  remain,  therefore,  only  the  two  instances 
of  the  leper  and  the  Nazarite ;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that,  in  both  of 
them,artt<Dn  was  coupled  with  theovN,'  and  it  is,  therefore,  impossible 
to  deduce  therefix)m  the  true  character  of  the  one  or  the  other  class.* 
Now,  offences  against  property  were  naturally  considered  lighter 
than  those  committed  against  the  principles  of  monotheism  or  the 
foundations  of  the  theocratic  commonwealth;  they  were  indeed  by  the 
code  of  the  Pentateuch  punished  with  a  leniency  the  more  striking  if 
compared  with  the  corresponding  legal  enactments  of  other  ancient 


\ 


1  Deut  XXII.  23—27;  see  Comm. 
on  Exod.  XXn.  15  16. 

»  Lev.V.  17— 19.  »  Ver.  17. 

<  Comp.  Comm.  on  V.  14 — 26. 

»  Comp.  Lev.  XTV.  12  and  19,  21 
snd  31 ;  Num.  VI.  11  and  12.  To  de- 
clare that  a  sacrifice  may  at  the  same 
time  deserve  the  name  of  flKOn  and  of 
DCfN,  and  even  of  H/ip,  on  the  qpe 
hand  on  account  of  the  occasion  on 
which  it  was  offered,  and  on  the  other 
hand  with  respect  to  the  ritual  observed 
at  its  performance  (SaaiseMz,  Hos. 
Recht,  315,  325),  would  bring  the  ut- 
most confusion  into  enactments  in 
themselves  sufficiently  complicated; 
and  the  definitions  derived  from  such 
premises  (1.  c.  p.  326)  are  as  unsatis- 
factory as  mi^ht  be  expected  (comp. 
L  c.  pp.  329,  330,  334,  and  Archftol.  L 
208—216). 

•  Attempts  have  been  made  to  re- 
duce these  two  cases  also  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  violation  of  property  or  of 
Divine  claims ;  but  they  are  necessarily 
strained  and  artificial  in  the  extreme; 
for  instance,  it  has  been  maintained, 
that  the  Nazarite  who  had  dedicated 
and  legally  vowed  his  time  to  God,  by 


his  impurity  caused  a  damage  or  vyO 
to  Him ;  and  the  leper,  excluded  from 
the  theocratic  community,  did  not  de- 
vote to  God  that  worship  which  the 
latter  could  lawfully  demand,  and  thus 
also  was  guilty  of  /JHD  {Riehm^  1.  c. 
pp.  101,  102)  —  casuistic  subtleties 
forced  upon  Iheir  author  by  the  desire 
of  defending  his  preconceived  opinion 
on  the  nature  of  the  UVH  and  its  dis- 
tinction from  HNDn  (sceng^ra);  yet 
those  subtleties  occur,  in  various  sha- 
des, in  subsequent  works ;  comp. 
Kurtz^  1.  c.  pp.  171,  172  (those  cases 
imply  '*a  privation  and  injury  done  to 
Jehovah**,  in  as  much  as  they  render 
the  service  of  God  impossible,  and  are 
therefore  analogfous  to  the  ^VlpO  7)^3 
mrP,  Uv.  V.  14—16),  pp.  163,  164 
(where  he  endeavours  to  establish  a 
fictitious  distinction  between  ?V^  and 
n33) ;  Ohler,  I.  c.  p.  644 ;  Knobel  Levit 
p.  394  (the  leper  as  well  as  the  Nazarite 
was  prevented  from  doing  his  duty 
towards  his  relatives  and  the  commu- 
nity, and  thus  injured  their  rig>hts  and 
interests) ;  the  latter  ^oes  so  far  as  to  ex* 
plain  the  CSTM  of  the  priests  who  had 
married  forei^  wives  (Ezra  X.  19)  by 
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nations.^  Howeyer  frequent,  varied,  or  daring,  they  eoold  not  endanger 
the  purity  of  faith  in  the  same  degree  as  a  contempt  for  Divine  autho- 
rity, or  for  religious  worship,  or  even  for  the  purely  ceremonial  obliga- 
tions. Nay  an  encroachment  upon  the  property  of  a  priest  was  not 
deemed  a  graver  offence  than  ii^justice  done  to  the  property  of  a  common 
Israelite;*  and  a  theocratic  gradation  was  out  of  the  question.  We 
could,  therefore,  not  be  surprised,  were  we  to  find  that  unconscious 
offences  against  property  were  expiated  by  a  kind  of  sacrifice  regarded 
as  less  solemn  and  less  severe.*  And  this  character  of  the  DVN  in 
relation  to  the  nNDH,  which  we  are  a  priori  prepared  to  expect^  is  indeed 
manifest  from  the  nature  of  the  rites  which  attended  its  performance. 
The  blood  of  the  DVN  was,  in  all  cases,  merely. sprinkled  round 
oboiu  the  altar,**  while  that  of  the  nNon,  even  of  the  least  important 
description,  was  put  on  the  horns  of  the  altar  —  a  difference  in  itself 
significant  enough  to  suggest  a  distinct  conclusion.  * '  Let  it  besides 
be  remembered  that  the  utm  was  identical  for  all  offenders,  while  the 
DHDn  was  carefully  modified  according  to  their  rank  and  theocratic 
position;  that  the  PNDn  consisted  frequently  of  bullocks,  the  CVN,  at 
the  utmost,  of  rams  (see  infra) ;  and  that  the  dvn  could  only  be  offered 
by  individuals,  but  the  ONDn  for  larger  communities  or  the  whole 
nation  both  on  week-days  and  festivals.  —  and  the  inference  above 
stated  will  appear  irresistible;  *'  while  the  opposite  opinion  assigning 
a  higher  degree  of  holiness  to  the  ce^N  than  to  the  nNDH  '*  is  utterly 
untenable.'^    We  may,  therefore,  not  be  justified  in  adopting  the  Tal- 


arguing  that  thereby  the  rights  and 

prospects  of  the  Hebrew  maidens  and 

women  had  been  curtailed !  comp.  infra. 

7  See  Conmi.  on  Ezod.  pp.  414, 415. 

•  Lev.  V.  14—16,  and  2(K— 26. 

•  **The  offender  has  not  forfeited  hi» 
life,  and  his  blood  was  not  to  be  shed: 
the  UWH  is  not  a  tubstitation  of  the 
offender  but  rather  a  fine  to  be  paid  to 
God,  after  which  God  is  appeased,  and 
the  guilty  person  becomes  free  from 
punishment**  {Knobtl^  L  c.  p.  395),  in 
which  view  the  correct  and  the  erro- 
neous elements  vrill  l>e  easily  disco- 
vered; see  supra  pp.  257,  258. 

!•  Lev.  VI!.  2.     "See  supra  p.  193. 

IS  The  Mishnah  (Zevach.  X.  2)  pro- 
poses the  rule,  **the  sin-offering  has 
precedence  over  the  trespasa-offering 

{uonh  noTip  rwon);  comp.x.  5  ^3 
^  niDBfNV  nnmp  mnm  nwDnn). 


»So  Bonfrcre,  Saubert,  Nachroanides 
(on  Lev.  V.  19),  Abarhanel  (Introd.  to 
Uv.  c.  IV.),  Bochart  (Hieroz.  L  u.  33, 
who  remarks  carelessly,  **a  conscio 
enim  CK^N  perpetratur,  cum  altcnim 
fiat  per  errorero**),  Magcn  Abraham  (ad 
Orach  Chayim  f  607) ;  comp.  Maimon. 
Mor.  Nevoch.  111.  46 ;  SaaiscMiz,  Mos. 
R.  p.  323;  ilengsUnb.  Auth.  d.  Pent.  II. 
214 — 220,  where  he  observes  strangely 
(p.  219)  that  the  CSfK  is  more  serious 
than  the  nNDn  only  m  abstraeio,  not 
m  concreiOt  a  distinction  equal  in  value 
to  another  of  the  same  author  that  the 
transport  of  the  Ark  ''belonged  prin- 
cipaUUr  to  the  priests  and  only  mo- 
Uriaiiier  to  the  Levitcs* (L  c.  p.  403). 

i«  It  cannot  even  be  admitted  that 
both  have  an  tquai  degree  of  saaetitf     i 
(PkUippson,  Pentat  p.  558,  aithoogh  M 
he  on  the  saoM  page  It  infiliaMi. 
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madical  role  that  a  HNDn  was  offered  for  such  onintentional  offences 
as,  if  committed  adyisedlj,  would  have  caused  the  awful  penalty  of 
excision;  <  while  an  dk^n  was  accepted  for  sUghter  offences  not  relating 
to  the  hoUness  of  God,  His  Sanctuaiy,  or  Ilis  Law.  But  this  distinction, 
though  too  sweeping  and  too  vague,  is^ot  incorrect  in  principle.  For 
if  we  consider  that  a  more  rigorous  application  of  the  Leyitical  fiews 
occasionally  caused  a  nNDH  to  be  ordained,  where  an  DVN  might  hare 
been  sufficient,  and  that  the  weakness  and  sinful  propensities  of  man 
were  supposed  inevitably  and  even  without  his  knowledge  to  engender 
offences  which  required  a  periodical  expiation,  ^  we  shall  be  able  to  account 
for  the  cases  in  which  a  hndh  was  prescribed.  It  was  to  be  presented,  in 
the  name  of  the  people,  on  all  the  great  festivals  and  days  of  solemn  con- 
vocation, on  Passover,  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,' 
on  the  Day  of  Memorial,  or  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month,  *  and  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement;'  for  rejoicing  no  less  than  contrition  was  to  remind 
the  holy  community  of  its  unworthiness  and  its  failings;  and  hence  a 
mon  was  offered  on  the  days  of  the  new-moon  also'  which,  marking 
a  fresh  period  in  the  cosmic  cycle  of  time,  invited  to  pious  reflection. 
For  similar  reasons,  a  sin-offering  accompanied  the  inauguration  of 
important  public  functionaries  or  their  services,  as  the  consecration  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons  by  Moses,^  and  seven  days  later,  the  commence- 


> 


place  the  HNDn  above  (he  WH  "be- 
cause the  sanctuary  it  infinitely  above 
the  individuar);  see  stipra  p.  265. 

t  rrv3;  tee  Num.  XV.  22 — 31 ;  comp. 
Uv.  Vil.  20,  21 ;  Num.  XV.  81 :  XIX. 
20;  Mishn.  Kerith.l.  1.2  (D^D^H  PN  h}f 

HNon  DTLur  ^71  niD  Dim  bjr); 
VI.  3  (?y  N^N  ^iSn  DVN  crroao  pw 
rwon  irujttn  n-o  unw  -di);  Ho- 

rayoth.  U.  3.  Talmudical  authorities 
(corop.  Mishn,  Kerith.  II.  I)  enumerate 
36  (or  43)  sins  which  are  threatened 
with  the  punishment  of  excision,  for 
instance,  26  cases  of  incest  or  criminal 
IntercouTBC  (comp.  Lev.  XVUI),  revil- 
ing the  name  of  (Sod,  idol-worship, 
sacrificing  to  Moloch,  indulging  in 
magic  and  witchcraft,  deseerating  the 
Sabbath,  entering  the  Sanctuary  or 
eating  sacred  food  in  an  unclean  state, 
eating  anything  leavened  on  Passover, 
not  fasting  on  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
etc.  Several  of  these  sins,  however, 
rii.  reviling  God,  negleeting  circum- 


cision and  the  paschal  sacrifice,  enter- 
ing the  Sanctuary  or  eating  holy  food 
in  a  state  of  impurity,  even  if  com- 
mitted unintentionally,  were  supposed, 
for  very  unsatisfactory  reasons,  not 
to  beexpiable  by  a  sin-offering;  Misim, 
Kerith.  II.  2;  comp.  Maimom.  DeNoxiis, 
cc.  I,  VII;  Lighifoot,  0pp.  I.  705,  706. 
and  in  general  pp.  705—7 1 1 , 7 1 5,  7 1 6 ; 
Abarban.  Introd.  to  Levit  c.  III.  Ebn 
Ezra  (Comm.  on  Lev.  IV),  however, 
believes,  though  he  is  singular  in  this 
view,  that  a  HNOn  was  to  be  ofiiered 
for  such  involuntary  sins  also  as,  if 
done  designedly,  were  punished  by 
stripes,  that  is,  in  207  cases ;  comp. 
Maiman.  in  Sanfiedr.  c.  19. 

>  Comp.  Job.  I.  5. 

»  Num.  XXVin.  22,  30;  XXIX-  16. 

«  Num.  XXIX.  5. 

»  Lev.XVI.9,  15;Nmn.XXIX.  11. 

•  Num.  XXVIII.  15. 

^  Exod.  XXIX.  14,  36;  Uv.  VOL 
14—17. 
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mant  of  their  new  duties/  on  which  occasion  the  people,  for  whose 
sake  the  priests  had  been  installed,  likewise  presented  a  sin-offering;* 
again,  at  the  initiation  of  the  Leyites'^  and  the  dedication  of  a  new 
Sanctuary; ^^  it  hence  preceded  momentous  religious  acts,  as  the  ex- 
piation of  Israel  by  the  High-priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement^  when  he 
began  by  presenting  for  himself  a  bullock  as  a  sin-offering. ' '  It  was 
connected  with  delirerance  from  serious  perils  or  diseases,  as  with  the 
purification  of  a  woman  after  childbirth,  ^ '  of  a  leper  after  his  recoTory,  *  ^ 
or  of  a  house  that  had  been  infected  with  leprosy,  **  of  a  man  who  had 
suffered  from  a  'Running  issue*',  ^*  or  of  a  woman  who  had  recoYered 
from  an  unusually  long  or  irregular  flow  of  blood,  *^  since  disease  and 
all  physical  infirmities  of  man  were  regarded  either  as  the  consequence 
of  some  transgression  *  *  or  as  resulting  from  the  general  imperfection 
of  his  nature.  It  was  commanded  for  intentionally  withholding  judicial 
efidence,  **  or  for  swearing  in  rash  heedlessness,'*  or  eren  for  touching 
an  unclean  body  or  object  unawares,  whether  this  happened  to  a  com- 
mon Israelite  or  a  Nasarite,'*  who  had  to  offer  a  similar  sacrifice  like- 
wise at  the  end  of  his  time  of  seclusion.'*  —  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
nNOn  was  the  more  comprehensire  or  general  term;  for  every  riNOn 
iuTolyed  an  nDTN  or  gmlt,^^  and  the  DNDn  occasionally  included  the 
CVN  also  ;'^  though  this  does  not  justify  the  assertion  that  t))Dtm  and 
nWDn  were  often  cmfounded  with  each  other.'*  It  may  be  that  some- 
times the  choice  between  the  one  and  the  other  was  left  to  the  option 
of  the  offerer  or  the  decision  of  the  priest ;  but  a  se?ere  piety  or  LeTi- 
tical  strictness  must  naturally  haye  inclined  more  to  the  DNOn  than 
the  DVN. 

All  these  facts  force  upon  us  the  conclusion  that  no  precise  and 
exact  definition  of  the  two  kinds  of  expiatory  offerings  can  be  based 
upon  the  statements  made  in  the  Pentateuch  in  respect  to  them,  if 


*  Uv.  IX.  2—15. 

•  Uv.  IX.  3. 

1*  Num.Vni.8,  12.21. 
"  Num.  VII.  1*6.  22,  28,  etc.,  87 ;  »ee 
Ezra  Yl.  16. 17 ;  comp.  VIH.  35. 
"  Uv.  XVL3,6.  11. 

t»  Uv.  xn.  6,  8. 

t«  Uv.  XIV.  19.  22. 

»  Uv.  XIV.  49. 

t«ail,Uv.XV.  14, 15. 

n  Uv.  XV.  29,  30.  See  the  Rab- 
binical  stipulations  in  the  last  named 
cases  In  Maiaumides,  De  Indigenlibus 
Piaeuli  (ed.  De  Veil,  pp.  183—201). 


!•  Uprosty  especially  seems  to  have 
been  viewed  in  this  light  from  early 
times,  as  appears  from  the  narrative 
eoneeming  Miriam's  leprosy  (seeNnm. 
XII.  10;  Dent  XXIV.  9);  it  is  so  tUted 
in  the  laws  of  Mann  (IIL  159).  and  by 
many  Jewish  writers  who  connect  lep- 
rosy with  calumny. 

w  Uv.  V.  1.  »*  Uv.  V.  4. 

at  Uv.  V.  3;  Norn.  VI.  10. 11. 

»  Num.  VI.  14. 

u  Uv.  IV.  3, 13,  22, 27;  V.  2—5. 

>«Uv.V.6— 9,  11,  12. 

u  So  RasamHUer,  Sehol.  in  V.  6. 
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these  statements  be  all  referred  to  the  same  time  and  to  one  author; 
for  they  prescribe  both  sin-and  trespass-offerings  in  cases  of  Leyitical 
impurityy  and  they  command  both  the  one  and  the  other  for  moral 
offences;  thus  taken,  they  most  appear  confused,  arbitrary,  and  un- 
intelligible; and  all  devices  attempting  to  establish  palpable  distinc- 
tions must  inevitably  fail.  The  only  possible  solution  of  the  embar- 
rassing question  seems  to  lie  in  an  historical  survey  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  expiatory  offerings;  and  we  believe  that  such  analysis  may 
satisfactorily  account  for  the  two  separate  kinds,  and  help  to  remove 
all  essential  difBculties. 

We  have  proved  that  expiatory  offerings  were  the  latest  and  last 
class  of  sacrifice  developed  in  ancient  systems  of  religion,  and  especially 
in  that  of  the  Hebrews. '  It  is  not  improbable,  that  offences  at  once 
the  most  common  and  the  most  dangerous  in  primitive  and  imperfectly 
organised  societies,  offences  against  property,  were  the  first  to  be  atoned 
for  by  expiatory  offerings,  or  by  the  CVN.  It  will  be  expected  that  origin- 
ally intenUanal  offences  of  that  nature  were  particularly,  though  not 
exclusively,  expiated  by  a  trespass-offering,  not  only  because  they  are 
the  most  frequent  and  the  most  fatal  to  the  safety  of  the  community, 
but  because  they  are  most  apt  to  rouse  compunction  and  repentance ; 
and  as  they  were  regarded  as  political  not  less  than  moral  transgressions, 
the  DVN  was  naturally  accompanied  not  only  by  restitution  of  the 
property  uigustly  acquired,  but  by  an  jidditional  compensation  to  the 
owner,  which  might  indeed  have  been  regarded  as  a  deterring  fine 
against  similar  cases  of  misdemeanour.  History  has  preserved  to  us 
the  account  of  the  Philistines,  who  had  violently  taken  from  the  Hebrews 
the  Ark  of  the  Lord,  and  who,  roused  to  the  consciousness  of  their  guilt 
by  a  terrible  calamity,  were  instructed  by  their  priests  and  sooth-sayers 
indeed  to  return  the  Ark,  but  by  no  means  to  return  it  ^empty",  but  to 
send  with  it,  as  an  DrN,  golden  presents  symbolically  pointing  to  the 
offenders  and  the  deserved  infliction.  The  Pentateuch  itself  contains 
some  enactments  regarding  the  qvn,  which  would  be  utterly  inexplicable 
except  on  some  supposition  like  that  just  stated,  because  they  stand  in 
absolute  contradiction  to  the  fundamental  rule  concerning  expiatory 
sacrifices,  the  rule  of  wUnUmtional  and  inadoerieHt  transgression ;  for 
the  Law  prescribes  an  DVN  in  various  cases  of  open  or  premeditated 
fraud  and  violence,  for  theft  and  abuse  of  trust,  for  unlawful  keeping 
of  found  property,  and  even  for  daring  robbery  and  shameless  per- 
jury'  —  laws  which  must  date  from  a  comparatively  early  period,  when 
expiatory  offerings,  though  suggested  by  religious  impulses,  were  made 

i  See  Sect.  1.  s  Lev.  V.  21—26, 
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sabservient  to  the  secoritj  of  the  state,  and  when  the  restoration  of 
the  property  together  with  the  fifth  part  of  its  yalae,  was  prompted  by 
principles  of  civil  or  criminal  legislation. '  A  similar  sacrifice  may,  in  the 
same  periods,  have  become  usual  in  cases  of  recovery  from  serious  illness, 
such  as  leprosy  so  frequent  and  distressing  in  theEast^  and  of  striking 
forms  of  impurity,  such  as  the  defilement  of  a  God-devoted  Naxarite/ 
since  disease  was  looked  upon  as  the  punishment  for  some  sin,  and 
contamination  was  apprehended  as  provoking  the  anger  of  the  Deity,* 
However,  these  latter  applications  of  theDKfN  prored  the  transition  to  a 
higher  and  more  specific  form  of  expiatory  offerings,  the  DNon.  For  when 
the  Hebrews,  or  rather  the  nobler  and  more  earnest  minds  among  them, 
adyanced  in  religious  education  and  purity,  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  atone  not  only  for  intentional  but  also  for  inyoluntary  offences,  not 
only  for  defraudment  of  property  but  for  all  sins  committed  against 
God  or  men,  not  for  a  few  cases  of  disease  or  impurity  merely  but  for 
every  misfortune  or  pollution ;  for  not  the  state  merely,  but  aboTO  all  the 
theocratic  state,  was  to  be  shielded;  Israel  was  considered  not  simply 
as  a  political,  but  as  a  holy  community;  and  erery  transgression  of 
whatever  kind  defiled  its  purity  and  disturbed  its  relations  towards  God. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  social  organisatioi^  of  the  people  also  had  greatly 
improved;  the  worldly  authorities  had  become  strong  enough  to  enforce 
order  and  to  protect  the  life  and  property  of  subjects;  the  Penta- 
teuch could,  therefore,  boldly  come  forward  vrith  the  principle  that  all 
intentional  offences  must  be  rigorously  punished  in  accordance  vrith 
the  criminal  code;  while  misdeeds  involving  a  rejection  of  the  Divine 
authority  or  of  the  promulgated  Law  were  to  be  visited  by  ''excision** 
(nns),  and  an  expiatory  offering  was  accepted  for  inadvertent  or  un- 
conscious sins  only.  The  old  dvh  was  certainly  retamed,  bat  was  depri- 
ved of  its  judicial  or  penal  character ;  it  was  indeed  chiefly  reserved  for 
derelictions  connected  with  the  rights  of  property;  but  the  restitution 
and  addition,  likewise  kept  as  of  old,  ceased  to  bear  the  character  of  a 
fine;  for  all  such  derelictions  were  viewed  as  frauds  and  iniquities  per- 
petrated against  God;*  hence  when  the  restitution  was  not  feasible, 
it  was  symbolically  replaced  by  the  value  of  the  victim^  or  by  some 
other  retribution.  *    Thus  the  DVN  was  regarded  as  an  expiation  for  a 

s  The  attempts  at  proving  **mitigat-  all  speculations  based  on  taeh  ques- 

ing  circomsiances**  in  the  intentional  tionable  opinions,  UH  at  once  to  the 

misdeeds  here  mentioned,  and  of  thos  ground  (Kurtz  L  e.  f  91). 
referring  them,  however  indirectly,  to  *  Lev.  XIV.  12,  21 ;  Num.  VL  12. 

the  category  of  inadvertent  sins  (KmiXt         *  Comp.  supra  pp.  257,  258. 
Opferc.  f  90;  lUehm,  I  c.  p.  103)  are         •  Lev.  Y.  19,  21. 
necessarily  nnsuccessful evasions;  and         i  Lev.  Y.  11— V^.     ^  \je<i<nSk«*&« 
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guQi  contracted  at  once  against  man  and  God ;  it  conciliated  the  Deity, 
the  holy  and  theocratic Sng,  and  satisfied  the  defranded  fellow-being; 
It  inyolyed  both  a  material  and  an  ethical  element.  *   It  was,  on  the 
whole,  confined  to  involontary  offences,  in  conformity  with  the  principle 
then  sanctioned ;  and  one  statute  only  resting  on  a  different  fonnda- 
tion  was  allowed  to  be  incoiporated  with  the  sacred  code, '  because  it  had 
probably  been  so  fixed  at  a  mach  earlier  date.    It  appears,  howeyer, 
that  the  principle  of  pecuniary  fine  so  long  connected  with  the  dvn, 
the  old-established  kind  of  expiatory  offerings,  was  for  some  time  pre- 
serred  in  connection  with  the  new  class  of  nNon;  for  we  read  in  the 
historical  Books  not  only  of  *money  of  DKfN*'  but  also  of  *money  of 
HNDn",  which,  the  offence  being  committed  agamst  Ood,  was  of  course 
holy  and  therefore  assigned  to  the  priests.  Such  was  the  case  at  least 
in  the  reign  of  Joash,  king  of  Judah  (B.  C.  87  7 — 838). '   But  eyen  this 
slight  external  admixture  was  afterwards  deemed  incompatible  with 
the  deeper  nature  of  the  sin-offerings;  the  pecuniary  addition  was 
wholly  abolished;  it  was,  in  Leyiticus,  neyer  eiyoined  in  connection 
with  the  DNOn;  it  was  wisely  and  thoughtfully  abandoned  by  the 
priestly  framers  of  the  sacrificial  laws,  eridently  anxious  to  facilitate, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  sin-offerings,  the  yery  crowning  stones  of  their 
ceremonial  edifice;^  and  they  could  well  afford  to  bear  the  material 
loss,  because  simiultaneously  with  it  their  reyenues  had  been  yery  con- 
siderably enhanced  and  more  firmly  settled.  Therefore,  the  new  class  of 
expiatory  sacrifices,  or  the  HNDn,  being  both  more  comprehensiye  and 
more  solemn  than  the  older  dvn,  was  naturally  made  more  exalted  in 
its  application,  and  surrounded  by  more  striking  and  more  solemn  cere- 
monies ;  it  was  not  restricted  to  indiriduals,  but  wrought  atonement 
for  the  whole  people;  it  was  not  merely  a  priyate,  but  a  pubUc  offering 
regulariy  performed  on  days  of  festiyal;  it  was  yaried  in  accordance 
with  the  dignity  of  the  worshipper ;  and  hence  arose  all  the  distinctions 
in  the  ritual  that  haye  aboye  been  pointed  out,  and  which  are  in  no 


1  Thus  the  old  Gennanie  law  or- 
dained, besides  restitution  of  unlaw- 
fully icquired  property,  the  payment 
of  the  kmmtt  or  flreSiti  to  the  com- 
munity or  the  lung  or  the  temple  (comp. 
WUdM,  Stralreeht  der  Gennanen,  I. 
439,  469,  470,  528;  Grimm,  Deutsche 
R.  A.  p.  656). 

»  Lev.  V.  20-^26. 

*  2  RLXU.  17.  It  is  Indeed  not  altoge- 
ther unlikely  from  the  passage  quoted, 
that  both  the  DVN  and  the  flKDn  were, 


for  along  time,  simply  replaced  by  mo- 
ney, to  be  handed  over,  in  the  first 
case,  to  the  injured  owner,  and  in  the 
•eeond,  to  be  paid  into  the  saered  trea- 
sury. One  law  simply  ordains  pecu- 
niary re-imbmiement  for  unlawAil 
appropriation  of  saered  food  (Lev.  XXII. 
14);  another  adds  a  trespass-offering 
(V.  14—16).  It  Is  gratuitous  to  assert 
that  the  one  refers  to  small,  the  other 
to  graver  embezxlements(AriioM,  Lev. 
p.  316).        «  Comp.  Lev.  Y.  1 1— 1 3. 
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feature  more  significant  than  in  the  mode  of  disposing  of  the  blood  of 
the  victim.  It  will)  moreorer,  be  nnderstood  why  the  legislators  added 
a  HNDH  in  a  few  cases,  in  which  they  had  fonnd  an  dvn  as  an  adopted 
custom.  As  they  saw  fit  to  eiyoin  a  nNon  for  any  ordinary  defilement 
by  contact  with  an  unclean  body  or  object,*  they  could  not  consider 
an  DVN  sufficient  for  the  pollution  of  a  Nazarite  in?ested  with  peculiar 
holiness;*  and  as  they  prescribed  a  nNDH  OTen  for  the  purification  of 
a  house  that  had  been  infected  with  leprosy^  and  for  other  less  serious 
lustrations,  they  were  naturally  induced  to  superadd  one  in  the  case 
of  a  conyalescent  leper,*  especially  as  in  the  course  of  time  the  idea 
was  more  distinctly  deyeloped  that  illness  is  the  result  of  moral  guilt;* 
but  they  judiciously  modified,  they  did  not  lightly  or  recklessly  destroy, 
the  ancient  usage  which  had  possibly  taken  deeper  root ;  for  not  only 
did  they,  in  either  case,  retain  the  ovh,  and  allowed  it  to  remain  the 
principal  of  the  two  expiatory  sacrifices,  but  they  ordered  eyen  the 
poorer  man  at  any  rate  to  bring  a  lamb  as  an  orN,  while  a  turtle-doTe 
or  a  pigeon  was  deemed  sufficient  for  the  mon  and  the  holocaust^* 
In  this  manner  we  may  try  to  harmonize  history  and  the  legislation  of 
the  Pentateuch  both  within  themselves  and  with  each  other.*' 

But  what  protracted  periods  were  required  before  the  expiatory 
offerings  could  pass  through  the  numerous  and  decided  stages  that  lay 
between  the  primitive  DVN  of  the  Philistines  consisting  of  ''five  golden 
emerods  and  five  golden  mice",  and  the  highly  refined  nKDH  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, beyond  which  the  Hebrews  did  not  advance  during  the  ages  of 
their  national  existence!  To  contend  that  the  sin-offerings,  as  prescribed 

•  Lev.  V.  3.  than  the  nNDD,  and  though  it  wm 

•  Num.  VI.  11  and  12.  later  eclipsed  in   solemnity   by   the 
1  Lev.  XIV.  19,  22.  rVKDn,  it  retained  iU  own  and  inde- 

•  Lev.  XIV.  12  and  19,  21  and  31.  pendent  sphere  of  operation. 

•  But  it  is  hardly  justiflable  to  extend  n  In  Ezra  X.  19,  those  who  had 
the  same  consideration  to  the  accidental*  married  foreign  wives  were  pledged 
pollution  of  the  Nazarite,  and  thus  to  to  dismiss  them,  and  to  offer  a  ram  as 
account  for  the  sin-offering*  prescribed  an  OVH ;  for  alliances  with  heathen 
in  that  case,  as  is  done  by  Kurtz  (1.  c.  tribes  vrere  regarded  as  a  contamina- 
p.  171)  a^nst  Keil  (Archftol.  L  221).  lion ;  and  this  view  was  clearly  taken 

^•ItUtherefore erroneous toassertthat  by  Ezra  himself  (DL  11 — 14),   who 

the  DVN  was  a  '*eigenthGmlich  modi-  referred  to  commandments  previously 

ficirte  Jfebenori  or  Umierari  dcs  Siind-  proclaimed  througrh  the  prophets  (tee 

bpfers**,  and  that  the  former  was  distin-  Comm.  on  Ezod.  pp.  422,  423);  but 

fished  firom  the  latter  as  D^DDVD  it  though  the  sin  was  very  grave  from  a 

from  niSO  (Kurtz  1.  c  p.  173;  EwqH  theocratic  point  of  view,  it  could  not 

AlteHh.  p.  61 ;  on  the  parallel  with  well  be  atoned  for  b^  a  PMOn  which, 

mSD  and  DHSDBfD  see  esp.  Riekm,  from  the  outset,  had  Invariably  been 

L  e.  pp.  107*-109):  the  DBfN  is  older  restricted  to  wMitmlSttMK  ^svums^mt 
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in  Levitieiifl^  were  introdnced  in  the  time  of  MoseSi  ^  implies  an  utter 
perversion  of  the  history  of  religious  institutions  among  the  Hebrews: 
^e  money  of  sin-offerings"  mentioned  even  in  the  time  of  Joash  and 
so  entirely  at  yariance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Levitical  code, 
suffices  alone  to  proye  how  gradually  and  how  late  the  latter  received 
its  final  seal  and  revision.^  The  fact  that  sin-offerings  are  never  allu- 
ded to  in  the  earlier  historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament^  has  been 
met  by  the  assertion  that  they  are  generally  included  in  the  burnt- 
offerings,  and  that,  though  not  named,  they  were  in  the  period  of  the 
Judges  well-known  and  extensively  performed:'  but  this  view  bears  too 
much  the  character  of  an  apologetic  artifice  to  be  conducive  to  historic 
truth.  Why  were  they  never  mentioned  by  the  earlier  prophets?  Tet 
they  might  almost  surely  be  expected  in  the  grand  picture  drawn  by 
Joel  (B.  0,  810)  of  the  devastations  of  the  locust-plague,  and  among 
the  acts  of  penitence  to  which  the  prophet  exhorts  for  conciliating  the 
Divine  angen^ 

In  cases  of  man-slaughter  no  expiatory  offering  of  any  kind  was 
ordained;*  the  sad  exile  of  the  homicide  in  the  distant  cities  of  refuge, 
till  the  death  of  the  High-priest  restored  him  to  his  relations  and  his 
usual  abode,  was  evidently  deemed  an  atonement  commensurate  with 
a  deplorable  accident  Nor  was  one  prescribed  in  lighter  cases  of 
defilement  by  contact,  such  as  carrying  the  carcase  of  an  unclean 
animal,*  when  bathing  and  washing  of  the  garments  was  sufficient; 
while,  in  other  instances,  merely  sprinkling  with  *the  water  of  purifi- 
cation" (n^4  ^D)  was  commanded.^ 

The  animals  appointed  for  sin-offerings  comprised  nearly  every 
species  of  clean  domestic  beasts  legally  permitted  for  sacrifices,  namely 
the  bullock  and  the  calf,  the  kid  of  the  goats,  whether  male  or  female, 
the  female  lamb,  the  turtle-dove  and  pigeon,  or  'birds'*  (cnss) :  the 
cow,  the  ram,  and  older  goat  were  alone  excluded.*  The  choice  was  not, 


sions,  while  even  the  PeDtateueh  re- 
tains tome  cases  of  m/^n/ioiM/otrences 
to  be  expiated  by  an  DtBfK. 

1  AkodtfA  Levit  P-  343;  KeU^  Lev. 
p.  32;  Ewatd^  Alterth.  p.  60  C*wir 
haben  hier  eine  der  sch5pfefi|Mhen  An- 
ordnungen  vor  unt,  welche  von  dem 
eigenen  Geifte  Mose*t  ausgesangen 
tein  mOsten";  eomp.,  howerer,  p.  58); 
a.o. 

>  SeeM^ira  p.  274.  Grambeig(Relig. 
Id.  L  151)  observes  justly,  **we  are 
entitled  to  the  conclusion  that  the  histo- 


rian derived  that  genuinely  historical 
statement  (regarding  'Hhc  money  of 
sin-offerings**)  from  his  sonree  which 
was  olderthan  Leviticus  and  Nambers." 

•  So  HengsUnh.  Auth.  d.  Pent  II 
86,87. 

«  JoelLlS,  14;n.]5,  16;ete. 

•  Num.  XZXV.  lO^lS;  DeuL  XDC. 
1—10.  •  Lev.  XI.  24,  28. 

Y  Nunu  XIX.  19,  20. 

•  The  view  that  female  victims 
were  originally  taken  for  expiatory 
offerings,  because  they  express  well 
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as  in  bnrni-and  thank-offerings,  left  to  the  option  of  the  worshipper, 
but  the  Yictims  were  prescribed  and  regulated  bj  the  Law  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  the  occasion  and  the  character  of  the  suppliant; 
namely,  1 .  a  bullock  for  tl^e  High-priest  or  the  whole  congregation  to 
expiate  a  public  offence  unconsciouslj  committed  and  later  made  mani- 
fest;* at  the  consecration  of  the  priests  and  Levites;'®  and  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement  to  ensure  forgiveness  for  the  High-priest  and  his  house;  ^ ' 
2.  a  ealf^  for  Aaron  at  the  installation  into  his  sacred  functions;  ^*  3.  a 
male  kid  of  the  goats^  in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation^  on  the  days  of 
festirals  and  new-  moons/'  or  on  solemn  occasions,  as  on  the  first  day 
after  the  inaaguration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons;^'  for  a  chief  in  case  of 
unconscious  guilt;**  and  at  the  consecration  of  the  Sanctuary  ;*<  4.  a 
female  kid  of  the  goals,  for  a  common  Israelite,  when  he  became  aware 
of  an  involuntary  trespass;*^  for  suppression  of  judicial  evidence,  for 
inadvertent  contact  with  unclean  bodies  or  objects;  and  for  a  heedless 
oath**  —  in  all  which  cases  could  also  be  offered  5.  a  female  lamb^^* 
and  the  same  animal  was  sacrificed  at  the  end  of  the  Nazarite's  term 
of  seclusion,^*  and  at  the  recovery  of  a  leper  living  in  prosperous  cir- 
cumstances;^* while  6.  turtle-doves  or  pigeons  mere  accepted  in  the  last, 
mentioned  case,  if  the  convalescent  was  poor;^*  or  if  a  person  guilty 
of  withholding  judicial  evidence,  of  contact  with  unclean  bodies  or  ob- 
jects, or  of  a  heedless  oath,  was  unable  to  afford  a  kid  of  the  goats;'* 
moreover,  at  the  purification  of  a  woman  after  childbirth,*^  or  after  a 
protracted  or  an  unusual  issue  of  blood;**  at  the  recovery  of  a  man 
affected  with  *a  running  issue";**  and  when  aNazarite  had  defiled  him- 


**the  night-siic  of  the  old  sacrificial 
practices*"  {EwaH  Altcrth.  pp.  64,65), 
is  not  probable,  considering  the  sin- 
galar  hoUness  attributed  to  sin-offerings 
from  the  beginning;  and  not  happier 
is  Riehm*t  coi^ccture  (1.  c.  p.  117),  that 
the  DCTK,  implying  violation  of  rights, 
bears  more  the  character  of  masculine 
aggreMion«  the  HMDn,  involving  sin 
or  impurity,  more  that  of  pastiveness 
and  seduction,  and  that  therefore  the 
fonner  was  to  be  atoned  for  by  a  male, 
the  latter  as  a  rule  by  a  female  animal 
•  Lev.  IV.  3, 14.  On  Nnm«  XV.  24, 
where  a  kid  of  the  goats  Is  prescribed 
as  a  sin-offering  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, see  p.  46:  the  explanation  of 
Ohler  0*  e.  p.  646)  a.  o.  is  not  satis- 
lietory. 


i«  Exod.  XXIX.I4,  36;  Uv.  VHI.  14 
— 17;Num.  Vni.8. 

"  Lev.XVL3,  6,  II. 

t«  Uv.  K.  1—8. 

IS  Lev.  XVI.  0,  15;  XXUI.  19;  Num. 
XXVUL  15,  22,  30;  XXIX.  5,  11, 16, 
19,22,25,28,31,34,38. 

i«  Lev.  IX.  3, 15. 

«» Lev.  rv.  3. 

!•  Num.  Vn.  16,  22,  34,  etc.;  eomp. 
EzraVL17;Vm.35. 

IT  Lev.  IV.  28.         «*  Lev.  V.  1—6. 

t*  Lev.  rv.  32;  comp.  Num.  XV. 
32—29.  MNum.VLl4. 


St  Lev.  XIV.  19. 
*•  Lev.  V.  7—10. 
>«  Lev.  Xn.  6,  8. 
M  Lev.  XV.'29, 36. 
M  Lev.  XV.  14, 16. 


^  Ibid.  ver.  32. 
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self  by  the  proxiiiiity  of  a  corpse;^  and  7.  in  one  case,  in>o  birds 
(DnDS),  when  a  house  had  been  freed  and.  purified  from  leproos  infec- 
tion.^ In  a  few  extraordinary  emergencies,  a  red  cow  and  a  heifer 
(nbjj;)  were  employed  for  purposes  of  purification. ' 

The  animals  killed  for  trespass -offerings  are  not  so  distinctly 
specified ;  they  were  males  in  all  cases ;  most  commonly  a  ram  1^)$) 
seems  to  have  been  chosen,^  because,  as  has  been  supposed,  sheep  and 
especially  rams  constituted  the  primitive  medium  of  currency,  chiefly 
for  paying  fines,  and  were,  therefore,  peculiarly  appropriate  for  tres- 
pass-offerings originally  presented  as  penalties  for  defraudment  of 
property:*  but  a  lamb  was  ordained  for  a  convalescent  leper,  ox  a 
Nazarite  contaminated  by  the  presence  of  a  dead  body.*  Indeed,  as 
the  UWH  related  to  material  damage  done  to  another,  it  could  not  consist 
of  anything  less  than  an  animal,  be  it  only  a  lamb,  because  the  compen- 
sation was  at  least  to  have  a  material  character;  but  the  hndh,  being 
offered  mainly  for  theocratic  offences  against  God,  could  be  lowered 
to  fowls,  and  even  a  small  quantity  of  fiour,  for  a  symbol  sufficed. 


1  Nam.  VI.  10,  11. 

«  Lev.  XIV.  4.  49. 

»  Num.  XK.  2—22 ;  Deut.  XXI.  1—9 ; 
see  notes  on  ch.  XI. 

4  Lev.V.  15,  16,  18,  25;  XIX.21; 
Nam.  V.  8 ;  caUed  DBfK  h^H  (Lev.  V. 
16)  or  OnDDH  ^ti  (Num.  V.  8). 

s  Bochart  (Hieroz.1. 11.33)  ventures 
the  whimsical  explanation  ^'contraria 
contrariis  esse  curaitda*',  the  offences 
of  self-willed  contumacy  being  best 
atoned  for  by  the  animal  distinguished 
for  gentleness  and  tractable  meekness, 
which  qualities  the  offender  should 
strive  to  imitate! 

6  Lev.  XIV.  12;  Num.  VI.  12.  These 
exceptions  are  by  Riehm  (L  c.  p.  116) 
explained  by  the  supposition  that  as 
here  the  UtfH  was  offered  merely  for 
the  /yO  which  necesaarily  resulted 
from  the  impurity,  the  least  valuable 
male  sheep  was  appointed;  but,  in 
these  cases,  no  VyD  was  to  be  expiated 
at  all  (see  supra).  According  to  the 
Mishnah  (Zevach.  X.  5),  all  victims 
employed  for  trespass-offerings  must 
be  two  years  old  and  be  worth  two 
shekels  of  silver  (comp.  Lev.  V.  15, 


see  notes  in  loc. ;  see  also  Mishn.  Ke- 
rith.VI.6),  except  the  trespass-offering 
of  the  Nazarite  and  the  leper,  which 
was  to  be  a  lamb  one  year  old  and 
might  be  of  smaller  value  (Num.  VI.  1 2, 
inJerpKG3;  comp.  Sept  XIV.  10, 
a/»youc««.lrMiv0lov(,  with  regard  to 
the  sacrifice  of  a  leper);  though  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  age  of 
one  year  distinctly  stated  in  one  case 
(Num.  L  c.)  should  not  have  applied 
to  all.  Abarbanel  (Introd.toLev.c.rV) 
supposes  that  rams  were  chiefly  com- 
manded for  the  DVK  because  the  of- 
fender might  be  induced  to  consider 
his  trespass,  doubtftil  in  itself  and  cer- 
tainly committed  unintentionally,  as 
very  slight,  if  not  deserving  entire 
exemption  from  punishment,  and  that 
therefore  a  heavier  **flne*'  was  imposed, 
in  order  to  cure  him  of  such  dangerous 
self-complacency:. but  this  opinion  is 
based  on  the  doable  misconception  of 
the  expiatory  offerings  in  general  and 
of  the  DVM  in  particular  (see  supra)^ 
and  it  would  moreover  require  bull- 
ocks, as  being  more  valuable  still 
than  rams. 
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The  following  ceremonies  were  obserred  at  the  performance  of 

1.  If  the  High-priesti  haiing  ginned  Ho  the  goilt  of  the  people", 
that  ifl,  whether  in  hie  official  capacity  as  spiritoal  chief  of  the  nation 
or  prirately,*  presented  a  nNDH  for  himself  he  selected  a  fanltless 
yoong  bnllock,  brought  it  to  the  door  of  the  Sanctaaiy,  imposed  his 
hand  upon  its  head,  and  killed  it  at  the  place  where  the  holocaust  was 
UUed,  that  is,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  attar  of  bumt-ofterings;* 
he  then  took  a  part  of  the  blood  into  the  Sanctuary,  sprinkled  with  it 
seren  times  the  vail  which  separated  the  Holy  from  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
and  put  some  of  it  npon  the  horns  of  the  golden  altar  of  incense;  *®  he 
next  poured  out  the  rest  of  the  blood  at  the  bottom  '^  of  the  altar  of 
bnmt-offering  in  the  Court;  laid  all  the  fst  and  the  hi  parts  of  the 
Tietim  upon  the  same  altar,  while  the  rest  of  the  animal,  namely,  the 
skin,  all  the  flesh,  the  head,  the  legs,  the  inwards,  and  the  dung,  were 
earned  without  the  camp,  and  burnt  in  a  dean  place,  on  the  spot  where 
the  ashes  were  usually  poured  out  *^ 

2.  When  a  sin-offering  was  presented  for  the  whole  community  of 
Israel,  the  proceedings  differed  from  those  just  stated  only  in  a  few  par- 
ticulars. The  cangregojUan  brought  the  young  bullock  to  the  door  of 
the  Sanctuary ;  the  elders  imposed  their  right  hands  upon  its  head,  and 
em  of  them  killed  it;  then  the  Bigh-priest  acted  in  every  respect  as  if 
the  victim  were  offered  for  himseUl  ^' 

8.  When  a  sin-offering  was  presented  by  a  single  Israelite,  whether  ^ 
a  chief  or  a  private  individual,  the  rituals  were  identical,  except  that 
in  the  former  case  the  animal  required  was  a  male  kid  of  the  goats, 
in  the  latter  either  a  female  kid  of  the  goats  or  a  female  lamb  —  a 
gradation  in  the  choice  of  the  victim  the  significance  of  which  is  self- 
evident,  ^y  The  offerer  brought  it  before  the  door  of  the  Sanctuary, 
imposed  his  hand  upon  its  head,  and  killed  it  at  the  usual  place;  then 
a  priest  —  not  as  in  the  preceding  instances,  the  High-priest  *  put 
some  of  its  blood  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  poured 
the  rest  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  burnt  upon  it  all  the  flit  and  fat  parts, 

T  See  Lev.  IV.  i^V.  13.  The  se- 
eonnt  of  Jotephui  (Antiqq.  DL  is.  3) 
is  both  incomplete  and  insccnrate. 

•  See  notes  on  IV.  a— 12. 

•  Comp,  L  11;  lY.  24;  VL  18;  VH 
12;  see  p.  174. 

tt  TSfw  fmfUh  vil«  i(ejr«Cf  JasepL 
Ant  in.  is.  3. 

ti  On  the  sonth«wettefn  tide,  accoid- 
ing  to  Jewish 


u  SeeLevitlV.a— 12;eonip.irMii. 
Zevach.V.2. 

t>  See  Lev.  IV.  13—21. 

M  KVJ,  denoting  aeeoiding  to  tra* 
dition  (¥(iMR.HoimjeUi  IIL3)  the  king 
also,  or  rather  ezdosivdyCMVJnVTMII 
ixan  nt;  eomp.Iiek.XLVL  la— IS), 
which  acceptation  of  the  Utm  is,  how- 
ever, too  narrow.  '     '      '         A 

ti  See  pp.  S3, 84.  ' 
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while .  lie  was  p^rmittedi  together  with  other  male  Aarbnitea, '  •  to  con«* 
anme  the  fleah;  but  the  meal  waa  required  to  be  held  in  the  Court  of 
t^e'San^aiy^^  in  the  aaered  place,'  to  goard  against  any  poaaible 
defilemeni  of' the  holy  offering.^ 

V  These. obaerrances  were  necessarily  varied  in  special  cases  whose* 
pecoliar  ejiara^ter  and  tendency  required  the  modificatioi^ 

4.  When  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  initiated  into  their  holy  ofaces, 
they  placed  indeed  their  hands  upon  the  sin-offering  then  presented, 
but  Motes' l^eifbrmed  all  the  other  ceremonies  above  described;*  for 
he  officiated  on  that  exceptional  occasion  as  High-priest  ;<^  and  though 
the  blood  of  the  Tictim  was  not  brought  into  the  Holy,  yet  the  entire 
animal  was  bumt^*  partly  on  the  altar  and  partly  without  the  camp.^ 
The  ceremonial  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  which  comprised  several  ano-' 
malous  features  suggested  by  the  solemniiy  of  the  festival,  will  be 
eq^lained  in  its  proper  place.* 

5.  If,  ill  cases  ^f  poverty,  two  turtie-doves  or  two  pigeons  were  pre- 
sented as  a  sin-offering,  instead  of  a  female  lamb  or  goat^  the  priest, 
offered  one  of  them  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  wringing  its  head,*  behind 
the  neck  Oen^  ^p)  **,  without,  however,  severing  it,  <  ^  sprinkled  some 
of  its  blood  upon  tiie  side  of  the  altar,  and  pressed  out  the  rest  at  the 
bottom;'^  and  then,  after  having  removed  the  crop  with  its  excrements, 
and  thrown' them  on  the  place  of  the  ashes,  ^*  he  retained  the  bird  for 
himself^  to  eat  it  in  the  holy  place :  M  after  which  he  offiared  the  other 
bbrd  as  a  holocaust  in  the  usual  manner,'* 

-  6.  The  rites  adopted  at  the  presentation  of  trespass-offerings  were 


■  t 
'  1  Even  tach  as  were  afflicted  with 

some  physical  defect  (Lti.  XXL  22). 

s  According  to  Josephns  (Ant  III. 

uc  3),  on  the  same  day  {i  fu^  r4f»«c 

•fc  ciTT^if^for  iU«l*ir»iir  oil«  if). 

*  *£rr^  i^mw  U^th^  ir  olc  «ai  17  «a- 
^o^K  r^'^TMr  tbcM,  Philo,  De  Vic- 
tim. 11:  ' 

«  ThereasonasilgnedbyPhllo(Lc.) 
is  fatile,  «]etl  if  the  sacrifice  be  brought 
out  of  the  Temple,  the  offerer  may  not 
be  overwhelnied  by  envious  and  ma- 
licious men  lying  in  wait  for  repioach 
and  false  aecusation";  comp,  p.  210* 
See  Lev.  IV.  U-^ 

s  See  Lev.  Vm.  14— 17. 

*  See:CoDun.inloc 

»  Vers.  16, 17;  see.nrjira. 

*  See  notes  on  ch.  XVL .   . 


•  With  his  right  hand  (comp.  Mishn. 
Zevaeh.  VH  5). 

!•  At  the  south-western  comer  of  the 
altar;  Miskn.  Zevaeh.  VL  2. 

11  Whereas,  if  the  bird  was  a  bnmi- 
offering,  the  head  was  wrung  o/f^  and 
bomt  separately  on  the  altar  (Lev.  V. 
8;  see  p.  241). 

IS  Aocordingto  Jewish  tradition,  the 
side  of  the  altar  was  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  which  spontaneously  flowed 
from  the  neck  of  the  bird,  while  the 
rest  of  the  blood  was  pressed  out  at 
the  base  of  the  altar;  comp.  ifirila. 
Zevaeh.  VL4.     i»  Comp.  Lev.  L 16, 17; 

1*  VL  10,  22;  comp.  ifiMa.  Zevaeh. 

VL  4  (nfei  non  *6n  nmh  pw 

it  Lev.  V.  7— 10;  see  p.  241.     ^  : 
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identical  with  those  of  Bin-offerings  brought  by  a  chief  or  a  common 
Israelite,  **  and  the  flesh  was  likewise  giren  over  to  the  priests  for  con- 
sumption: bnt  there  was  this  one  important  distinction,  that  the  blood 
was  not,  as  was  done  with  sin-offerings,  pnt  on  the  hinms  of  the  altar, 
bnt  '^pon  the  altar  round  about",  not,  however,  a  portion  of  it  only,  but 
all  the  blood,  as  was  the  case  with  holocausts  and  thank-offerings,  no 
part  being,  as  in  the  sin-offerings,  poured  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar. '  ^ 


As  we  surrey  the  expiatory  offerings  of  the  Hebrews,  which  for  purity 
stand  unrivalled  in  the  ancient  world,  ^*  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  they 
were  pre-eminently  calculated  to  keep  alive  among  the  nation  those 
feelings  on  which  all  religious  life  depends,  and  from  which  it  flows  as 
its  natural  source,  the  feelings  of  human  sinfulness  and  the  conviction 
of  the  Divine  holiness,  by  the  standard  of  which  that  sinfUness  is  to  be 
measured ;  they  fostered,  therefore,  at  once  humility  and  an  ideal  yearn- 
ing; and  they  effectually  counteracted  that  sense  of  self-righteous- 
ness natural  indeed  to  the  pride  of  man,  but  utterly  destructive  of  all 
nobler  virtues.  They  were  well  suited  to  secure  in  the  directest  and 
completest  manner  that  singleness  of  life  and  heart,  which  is  the  true 
end  of  all  sacrifices.  Their  division  into  the  two  classes  of  HNDH  and  DVM 
contributed  much  to  maintain  and  to  enhance  the  conviction  of  moral 
insufficiency;  the  more  so  as  such  a  division  was  scarcely  a  necessity, 
since  the  DNDH  and  ^e  De^K  both  referred  to  kindred  offences,  and 
indeed  differed  so  little  in  their  nature  and  tendency  that  the  discovery 
of  a  broad  and  palpable  distinction  almost  defies  the  antiquarian's  re- 
search. Every  Israelite  was  to  feel  his  transgression  personally  and 
individually;  hence  the  sin-offerings  were  carefully  and  designedly 
varied  according  to  the  sinner's  rank  and  position,  both  with  regard  to 
the  choice  of  the  victim  and  the  mode  of  the  ceremonial;  whereas  the 
holocausts,  symbolising  as  they  did  merely  a  general  admission  of  the 
common  frailty  inherent  in  human  nature,  were  uniform  for  all  persons. 

But  the  religious  legislation  was  not  to  be  brought  into  collision 
with  the  civil  and  political  enactments ;  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  meant 
to  support  and  to  strengthen  them ;  so  far  from  endangering  the  safety 
of  the  state  by  an  ill-advised  leniency,  it  helped  to  eradicate  the  natural 
propensity  to  crime  and  lawlessness;  its  operation  was  therefore  limited 
to  involuntary  trespasses ;  while  the  secular  authorities  were  left  free 
to  deal  with  pre-meditated  offences;  it  even  abstained  from  inter* 

!•  The  iropofitioD  of  the  hand,  though  "  See  notes  on  VL  17— VII.  6,  sod 
not  tttted  in  the  text,  formed  unques-  Fhilolog.  Remarks.  i*  See  Sect 
tionably  s  part  of  the  ceremonial;  see  XX,  the  cootparison  between  the  sin- 
notes  oo  VD.  1—6.  offerings  of  the  Bebitws  and  f^aoa^ 
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fering  in  some  important  cases  of  nnintentional  misdeeds,  sncli  as 
homiddey  for  which  it  prescribed  no  sacrifice,  but  admitted  a  woildlj 
punishment:  satisfied  to  act  as  a  silent  instrument  in  the  reformation 
of  the  hearts,  it  indeed  effectaallj  contracted  the  application,  bat  did 
not  injudiciously  weaken  the  authoritj  of  the  criminal  code.  Hence, 
though  bearing  the  character  of  ricariousness,  the  sin-offerings  were 
far  from  encouraging  an  external  worship  by  lifeless  ceremonies ;  in 
themselves  the  spontaneous  offispring  of  religious  repentance,  and  thus 
naturally  helping  to  nourish  the  same  beneficent  feeling,  they  were 
the  strongest  guarantee  for  a  life  of  honesty  and  actife  yirtue. 

XVL  THE  OPPEBING  OP  JEALOUSY.* 

Ir  a  man  believed  that  he  had  well-founded  grounds  for  suspecting 
his  wife  of  conjugal  infidelity,  without  being  able  to  prove  the  charge 
legally  by  witnesses  or  otherwise,  and  thus  to  make  her  amenable 
before  the  ordinary  tribunals,  or,  as  the  Pentateuch  expresses  it^  "If  a 
man*s  wife  go  astray  and  commit  faithlessness  against  him,  and  another 
man  lie  with  her  carnally,  and  it  be  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  her  husband 
and  be  kept  secret^  and  she  be  defiled,  and  there  was  no  witness  against 
her,  neither  she  be  taken  in  the  act,  and  the  spirit  of  jealousy  come 
upon  him  and  he  be  jealous  of  bis  wife,  whether  she  be  defiled  or  not'V 
the  law  prescribed  or  sanctioned  a  very  singular  mode  of  ascertaining 
her  guilt  or  innocence,  a  proceeding  rooted  in  nfde  and  primeval  notions 
of  a  direct  interference  of  the  Deity  in  the  operation  and  natural  pro- 
perties of  matter,'  and  analogous  to  ordeals  still  employed  in  similar 
cases  by  barbarous  and  untutored  tribes.^  If  an  oblation  so  antago- 
nistic to  the  general  spirit  of  the  sacrificial  laws  of  the  Pentateuch 
can  at  all  be  classified  among  them,  it  fidls  under  the  category  of  sin- 
offerings,  though  in  the  case  of  the  woman's  innocence  no  atonement 


1  tmip  nruD  or  iror  nmo  or 

ilDlD  nrUD,  &v9ia  CiyAorvjrlcKt  Num. 
V.  11— 31. 

s  The  Mishnah  (SoUh  IV.  1)  Jn«tly 
limits  this  ordinance  to  women  who 
had  UwAilly  been  married  to  their 
husbands,  and  denies  its  application 
to  a  widow  who  had  married  a  Ili^h- 
priest,  a  divorced  woiban  who  bad 
married  a  common  priest,  etc.;  and 
iHves  besides  (Sot.  11.  6)  this  rale  HT 

nojf  runo  nvi  f6|  L  e.  if  a  woman 


bad  intercourse  with  a  man,  but  thereby 
did  not  become  forbidden  to  her  hus- 
\>and  (as  if  he  had  sent  her  away 
without  a  divorce),  she  could  not  be 
tested  by  the  water  of  jealousy ;  comp. 
also  ibid.  IV.  2-^;  VI.  1—4. 

*  Hence  Philo  (De  Special!.  Legg. 
in.  10)  says,  '*the  affair  was  brought 
before  the  tribunal  of  nature**  (ale  t6 

4  Comp.  RoiemmMer,  Morgenl.  n. 
226— 228,  where  several  striking  paral- 
lels are  quoted;  and  Sect  XXVL 
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was  required,  and  in  the  case  of  her  guilt  none  was  granted.  For  the 
ceremonies,  manifestly  devised  at  once  to  terrify  the  conscience  and  to 
excite  the  imagination,  were  as  follows.  The  husband*  took  his  wife 
to  the  place  of  the  national  Sanctuary®  before  Hhe  priest' V  and  handed 
over  to  him*  an  offering  on  her  account,*  which  consisted  simply  of 
ap  omer  of  the  common  flour  of  the  inferior  grain  of  bariey,  to  signify 
the  baseness  and  infamy  which  must  attach  to  the  accused,  should  the 
suspicion  prove  well-founded,**  and  to  which  he  added  neither  oil  nor 
frank-incense,  the  emblems  of  spiritual  life  and  elevation;  *  *  for  ''it  was 
an  offering  of  memorial,  bringing  iniquity  to  remembrance"  (i1^n*l3)p), 
and  the  person  for  whom  it  was  presented  was  possibly  guflty  of  moral 
worthlessness  and  unholy  conduct  An  offering  was  necessary,  because 
the  husband  forced  his  wife  to  appear  before  Gh)d  to  receive  from  Him, 
the  Searcher  of  hearts  and  the  Bevealer  of  secrets,  her  judgment;  and 
he  could  therefore  not  make  her  appear  empty-handed;  and  a  bloodless 
oblation  was  preferred  to  an  animal  sacrifice,  because,  as  we  have  ob- 


*  Alter  hit  warnings  had  proved 
fmitless,  ordains  a  Rabbinical  restric- 
tion (Mishn.  Sot.  I.  2). 

*  JE^  Tijfv  ie^noX$r,  or  a/c  t^  i^Qov, 
Pkilo  1.  c. 

^  Probably  the  High-priest,  or  the 
presiding  priest  of  the  day  (na^^oq 
TOV  mat*  imtlvfiv  rifP  17^/^ar  U^fU' 
rov),  to  whom,  as  Philo  observes,  he 
had  to  state  his  suspicions  and  his 
gronnds  for  them ;  Josephus  (Ant.  HI. 
zi.  6)  simply  xi/v  fttrmna  ari70CK  rK 
ctSr  2i^(i»y;  hardly  to  **tlie  one  speci- 
ally entrusted  with  such  cases**  {Seidem, 
Uxor  Ebraica,  III.  15,  saccrdos  huic  rei 
praestitutus),  nor  **the  Judges**  (Pkilo 
l.c).  According  to  later  Jewish  usage, 
the  husband,  brought  her  in  the  first 
instance  before  the  Judges  of  his  own 
place,  who  appointed  two  well-edu- 
cated men  (C^DSn  n^TH)  to  accom- 
pany both  parties  to  Jerusalem  and  to 
lake  care  that  they  did  not  cohabit  on 
the  way.  In  Jerusalem,  he  conducted 
his  wife  to  the  great  ecclesiastical 
Court  (nVi  p  rraS,  MUkn.  Sot  L  3, 
4),  which  assembled  in  the  "stone-eell** 
(tWff}  fDKO),  where  every  meant  of 
deferring  and  friendly  persuasion  was 
adopted  to  induce  her  to  cooiSettion; 


the  priest  said  to  her,  **3Iy  daughter, 
perhaps  an  excess  of  wine  has  done 
it,  or  of  unguarded  mirth,  or  youth- 
fulness,  or  wicked  neighbours  bear  the 
guilt;  show  honour  to  the  great  name 
of  God  which  is  written  in  holiness, 
that  it  be  not  blotted  out  by  the 
water.**  If  she  then  avowed  her  sin, 
she  had  to  tear  her  marriage-contract, 
and  went  away  free;  but  if  she  per- 
sisted in  declaring  her  innocence,  the 
was  led  to  the  eastern  door  of  the 
Temple  or  the  gate  of  Nicanor,  to  un- 
dergo the  ceremonies  which  followed 
(Mitkn.  1.  c.  I.  4,  5). 

•  According  to  the  Mishnah  (1.  e.  n. 
1;  m.  1)  in  a  basket  of  wicker-work 
(rrUTO  HD'DS  *pra),  from  which  it 
was  put  into  a  vessel  used  in  the 
Temple-service  (t\10  v3). 

•  v"^.  vcr.  15;  Ebn  Ezra  W  HOy 

mojd 

i<^  It  is  ftitile  to  suppose  that  the 
^r/fy-flour  was  prescribed  in  ofder 
to  save  the  husband  as  much  expente 
at  possible,  since  the  wife  might  after 
all  be  innocent,  and  therefore  needed 
tioofleringwhatever(toirjioM,Conmi. 
on  Nam.  p.  32);  comp.  p.  121. 

11  Comp.  ifttibi.  Sot  n.  t« 
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serredy  expiation  was  ont  of  the  question,  whatever  the  issne  of  the 
trial.*  The  priest'  then  placed  her  ^^tore  Ood*",  that  is,  before  the 
altar  in  the  Conrt  of  the  Sanctuary,'  ponred  '^olj  water", ^  namely 
water  kept  in  the  laver  which  stood  in  the  Court,*  into  Mcarihen  vessel* 
or  the  most  common  and  least  valuable  sort  of  utensils,^  and  strewed  upon 
the  water  dust(nD^),*  to  indicate  the  despicable  meanness  of  the  offence 
to  be  tested,*  though  he  was  to  take  that  dust  from  the  floor  of  the 
Sanctnary,**  since  everything  appertaining  to  the  sacred  ceremonies 
was  to  be  associated  with  the  holy  place,  sanctified  by  the  presence  of 
God.  *  *  He  kept  the  vessel  in  his  own  hand,  while  he  gave  the  nrUD  to 


1  Kurtz  (I.  c.  p.  235)  supposes  that 
a  minehah  was  prescribed  because  it 
specially  represents  the  '^cnifs-  und 
bandesmftssige  Leben  and  Wirkcn**, 
and  the  woman  insisted  upon  having 
lived  and  acted  "berufs-  utid  bundes- 
mSssig** — an  explanation  based  upon 
a  playful  double-sense  of  the  words 
•'Bcruf-  and  "Bund**. 

>  Who  was  neither  the  advocate  or 
council  of  the  man  nor  of  the  woman 
(fCwiz  1.  c.  S  236 ;  KetV Arch,  I.  362), 
but  the  impartial  minister  and  inter- 
preter of  the  Law. 

s  The  Blishnah  (Sot.  I.  6)  observes 
that  all  who  liked  were  permitted  to 
be  present  except  the  woman's  ser^ 
vants,  **because  her  heart  might  be 
elated  and  hardened  by  their  sight** 

(|ro  oa  roVcf  ^jdo). 

4  D^enp  O^D,  ver.  17. 

B  Exod.  XXX.  18;  comp.  Lev.  L  9. 
So  distinctly  Targ.  Onkel.  ni^S  ^D 
and  Targ.  Jonath.  *niOp  fB^Tp  r© 
Hb0i2;  Rashi;  nP33  IttTifW;  Ebn 
Ezra,  TBTipj  IDDJff  nrDHO;  Selden, 
L  c;  Kurtz.  J.  c.  {  234;  a.  o.  Philo 
renders  without  plausibility  ^ure 
water  drawn  from  a  fountain**  (ua&a' 
^  vdm^  U  mir^q  atvnutitwo^);  ac- 
cording to  some  Jewish  doctors,  half 
a  log,  or  three  egg-shells  full,  according 
to  others,  only  a  quarter  of  a  log ;  Miskn. 
Sot  n.  2. 

•  Not  into  one  of  metal  or  wood;  the 
Mishnah  (Sot  IL  2)  *'a  new  earthen 

phial-  (rutnn  cnn  ^  '^d). 


7  Comp.  Lament  lY.  2;  Sir.  Xm.  3. 
Some  believe  it  to  correspond  with 
the  dust  put  into  the  water  (so  Knohel^ 
1.  c);  while  according  to  Philo  (L  c.) 
*Hhe  earthenware  vessel  was  appro- 
priate because  it  is  eiisily  broken,  and 
death  is  the  punishment  appointed  for 
adulterers** ;  he  argues  moreover,  "the 
earth  and  the  water  are  suited  to  the 
purging  of  the  accusation,  since  the 
origin,  and  increase,  and  perfection  of 
all  things,  take  place  by  them**;  and 
he  contends  that  the  *'Ao/y  water  and 
the  dust  taken  from  the  Temple  both 
point  to  the  purity  of  life  of  a  modest 
woman  I 

B  So  that  it  was  visible  on  the  sur- 
face, says  the  Blishnah  (Sot  11.  2),  and 
was  therefore  not  mixed  with  the  water. 
Philo  explains  HOy  by  "a  lump  of 
earth"  (pml99  r^c). 

•  Comp.  Gen.  HI.  14;  Blic.  YD.  17; 
Isai.XtIX.23;Ps.  LXXn.  9. 

10  The  Mishnah  (Sot.  II.  2)  observes, 
*Hhe  priest  entered  the  Temple,  and 
turned  to  his  right  hand;  there  is  a 
well-known  spot  one  yard  long  and 
one  broad,  and  over  it  a  marble  slab, 
in  which  a  ring  is  fastened;  he  lifted 
the  slab  and  took  from  the  dust  under- 
neath.** Josephus  remarks  inaccurately 
M^M9fUo€t^  cf  Ik  rov  U^v  frijq  sf  c» 
jr^ocrv/o«. 

It  Philo  (1.  c),  true  to  his  usual  me- 
thod of  interpretation,  believes  this  in- 
junction to  have  '*a  tymbolical  refe* 
nnee  to  the  tearch  alter  tmth.*^ 
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fhe  womaiiy  who  was  properly  conaidered  to  present  it  as  a  means  of 
appealing  to  Gk>d's  propitious  intercession,  beeanse  it  was  she  who  had 
come  before  Him  for  judgment  or  Tindication ;  ■'  he  uncovered  her  head  ^' 
as  a  symbol  of  her  public  accusation  and  open  trial,  and  also  as  a  mark 
of  degradation,  since  the  veiling  of  the  head  was  a  sign  of  chastity 
and  female  propriety  and  especially  indicative  of  the  married  state;  ^^ 
and  passing  to  the  most  important  part  of  the  memorable  ritual,  he 
addressed  to  her  this  solemn  adjuration,  *  *  designed  to  rouse  and,  under 
circumstances,  to  torture  her  conscience  into  anguish  and  confession, 
If  no  man  has  lain  with  thee,  and  if  thou  hast  not  gone  astray  to  un- 


>s  The  view  that  it  was  the  man's 
offering  {B&hr,  Symb.  II.  446),  is  un- 
doubtedly erroneous;  the  woman  held 
iheminekah  during  the  most  siguiiicant 
and  most  solemn  part  of  the  ceremony, 
the  adjuration;  the  words  rUTkpDK 
•vhy  (ver.  15)  are  decisive;  it  was  the 
man's  oblation  only  in  so  far  as  every- 
thing that  the  wife  offered  properly 
belonged  to  the  husband.  It  suflleet 
to  allude  to  the  view  of  the  Mithnah 
(Sot  II.  1)  that  the  object  in  si^iu^  her 
the  nrUD  was  to  fati^e  her  (Tlj^yh  ^"O), 
and  thus  to  move  her  to  a  confession ! 

t»  nvHn  Bfrmw  jnoi,  which 

words  we  believe,  in  this  context,  to 
have  the  tense  indicated  (to  also  Philo 
I.  C  th  ixiM^rop  a^Zi»r,  and  later, 
cUoTcwcUvjrrf*  rjj  utfmXfj;  Jotepbus 
1.  C  Tijc  «t9Al^  T^  ifiatf9  o^mImi^I 
the  Talmud,  Kethuv.  724,  where  our 
patsage  it  quoted  in  support  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Mithnah,  Kethuv.  VIL 
6,  that  a  man  may  divorce  hit  wife  if 
she  walks  about  In  the  streets  with  her 
head  uncovered,  yrvD  TWHUt;  Ebn 
Ezra  rhx^ ;  Selden  1.  c.  solemnibut 
capitis  operculis  spoliatam;  Kurtz  I.  c. 
H  234,  236);  although  they  admit,  in 
themselves,  alto  the  trantlation  **be 
tball  loosen  her  hair**  (pnpV  HN  -^X), 
Mishn.  Sot  L  5,  Rashi,  a.o.;  see  notes 
on  X.  6),  to  that  it  Ikllt  down  dis- 
orderly, to  thow  her  to  be  in  the  tad 
position  of  a  defendant  Jewish  inter- 
pretation finds  in  those  words,  more- 
over, the  iotiiDStion  that  the  priest  had 


to  tear  open  her  gumentt  till  he  laid 
bare  her  heart  (rW  HM  rh^D  HVW  ly, 
MisAn.  1.  e.  5),  and  then  to  fkslen  them 
above  the  bosom  with  an  '^Egyptian 
cord**  (to  remind  her  of  the  E^yp^^n 
miracles!)  —  without  any  reasonable 
supports,  and  adds  ludicrously  ilVl  DN 

rnjw  HM  DNi  \rh^D  iTH  nb  n*o  rob 
nniD  n%T  t6  nto. 

>«  Similarly  Philo  (t  c.)  &»  iM$u^ 

«*C  ajrar  a»a$Tiatq  i&oq  /^^^cm  (see, 
however,  Comm.  on  Gen.  p.  432) ;  per- 
haps also,  as  has  been  conjectured 
{.MiehaeL  Mos.  R.  §  263)  to  be  able  to 
observe  any  chan^  in  her  face  which 
during  the  ceremony  might  betray  her 
emotions.  According  to  the  Mishn.  (Sot 
I.  6),   she  had  also  to  exchange  her 
white  garments  for  black  ones,  and 
was  divested   of  all   golden    rings, 
chains,  and  other  trinkets,  **in  order 
to  make  her  look  ugly*'  {jhtA  ns). 
1^   According  to  Jewish   tradition 
(AfifAii.Sot  VII.  1—1),  it  might  be  pro- 
nounced in  any  lang^uage  familiar  to 
the  wonun,  not  necettarily  in  the  holy 
tongue,  as  wat  permitted  alto  with 
regard  to  the  confession  at  the  obla- 
Uon  of  tithes,  the  JTST,  the  daily  prayer, 
the  thanlLs-giving  sflcr  mealt,  the  oath 
ofwitnestet,  and  the  oath  eoneeniing 
property  held  in  trutt,  while  other 
formulas  were  to  be  said  in  Hebrew 
only,  as  that  prescribed  in  preteoting 
the  fifstfruUs  (P«i!LXXHV^V>^^>^^^^ 
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cleanness  from  ihy  hnsbandi  be  thou  free  from  this  bitter  water  *  that 
eaoses  the  corse.  Bat  if  thoa  hast  gone  astray  from  thy  hosbandi  and 
if  thou  be  defiled,  and  some  one  has  lain  with  thee  beside  thy  hus- 
band... then  the  Lord  make  thee  a  corse  and  an  oath  among  thy  people,' 
80  that  the  Lord  shall  make  thy  thigh  to  rot  and  thy  belly  to  swell,' 
and  this  water  that  eaoses  the  corse  shall  enter  into  thy  bowels,  to 
make  thy  belly  to  swell  and  thy  thigh  to  rot" :  —  to  which  the  woman 
shall  say,  'Amen,  amen.**^  The  priest  next  wrote  down*  on  a  scroll* 
this  corse  and  oath,^  which  implied  a  strict  retaliation  or  measore  for 


off  the  shoe  of  a  brother-in-law  (XXV. 
9),  the  blessing  and  curse  to  be  spoken 
on  Mount  Ebal  and  Gerizim  (XXVII. 
12 — 16),  the  benediction  of  the  priests 
(Num.  VL  23—27),  etc. 

1  onDtJ  '5,  i.e.  water  of  bitterness 
and  curse  (hence  with  the  addition 
Dn'WDn,  vers.  18,  28;  comp.  22,27), 
woeftil,  calamitous  water,  producing 
grievous  disease,    Rashi  on  ver.  18 

rh  ono  onaf  id^d,  on  ver.  24  mM^ 

DnOI  D^jnn^;  EbnEzraon  ver.lSless 

apOy  iD^anonnKDn  niMnpin  rvhnn 
D^mo  Dnm  nnw  ono  d^dh  ;  Vuig. 

aquae  amarissimae  (this  literal  sense 
is  not  required  by  the  context,  see  also 
Seiden  1«  c,  commistis  etiam  quae 
amaritudinem  addcrent,  vcluti  absin- 
thio,  id  genus  aliis);  Sept  freely  v^m^ 
Tot*  Af|v>ot;;  and  so  Philo  (1.  c.)  ^or^ 
ilfyx^v,  draught  of  conviction. 

>  That  is,  as  a  proverbial  example 
of  foarful  misery  to  be  quoted,  when 
an  awful  curse  is  to  be  conveyed  (IsaL 
LXV.  15;  Jer.  XXIX.  22;  Zech.  VIII. 
13;  comp.  Gen.  XLVIII.  20;  Talm.Sot 
18;  Shevuoth  24). 

s  I.e.  He  shall  destroy  thy  organs  of 
conception  and  childbirth,  the  organs 
which  have  chiefly  sinned  (comp. 
TJ^eodaretQuuest  1 0  in  Num.),  whether 
by  kjfdropi  imirii  {Michael,  Mos.  R. 
1203)  or  by  the  ordinary  ^i^c^  ofcl- 
U$^  er  some  other  disease  (comp.  J<h 
i€ph.  AnL  111.  xL  6,  t^  mo$lU»  ^i^ 
mrnnOafirf^);  Philo  (1.  c.)  describes 
the  effect  vaguely  as  ««a  great  weight 
Mjgd  httik  eomiDf  upon  her,  on  aeeoont 


of  her  belly  swelling  and  becoming 
full,  and  a  terribly  evil  condition  of  her 
womb"  (yiMT^q  (h^oq  o^v<nyc  "o^ 
mfiTtXa/tini^  »tL);  while  Joscphus'  is 
too  detailed  in  declaring,  that  "her 
right  thigh  would  be  put  out  of  joint 
(rov  Munf  ffuiXovq  ita^qov  fwia&tu)^ 
her  belly  swell,  and  thus  cause  her 
death." 

«  The  repetition  of  the  word  ]0N  was 
meant  to  enhance  the  emphasis  or  force 
of  the  protestation  (comp.  Gramm.  S  75. 
9;  Ebn  EzrapUH  0^0j;9) ;  whereby  aU 
coi\icctures  of  the  Mishnah  (Sot  II.  5, 
'31  nnK  tt^ND  pN  n)  KHND  {ON, 
pN  nyDBm^y  pNnVNH  hv)  become 
untenable. 

i  The  Mishnah  (Sot  TI.  4)  says,  not 
with  ink  prepared  with  gum  or  vitriol 
Diropjps  Hb\  D)Dip3  h\  chalcanthium) 
nor  any  other  corroding  matter  (KtI 
DttDV  *01  ^33)  which  leaves  traces 
ofthc  writing  behind  if  washed  off  with 
water  (ver.  23,  nflDl),  but  with  ordinary 
ink  (m;  comp.  Mithn,  Megill.  U.  2). 

•  n^P  ver.  23 ;  or  H^^D  {Mitlm. 
Sot  n.  3),  which  Is  thus  explained,  «*it 
must  neither  be  a  wooden  tablet  (m?), 
nor  paper  ("t^^),  nor  a  hide  imperfectly 
prepared  (KVIDl,  S$^^i^\  but  parch- 
ment (n^JD,  Barten.  ^^p) ;  yet  Jose- 
phns  (1.  c.)  has  dSif  ^i^. 

Y  The  Mishnah  (Sot  D.  3)  declares 
that  the  writing  on  the  scroll  included 
vert.  19  (**if  noman  has  lain  with  thee** 
etc.),  20  f 'but  if  thou  hast  gone  astray* 
etc.),  21  (beginning  from  "nhe  Lord 
make  thee  a  cvrse**  etc),  22  (leaving 
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meaflure,  in  hannony  with  the  penal  enactments  of  the  Pentatench 
Speneralljy*  and  then  blotted  the  words  out  with,  or  rather  in,  the  bitter 
water,*  probably  by  dipping,  the  scroll  into  the  vessel,*®  to  pnt^  as  it 
were,  the  curse  symbolically  into  the  water,  and  thereby  to  impart  to 
the  latter  the  power  of  destraction ;  he  took  the  TWO  from  the  woman's 
hand,  waved  it  before  Qod,  burnt  a  handful  of  it  upon  the  altar  as  a  me- 
morial (nn^Ttd  meant  to  call  forth  a  manifestation  of  Ood  in  her  flavour 
if  she  were  innocent^  as  she  contended  to  be,  *  *  and  then  gaye  the  woman 
to  drink  from  the  water. *^   And  the  Hebrew  text  adds  gravely,*'  that 


out  the  words  "and  the  woman  shall 
say,  Amen,  amen*^:  the  Bible  (vcr.iKd) 
mentions  only  that  *'the  curses  (vers. 
21, 22)  were  to  be  written  on  the  seroU 

(nDD3  \rDn  phnn  rhnrmH  nrai);  and 

this  was  indeed  the  view  taken  by  some 
Jewish  doctors  {MUkn,  1.  c),  altiiongh 
the  method  by  which  either  view  was 
arrived  at  or  supported  involves  many 
of  the  worst  and  strangest  features  of 
Talmudlcal  interpretation.  One  lays 
stress  on  the  71  in  nTMH,  another  on  H 
in  ri/Nn,  or  on  the  particle  HM,  etc. 

•  Comp.jrif;bi.Soti.7,ciKe^  moa 

h  pmo  rDTIIO;  7il«<M^W.Quaest. 
10  in  Num.(<r;&  ro^  17  oftm^ia,  dia 
xovtmv  17  xHm^y      •  D^TgD  ^W^* 

10  Josephus  describes  the  method, 
not  quite  plausibly,  thus,  c^  ^&i^a^ 
cbroiti^^oc  x^  iwQfta  t  fc  9*ml^  imMUtu, 

1 1  See  pp.  206, 207 ;  comp.  aUo  Kuriz 
1.  c.  i  236:  Ebn  Ezra  explains,  HO 

fwyo  ^M  3^D^  in3i^  n^  iTrw; 

but  there  is  no  reason  to  deviate  from 
tlie  usual  meaning  of  tlie  term  iTDTK 
in  reference  to  the  minchah.  The 
Mishnah  (Sot  HI.  1,  2)  thus  describes 
the  ceremony,  **the  husband  takes  the 
nrUD  from  the  basket,  puts  it  into  a 
holy  vessel  (see  tufra),  andplaees  the 
latter  into  his  wifc*s  hand,  under  which 
the  priest  puts  his  own,  waves  the 
offering,  takes  a  handful  of  it  to  the 
altar  mod  boms  it  there,  after  which 
the  rest  may  be  eaten  by  the  priests.** 
tt  Comp.  Ps.  CIX.  18,  nbbp  CQ^ 
PCQI  Onpa  DH33  lOni  n03.  After 
having  drank  the  water,  the  woman 


had  at  once  to  leave  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts, which  were  not  to  witness  her 
possible  inflictions,  or  as  Philo  observes, 
"awaiting  the  reward  for  her  modesty 
or  the  extreme  penalty  of  her  inconti- 
nence.** According  to  some  Jewish 
teachers,  the  drinking  preceded  the 
oblation  of  the  nrUO  (JjfArAii.SoLlU.  2, 

nnmo  rw  anpo  p  -mtw  npro  rm) 

which  is  against  the  plain  injunction 
of  the  Bible  (ver.  26,  '2)  npcn  VIN1; 
comp.  Maski  in  loc.):  only  after  tlic 
woman  had  pleaded  her  cause  before 
God  by  the  rratK  of  the  mmehah,  she 
was  to  expect  her  judgment  in  the 
effect  of  the  water.  If  she  then,  after  the 
writing  had  been  blotted  out  from  the 
scroll,  refused  to  drink,  either  on  her 
own  account  or  by  direction  of  her 
husband,  confessing  to  be  impure  or 
convicted  of  her  offence  by  witnesses, 
the  numekMA  was  put  on  the  **place  of 
the  ashes"  intheCourt  (Lev.L  16),  and 
there  burnt;  but  if  she  objected  to  drink 
without  proffering  any  avowal,  ahe  was 
made  lo  drink  by  force  (MMn.  Sot. 
111.  3,  6);  in  this  case,  and  if  she  was 
tlic  wife  of  a  priest,  she  was  for  ever 
excluded  from  the  prerogative  of  eating 
the  sacred  food  of  her  husband  (HOnn; 
ibid.  I.  3 ;  comp.  also  IIL  3,  6).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  virtuous  wife  naturally 
claimed  the  eereoMmy  as  a  right  and 
a  privilege  (comp.  Miskm.  Sot  VL  2 
f^.),  since  it  helped  to  five  her  from 
unmorit4Hi  slander,  and  to  restore  her 
to  an  honourable  position. 
w  -A  very 
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if  she  were  gniltj,  the  water  would  *m«ke  her  belly  to  swell  and  her 
thigh  to  rot",  that  is,  vitiate  or  destroy  the  organs  of  conc^tion  and 
thenceforth  condemn  her  to  the  corse  and  shame  of  barrenness;  *  but  if 
she  were  innocent^  '^shewoold  be  free  and  conceive  seed."'  In  the  former 
case,  she  *bore  her  iniqnitj";  the  disgrace,  the  separation  from  her 
hnsbandi'  and  the  disease  that  befell  her,  were  deemed  sufficient 
pnnisiunent;^  in  the  latter  case,  the  mutual  and  coi^ugal  confidence 
was  frilly  restored,  and  the  husband  could  not  be  blamed  for  having 
exposed  his  wife  to  so  awftil  an  ordeal;*  for  he  did  not  act,  as  Philo 
obserres,  like  a  false  accuser  or  treacherous  enemy,  seeking  to  gain 
the  victory  by  any  means  whatever,  but  as  a  man  may  do  who  wishes 
accurately  to  ascertain  the  truth  without  any  sophistry**,  and  had 
accused  his  wife  ^ot  out  of  insult^  but  with  an  honest  intention**,  and 
perhaps  from  the  ardour  of  his  love.  *  The  water  was,  therefore,  not 
merely  a  symbol  ot  iiie  expected  punishment  of  Ood,^  but  —  by  means 
of  the  curse  which  had  passed  into  it  bodily  —  a  positive  and  material 
agent  in  producing  the  terrible  effects  described;*  yet  decidedly  objec- 
tionable is  the  supposition  that  the  'bitter  water**,  specially  prepared 
and  for  this  reason  called  *holy**,  possessed  such  medicinal  properties 
as  naturally  produced  the  effects  described  in  cases  of  incipient  preg« 
nancy,  since  the  regular  repetition  of  miracles  wrought  for  individuals 


serves  Bfichaelis  (Bios.  R.§  263).  '*fora 
lawgiver,  unlets  he  was  absolutely 
certain  of  hit  Divine  legation.** 

1  The  Mishnah  (SoL  111.  4)  thus  de- 
scribes and  enlarges  the  maUer,  **She 
bad  hardly  drunk  the  water  when  her 
face  tamed  yellow,  the  eyet  protruded 
from  her  head,  and  the  tinews  began 
to  swell.  Tbcn  the  priest  commanded. 
Lead  her  away,  lead  her  away,  lost 
she  defile  the  Court**  (in  becoming  a 
rrU).  "If  she  has  a  merit  of  good 
works** — continues  the  same  Blishnah 
—  "her  punishment  might  possibly 
be  delayed;  for  some  good  works  se- 
cure a  respite  of  one  year,  others  of 
two,  others  again  of  three  years**:  and 
these  saperstiUons,  partly  combated 
and  partly  aggravated  by  other  Rabbis 
(L  c  5),  afford  an  occasion  for  the  ab- 
sordest  remarks  on  the  worth  and  pro- 
pensities of  women ;  L  i.,  HO/Dil  /3 

ni^  moT^  1^  i"n>n  iro,  or  mm 


>  iosephus  contends,  she  would  bear 
a  male  child  in  the  tenth  month ;  comp. 
Targ.  Jonath.  nDl  1S2  •O^nru 

*  For  she  was  thenceforth  forbidden 
to  live  with  her  husband,  and  even  to 
marry  her  seducer  {Mithn.  SoL  V.  1). 

*  She  was  not  put  to  death  as  an 
adulteress,  as  this  could,  according  to 
the  Law,  be  done  only,  if  she  was 
discovered  in  the  act,  in  which  case 
both  parties  suffered  the  extreme  pen- 
alty (DeuL  XXII.  22;  comp.  Lev.  XX. 
10 ;  Philo,  L  c.  /ioi/sIck  oi^rofif^vc); 
see  Comm.  on  Exod.  XXIL  15,  16. 

•  Ver.  31,  VVD  tTHTi  npji. 

•  Comp.  Jaepk,  L  c  inh  jroii«v 
TO0  Ijpi^roc. 

7  So  Bdhr  L  c  p.  447;  Kwrtz  L  c 
§237. 

B  Reil  (Arch.  I.  301,  303)  observes, 
**The  curse  was  communicated  to  the 
woman  in  a  real  or  tacrametUal  man- 
ner**; though  the  comparison  between 
this  rite  and  a  sacrament  is  unsafe. 
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is  not  in  harmony  with  the  Mosaic  Law:*  this  view  not  onlj  militates 
against  the  entire  spirit  of  the  Biblical  account,  bat  is  necessarily 
unavailing;  for  granted  even  that  water  of  a  similar  quality  can  be 
prepared  and  was  known  to  the  Hebrews,  it  wonld  act  alike  whether 
the  woman  was  pregnant  by  her  hasband  or  her  sedacer.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  pi^>cedare  here  prescribed  falls  virtually  into  the 
category  of  ordeals;  the  fact  that,  after  its  completion,  the  human 
judges  took  no  action  in  the  matter,  while  this  was  usually  done  after 
ordeals,  constitutes  no  essential  difference:  *®  the  principal  point  is  the 
supernatural  mode  of  discovering  the  guilt;  this  was  perfectly  analogous 
in  both  cases,  while  the  punishment  was  in  our  mstance  left  to  God,  in 
other  ordeals  carried  out  by  human  tribunals.  The  Talmud^'  believes 
that  the  test  was  applicable  only  if  the  husband  had  {been  absolutely 
faithful  to  his  vrife  —  of  which  condition  the  Biblical  text  is  altogether 
silent;  and  that  it  ceased  to  be  effectual  when  adulterers  increased  — 
which  may  be  a  convenient  mode  of  accounting  for  constant  failures 
of  an  experiment  dangerous  to  the  authority  of  the  Pentateuch.  The 
rite  was  abolished  by  Jochanan  ben  Saccai  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era*'  ^  a  commendable  measure  whether  suggested  by  en- 
lightenment or  prudence.  From  that  time,  divorce  alone  was  customary 
among  the  Jews  in  cases  of  manifest  and  well-proved  faithlessness.  *' 


XVn.  THE  PASCHAL  8ACBIFICE.>« 

It  requires  no  proof  that  the  paschal  lamb,  even  that  killed  in 
Egypt,  was  in  reality  a  sacrifice;^*  the  designation  noD  np^  is  alone 


•  SoSaaiseMUz,hlos.Kpp.blZ,bl4. 

t«  As  is  contended  by  Bihr  (he  L 
447)  and  Kurtz  (1.  c.  f  237);  see,  how- 
ever, Keii,  Arch.  I.  29S. 

1 1  Sot.  28a  VyD  npUD  VTHTW  pQ 

^)  mm  OH  rpo  D^T. 

i>  AtisAn,  Sot.  IX.  9;  comp.  Talm. 
Jenu.  24a;  and  on  Joehan.  b.  Sacc. 
see  Scpher  Yuchasin  p.  68  ed.  Fill- 
powski. 

1*  Comp.  Leo  MutinetuiSt  De  Cere- 
moniis  et  Consuetudinibns  hodie  Ja- 
daeos  inter  receptis,  IV.  vi.  1.  Accord- 
ing: to  Jewish  doctrines  derived  from 
very  futile  interpretations,  the  con- 
jugal fidelity  of  man  was  ascertained 
and  judged  by  the  same  process  {MiMkm. 

SoLV.  1,  nniN  ppiD  Q^*v  cr3 

miN  rpl13  D^DH  P;  eomp.  PkoteraDg. 


Jacob,  c.  15):  but  this  is  against  the 
plain  injunction  of  the  Pentateuch, 
which  allows  men  not  only  several 
wives,  but  also  concubines,  and  no 
single  wife  could,  therefore,  accuse 
him  of  a  breach  of  his  pledged  troth : 
the  reason  is  not,  because  **according 
to  the  Hebrew  law  husband  and  wife 
were  not  parties  with  equal  rights,  the 
latter  being  the  property  of  the  former** 
(jricAatf/.Mos.R.§263)  —  which  view 
is  utterly  unfounded  (see  Comm.  on 
Gen.  pp.  90, 115;  on  Exod.  p.  370). 

*«  np§  n3|  (Exod.  XII.  27;  eomp. 
XX1I1.  18)  or  nCfD  Vy  fQT  (Exod. 
XXXIV.  25) ;  and  the  neal  simply  nQ^ 
(£xod.XILn). 

i»  See  LMndiut,  Jikd.  Heiligth.  V.  xii. 
bi) ;  Gsr/zov,  Appar.  pp.  S96, 397  ;  fiof- 
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deeisiTe;  tlis  Pesacb  is  in  the  Pentateaeh  distinctly  called  '^n  offering 
of  the  Lord",'  and  "serrice"  or  "woreliip";'  it  was  prescribed  to  be 
male  ind  UmlUea^  *  the  otdinuy  re^Qireineiits  of  the  holiest  aaeiifloM ; 
it  vas  to  be  eaten  at  ouce  and  entirely,  or  if  anythinfr  remuned  it  was 
to  be  bnnit  the  same  night;*  in  later  times,  it  was  to  be  killed  at  the 
common  Sanctuary,  and  consumed  in  the  holy  town,*  and  the  blood 
was  to  be  sprinkled  npon  the  altar.*  Nor  can  it  ba  dosbted  that  the 
paschal  eacriflce,  though  in  some  respects  entirely  singular  and  eicep- 
tional,  must  be  classed  among  the  ihank-offerwigt  (o^pbtf),  to  which  it 
u  analogous  not  only  in  the  same'  and  in  the  disposal  of  the  portions 
left  on  the  morrow  of  the  sacrifice, '  but  its  flesh,  even  including  the 
breast  and  right  shoulder,  was  eaten  by  the  Israelites  who  offered  it, 
and  was  thus  marked  as  distinct  both  from  the  holocansts  and  the 
etpiatoiy  oSbrings.  Some  have  indeed  labonred  to  represent  it,  either 
fldly  or  conditionally,  as  a  sin-offering  designed  to  atone  for  the  idola- 
try practised  by  the  Hebrews  during  their  eojoum  in  Egypt:*  bat  the 
term  n^  never  signifies  absolution  or  expiation,  wtiaterer  its  meaning  in 
Arabic ;  and  Uie  blood  of  the  lamb,  which  in  Egypt  was  pnt  on  the  lintels 
and  the  door-posts,  did  not  symbolise  the  nnworthinees  of  the  Hebrews 
of  being  exempted  from  the  calamity  that  was  to  afflict  the'  Egyptians, 
bat  it  signified  the  occupation  of  the  houses  by  Hebrews  and  the  belief 
of  the  latter  in  Qod's  promise  of  rescue. "  And  in  the  later  form  of  the 
PassoTOrsacriflce, ' '  the  blood,  so  eminently  essential  in  sin-offerings,  was 
of  such  subordinate  importance,  that  its  use  and  application  were  not  even 
specified  in  the  Law.  '*  Jewish  tradition  distinctly  marked  the  Fesach 


maw,  Wciwuf.  and  ErfillL  I.  133; 
Sehrinbew.  II.  I ,  p.  1 77 ;  eomp.  Sttan-t. 
AnUqq.  111.  vi.  14 ;  KurU,  L  e.  pp.  3 1  :i 
—316. 

1  ni.T  pTf,  Kam.  DL  7.  13  (eoiny. 
t  Cor.  V.  7);  and  in  later  Jewitb  wril- 
inyi  unall;  HOB  p^;  conp.  MitAit. 
PcMch.  W.ltn-i  /oMp*.  AdLXI.  iv. 
8,  f^  lHox'  «fK"yy* w/i *» I'  '»* 
oiar  te.i*Uaar(«c;  Uark  XIV.  II,  ti 

1  niOV.  Esod.  XII.  39,  26. 

>  Esod.XU.5.  *  Exod.XlLlU; 
comp.  p.  147.  ■  DcvL  XVL  b—1. 

*  Comp.  3  Chr.XXXV.  II ;  Mc  CoDUD. 
«B  Exod.  p.  162. 

f  n^,  CM  p.  74  note  6. 

■  Comp.  Exod.  Xn.  10  and  Le«.  VII. 


■  So  Beehai,  oolet  on  Lev.  II.  1 1 ; 
Hengitaib«rg,  Opttx,  p.  24;  Fasaab, 
|.|i.  13S.  139;  Chhitol.  111.  ii.  110;  Aar- 
mrck.  Chriatl.  GemeindeKOttcadjuiiat, 
|i|).  191.  192;  EmaU.  Allerlh.  p.  3&9i 
Ktil,  Afch.  L  384  (wbo  believe*  it  to 
combine  the  meaniog  of  the  Ihank- 
and  aln-oOehn^). 

>•  TholucL(l.e.p.9*]callathetainb, 
on  the  whole  eorrecfly,  an  itimzfi- 
m««*,  "n«l  a  meaiia  of  expiation  for 
pail  aint,  bnl  a  meana  of  averting  im- 
minenl  ■nicfoftune." 

■lOnnnnnDB,  incoDlndistiDctian 
to  the  Q^iSQ  nOD,  aee  Conun.  on 
Exod.  p.  183,  and  the  rerermce*  there 
quoted;  comp.  alia  titfra  p.  35. 

II  Comp.  «n  the  other  baod.  Lev.  IV. 
7,  IB,  35,  SO.  U. 
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as  a  thank-offering  by  declaring  that  while  it  was  lolled  the  Israelites 
chanted  the  great  hymn  6^)  consisting  of  the  Psalms  CXIII  to  CX  Vin.  * ' 
The  rites  by  which  it  was  attended  differed  indeed  from  those  observed 
in  ordinary  D^D^Bf;  bnt  these  very  deviations  serve  to  recall  its  true 
character  more  strikingly.  It  was  by  the  Hebrew  historian,  who  placed 
its  origin  in  the  time  of  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  evidently  conceived 
as  a  sacrifice  of  covenant  in  a  double  sense  —  to  typify  the  alliance 
between  God  and  the  people  of  Israel,  and  to  cement  the  union  between 
the  members  of  the  Hebrew  households.  For  it  was  to  be  killed  by  the 
head  of  every  family ;  its  blood,  to  be  put  on  the  lintel  and  the  door- 
posts, was  to  sanctify  the  house  to  God;  it  was  to  be  roasted  entire, 
without  any  part  or  member  being  cut  off;  for  which  reason  nothing, 
not  even  the  fat^  was  burnt  on  the  altar;  '^  nor  did  the  priests  receive 
any  portion ;  it  was  to  be  eaten  in  family  groups,  and  to  be  consumed 
completely  in  the  night  of  the  fourteenth  day  of  Nisan,  without  any- 
thing being  left  to  the  following  day.  *^  But  this  character  which  the 
paschal  sacrifice  bore  at  its  first  institution,  was  naturally  modified  in 
subsequent  periods  of  Hebrew  history,  and  especially  after  the  settlement 
in  the  promised  land.  Then  the  Israelites  properly  presented  it  as  a 
thank-offering  for  the  miraculous  redemption  of  their  ancestors  from 
Egyptian  bondage,  and  in  grateful  remembrance  of  the  mercy  which 
Ood  had  manifested  in  choosing  and  accepting  them  as  His  own  people;  ** 
they  considered  it  indeed  as  an  annual  renewal  of  the  national  conven- 
tion between  God  and  themselves;''  but  joy  and  gratitude  obtamed  a 
chief,  if  not  predominant  share  in  its  performance.  Thus  the  history 
of  the  paschal  sacrifice  exhibits  the  same  change  in  its  nature,  which 
the  uvchtf  generally  seem  to  have  undergone  in  the  course  of  centuries. 
How  and  for  what  reasons  the  sacrifices  of  the  firstborn  were,  from 
holocausts,  converted  into  thank-offerings,  will  be  explained  elsewhere.  *  * 

XVHL  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  VICARIOUS  SACRIFICE. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  sacrifice 
was  entertained  by  the  Hebrews,  as  it  was  held  by  other  nations,  both 
ancient  and  modem.    If  the  principle  of  snbstitation  be  not  at  once 

>•  Comp.  Exod.  XUi.  14—17. 

17  The  nOO  hat,  therefore,  justly 
been  described  as  nO)in  TlVn  p^ 
*>QS  p^,  **9l  flacrifice  of  an  indivi- 
dual  that  resembles  a  sacriflce  of  the 
commanity**  {Akorkem,  Introd.  to  Levit 
cIU). 

tt  See  the  Tkeatise  on  PhcaihAicA^ 
ch.3. 


ts  Comp.  MishL  Pesach.  V.  7. 

H  Comp.  Exod.  XXlll.  18;  see,  how- 
ever, Tabn,  Pesach.  646,  656. 

1*  See  Comm.  on  Exod.  pp.  178, 179, 
196;  and  generally  pp.  178—187.  **It 
was  from  the  beginning*",  observes  the 
MUhnah  (Pesach.  Vli.  4),  '^destined 
f6r  eaUng"  (»6n   Vl^nno  H2  nbw 
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apparent  in  holocausts  and  thank-oflferings  presented  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  Ood*s  sovereignty  and  beneficence,  it  is  plainly  obvions 
in  expiatory  sacrifices.  It  is  unmistakably  implied  in  that  important 
passage  which  some  have  even  regarded  as  the  very  foondation  of  all 
sacrificial  laws,  Tor  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood ;  and  I  have 
given  it  to  yon  upon  the  altar  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls 
(O^tWBTby)i  for  it  is  the  blood  that  makes  an  atonement  by  the 
soul  (zty^y^t  ^  where  the  soul  of  the  offerer  is  clearly  placed  in  juxta- 
position with  the  soul  of  the  victim  employed  as  a  means  of  expia- 
tion. That  principle  is  also  certain  and  manifest  in  the  imposition  of  the 
hands  as  commanded  with  regard  to  the  scape-goat,  'And  Aaron  shall 
lay  both  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  live  goat,  and  confess  over  it 
all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  all  their  transgressions 
in  all  their  sins,  and  shall  put  them  upon  the  head  of  the  goat,  and 
send  it  away  by  the  hand  of  an  appointed  man  into  the  wilderness :  and 
the  goat  shall  bear  upon  it  all  their  iniquities  into  a  land  not  inhabit- 
ed*';' wherefore  the  messenger  who  had  driven  away  the  goat  was 
unclean  and  forbidden  to  come  within  the  camp  till  he  had  bathed  and 
washed  his  garments. '  It  is  at  least  supported  by  the  fact  that  "^Db,  the 
proper  term  for  atonement^  is  occasionally  used  as  a  synonym  of  nD9 
mslead.*  It  is  embodied  in  the  narrative  of  the  intended  sacrifice  of 
Isaak,  instead  of  whom  a  ram  was  offered  as  a  holocaust,*  and  in  the 
law  concerning  the  heifer  killed  at  or  near  the  place  of  an  undiscovered 
murder;*  and  it  is  symbolised  by  the  dissected  animals  at  the  conclusion 
of  covenants,  foreshadowing  the  deserved  fate  of  the  transgressor.' 
It  involves  a  deep  consciousness  of  sin  and  guilty  and  marks  a  decided 
progress  in  the  path  of  spiritual  religion. 


t  Lev.  XVIL  11,  and  notes  in  loc. 
>  Lev.XVL21,22;  teeComm.  in  loc. 

*  Ibid.  ver.  26;  comp.  ver.  28. 

«  Isai.XUIl.d;  Prov.XXI.lS;  comp. 
De  WeUe,  De  HoKe  Jes.  Gi.  expiat. 
p.  18 ;  ffengsienb,  ChrittoL  II.  375. 

*  Gen.  XXIL  13;  eomp.  KmriZt  1.  e. 
p.  81 ;  see  inflra  Sect  XXL  3. 

*  Dent  XXI.  1—8;  eomp.  DtiUneh, 
Comm.  sum  Hebrierbr.  pp.  742, 743. 

V  See  p.  197,  note  le.  On  Ezod. 
XXXn.  32,  33,  see  Sect  XVUL  Similar 
in  import  ivas  the  Greek  symbol  of 
killing  a  vietim  and  throwing  it  as 
&od  before  animals,  to  indicate  the 
j>nnishment  of  faithlessness  or  pc«j  vy 


(comp.  Him.  IL  XIX.  258— 26S;  Eustath, 
ad  Horn.  Iliad.  IIL  273 ;  Lh,  L  24,  tu .. . 
Jupiter,  populum  Romanom  sic  fcrito, 
at  e^  hunc  porcum  hie  hodie  feriam ; 
see  also  Sckdmamn,  Grieeh.  Altcrth.  11. 
239,  240).  It  is  still  the  custom  of 
orthodox  Jews,  on  the  day  preceding 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  to  turn  a  fowl 
—  the  men  a  cock,  and  the  women  a 
hen —  (or  a  fish)  round  their  head  and 
to  say,  *This  is  my  substitute,  tliis  is 
my  deputy,  this  is  my  atonement;  this 
cock  (or  hen)  shall  go  to  death,  but 
1  shall  be  gathered  in  and  go  to  a  long 
and  ble»sed  life  and  to  peace**   (ilT 
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The  doctrine  of  yicarionsnese  *  has  been  acknowledged  and  adopted 
bj  many  Babbins  and  Fathers  of  the  Church,  who  held  that  the  Bible 
sanctioned  the  principle  of  "life  for  life",*  and  supposed  the  killing 
and  boming  of  the  Tictim  to  imply  that  the  blood  of  the  offerer  onght 
to  haye  been  shed,  and  his  body  burnt,  on  acconnt  of  his  sins,  had  not  the 
mercy  of  God  accepted  from  him,  as  a  snbstitate  and  atonement,  the  life 
and  the  blood  of  the  animal ;  ^*  and  it  has  been  defended  by  the  majority 
of  orthodox  writers  and  critics,**  though  it  has  by  some  been  either 


D^aio  U'^nb  oi3N  oni  nn^o^  i^^ 

*  Or  satisfactio  vicaria. 

•  VDinnn  b^j,  v^/17  w^i  ^'xv* 

eorop.  Exod.  XXI.  23. 

10  See  Ehn  Ezra  on  Lev.  XVTl.  1 1 ; 
Beekai  and  Raibag  on  Lev.  I;  TTfV 
on  I.  21 ;  Mam<m.  Blor.  Nevoch.  III. 
47;  Naehmanidei  on  Lev.  L  p.  84  a 

iDua  vrht6  Non  o  •  •  •  zrm  ymrr) 
mion  uoD  np^  N->i3n  ion  iMy 

ntn  p'^pn  y&y) ;  Xbarbanel,  Introd. 
to  Uv.  c  IV;  noan  n^B^N-i  on  Uv. 
in  ("Justice  requires  the  death  of  the 
sinner,  but  the  mercy  of  God  says,  *let 
him  bring  the  life  of  the  animal  instead 
of  his  life* ") ;  Isaac  ben  Arama  on  Lev. 
1;  TAeodorei.  Quaest  61  ad  Exod.; 
Eusebius^  Demonstr.  Evang.  I.  10; 
Jristaeus  ap.  Euseb.  Pracp.  Ev.  VIII.  9 

eiop  K^^^aymr) ;  etc. 

I  >  Comp.  Ouiram,  De  Sacrif.  L  xxiL 
pp.  248 — 283;  eorop.  pp.  337  (anima 
victimae  piacularis  sontis  animae  vice 
data  dicitur),  349  (rccte  a  Judaeis  sta- 
tutnm  esse,  victimas  illas  piacularet, 
quas  impcravit  Lex  Mosaics,  sontinm 
in  locun  surrogatai  fuisse,  ut  quae 
idem  poenae  genus,  nempe  vitae  exi* 
tium,  passae  fuerint,  quo  sontes  ipsi 
liberati  crant);  MiekaeL  Typ.  Gottes- 
gel.  pp.  58, 59, 65, 66 ;  Buxuirf^  Synag. 
Jud.  c.  25;  Umdius,  JQd.  Heiligth.  Ul. 
xlvi.  19—25,  pp.  724—726;  Bawer, 
ThcoL  d.  N.T.  IV.  124  iqq. ;  De  Hette, 
De  Mode  Jes.  Ch.  espial  pp.  14—20; 


Gesen.  Comm.  iiber  den  Jetaia,  cUII; 
SekoU^Stad.  d.  WQrtemb.GeistUchkeit, 
V.  2,  pp.  1 50, 1 53 ;  Hengttenb.,  ChrittoL 
Li. 264, 265;  II.  372--377;  Opfer,  p.  15 
(who  makes,  however,  the  untenable 
distinction,  "obgleieh  die  Gpfer  in  Be- 
ing auf  das  Verhiltniss  zur  inneren 
Theokratie  nur^ezeichnend  waren,  so 
warcn  sic  doch  in  Bezug  auf  das  Ver- 
hiltniss zur  iusseren  Theokratie  bewir- 
kend  odcr  ei^ntlich  stellvertretend*' ; 
comp.  p.  255,  note  17);  Thohuk^  Das 
A.T.  im  N.T.  pp.85, 8t), 94;  PtmCdlim^ 
BibLThcoLI.  270 1^^.;  Knobel,  Comm. 
zu  Lev.  pp.  380,  381 ;  Keii^  ArchaeoL 
L  192,206;  Comm.  zu  Levit  pp.  14, 
35;  Delitzieh,  Bibl.  PsychoL  p.  20] 
(**Die  satisfactorische  Grund'.dee  des 
Opfcrs  ist  nicht  allcin  die  orthodox 
kirchiiche,  sondcrn  auch  die  orthodox 
synagogale**) ;  Coram,  zum  Hebrftcrbr. 
p.  738;  ffo/manHf  SchriAbeweis  L  1, 
pp.  141  i^^.;  inner,  Real-W6Herb.  IL 
544,  545  (who  calls  this  meaning  of 
expiatory  offerings  the  **most  natural, 
most  significant,  and  most  harmonising 
with  the  notions  of  the  ancients**,  and 
declares  all  the  other  explanations  lo 
be  **far  less  natural,  simple,  and  ap- 
propriate**); dUer,  I  c  pp.  630—632; 
TMb4ifer,  L  c.  pp.  33  s^,;  Kliefath, 
L  c  53;  St6ckl,  Lc  pp.  248 #9y.;  KHU 
Arch.l.  228.  237;  Kahnii,  LnthcriKhe 
Dogmatik,  L   270,   585;    Henamm 
Sekuiii,  Der  Bcgriff  des  stellvertreten- 
den  Leidens  (Basel,  1864),  who  how- 
ever, greatly  exaggerates  the  idea  of 
vicariousness  by  extending  it  to  the 
opcralioot  ef  nature  (p.  &Vtbit«c^aftr 


metaphysical  view  based  on  a  figurative  acceptation  of  the  ' 
which  ho  understands  as  sin,  selfisliness,  or  passion  {fntd^ 
which,  wherever  it  is  employed  with  reference  to  substitution 
quite  literally  the  life  or  existence  of  the  offerer,  saved  and 
by  the  life  of  the  Tictinu' 

'  This  doctrine  is/howeyer,  widely  different  from  the  so-ci 
dical  Tiew,  which  considers  the  sacrifice  as  a  penalty  or  fine: 
Pentateuch  cannot  possibly  be  said  to  start  from  the  princi 
o£fers  the  sacrifice  in  order  to  escape  from  ponishment,  becai 
out  punishment  the  distarbed  relation  between  Gk>d  and  man 
restored**:^  this  would  not  be  a  covering  (m93)*  of  the  sin 
out  of  it,*  no  pardon'^  and  no  mercy ^  in  which  the  sacrifici; 
is  centred.  MoreoTer,  in  expiatory  o£ferings  not  the  killing  o 
mal,  but  the  proceeding  with  the  blood  was  the  principal  a 
e£fected  atonement  Hence  the  priest,  the  representatlye  o 
not  necessarily  execute  the  slaying,  but  he  inyariably  perf 
sprinkling  of  the  blood.    And  though  the  yictim  gaye  up  i 

sation  of  toeiety,  and  the  ordinary  oc-  the  former,  but  rejects  the 

cunren^es  of  1  ife  (pp.  6  i(fq.),  and  there-  attempts  to  prove  that  this  w 

fore  considers  the  vicarious  suffering:  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 

of  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  of  Christ  first  centuries.    But  the  ehi 

as  pre-ordained  from  eternity,  whereas  of  the  death  of  Christ  (stated 

it  was,  historically,  the  result  of  cruel  11)  apply  oeariy  all  to  *Hh( 

persecution  and  inveterate  blindness ;  (k>d**  (Isai.  UII),  whose  vicai 

comp.  Sect  XIX.  ing  is  undeniable.    See  a 

I    C«.*nK    II    91 A    911     9A.1    97fi   970  Ik*  AtwrnniMiU   w^M  lAHk    in 
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the  life  of  the  offerer,  it  was  not  laden  with  his  sins;'  hence  the  flesh, 
80  far  firom  being  impure,  became  most  holy,*  and  was,  in  certain 
cases,  eaten  bj  the  priest  who  had  been  instramental  in  the  offering. 
The  scape-goat  alone,  on  the  Daj  of  Atonement,  which  bore  the  sins 
of  the  people,*®  was  not  *most  holy**,  but  was  sent  into  a  desert  land 
to  perish  far  awaj  ftom  the  abodes  of  men. 

The  subject  maj,  therefore,  brieflj  be  thus  summed  up.  The 
animal  dies  to  symbolise  the  death  deserred  by  the  offerer  on  account 
of  his  sins;  while  its  blood  which  represents  its  life  and  existence,  is 
put  on  the  altar  and  on  other  parts  of  the  Sanctuary  to  typify  the 
DiTine  atonement  solicited  and  granted.  The  death  of  the  animal  is  far 
from  unessential,  for  it  inyolTes  the  indispensable  preliminary  or  the 
negatiye  side  of  the  sacrifice,  the  remission  of  the  punishment;  after 
which  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  follows  as  the  emblem  of  the  positive 
effect  or  end,  the  remission  of  the  guilt,  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
grace,  the  sanctification  or  the  re-union  with  Ood.**  Thus  understood, 
the  sacrifice  is  not  'merely  an  external,  a  formal,  and  mechanical  act**, 
and  still  less  ''an  act  of  penal  execution.'***  It  is  moreoyer  obyiously 
erroneous  to  deny  all  significance  to  the  killing  of  the  animal,  '*  and  to 
look  upon  it  simply  as  an  act  of  transition  and  a  means  for  obtaining 
the  blood:  if  so,  it  would  not  have  been  so  regularly  recorded  in  the 
text,  nor  would  the  mode  have  been  so  characteristically  yaried  in 
different  sacrifices.'^-  The  ceremony  was  entrusted,  or  rather  left,  to 
the  offering  Israelites,  and  not  confided  to  the  priests,  because  the 
former  were  to  testify,  in  the  most  signal  manner  possible,  their  sub- 
mission, their  ready  gratitude,  or  their  death-desenring  guilt.  It  could 
not  well  be  performed  on  the  eleyated  altar  itself;  it  was  sufficiently 
connected  with  this  holy  structure  by  being  necessarily  performed  newr 
it  And  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  was  lawful  and  effectual  only  if  the 
blood  was  obtained  by  killing  the  animal,  not  if  it  flowed  from  a  wound 
or  eyen  a  rital  organ. '  * 

SimultaneoDsly  with  the  principle  of  substitution  of  aninudt  for 
men,  the  notion  of  substitution  of  men  for  men  began  to  gain  ground. 
Traces  of  it  are  met  with  at  different  periods  of  Hebrew  history.  It  is 
indirectly  implied  in  the  narrative  concerning  the  seven  descendants  of 
Saul  Ranged  up  before  the  Lord**  as  an  atonement  for  the  uigust  war- 

•  This  view,  very  extensively  enter-        i>  Mkr,  Symb.  IL  282;  conp.  Ih 

fained,  has  been  most  strongly  ex-  WeUe^  De  Morte  Jes.  Cb.  ezpiat  p.  20, 

pressed  by  Ewald  (Alterth.  p.  68).  note  44. 

t  D^Snp  cnp,  Uv.  VL  18.  u  So  SUr,  T  c  p.  280;  dkler.  1.  c. 

tt  Uv.  XVL  21,  22.  p.  628;  a.  o.  t4  See  Sect  X.  &• 

It  See  Sect  XX.  !•  See  pp.  124—126. 


vauuD,  ana  vj  wnoso  stripes  we  are  healed,  upon  whom  the 
laid  the  iniquity  of  us  all,  and  who  was  stricken  for  the  trans; 
of  the  people,  who  delivered  up  his  soul  to  death,  bore  the  sins 
and  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors.***  In  the  time 
exQe,  it  was  developed  with  more  and  more  distinctness;*  anc 
birth  to  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  or  the  son  of  Ood  suffering 
secure  atonement  and  salfation  for  mankind.^ 


t  2  Sam.  XXI.  1—1 4 ;  tee  Sect  XXm. 

s  2  Sam.  XIL 1 3  i^, ;  comp.  also  Hie. 
VI.  7,  *'thaU  I  give  my  firstborn  for 
my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my  body 
for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ?*' 

•  Prov.  XXI.  18,  jncn  \>^A  -^DD 

*un  cyier  nnni ;  comp.  inthn.  San- 

hcdr.  n.  1  (ynm  on);  Negaim  U.  1 
(\rr\DD  ON).  On  the  other  hand  Philo 
(SacriC  Ab.  ct  Cain.  38)  observes,  **the 
good  man  is  the  ransom  of  the  wicked 
one,  so  that  they  who  have  sinned  will 
naturally  come  to  those  who  have  been 
hallowed,  for  the  sake  of  being  puri- 
fied** {axovSeuo^  xov  farlov  Jli^r^or 
mxL),    The  Aruch  explains  the  term 

mM  thus,  '^^^'^  "^o-N  ti^nJt;  cipo^D 
bao^iDipM  ^^^y]  WTTQ  Nini  imD3 

.  4  i»rov.  XI.  8.  Na^n^^m  mwD  pn» 

rnnn  yttru  The  explanations  of  Dr. 


XX.  5,  6;  2Sam.  Xn.  15—1 
10—25;  Josh.  Vn.  1  tqq,;  S 
24,  25;  XU.  5—7;  Tob.  III. : 
m.  8;  Judith  VII.  2S),  is  base 
different  association  of  ideas. 

•  Isai.  UIL  4—12. 

•  Comp.  Joieph.  De  Bfac< 
(ffv  oloBa^  &9i,  or*  mi^iv  ^ 
&€u  ^djn&Pij^um  ita  t^  voft 
jmqov9  SUwc  fii^av  xfi  f&9U 
n§a&ii^  rj  ^^tr/^  vniq  av 
Ma&aqai09  a^Sv  noiijatu  xh  i 
Mtu  drxi  ^r^/t»r  on^wr  Xafi9 
^r^/fr),  17  (mml  rip  MmxqiSa  i 

xov  i^99vqatiaqxia/Q'Mai  4«a  i 
r«^  xmr  tt'9f^a»r  iHilrmv  tttU  i 
xii^v  xov  &apatov  a^tth  {  i 
90taxMfiqaijX  nqoMomuBirrm 
1  Comp.  Matth.  1. 21 ;  XX.  2t 
28;  Mark  X.  45;  XIV.  24:  Li 
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Bat  this  doctrine  was  not  allowed  to  spread  nnopposed.  The  more 
enlightened  leaders  of  the  Israelites,  perceiTing  the  fatal  dangers  in- 
separable firom  such  a  new,  began  to  combat  it  with  every  weapon  of 
argument  and  eloquence.  The  Pentateuch  relates  that  when  Moses, 
after  the  sin  of  the  golden  calf,  offered  himself  as  a  substitute  for  ap- 
peasingthe  Divine  indignation,  God  replied,  "Whoever  has  sinned  against 
Me,  him  wOl  I  blot  out  of  My  book** ;  *  and  that  when  Ood,  after  the 
revolt  ofKorah  and  his  associates,  determined  to  visit  the  Israelites  with 
general  annihilation,  Moses  and  Aaron  fell  upon  their  face^  and  said^ 
0  God,  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  shall  one  man  sin,  and  wilt 
Thou  be  wroth  with  all  the  congregation?"*  When  a  plague  smote  my- 
riads of  Israelites  on  account  of  David's  supposed  trespass  in  ordering 
a  census  of  the  people,  the  king  exclaimed,  'It  is  myself  that  have  sinned 
and  done  evil  indeed;  but  as  for  these  sheep,  what  have  they  done? 
Let  Thy  hand,  I  pray  Thee,  o  Lord  my  God,  be  upon  me,  and  on  my 
father's  house,  but  not  on  Thy  people  that  they  should  be  visited  by 
the  plague.'*  **  The  Law  enjoins  the  general  rule  "The  fathers  shall  not 
be  put  to  death  for  the  children,  nor  shall  the  children  be  put  to  death 
for  the  fathers :  every  man  shall  be  put  to  death  for  his  own  sin";  ^  ^  and 
this  rule  is  confirmed  by  prophetic  teachers,  "The  soul  that  sins,  it  shall 
die." ''  The  proceeding  of  David  in  delivering  up  Saul's  descendants  to 
the  Gibeonites  must  be  riewed  as  an  act  of  iiyustifiable  despotism  probably 
suggested  by  political  expediency;*'  and  the  picture  of  the  servant  of 
God  "who  was  stricken  for  the  transgression  of  the  people,  and  found 
his  grave  with  the  wicked,  although  he  had  done  no  riolence  and  no 
deceit  was  in  his  mouth",  *^  this  picture  implies  no  approval,  but  the 
strongest  denouncement  of  the  impious  treatment  inflicted  upon  God's 
holy  minister,  most  probably  representing  a  class  of  zealous  and  public- 
spirited  men,  like  Jeremiah,  preaching  and  warning,  oppressed,  scorned, 
and  even  massacred:  **  these  pious  men  did  not  take  upon  themselves  the 
sufferings  spontaneously;  they  remonstrated  incessantly  and  most  vehe- 
mently against  the  criminal  persecutions;'*  and  no  thoughtful  Israelite 
could  expect  happiness  and  blessing  from  godless  cruelty  perpetrated 

Miekaei.  Typ.  Gotteterel.  pp.  210,  211 ;         iTn^DnVnTiNDhr}  tfej.l,   Eiek. 
Sfinde  u.  Gcnugthaungr.  pp.638— 660;      XYIII.  4;  corop.  vers.  1  s^,;  XXXIII. 


r,JQd.Heili9th.p.726;  TAoluek,  12—20. 

L  c.  pp.  100,  101 ;  Outrnm,  De  Saerif.  »  See  ch.  XXI. 

pp.  318—^51 ;  De  WeUe^  Dogmat  D.  >«  Comp.  alto  bai.  LVIl.  1. 

71-.74.          f  Exod.XXXn.33;comp.  <•  We  adhere  to  this  acceptation  of 

Lev.XXVL39,40.       •  Num.  XVI.  22.  the  **scrvant  of  God**,  fox  which  the 

!•  1  Chr.  XXL  17;  2  Sam.  XXIV.  17.  ar^ments  will  be  given  in  the  proper 

II  V)W  iNDra  trnj,  Deut  XXIV.  place. 

16 ;  comp.  2  Ki.  XIV.  6.  tt  Comp.  Jer.  XX.  \U  \X^^6fu 
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against  the  best  and  noblest  of  their  generation,  bnt  feared  the  direst 
retaliation  from  an  incensed  Deitj. 

Other  ancient  nations  entertained  similar  views  with  regard  to 
snbstitntion,  though  again  significantlj  modified.  *  It  is  tme  that  not  all 
their  sacrifices  bore  the  character  of  yicaiiousness;  many  were  offered 
to  express  their  gratitude  for  benefits  enjoyed,  or  to  implore  a  continuance 
of  Divine  favours,  or  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods  in  times  of  trial 
and  danger.  Tet  we  find  indisputable  instances  of  true  substitution.  In 
Egypt,  at  the  great  bull-oifering  in  honour  of  Apis,  the  head  of  the 
attimal  was  cut  off^  and  then'  it  was  laden  with  imprecations  by  praying 
that  "if  any  evil  was  impending  either  over  those  who  sacrificed,  or  over 
universal  Egypt^  it  might  be  made  to  fall  upon  that  head";  in  fact 
Hhese  practices  —  the  imprecations  on  the  head  and  the  libations 
of  wine  —  prevailed  all  over  Egypt,  and  extended  to  victims  of  all 
sorts,  and  hence  the  Egyptians  would  never  eat  the  head  of  any  ani- 
mal.*'' The  seal  with  which  the  victims  were  marked  by  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  as  duly  qualified^  represented  a  kneeling  man,  with  his 
hands  tied  to  his  back,  and  a  sword  put  to  his  throat,*  which  can  hardly 
be  interpreted  otherwise  than  that  the  animal  suffered  death  instead  of 
the  offerer  who  had  deserved  that  penalty.  At  Athens,  a  ram  was  sacri- 
ficed instead  of  the  eldest  member  of  the  Athamantid  family,  who  had 
forfeited  his  life  on  account  of  an  ancient  stain  of  blood  resting  on  his 
house,  but  who  was  allowed  to  escape  into  another  country.*  In  fact, 
ancient  writers  supposed,  that  primitively  men  were  sacrificed,  but  were 
gradually  replaced  by  animals,  Hhe  bodies  of  which  they  presented  as 
offerings  substituted  for  their  own  bodies.**^  The  curious  custom  which 
obtained  in  Syria,  that  the  offerer  kneeled  on  the  hide  of  the  lamb  he 
had  sacrificed,  and  put  the  victim's  head  and  feet  upon  his  own  head,* 


t  Comp.  TAofuek,  Die  Lehre  von  der 
Sunde  und  vom  Veredhner,  pp.  290 
*qq ;  Buiimann^  Uebcr  den  Mythos  det 
Hcraklet ;  Hengttenberg^  Christol.  L  i. 
p.  259  ('*Durch  alle  hcidnitche  Reli- 
gionen  zieht  tich  die  Idee  der  Stell- 
▼ertrelung,  hervorgehend  aus  ein  and 
dcmselben  wahren  aber  mistveretan- 
denen  Bcdurfniss,  dessen  Befriedignng 
von  alien  auf  die  verschiedenartigfte 
Weitegleich  vergeblich  gesuchtwird**). 

>  According  to  Hcrodotut  IL  39; 
comp.  PhU.  De  Isid.  c.  31. 

*  U  is  evident  that  this  passage  of 
Herodotus  does  not  refer  to  **Typhouie 
animals*'  merely  (BUr^  Symb.  II.  282 


—288),  bat  to  '^victims  of  all  sorts"; 
the  sabstitalion  was  here  certainly  not 
**real"  or  **Jaridical'\  bat  symbolical, 
cxaqtly  as  was  the  case  with  the  He- 
brew sacrifices;  althoash  the  imposi- 
tion of  hand,  not  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus, formed  probably  no  necessary 
pad  of  the  ritual  {BiUir,  II.  339,  340). 
«  See  p.  94.      »  PhU.  De  Isid.  c31. 

•  Herod.  VH  197 ;  see  Sect  XXI.  3. 
7  TheophrasL  in  Porphyr.  De  Abst 

IL   27,    irtt^^ti^   ovr    iurmfiai99wt9Q 

•  iMCum^  De  Syr.  Dea  c  55. 
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OTidently  expressed  that  the  man's  death  was  averted  bj  the  yictim 
which  had  died  in  his  stead.  It  is  related*  that  when  the  large  ravenoos 
birds  called  Stryges,  attacked  the  infant  Frocas,  they  were  scared  away 
by  the  Nymph  Cranae  who,  offering  to  them  a  young  sow,  said, 

**Noctis  aves,  extis  puerilibut ... 
**Parcite;  pro  parvo  vicUiba  parva  eadlt 
**Cor  pro  corde,  precor,  pro  flbris  somite  flbras; 
^'Hanc  animam  vobit  pro  mcliore  damut";!* 

which  is  certainly  a  substitution,  though  implying  neither  punishment 
nor  fine.**  And  lastly,  both  private  and  public  calamities  were  exten- 
sively believed  to  be  averted  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  human  being,  whether 
the  latter  died  by  self-immolation  or  by  the  hand  of  a  priest^  as  has 
been  explained  in  another  place.  *'  The  Gauls  especially  held  the  belief 
that  ''unless  the  life  of  a  man  be  surrendered  for  the  life  of  another,  the 
divine  majesty  of  the  immortal  gods  could  not  be  propitiated.  '*  When* 
ever  the  town  of  Massilia  was  visited  by  an  epidemic,  a  poor  man  who 
offered  himself  was  for  a  complete  year  fed  at  the  public  expense  in  the 
best  possible  manner;  after  which  he  was  decked  with  wreaths  and  holy 
garments,  conducted  round  the  town,  and  at  last  struck  down  with  impre- 
cations thatthe  misfortunes  of  the  community  might  fall  upon  him  alone.  *^ 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  philosophical 
or  religious  value  of  the  principle  of  substitution  —  a  principle  which 
is  derived  from  most  imperfect  conceptions  both  of  sin  and  of  the  divine 
attributes,  and  which  is  little  different  in  dignity  and  truth,  whether  it 
refers  to  the  vicarious  death  of  an  animal  for  a  man,  or  of  a  man 
for  a  nation,  or  of  a  God  for  the  human  race.  It  has  indeed  been  as- 
sailed and  rejected  at  all  times.  Cato  observes  with  simplicity  and 
common  sense, 

**Cum  sis  ipse  noeens,  moriUir  cur  victima  pro  tc? 
**Stul(itia  est,  mortc  altcrios  spcrare  salutem.*'** 

The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  declared,  "it  is  not  possible 


•  By  Owid,  Fa»t.  VI.  131—168. 

»•  Vers.  159—162. 

«  Comp.  also  Firg.  Aen.V.  483,484 
(Hanc  tibi,  Eryx,  meliorcm  animam  pro 
mortc  Daretis  Persolvo);  Porphyr.  Abst 
IV.  15  {fvx^  a*^^  ^tvx^^  atrovfiipov^). 
It  is,  therefore,  undoubtedly  incorrect 
to  asseti  that  the  pagan  nations  were 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  idea  of 
substitution  (BOhr,  Symb.  IL  282—288). 
.  IS  See  Sect  XXL  1. 

1*  Caes.  BelL  GalL  VL  16,  pro  viU 


hominis  nisi  vita  horoinis  reddatnr,  non 
posse  deorum  immortalinm  nnmeo  pla- 
cari  arbitrantur;  comp.  Cfc.  Pro  Fonteio 
X  (31). 

"  Serv,  on  Virg.  Aen.  lU.,  corop. 
Suidat  s.  V.  Ktflf^t^a  —  ovrtK  iwi* 
JU/or  rw  Mathtavt^ . . .  crvr//orr«  xSp 
maamr  flt^if^f^^if^^  ftP99,  ^frof  e^- 
tif^  nai  aifXvt^mo^q  ami  ovTiiC  M^ 
fiaklop  xj  &€daa0ji  «»c«rsi  xf  IJha^^ 

«•  Colo,  Distich*  IV«  1&« 


consciously,  offended  thy  majesty;  for  I  am,  as  thou  knowes 
brute,  following  the  simplicity  of  my  nature,  and  unable  to  ( 
changeful  and  versatile  artifices;  etc.";  and  he  concludes  a 
dye  appeal  thus,  'Is  it  then  not  saTage,  fierce,  and  ferocioi 
not  appear  to  thee,  o  Jupiter,  iniqoitous  and  barbarous,  ths 
be  killed  and  slaughtered  to  pacify  thee,  and  to  secure  the  ii 
the  wicked?^  ^  Common  sense  will  npt  allow  us**,  obser? 
Taylor,*  Ho  imagine  that  sin,  which  can  be  truly  imputed  to 
der  alone,  whose  alone  it  is,  was  ever  reaUy  transferred  i 
much  less  to  a  brute  altogether  incapable  of  sin*';  and  he  ini 
rising  earnestness  that  'Sricarious  punishment  seems  to  be 
diction  in  terms;  for  as  there  cannot  be  a  yicarious  guilty  or 
can  be  guilty  instead  of  another,  so  there  cannot  be  a  yicario 
ment; . . .  punishment  in  its  very  nature  connotes  guilt  in  tl 
which  bears  it**;  and  he  had  therefore  recourse  to  the  opinio 
Tictim  presented  the  person  of  the  offerer  *in  the  symbolical,  I 
tiye  sense,  to  show  him  the  demerit  of  sin  in  general,  how  h( 
slay  the  brute  in  himself,  and  deyote  his  life  and  soul  to  Ood 
symbolising  view  is  kindred  to  that  of  B&hr  above  stated  an< 
to:  many  believe  they  hare  proved  the  non-existence  of  a  d 
the  Bible  when  they  have  proved  its  unreasonableness  or  its  i 
but  impartial  interpretation  must  s/iM/y  the  conceptions  of  anc 
from  their  own  sphere  of  thought,  though  it  may  judge  thi 
standard  of  absolute  reason.  Kurtz  confesses  that  the  idea  ol 
suffering  is  *a  conception  contradictory  to  all  human  views  o 
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by  despair,  and  tending  to  a  blind  confiision  of  the  notions  of  Tirtoe  and 
crime,  of  sense  and  folly. 

Now  the  progress  in  the  idea  of  atonement  among  the  Hebrews 
may  thus  be  sketched.  At  first  that  idea  was  confined  to  mientianal 
offences,  and  especially  to  marder,  the  most  heinoos  of  all,  which  conld 
be  expiated  only  by  the  death  of  the  murderer,  since,  'blood  defiles  the 
land.***  For  this  reason  an  expiation  was  also  required  for  a  murder 
the  perpetrator  of  which  was  unknown,  and  it  was  effected,  with  pecuUar 
ceremonies,  by  the  blood  of  an  aniinaL*  In  course  of  time,  misfortune 
or  misery  commensurate  with  the  sin  was  regarded  as  an  atonement,  '* 
and  a  Toluntary  gift  deyoted  to  Ood  or  His  service  was  looked  upon 
as  an  instrument  for  ayerting  dangers  or  for  securing  ftiture  success. '  * 
Then  the  Hebrews,  adyancing  another  step,  adopted  the  belief  that 
God  could  be  induced  to  pardon  offenders  through  the  deyotion  and 
prayer  of  pious  intercessors,  especially  prophets:  thus  expiation  was 
secured  by  the  holy  zeal  of  Phinehas  which  stayed  a  fearful  pestilence 
and  reconciled  the  people  to  Ood,*'  and  by  the  supplication  of  Job 
who,  though  uiyustly  treated  by  his  friends,  had  manfully  upheld  his 
innocence  and  vindicated  the  ways  of  Ood;*'  it  was  expected  through 
the  mediation  of  Abraham  *^  and  Moses, ''  of  Samuel  '*  and  Elishah,  *^ 
of  Isaiah,**  Jeremiah,**  and  others;'*  or  through  a  national  fast.'* 
On  one  occasion,  money  was  receiyed  as  an  atonement;  namely,  when 
the  census  was  taken,  every  Israelite  abore  twenty  years  of  age  gave 
half  a  shekel  —  the  rich  not  more,  the  poor  not  less  —  as  *a  ransom 
for  his  soul  (ITDJ  -^9b)  to  the  Lord,  that  there  be  no  plague  {^^ 
among  them**,  whence  the  money  itself  was  called  *atonement-money** 
(D^l)C3  ^9?)**'  ^^  ^^^  religious  education  advanced  suflBciently  to 
require  atonement  even  for  inadvertent  sins.  For  this  purpose  a  fit 
symbol  was  sufficient;  for  no  real  guilt,  impossible  without  intention, 
was  to  be  expiated;  it  was  only  necessary  to  restore  the  holiness  of  the 


comp.  also  Michaelii^  SQnde  and  Ge- 
nnsthuung,  pp.  641 — 660. 

•  Num.  XXXV.  33 ;  comp.  2  Sam. 
XII.  13.  *  Deut  XXI.  1—8. 

■•  Isai.  XXVn.  9;  comp.  XLIIL  3,  4. 

II  Norn.  XXXI.  50;  Job.  XXXVI.  18; 
Prov.  XIIL8;  Ps.  XUX.  8;  comp.  also 
£k.XXI.29,30. 

.  IS  NU1I1.XXV.  1 1—13;  eomp.  Ps.  CVL 
30,31.  <s  Job  XUI.  8,  10. 

i«  Gen.  XX.  7. 

i»  Exod.  ViU.  4,  5,  24,  25;  DC.  28, 
93;  X.  17, 18. 


t«  1  Sam.  XIL  19,  23.  * 

t7  2  Ki.  VI.  20.  i«  2  Ri.  XIX.  4. 

!•  Jcr.VI!.16;XL]4;XIV.l];XLU.2. 

>o  Comp.  IsaL  UII.  12. 

SI  Eslh.  IV.  15,  "hv  rati  ••fast  on  my 
ac«*oui.("  or  "for  me." 

ss  Exod.  XXX.  1 2—1 6 ;  see  Comm.  on 
Exod.  pp.  562 — 564.  According  to  the 
Talmud,  the  pontifleal  vetlments  also 
possensod  the  efficacy  of  atonement 
(see  Tulm,  Erach.  lOa;  Zevach.  88^; 
Ta/n.  JtruiMom.  eapp.  L  VII;  comp. 
Zechar.  10. 4). 


fice  embodied  the  notion  of  vicarious  suffering,  but  tba 
especially  in  remoter  periods,  was  possible  through  other  mc 
sin-offerings.^ 

In  the  eourse  of  these  explanations,  we  have  been  ref 
to  touch  npon  the  great  Christian  sacrifice,  to  which  we 
specially  devote  a  few  remarks  suggested  by  an  impartial  an 
review  of  the  subject 

XIX.  THE  CHRISTIAN  SACBinCE. 

It  is  Tain  to  assert  that  the  Christian  doctrine  is  in  ha 

the  teaching  of  the  Pentateuch*  The  principle  of  yicarious  at 

indeed  common  to  both.    But  the  Law  permits  solely  the  s 

of  animals,  the  New  Testament  asserts  the  yicarious  suffoi 

whom  it  conceiyes  at  once  as  a  ^perfect  man"  and  "pe 

(^Bap^fwiog)  —  itself  a  notion  utterly  unhebrew.    The  for 

the  idea  of  hereditary  sin  and  punishment,  as  has  aboye  bee 

while  the  latter  considers  the  transgression  of  the  first  man 

a  fatal  effect  upon  all  posterity  for  ever,  and  to  require  ato 

the  blood  of  the  son  of  God;  '^by  one  man",  declares  the  ap 

*sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin;  •  • .  death  rei 

Adam  to  Hoses,  eyen  oyer  them  that  had  not  sinned  after  the 

of  Adam's  transgression ; . .  .through  the  offence  of  one  many  a 

The  Messiah  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  man^  and  not  created  i 

rally,'  was  not  expected  at  all  to  work  eipiation  of  sins.    Th 

i  Comp.  Ley.  X.  17.  •  Rom.V.  12 — 15;  comp 

s  Comp.  Ler.  XVll.  11.  aUoificActf/.  Sirmfe  nnd  G* 
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a  deUterer  were  roused  in  times  of  public  or  political  calamitj;  and 
as  according  to  the  commonly  received  law  of  retaliation,  the  misfortune 
was  looked  upon  as  the  consequence  of  moral  and  religioas  depratity, 
so  the  rescue  was  deemed  impossible  without  preyious  atonement  through 
inward  regeneration.*  But  this  regeneration  is  neyer,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, represented  as  the  work  of  the  Messiah,  but  of  the  Hebrews 
themselTSS,  who  were  trusted  to  abandon  their  eyil  and  idolatrous  ways, 
and  to  turn  to  Ood  with  all  their  hearts;'*  it  was  by  the  better  and 
profounder  minds  not  deemed  to  result  from  sacrifice  or  any  ritual  exer- 
cise; ^  '  though  the  indolent  and  friyolous  may  haye  looked  forward  to  it 
as  the  spontaneous  bestowal  of  the  Messiah.  ^*  Again,  the  Old  Testament 
neyer  connects  with  the  Messiah  the  notions  of  suffering,  misery,  or  yiolent 


i^q.;  De  tVeiie,  Dogmat.  L  (  200,  who 
observes :  '^There  sre  no  proofs  to  show 
that,  At  the  time  of  Jesus,  the  belief  in 
a  supernatural  birth  of  the  Messiah 
was  entertained:  no  contemporary  of 
Jesus  and  of  the  apostles  utters  such  a 
view  in  the  N.  T.;  neither  do  the 
apostles  themselves  do  so.*'  The  labo- 
rious and  singularly  fallacious  argu- 
ments set  forth  byHengstenber;(Chri- 
stol.  I.  L  pp.  215—251)  to  prove  the 
contrary  view,  exhibit  its  erroneous- 
ness  more  strikingly  than  could  be 
done  by  any  direct  refutation ;  but  criti- 
cism and  science  are  little  concerned  in 
the  conclusions  of  a  scholar  who  starts 
from  the  principle,  *ihat  depraved  hu- 
man reason  is  unable  to  form  an  opinion 
of  the  doctrines  of  revelation**  (L  e.  II. 
373).  Maimonides  (De  Regrc  Messia  I. 
3)  contends  even  that  the  Messiah  roust 
not  be  supposed  to  do  miracles  (tNI 

Tn»  rrron  "iterutr  Tnyi  *>y  rhjr 

D'nDU31  niniN  nivy^),  since  in  his 
time  nothing  will  happen  out  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  or  of  nature 
(ibid.  IL  1),  for  which  purpose  he  ex- 
plains passages  like  *the  wolf  shall 
dweU  with  the  lamb**  etc.  (Isai.  XI. 
6—8)  flgiirati  vely  (as  nmn  or  D^Svo) 
to  point  to  peace  between  Hebrews  and 
heathens;  comp.  also  ibid.  IL  2,  fN 

nvon  iTon  nio^h  nin  th)f:\  pa 


*  Comp.  Lev.  XXVL3— 45;  lsai.XL. 
2;  L  1;  Ps.I;  XXXIV.  12—23;  XCi; 
XCU;  Prov.  lU.  1—10,  16, 17,  32-^5; 
IV.  16—19;  X.  3,  6,  9,  etc.;  XI.  3—8, 
17 ;  Dan.  IX.  24 ;  etc  etc 

10  See  Uai.L  25—27;  Ezek.XXXVlL 
21—24;  Zechar.  UL  9;  XIIL 1 ;  Dan.  IX. 
24;  comp.  Matth.  III.  2  (^trof*s<i«t, 
ijyyiM99  fo^  ij  fao$Ula  tmv  oi^^aWSr). 
The  expressions  of  Maimonides  (De 
Rege  Messia  L  4)  T^^  btOtn  to  ^1^1 
npiira  pm^imira,  arc  therefore  not 
quilb  correct;  comp.,  however,  Lc.  II.  2, 

viD^  N^  •>inon  HDob  nb  h2  u^i 

Dl^Bf  Die6  N^  -  *  NDDH ;  and  II.  5, 

D^iyn  ho  poj;  iT.t  Nb"-pTn  imro 
oi  ich2  nw  rw  njn^  ew.  Phiio 

never  mentions  a  Messiah  at  all,  but 
expects  a  golden  age  from  the  general 
prevalence  of  virtue  and  the  faithful 
observance  of  the  Law ;  comp.  De  WeUe^ 
Dogniat  I.  {  192.  n  See  Sect  IV. 
<>  Even  the  TaUnud  (Sanhedr.  971) 
teaches,  **All  the  terms  are  completed; 
and  tlie  mattcT  (of  the  advent  of  th€ 
Messiah)  depends  only  on  penitence 
and  good  works'*  (pNI  pSPpH  ho  1^9 

DOlo  D  vyoi  nurna  mn  ^  "^nn); 

comp.  ibid  98«  (where  it  is  promised 
that  the  Messiah  would  come  that  very 
day,  if  the  people  turn  U>G%td);  Shabb. 

UHi  (v^ar  biiytr  p-ioro  wte^w 

r^NOJ  TD  fdsO  ntraer);  Targ. 
/o«.MicIV,8. 
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death;  *  on  the  contraiy,  it  delineates  him  as  the  glorious  and  powerful 
king  of  a  happy  and  Tirtuoos  world,  the  restorer  of  the  former  splend- 
our of  DaTid*s  honse,^  at  once  ruler,  law-giyer,  and  prophet:'  even  so 
late  a  writer  as  Zechariah,  when  sjmholicallj  representing  the  High- 
priest  Joshua  as  Messiah,  places  a  golden  and  a  silyer  crown  upon  his 
head,  with  the  words,  *£?en  he  shall  build  the  Temple  of  the  Lord, 
and  he  shall  bear  the  glory,  and  shall  go  and  rule  upon  his  throne.*'  *  The 
redemption  was,  indeed,  like  eyeiy  well-secured  felicity,  to  be  preceded 
by  heayy  struggles  and  conyulsions:*  but  these  were  the  struggles  and 
8u£fering8  of  the  o^,  not  of  the  person  of  the  Messiah.^'  Indeed  later 


1  The  observations  of  Hengsten- 
berg  on  the  subject  (Christol.  I.  i.  252 
— 292)  contain  eloquent  assertions 
("Die  Lehre  von  einem  leidenden  und 
bUssenden  Hessias  war  bei  den  Juden 
von  jeher  vorhanden",  p.  291)  but  no 
arguments  or  proofs ;  the  passages  ad- 
duced by  him  (Itai  XL  1 ;  Ezek.  XVIL 
22;  Zechar.  DL  9;  XU.  9;  Xlll.  7 ;  Isai. 
XUL  XUX.  L.  UU;  Ps.  XVI.  9—11, 
22,40;  XXU.  17—19;  Dan.  iX.  26), 
either  do  not  refer  to  the  Messiah  at 
all,  or  not  to  a  suffering  Blessiah;  and 
he  incidentally  admits  some  of  the 
views  he  means  to  combat  (1.  c.  pp. 
268—272).  • 

>  In  this  sense,  David's  royalty  was 
termed  everlasting;  comp.  Sir.  XLVII. 
11;  1  &lacc.n.  57. 

•  Isai.  U.  2—4;  IV.  2-«;  IX.  3;  XI. 
1—1 6 ;  Ezek.  XXXIV.  23—31 ;  XXXVL 
24—30;  XXXVU.  21—28;  Hos.  II.  18 
—25;  HI.  5;  Am.  IX.  11,  15;  Mic.  IV. 
6—8,  12,  13;  V.  1—8;  Dan.  VU.  13, 
14;  etc.;  comp.  also  Bar. IV.  21— V. 9; 
Tob.  XlII.  7—18;  XIV.  4-7;  2  Esdr. 
XUI.  32—40;  Luke  L  71;  IL  32;  Acto 
1.  6  (the  apostles  asked  Christ,  "wilt 
thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the 
kingdom  to  Israel  r). 

4  Zechar.  VL  9—13.  Maimonides 
begins  his  treatise  on  the  Messiah  with 
the  words,  TT0j6  TOy  fWtfOn  1^1 

nbrDon  tkxu^  nn  n^a  note  TinrtVi 
^rru  ppoi  cnpon  ruui  fuiwni 

TtTMtn  {leydecker,  R.Mos.  Mijemonid. 
Thictat  de  Regib.Hebraeor.  eonmique 


Bellis,  praesert  de  Rcge  Messia,  Rot- 
terd.  1699,  p.  175,  and  Leydecker*s 
doginatic  remarks  \>n  this  passage,  pp. 
176 — 178;  comp.  Maimon,  L  c.  L  5). 

»  Zech.  Xn.  10;  XHL  7— 9 ;  Dan.  XU. 
1 :  thev  are  called  by  the  later .  Jews 
rPKfO  >7an  ''the  throes  of  the  Messiah**; 
comp.  JfifAn.  Sot  IX.  15  (' *at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Messiah,  shamelessness 
will  prevail ...  the  world  will  turn  to 
heresy,  and  no  one  will  administer  re- 
proof. . .  The  wisdom  of  the  sages  will 
be  slighted,  and  the  pious  will  be 
despised**;  etc.);  Taim.  Shabb.  11 8a; 
2  Esdr.  V.  1—1 3  ("the  way  of  truth  shall 
be  hidden,  and  the  earth  shall  be  barren 
of  faith ;  but  iniquity  shall  be  increased** 
etc.);  XIII.  31  tqq.;  Matth.  XXIV.  3sqq,; 
Mark  XIIL  14^31 ;  Luke  XXL  25^32; 
2  Tim.  ni.  1—6  (**in  the  last  days  peril- 
ous times  shall  come ;  for  men  shall  be 
lovers  of  their  own  selves,  covetous, 
boasters,  proud**,  etc.).  All  those  evils 
were  personified  by  the  antichrist  (arrl- 
/^MTO«,  1  John  U.  18);  comp.  BuisHu, 
Theol.  Jud.;  Emek  Hamelech,  fol.  42, 
c.  4 ;  Sekoetigen^  De  Mess.  Lib.  V.  c  2, 
pp.  509  iqq,\  Eisenmatger^  Entdeckt 
JnduVL.  Ill  tqq. 

•  Some  passages  have  erroneously 
been  explained  in  a  diflerent  sense,  as 
Isai.  LIL 13— UIL 12  (seep. 297 ;comp. 
VaUce,  TheoL  des  A.T.  pp.528— 533); 
Zech.IX.9;  XIL 10;  comp.  John  XII.  15, 
16;  Tahm.  Sanhedr.  98a.  —  Even  Tar- 
gum  Jonathan,  though  partially  refer- 
ring the  description  in  Isaiah  LIU  to  the 
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Judaism,  though  wayeriog  on  the  subject,  conceived  the  Messiah  as 
undying,^  and  as  haying  been  born  many  generations  before,  openly  to 
appear  at  the  appointed  time.*  When  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  atonement  was  no  longer  possible  through  sacrifice,  it  was  ex- 
pected from  the  Messiah  ready  to  take  upon  himself  the  suffering  of  the 
world  ;^  which  doctrine,  therefore,  in  this  form,  cannot  date  from  a 
time  prior  to  the  final  overthrow  of  the  commonwealth.  Again,  as  on 
the  one  hand,  the  time  of  the  Messiah's  advent  was  believed  to  be  fixed, 
and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  to  depend  on  the  people's  abandonment  of 
all  wickedness,  the  idea  was  naturally  conceived  that  he  himself  would 
bear  and  annul  the  sins  which  at  that  glorious  epoch  might  yet  stain  the 
world.  It  was,  at  this  period,  when  the  Jews  began  to  understand  many 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament  as  referring  to  a  suffering  Messiah  —  the 
same  texts,  on  the  whole,  which  were  so  interpreted  by  Christians.** 
Such  views  were  indeed  felt  to  involve  a  most  glaring  opposition  to  the 
teaching  of  the  prophets ;  but  in  order  to  reconcile  the  one  with  the 
other,  the  singular  expedient  was,  in  the  course  of  time,  adopted,  that 
Hhe  Messiah,  the  son  of  David"  would  be  preceded  by  another  or  an 
inferior  'liessiah,  the  son  of  Joseph  or  Ephraim",  who  was  considered 
as  the  deliverer  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  was  supposed  to  fight  against 
the  enemies  of  Israel  and  defeat  them,  to  restore  a  portion  of  the 
exiles  to  the  holy  land,  but  was  at  last  to  be  killed  in  a  war  against 
Qog  and  Magog,  in  order  to  expiate  the  sins  of  the  people  by  his  blood:  * ' 
which  notion  of  a  double  Messiah  was  probably  recommended,  if  it  was 
not  originally  suggested,  by  the  desire  of  typifying  the  future  reconcilia- 
tion of  Judah  and  Ephraim,  and  their  friendly  concord  in  a  happier  age. 
But  the  Messiah  the  son  of  Joseph  is  not  yet  alluded  to  in  the  Mishnah, 


Messiah,  attributes  to  him  no  suffering, 
but  on  the  contrary,  the  power  of  pro- 
ktratiug  all  hoMilc  nations,  and  of  de- 
livering the  Hebrews,  to  whom  alone 
the  Targuro  ascribes  the  suffering  and 
the  calamities,  while  the  Messiah  works 
their  expiation,  not  by  his  death,  but 
by  his  intercession  in  prayer,  like  Moses 
(Exod.  XXXn.  :)2),  and  by  his  know- 
ledge  and  wisdom  (comp.  especially 
Targ,  Jonath.  on  Itai.  Ull.  4—7, 1 1) : 
and  similarly  later  Jewish  authorities, 
as  R.  Tanchum,  R.  Alschech,  etc. 

1  John  XII.  34  (Isai.  IX.  5,  ly  ^3N); 
comp.  Eisenfmcng,  Entdeckt  Jnd.  D. 
687,812,813;  ^^rMoM,  ChrUtoL(28. 

*  raMi.i7fer0#.Berach.6a;Taanith 


64a;  Taim.  BabyL  Sanhedr.  97;  9Sa; 
99a;  comp.  Berikoidi,  1.  c.  {  25;  fful- 
tiui^  1.  c.  p.  309;  Schmtgcn^  I.c.  pp.50. 
553  tqq,\  Glaeiener^  Comm.  de  gemioo 
Jndaeonim  Messia,  pp.  Xhsqq.^  2Aiqq.\ 
Eisenmeng,  L  c.  pp.  11,  320,  650,  653. 
668,  677,  758 ;  Corrodius,  Krit  Gesch. 
des  Chiliasm.  I.  238,  269, 284, 287  «^.; 
Buxtorf^  Synagog.  Jud.  p.  22. 

•  Tahm,  Sanh.  98a ;  Sohar  II.  85. 

10  Comp.  Sckoettgen,  1.  c.  p.  181 ; 
BuUiut,  L  c  pp.  321  sgq,i  Eiunmeng. 
1.  c  p.  757;  H.  Miekaei,  in  Bibl.  Hal. 
ad  Itai.  LRI. 

tt  Comp.  Maiwum,  De  Rege  Messia. 

IL  2,  nontenvmrrBrDnnio^cSrc^ 
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nor  in  the  Targom  Jerusalem ;  he  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Babylonian 
Talmnd^  and  the  later  Targoms,  as  Pseudo-Jonathan'  which  was  not 
written  before  the  Gth  or  7th  century  of  the  present  era.'  Certain  it  is 
that  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  did  not  expect  a 
Messiah  who  by  his  suffering  and  death  would  expiate  the  sins  of  the 
people:  such  a  notion  occurs  neither  in  the  Apocrypha,  nor  in  the  works 
of  Philo  and  Josephus,  nor  even  in  the  Mishnah  •—  nay  more,  it  was 
not  familiar  to  the  contemporaries  of  Christ  according  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment itself,^  which  indeed  hoped  from  Jesus  expiation  and  remission 
of  sins,*  but  also  deliyerance  of  the  Jews  from  their  enemies,  and  the 
inauguration  of  a  glorious  political  era,^  not  through  his  degradation  and 
death,  but  through  his  honour  andyictory.'  When  the  disciples  heard  of 
his  impending  suffering,  they  were  embarrassed  and  perplexed,  ^  because 
they  could  not  reconcile  it  with  the  current  notion  of  a  triumphant  Redeem- 
er.* Though  he  called  himself  the  Messiah,^*  the  character  attributed 
to  his  mission  by  contemporary  Jews  differed  widely  from  the  Messiah 
described  by  earlier  writers  and  expected  in  his  time.  *  ^   He  renounced 


f^ 


1  Sace.  52a  commenting  on  Zechar. 

xn.  12,  n^nT3j;  ^nd  ktddh  ^nh 

hy  ^CHi  jNob  ND^BO  jvue^  jnn 
yron  ir»%T  x^rov  ^dp  p  n^vro 
rhp  nsoi  npn  ibtn  nw  ^^n  )D^3m 

TnVI  hy  TDDDD. 

S  OiiExod.XL.ll;  Cant IV. 5;  VII. 4. 

*  Comp.  ZuHt,  GottesdienstL  Vor- 
trige,  p.  65;  l>e  h'etU,  EinleiL  §62; 
Giaesener,  1.  c.  pp.  46 — 19, 56,  57, 145 
s^^  200  Sf[q.;  Sehdttgen,  1.  c.  p.  359; 
Berthoidt^  l.c.  pp.  llMqq,^  15S;  Eiien- 
meng.  L  c.  p.  720;  De  Wede,  I.  c.  pp. 
76i^.;  Sommer^  Theolog.  Sohar.  p.  9 1 ; 
Eengsienb.  Christol.  L  i.  pp.2S3— 290. 

^  SteJ>e  Weite,  De  Morte  JesuChr. 
ezpiatoria,  pp.  50 — 57 ;  but  the  author 
of  thif  excellent  treatise,  in  the  preface 
to  its  reproduction  in  his  Oposcola 
theologica  (pp.  2 — I4S),  retracts  or 
modifies  some  essential  points ;  he  espe- 
cially allows  a  greater  affinity  of  opi- 
nion eoncemini^  Chrisrs  death  between 
Christ  himself  and  the  aposties;  and 
he  all  but  contends  that  both  the  former 
and  the  latter  attributed  to  that  death 
aJDi  ejgplatory  character;  comp.  also 


Gramberfft  Rel.  Id.  II.  564 — 669,  esp. 
p.  566.  •  Matth.  I.  21 ;  Loke  L 

77;  John  I.  29;  etc.;  see  p.  296. 

•  Luke  L  68—75;  II.  30—32. 

7  See  supra.  The  passage  Luke  II. 
35  ("yea,  a  sword  shall  pierce  through 
thy  own  soul  also*^  cannot,  in  harmony 
with  the  context,  refer  to  a  vicarious 
and  expiatory  death  of  Christ  (comp. 
J>e  Wette,  L  c.  pp.  hliqq,), 

8  Alark  IX.  31. 32;  LukeXVlU.  32— 
34;  XXrV.  20,  21 ;  Matth.  XVI.  21,  22; 
1  Cor.  I.  23 ;  comp.  also  John  XVI.  12. 

•  Comp.  also  Acts  VIIL  30--35, 
which,  as  de  Welte  observes,  proves 
*Moci  classici  Jes.  LlII  ad  Messiam  ae- 
commodationem  illis  temporibus  inusi- 
tatam  fuisse." 

«•  Matth.XVI.  13—20;  XXVI.  23,24; 
John  rV.  25.  26;  XVH.  1—26;  XVIU. 
37;  eomp.MaUh.XL  4#^y.(Isai.XXXV. 
5,  6;  LXI.  1 ;  Luke  IV.  18). 

II  Comp.  Luke  H.  25,  26,  38  ('*she 
spoke  of  him  to  all  them  that  looked 
for  redemption  in  Jerusalem**);  John 
rV.  25  (*"!  know  that  the  Messiah  comes 
who  is  called  Christ**);  Joseph,  Bell. 
Jad.VLy.  4  (r^  Sk  ixd^v  avtoi'^  fta- 
Una  n^  tbv  jr^lf^or  igw  x^^f^ 
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the  aspiration  of  worldly  power,  and  confined  himself  to  the  sphere  of 
moralitj,  and  to  the  task  of  spiritaalizing  the  traditioBal  lailh.  Ha 
was  well  aware  of  the  persecntioiis  which  he  and  his  adherents  would 
haye  to  endure  on  account  of  notions  so  strange  and  so  unwelcome  to 
his  eountrymen,^'  who,  therefore,  might  well  be  exempted  from  blame 
if  they  failed  or  found  it  difficult  to  understand  his  Messianic  mission, 
especially  as  he  did  not,  at  least  at  firsts  wish  it  to  be  difulged  on  any 
account "  But  the  desire  of  maintaining  his  infiuence,  and  of  oontn- 
buting,  if  possible,  to  greater  holiness  of  life,  made  it  appear  to  him 
expedient  to  promise  a  second  advent,  when  he  would  realise  aU  the 
predicted  Messianic  glory,  and  would  judge  the  living  and  the  dead. 
At  last^  deceiyed  in  his  expectations  and  broken  by  resistance,  he  saw 
no  hope  but  in  his  death,  which,  sealing  his  conyictions,  might  xeuse 
his  disciples  to  abandon  all  worldly  thoughts  and  to  strive  after  the 
kingdom  of  heayen  alone.  *^  He  easily  found  allusions  to  that  death 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  >*  since  his  life  and  fate  resembled  in  ma^y 
points  the  life  and  fate  of  persecuted  Hebrew  prophets.  '*  He  was  not 
unwilling  to  see  his  end  accelerated  by  the  fanatism  ef  the  powerftil 
religious  sects  which  he  had  embittered  by  his  more  liberal  teaching; 
and  he  proclaimed  that  he  gave  up  his  life  for  the  expiation,  and  there- 
fore for  the  happiness,  of  the  world  —  a  doctrine  repeated  and  expanded 
by  his  apestlea  and  followers :  *  ^  but  it  was,  in  some  measure,  inconsist- 
ent with  his  principle  which,  rejecting  all  external  forms,  declares  '^od 
is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him,  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and 
in  truth*' : '  *  for  the  sacrifice  of  a  Messiah  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
atonement  is  no  less  a  sacrifice  than  an  oifering  ef  "bulls  and  goats**; 
it  is  designed  to  effect  by  an  outward  act  that  which  a  truly  spiritual 
fkith  works  by  the  moral  exertion  of  the  sinner  himself  and  alone.  '* 

dfit*fioloq  ofioimq  h  tolq  ic^ok  tv^v-  i^  Comp.  )latt]i.  XXIU.  37— -39. 

rUm^  r^ofifmtnr,  m^  ««ra  r«r  MMf^  >»  Matth.  XVI.  21 ;  XXVI.  24,  M,56; 

iMti99^  cU^  tijq  xm^w;  tk  avT«r  mflu  Mark  DC.  12;  XIV.  49 ;  Lak«  XVllL  dJ 

T^  •iMv^/nyc);  Sueton.  Vespas.  c.  4  —34 ;  XXll.  22,  37 ;  XXIV.  2^  %%  44 

(perercbuerat  Oriente  loto  vetoa  et  eon-  —46 ;  Acts  UL  18,  24 ;  XVH.  3 ;  XXVi 

stans  opinio,  esse  in  fatis  al  eo  tempore  22,  23 ;  1  Pet  L  10 — 12 ;  comp.  Hebr. 

Judaea  profecti  rcnim  poUrentnr) ;  J«-  XL  36—38 ;  Matth.  XXOl.  29—32 ;  John 

riy.Hi8tV.I3(plunbiisperMia»iomerat,  XU.  27;  Dao.  VIL  13;  IX.  26;  IiaL  UL 

antiqaisf(accrdotamlitcriiicontineri,eo  13— UH.  12;  Jer.  IL  30;  XL  19;  XV. 

ipso  tempore  fore,  ut  valcscerct  ertena  10 — 18;  XX.  7— IS;  Neh.  OL  26. 

profectiqae  Judaea  rcrum  potirentnr).  >•  Comp.  Matlh.  XXL  33—39;  Luke. 

IS  Matth.  X.  23;  comp.  V.  11, 12.  XX.  9-15;  Acts  VIL  62. 

i«  Matth.  XVI.  20  fihen  charged  he  >?  Sec  p.  296.            u  John  IV.  24. 

his  disciples  that  they  should  tcU  ao  >*  K.  Bihr  (Lehre  der  Kiiche  voai 

nan  that  he  was  Jesos  the  Christ*");  Tode  Jcsa,  p.  9)  admits  thai  *1he  eon- 

comp.  Cakgn^  Lee  Deiddes.  nectkm  between  viearaoua  tajiiafart^Viw^ 


CkllVX   T        CAXIVA       XA4A1X  O  L/IA  U  bill  g         VA  A  I  1  L^jLA  U  f  .         VAV\<&A  v/XA  A 1  \AAw>AX       Muu       v/ A  k 

which  characterises  its  later  Talmudical  development;  and 
simple  and  moderate,  if  contrasted  \Nith  the  complicated  riti; 
•astern  nations,  as  the  Hindoos  and  even  the  Persians.  I 
in  its  conceptions  of  the  Deity  and  of  the  nature  of  sin,  thi 
is  compelled  to  assign  it  to  a  yery  advanced  stage  in  th 
the  Hebrew  mind,  ^  in  which  conclusion  he  is  not  shaken 
noteworthy  exception,  the  '^offering  of  jealousy"  (nitop  r 
certainly  recalls  the  heathen  ordeals,  but  is  not  properly 
and  was,  as  regards  its  principal  features,  retained  by  the  < 
the  Law  in  the  form  which  it  had  received  in  the  practice  of  i 
The  Levitical  system  is  indeed  framed  on  the  basis  of  tradil 
general  usage  of  antiquity;  but  it  is  modified  in  accordai 
distinctive  religious  views  of  the  Pentateuch,  deeper,  pure 
spiritual  than  any  anterior  ceremonial,  simplified  in  many  re 
enlarged  in  several  significant  points.  Free  from  narrow- 
clusiveness,  it  permits  strangers  also  to  approach  the  centra 
with  sacrifices,  certainly  holocausts  and  thank-offerings,' 
spirit  of  the  law  be  considered,  probably  sin-offerings  also,^  i 


through  Christ  and  the  sanctification  of  tempt  to  dbputc  that  Chris 

our  Uvea,  is  rather  artlficiar* :  but  his  a  sacrifice.  The  same  rei 

efforts  to  prove  that  the  Fathers  of  the  to   John   Taylor  (Script) 

Chnrch  in  the  three  first  centuries  did  of  Atoneroeot  examined,  ( 

not  connect  with  the  deatli  of  Christ  whose  views  nearly  co 

the  idea  of  punishment  and  vicarious  those  of  K.  Bfthr. 

suffering,  io  as  much  as  '^ey  did  not  i  See  pp.  43  tqq.    >  S< 

say,  God  has  been  reconciled  to  us  a  Lev.  XVII.  8;  XXII.  1 
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seems  to  have  been  acted  upon  at  all  times,*  and  is  reflected  in  the 
Messianic  bopes^  of  the  age  when  all  nations  alike  will  worship  and 
sacrifice  in  the  Temple ;  *  though  the  bigoted  intolerance  of  later  centuries 
laboured  to  confine  the  permission  of  strangers  to  burnt-offerings  of 
pigeons  alone.  ^  Nor  can  it  fairlj  be  represented  as  unduly  splendid 
and  expensiye ;  it  mainly  requires  materials  which,  in  an  agricultural  and 
cattle-breeding  country  of  singular  fertility,  were  furnished  in  abund- 
ance and  formed  the  property  of  eyery  citizen ;  and  it  prescribes  for 
the  whole  year  not  quite  1300  animals  as  public  sacrifices,  or  in  the 
ayerage  3  or  4  daily.  * 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  sacrifices  of  different  nations  neces- 
sarily coincides  with  the  chief  characteristic  of  their  yarioua  crevds, 
since  sacrifices  formed  the  centre  and  kernel  of  religious   worship. 


s  Comp.  1  Ki.  Vni.  41—43;  2  Mace. 

0.35;  Xlll.  23;  Joseph.  Contr.  Ap.  11. 

5  {ua*  yof^  x^lxo^  JlrolM/ialoq  6  Xb^O' 

*It(^n6Xv/ta^  TioXXaq  mq  ^ftlr  vofuptov 
iatw  ijittiXtat  Ovoiaq  tm&Ut^  Moldwir 
^i7«ty  draO^ftata  tffi  vUiiq  aha), 

•  Isai.  LVI.  6,  7;  comp.,  however, 
Zech.XTV.  21. 

"^  Comp.  Ifaimon,  Maas.  Hakkorb. 
c.  3;  Abarban,  Introd.  to  Levit.  e.  HI; 
.  see  p.  234  note  S. 

>  The  following  arc  the  exact  num- 
bers. By  Tar  the  greater  part  were 
holocausts,  namely,  every  day  —  morn- 
ing and  evening  —  2  lambs ;  in  ad- 
dition to  them,  on  Sabbath  2  lambs; 
on  the  day  of  the  new-moon  and  on 
every  day  of  Passover,  except  the  se- 
cond, 2  bullocks,  1  ram,  and  7  lambs, 
that  is,  with  the  daily  sacrifice,  12  ho- 
locausts in  all,  or  if  a  sabbath,  14; 
while  on  the  second  day  of  Passover, 
the  firstfruit-sheaf  of  barley  was  accom- 
panied by  one  lamb  only  (Lev.  XXIU. 
12);  on  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  besides 
the  2  daily  lambs,  2  bullocks,  1  ram, 
and  7  lambs,  as  on  Passover,  and 
moreover,  as  an  accompaniment  of  the 
new  loaves  of  bread,  1  bullock,  2  rams, 
and  7  lambs,  that  is  22  animals,  or  if 
on  a  sabbath,  24  in  all;  on  the  Day  of 
Bfemorial,  or  the  first  day  of  the  seventh 


month,  in  addition  to  the  new-moon 
sacrifice  of  10  beasts  and  the  daily 
offering  of  2,  1  bullock,  1  ram,  and  7 
lambs,  or  21  holocausts  in  all,  and  if 
on  a  sabbath.  23;  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, I  bullock,  1  ram.  and  7  additional 
Iambs ;  on  the  first  day  of  Tabernacles, 
13  bullocks,  2  rams,  and  14  additional 
lambs,  in  all  31,  or  on  a  sabbath  33 
holocausts;  on  the  six  following  days 
of  the  feast,  the  same  numbo*  of  rams 
and  of  lambs,  but  every  succeeding 
day  one  bullock  less,  so  that  on  the 
seventh  day  25  liolocausts  were  offered, 
or  if  on  a  sabbath  27,  while  on  the 
eighth  day  or  the  *Feast  of  Cooclusion", 
1  bullock,  1  ram,  and  7  additional 
lambs  wore  burnt.  Therefore,  all  holo- 
causts computed  for  the  term  of  a  solar 
year  of  305  days,  amounted  to  1094 
lambs,  112  bullocks,  and  38  rams.  In 
all  1244  pieces  of  cattle.  The  public 
sin-offerings  (ONDn),  also  burnt  entire, 
were  a  kid  of  the  goats  on  each  day 
of  the  new-moon,  on  every  day  of 
Passover,  except  the  second,  on  the 
Feast  of  Weeks,  an  additional  one  on 
the  Day  of  Memorial  or  the  flnt  of 
the  seventh  month,  and  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  on  all  days  of  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  and  on  the  Feast  of 
Conclusion;  to  which  may  be  .added 
the  goal  sent  Into  the  wtttavAiMvv^^SDft 


Providence;  He  feels  pity  for  the  weakness  of 
tempers  His  justice  with  compassion.  The  godi 
deifications  of  nature  or  her  powers ;  they  repre 
semiioiit  or  dasiraciion ;  they  mostly  bear  evei 
their  attributes  are  identified  with  those  of  the  ^ 
the  influences'  or  forces  of  the  cosmos;  for  they 
nations  of  primeyal  matter:  far  from  goyeming,  1 
unalterable  laws;  they  are  held  in  subjection  eith 
or  by  superior  diyinities;  they  form  either  a  cree 
many  eastern  religions,  or  of  simple  polytheism, 
the  Oreeks  and  Romans;  they  may  exact  homag< 
cannot  raise  him  above  his  state  of  nature.'  Th 
of  the  Hebrews  hate  a  moral  or  ethical,  those  of  O' 
easmhal  or  physical  character;  the  former  tend  to 
soul,  the  latter  upon  fears  and  interests;  the  one 
offerer  to  the  sanctity  of  Ood,  the  other  lower  the 
ness  and  selfishness  of  man.'    We  are  far  from  d 


Day  of  Atonement  —  in  all  31  kids  of  the  incense-olTc 

the  gosU,  so  that  the  total  amount  of  fices,  and  "oflei 

antmak  entirely  given  up,  is  raised  to  Babylonians,  S; 

1275.  the  four  chief 

1  Conq>.  Spaneer.  Legg.  RitL  lU.  ii.  China  by  the  ^ 

'2,  p.  769.  beginning  of 

>  See  Comm.  on  Gen.  pp.  53 — 63 ;  usages  of  the  ( 

Comm.  on  Exod.  pp.  t85,  186.  tribes;  and  the 

•  This  diflerenee  has  betn  most  ad-  and  Romans  pr 

mirably  stated  and  unfolded  by  Bfthr  ous  gods  tvho 

fSvmb.  n.  217—368:  «Ainn.  an.  2ftA  nkio  titrm*    •«< 
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analogies  that  exist  between  the  theology  of  the  Hebrews  and  of  other 
nations,  and  we  readily  concede  that  sporadically  most  of  the  conceptions 
of  the  former  are,  in  some  shape,  found  among  the  latter;  and  that 
even  the  Hebrew  notion  of  God  or  Jehovah  has  a  remarkable  parallel  in 
Hhe  Hind"  (Novi)  of  Anaxagoras,  who  defines  this  Hind  as  a  spirit^ 
infinite,  all-knowing,  existing  before  the  world  and  all  finite  things, 
ruling  the  universe,  yet  distinct  from  it,^  as  the  absolnte  Haster 
directing  all  things  and  pervading  all,*  as  simple,  undivided,  unchange- 
able, and  without  community  with  any  thing,®  as  an  immaterial  being, 
the  governing  and  discerning  principle,  of  a  substance  different  from 
that  of  which  all  other  things  are  formed,^  incorporeal,*  a  soul  and 
the  principle  of  life:*  yet  this  ^ind**  is  very  different  from  Jehovah, 
a  personal  God  who  allows  no  other  deity  beside  Him,  who  not  only 
preserves  the  world  but  judges  mankind,  who  is  Merciful  and  gracious, 
long-suffering,  abundant  in  goodness,  and  full  of  truth*';**  therefore 
the  perfect  identity  of  the  Anaxagorean  Hind  and  the  Hebrew  Jehovah 
can  be  asserted  and  upheld  only  by  strange  and  insufficient  analogies. ' ' 


materially  from  his  peculiar  propensity 
to  minute  symbolism,  nor  from  his 
strong  dogmatic  bias;  although  the 
general  results  at  which  he  arrives  are 
open  to  grave  objections  which  we 
have  pointed  out  in  their  proper  places. 
<  Anaxagor,  Fragm.  Vlil  ed.  Schaub., 
Fragm.  VI  ed.  Schorn. :  Novq  64  iartv 
axtt(^q  uai  avron^riq  x€u  ftifuxra 

i9*  iavxov  iat$9, 

»  Piat,  Cratyl.  c.  27,  p.  413C,  Ufu 
jiraiay6(faq  vovp  h9€U  rovro'avrox^- 
ro^  ya^  avror  orra  nm  ovSiri  f^iftty' 
ftiyr^  ndtra  ftioir  avror  moafntp  td 
n^YHata  6in  nartmv  iorta, 

*  An'sL  De  Anim.  I.  2,  ftorov  yovw 
9^ctv  avror  rwr  cptmp  d:ilovw  tiroM 
aai  d/ity^  re  kcu  uaOa^;  comp.  ibid. 
HI.  4  {9  vovq  djrlovp  itfrt,  uai  dna&iq, 
nai  fiiiStwi  f$tiSir  f/u  uotrov);  Phys. 
VIII.  5  {SiO  Koi  I4r€iiay6^aq  oQ&m^ 
Xiyn^  xhv  90V9  djra&^  ^aump  mai 
d/iiy^  fivflu). 

7  Plutareh,  Vita  Pericl.  4  (r«K  oiU«c 
nffmto^  ov  xvxv^  ov6'  drdyutir  itw 
ttooft^otm^  d^/ijPt  dlXd  rovr  iftittxfioi 
un^afAv  mu  oM^t op  h  i»iit*yfii9Cti 


Tidot  TOK  dlloiq  dnouf^popxa  tck 
oAtoio/if^cioc) ;  Pioiin.  Ennead.  V.  I  (ed. 
Porph..  X.  9  ed.  Rirchhoff.  Um^  row 
ira^^^r  naldfiiYij  Xifmp  diflo^  «rL), 
9  {drafualnp  mai  h  p^  xh  ^//rtrjror 
nap  cinu  uai  soa/iar  fioijr^  xovxop 
XQP  rovp  tipai) ;  Cie.  De  Nat  Dcor.  L  J 1 ; 
TertuUian,  De  Anim.  12;  Lactant  In- 
stit  I.  5,  18. 

>  But  this  is  not  quite  incontrover- 
tible, at  the  txDvc  is  by  Anaxagoras 
called  iMnxixatop  ndwxmp  x^tjfmxmw^ 
which  expression,  to  say  the  least, 
leaves  open  the  possibility  of  a  cor- 
poreal conception  of  the  vvq. 

*  Aristot  De  Anim.  L  2;  Anaxag. 
Fragm.  1.  c.  oooi  y  V*v/V*^  '^•^  *<>^ 
pk%i^m  uai  iXdoom,  xdrxmp  p^oq  m^xiu, 

i»  Plutarch  (Dc  Stoicor.  Repugnant 
c.3$)  observes,  **not  all  men  conceive 
the  gods  as  merciful  (x^^ioxovi),  see 
for  instance  how  the  Jews  and  Syrians 
think  of  the  Deity**  —  with  what  de- 
gree of  truth  needs  not  to  be  pointed  out 

It  As  has  been  attempted  by  Aug. 
Gladisch  in  his  treatise  **Anaxagoras 
und  die  Israelilen**  (Leipxig  1S64) —  a 
work  otherwise  instructive  and  u^efuL 
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A.  THE  PRINCIPAL  SACRIFICES. 


Human  sacrifices,  sanctioned  and  regulated  in  the  religious  codes 
of  nearly  eyery  other  people,  could  not  possibly  be  permitted  or  lega- 
lised among  the  Hebrews  from  the  moment  that  the  foundations  of 
their  theology  were  established:^  for  among  the  heathens  man  was 
an  integral  part  of  material  nature,  among  the  Hebrews  he  was  the 
reflex  of  Ood  Himself,  the  Holy  One,  in  whose  image  he  was  created; 
among  the  former  the  shedding  of  human  blood,  for  the  purposes  of 
worship,  was  the  highest  form  of  piety,  among  the  latter  it  was,  ander 
all  circumstances,  an  abomination  to  be  punished  with  death ;  children 
especi|Llly  were,  by  the  one,  regarded  as  due  to  the  deities  that  personi- 
fied the  productiyeness  of  natare,  by  the  others  as  a  free  gift  and 
blessing  from  Him  who  bestows  or  withholds  fruitfalness  in  accordance 
with  His  wisdom;  sacrifices  of  children,  and  more  especially  of  the 
firstborn,  were,  therefore,  among  the  pagans  a  merit  and  a  priyilege, 
among  the  Hebrews  a  horror  and  a  crime. 

Again,  the  offerings  of  maiden  yirginity  largely  preyailed  in  many 
parts  of  middle  Asia,  in  Babylon  and  Cyprus  in  honour  of  Bel  and 
Hylitta;'  in  Armenia,  in  honour  of  Anaitis,  identical  with  Mylitta;'  in 
Syria  and  Cappadocia,  the  Pontus  and  other  regions;^  they  were 
sometimes,  as  is  reported  of  the  Locrians,  vowed  to  Venus  in  times  of 
distress,  to  be  performed  as  thank-offerings  for  deliverance;*  but  they 
were  absolutely  impossible  among  the  Hebrews  according  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Pentateuch,  which  did  not  recognise  separate  deities  of 
generation,  sexually  distinct,  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  partially  framed 
to  oppose  such  conceptions,  and  necessarily  recoiled  from  the  idea  of 
appointing  the  chastity  of  virgins  a  '^rstfruit-oblation**  to  the  Deity  in 
the  very  precincts  of  His  Sanctuary.  *  The  castration  of  the  priests, 
extensively  connected  with  the  worship  of  Cybele  and  Attis,  and  rooted 
in  the  same  class  of  notions,  forms  an  analogous  point  of  contrast.^ 
As  the  Pentateuch  avoided  everything  that  could  even  remotely  be 


1  See  Sect  XXIV. 

s  Comp.  Herod,  1.  181,  182,  199 
(ol<i/4«ro«  T«r  9^fm9\  the  man  in 
Uirowing  a  piece  of  silver  into  the  wo- 
man's lap,  said,  iximaXim  t««  Tiyr  ^«^ 
MvUTxa)\  Strabo XL  xiv.  16.  Creozer 
(Symb.  II.  351)  observes:  '*Hier  sehen 
wir  dnrch  die  Macht  einer  lanatisehen 
Religion  die  ehemen  Schranken  dorch- 
brochen,  die  sonst  die  Asiatiscbe 
btrenge  Sitte  om  die  Fraaen  zog.** 

*  Comp.  fferod.  L 1 31 ;  Creuzer^  I.  c. 
L  232, 233;  IL  285, 331. 


*  Comp.  iMcian,  Syr.  D.  6 ;  Creuxer^ 

I.  e.  II.  350—358,  464—472. 

»  Juitin,  XXI.  3,  Qaum  bello  Lo- 
crciiscs  premerentar,  vovcrant,  si  vic- 
tores  forent,  ut  die  festo  Veneris  virgi- 
nes  soas  prostituercnt ;  see  BiUtr,  Symb. 

II,  243. 

•  Comp.  Herod,  IL  64  {•%  fth  r^ 

Aiyvntimw  mat  'ElX^vmw,  ^Ua/omu  h 

7  Comp.  Creuxer,  Symb.  n.  367— 
370. 
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referred  to  a  deiflcation  of  the  powers  of  nature,  it  ordained  no  vcmal 
sacrifices,  designed  to  implore  fertilitj,  and  all  bat  nniforsal  among 
ancient  nations,  especially  the  Egyptians,  Hindoos,  and  Romans,  and 
most  of  the  northern  tribes,  >  nor  sacrifices  at  other  seasons  of  the  year, 
to  pray  for  prodnctiyeness  of  the  soil,  as  among  the  Chinese:*  for  the 
Passoyer,  whateyer  its  first  origin,  lost  in  the  Law  eyery  trace  of  a 
cosmical  sacrifice,  and  receiyed,  like  the  offerings  of  the  Feast  of  Weeks 
and  of  Tabernacles,  the  meaning  of  a  encharistic  gift.**  Nor  does  it 
sanction  nuptial  sacrifices^  meant  to  plead  for  progeny,  as  was  custom- 
ary among  the  Greelcs**  and  others  who,  on  the^day  before  the  marri- 
age, offered  sacrifices  to  the  tutelary  gods  of  matrimony.''  It  appoints 
no  sacrifices  for  the  dead  performed  among  the  heathens  with  the  most 
peculiar  ceremonies,  in  accordance  with  the  supposed  nature  of  the 
lower  gods  and  the  infernal  abodes;  *'  although  later,  when  the  belief 
in  resurrection  became  an  article  of  faith  among  the  Jews,  these  also 
offered  sacrifices  for  the  departed,  which  the  pious  praised  as  highly 
meritorious.**  It  eyidently  shuns  all  rituals  that  might  be  connected 
with  phenomena  of  nature,  or  might  recall  pagan  conceptions.  It  repu- 
diates, in  connection  with  sacrifices,  aboye  all  divination,  almost  uniyersal 
in  the  pagan  "world,**  whether  the  augury  be  sought  in  the  entrails,** 
the  heart  or  liyer,  the  bile  or  the  lungs,  all  considered  as  bound  up  with 
the  principle  of  life,  in  their  shape,  their  appearance,  and  their  moye- 
ments,  or  in  the  fall  or  the  death  of  the  yictim,  *^  or  any  other  incident.** 

~"»" Comp.  fferod.  II.  40,  42,  47;  Ma-  Num.  14;  etc.;  Mamu  IIL  74,  81.  214 

crob.  Stium.  \. 21;  Ml  b;  Fir^.  Eel.  V.  sqq.;  sec  also  pp.  141  note  17,  186 

74,  75;  Geor;.  I.  345;  Ovid,  Fast.  IV.  notes  2  and  3,  231,  232. 

62  sqq. ;  etc.  i^  2  Maec  XII.  43—45  (on  which  pas- 

*  StuAr^  Religionssysteme  d.  Orients,  sage  the  practice  of  mlssaepro  defune- 

pp.  19#^^.;  /hi  JTa/cftf,  Beschreib.  dcs  tit  has  been  based  by  the  Catholic 

Chines.  Reiehes,  III.  p.  1 1 .  Chorch);  comp.  Isai.  LXV.  4 ;  see  Sect 

10  See  Sect  XVII.  XXIL 

1 1  IlqtiXua  Hipyafft9  or  x^oroffta.        >'  Especially  before  oncertain  or  dan- 
*>  Bfi  r^ifi^lto$ ;  comp.  P/nt.  Am.itor.      geroos  enterprises,  as  sea-voyages  and 

Narrat.  c.  1 ;  Mone,  Gesch.  des  nord.  battles;  comp.  Sckdmann,  I.  c.  p.  237. 

Heidenthums,  I.  258  sqq.  The  Hebrews  were  likewise  wont  to 

>«  Comp.  ffom.  Od.  XI.  25—28;  II.  offer  sacrifices  before  battles  (1  Sam. 

XXm.  166—182;  Jesckyi.  Vert.  615—  VIL  9;  XHI.  9),  but  simply  as  acts  of 

624 ;  Eurip.  Iph. Taur.  632 — 635 ;  Virg.  public  worship,  not  as  means  of  augnry. 
Aen.  III.  62—68;  VI.  243—254;  Ovid,         <•  Extispicium,  U^wwnnia, 
Fast  n.  533—542 ;  V.  4 1 9—444 ;  Juven,        >?  Comp.  ExU  tamantia,  spiraiiUa,  tre- 

II.  156—158;  /Vm.  H.  N.  XXXV.  15;  pidantia,  palpiUntia,  etc.;  Virg,  Georg. 

Cie.  De  Legg.  n.  24;  Heliod.  VI.  14;  U.  194;  Omd,  MetXV.576;  ^Ai/.Theb. 

ApolLRhod.  Arg.ni.  1032— 1038, 1207  IV.  466;  PbU.  De  Defect  Orae.  c.  49. 
— 1211;  etc;  iMcian,  Charic  c.  29;        i*  Comp.  Maerob.  III.  5  («*hostianim 

Aiken.  Ddpn.  DL  78;  PhU.  Coriol.  25 ;  genera  este  dno^  unnnL  vol  ^^  xf^isafir 
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It  contains  no  analogy  to  usages  like  that  of  the  Egyptians  who,  in 
some  seasons,  impressed  apon  the  sacrificial  cakes  the  image  of  a  tied 
ass,*  and  at  other  times,  the  image  of  a  fettered  hippopotamus,'  to 
intimate  that  Typhon  to  whom  those  unclean  creatures  were  subject, 
had  been  conquered  and  enthralled.  Nor  does  it  exhibit  an  analogy  to 
the  far-spread  custom  observed  both  by  men  and  women,  of  de- 
positing their  hair,  or  that  followed  by  young  men  of  doYoting  their 
curls  carefully  cultivated  from  boyhood  and  the  "firstlings  of  their 
beards",  in  gold  or  silver  boxes,  at  the  temple  of  some  deity  as  a  symbol 
of  self-sacrifice.^  Its  principles  both  in  the  selection  and  qualification 
of  victims  and  vegetable  offerings  are  of  a  simplicity  and  judiciousness 
the  more  striking  if  contrasted  with  the  confusion  elsewhere  obvious 
on  the  same  points.^  It  knows  no  distinctions  Hke  those  familiar  to 
the  Oreeks  and  Romans,  who  worshipped  th^  "upper"  gods  on  high 
structures  (fiuftoi,  afiaria)^  the  "lower"  deities  on  low  hearths  (f(r/a^aO>^ 
sacrificed  to  the  one  by  day,  to  the  others  by  night  ;^  killed  the  victims 
of  the  one  from  above  downwards,  of  the  others  from  below  upwards;^ 
sprinkled  the  blood,  in  the  one  case,  on  the  altar,  but  made  it,  in  the 
other,  to  flow  into  a  pit;*  offered  to  the  former  "the  things  of  the  first 
or  odd  number",  and  to  the  latter  "the  things  of  an  even  number."^  It 


\ 

I 

/ 


las  dei  per  exta  disquiritur**,  whence 
they  were  also  called  hostiae  consuKa- 
toriae);  fferod.  \i\.  134  {rol9iSna(f 
Xi^jiat  Ma^Xi9Q^a€u  {^voftirottn  ovu 
i&tnmc);  IX.  38,  esp.  61 ;  T/tucV.bi; 
Soph.  Ant  1005— 1011 ;  Aristoph,  Pax 
1040—1065;  Pautan.  VII.  ii.  2  (Mar- 
xtuij  Sk  7  t^h  ifi^ttp  Koi  d^ttp  rt  mcu 

/oTtr  ar^^jroK*  Kvir^un  Si  mai  voir 
inittVfOPTB^  tlniftarrtviaOai);  Strabo^ 
IV.  iv.  5,  p.  198;  Dhd.  Sic.  V.  31 ; 
Parph,  Abst  II.  51  (hence  in  Greek 
Mm&cu  is  used  in  the  tense  of  ftav^ 
rtvi4B«u,  sec  Ammoiiius  s.  v.) ;  Virg. 
Aen.  IV.  63,  64  (pecudumque  reclusis 
Pectoribus  inhians  spirantia  consulit 
exta);  Cie.  DcDivin.  II.  12—14  (Ut  or- 
diar  ab  haruspicina,  quam  ego  rci- 
publicac  causa  comiuuiiisque  rvligionis 
eolendam  eenseo);  Tacit.  Hist  IL  3, 4, 
78;  SiJ.  ItaL  I.  119—122  (rapUmquc 
recludit  Spirantes  artus  posceiis  re- 
•ponsasacerdos,  Ac  fugientcm  aniiuam 
properatis  consulit  extis);  Jwcn.S^L 


VI.  548 — 552 ;  so  also  among  the  Phoe- 
nicians, comp.  Tablet  of  Mars.  L  11 
(nin  DN  ^VtCf  DN,  ••sei  es  ein  Opfcr 
mit  Haruspicium,  sci  es  einWahrsage- 
opfcr"  or  "Sichl-  und  Schauopfcr"; 
comp.  Movers^  1.  c.  pp.  65,  GG,  72,  73). 
Sec  also  Sect  XXII. 

1  Plut.  De  Isid.  c.  30.     >  Ibid.  c.  50. 

s  In  some  towns,  neither  men  nor 
women  were  permitted  to  marry  unless 
they  had  previously  dedicated  their 
hair  to  Hippolytus.  Comp.  Paus.  II.  xi.  G ; 
Juven.  lU.  1 86 ;  StaU  Silv.  III.  4;  Lucian, 
Syr.  Dea  c.60  (where  the  author  remarks 
that  he  himself  had  adhered  to  the  same 
custom,  and  that  bis  hair  with  his  name 
may  be  found  in  the  temple  of  liiera- 
polls).  «  Sec  Seett  VII.  VIII. 

^  See  pp.  16, 175  note  1. 

e  Seep.  172.  ?  Seep.  186. 

•  See  also  p.  208  note  8. 

•  Plat.  Lcgg.  IV.  8,  p.  717  A.,  Ta 
irt^rra  and  a^tm  mai  d%vt%(ja  aoi 
aq*at€qa',  comp.  also  Pythagoras  in 
Forphyr.  life  of  Pyth.  p.  197  ed.  Cant. 
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could  not  adopt  the  role  that  tho  Tictim  should,  as  much  as  possible 
correspond  with  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  dlfinity  to  whom  it  was 
offered.  >^  For  among  the  heathens,  the  animal  represented  the  deity,  ^* 
whence  for  instance  pregnant  cows  were  offered  to  Ceres  in  the  spring, 
but  harren  ones  to  the  spirits  of  the  lower  world,  * '  whereas  in  the  system 
of  Hebrew  sacrifices,  the  animal  represented  the  worshipper.  It  may 
be  for  this  reason  that  the  pagans  frequently  wreathed  the  sacrificial 
animals  with  garlands  of  fiowers,  and  adorned  them  with  the  leates  of 
the  plants  sacred  to  the  honoured  deity,  * '  or  that  they  gilt  the  horns 
of  yictims,  especially  bulls  and  cows,'*  and  sometimes  their  hoofiB,^* 
exactly  as  they  decked  the  statues  of  the  gods  with  leaTOs  and  festoons.  '* 
From  a  similar  consideration  perhaps,  the  Greelcs  laid  particular  stress 
upon  the  tractable  bearing  of  the  victim;  they  avoided  dragging  it  to 
the  altar  by  force;  they  desired  to  see  it  approach  with  a  willingness 
that  might  lie  construed  as  an  approbation  of  the  deity;  they  regarded 
its  bellowing  at  the  altar,  and  still  more  its  attempt  at  escape,  as  highly 
ominous;'^  the  priest  delayed  the  act  of  killing  till  the  animal  by  a 
movement  of  the  head  seemed  to  have  plainly  intimated  assent;  he 
frequently  procured  that  movement  by  pouring  water  into  the  Tictim*& 


roK  ^i  /^oWoK  a^m ;  P/ut.  Num.  c. 

i^ta  dk  role  /0or/o4C. 

10  See  pp.  66 — 8S. 

i<  **Uicr  lag der  Grand  in  irgirndcincr 
verrocintllchcn  n&hi'rcn  Beziehun^ 
Jcner  Thiere  zu  dcr  Natur  dcr  Goiter, 
denen  man  tie  opfertc**  observes  Sch5* 
mann  (L  c.  p.  235)  with  respect  to  sacri- 
fleet  of  the  Greeks.    "  Sec  pp.  102, 103. 

i*  Comp.  p.  1G9  note  11;  see  ako 
Biihr,  Symb.  I.  361—363. 

1^  Though  this  custom  may  have  had 
DO  reference  to  the  bun  and  moon  which 
were  considered  to  be  "homed**  (^liAr, 
Symb.  IL  252). 

IS  This  waf  not  only  the  case  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  the  I'cr- 
aians  (Sirabo,  XV.  iii.  13);  Ham,  II.  X. 
294;  Od.  IIL  384, 426, 436, 437;  PUU.  Al- 
cib.IU.20,p.l49C;  Fir^.Aen.IX.627 
(aurata  fironte  Jnvencnm) ;  Jfa^o^.Sat 
L 1 7  (hot  anratos,  fcmina  aurata) ;  (hU^ 
Met XV.  131 ;  Ueian,  Sacrif.  12;  Stmt. 
Theb.  IV.  449;  Strab.  XV.  iiL  13,  p. 


732;  AUten,  XV.  16.  p.  674;  Porphyr. 
Abst  II.  15;  Saubert,  Dc  Sacrif.  p.  388. 
1*  In  later  times,  similar  customs 
seem  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Jews, 
probably  from  their  contact  with  the 
Greeks  (comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  Xlll.  vili. 
2;  Mishn.  Bikkur.  111.  3,  l^T  l^rm 

jinro  n^T). 

n  Comp.  iiaerob,  Saturn.  UI.  5  (Ob- 
servatum  est  a  sacrificantibus,  ut,  ti 
hoitia  quae  ad  aras  duccretur,  foiaset 
vehementius  reluctata,  ostendissetque 
se  invitam  altaribus  admoveri,  amo- 
veretur;  quia  invito  Deo  oflerri  earn 
putabant:  quae  autcm  stetisset  oblata, 
banc  volenti  numini  dan  existimabaut); 
Firg.  Georg.  11.  393  (£t  ductus  corou 
stabit  sacer  hircus  ad  aras);  SiL  Itai. 
V.  63—65;  Piin.  H.  N.  VIII.  45  or  70 
(nee  trahente  se  ab  aris);  Died  Sie.  V. 
31;  Imccm^  rhara.L6tl  (Impatiensque 
diu  non  grati  vietima  sacri  Comua 
succincU  preroereut  quum  torva 
ministri,  Deposito  victum  praebcbat 
popljte  collom). 


among  the  latter  simply  a  means  of  presenting  ^'tho  food  of  th( 
in  short,  the  offering  was  among  the  heathens  designed  to  c 
the  power  of  the  deity,  ^  among  the  Israelites  to  cleanse  and  t 
the  miDd  of  the  suppliant;  it  was  among  the  former,  a  direct  f 
superior  beings,  among  the  latter,  Tirtaally  a  means  to  a  m* 
Therefore  the  notion  of  atonement  differed  widelj  among  the  1 
and  the  Hebrews:  the  former  desired  by  their  offerings,  for 
after  pestilence,  droaght,  or  internecine  war,  to  restore  the 
of  nature  or  the  even  current  of  events,  which  was,  or  was  fea 
disturbed;  the  latter  endeavoured  to  strengthen  or  to  renew  thi 
unity  with  the  Deity  which,  if  felt,  was  considered  the  highest 
if  lost,  the  direst  curse  of  existence.  The  former  knew  no  < 
offerings  in  the  deeper  meaning,  the  latter  sanctioned  non 
worldlj  or  outward  sense.  Agamemnon  was  required  to  sac 
daughter  in  order  to  appease  the  wrath  of  an  offended  god 
thus  to  secure  her  favour  and  assistance  for  a  national  ent 
Job  offered  expiatory  holocausts  for  his  children,  because  h( 
it  possible  that  they  had  trespassed  and  slighted  God  in  thei 
A  Hebrew  sacrifice  analogous  to  that  of  Agamemnon  was  in( 
of  David  when  he  ''hnng  up  before  the  Lord"  seven  descendant 
in  alleged  deference  to  the  Oibeouites,*  but  that  act  of  barbi 

I  Plui.  Symp.  Vin.  viii.  3  (o/e«  '<  «tc.):  ifor.  Od.I.xxxvi.  1  s^ 

rvp  na^afvloTTOvatv  lo/^^  r«  /t^  et  fidibus  Juvat  etc.);  Sat.  U. 

ofarrciy  nffip  intvtvctu  Maxuuntpdi'  Tarx.  Bell.  Gall. VI.  ir>;CfC.rr« 

^ffvof);  comp.  Serw,  ad  Virg.  Aen.  VI.  Macroh.  Saturn.  111.  5  (who 

244 ;  Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  I.  4 1 5.  litarc by  sacrificio  facto  placar 

1  Saa  pAmm    An  VI    1— .i.  4  CoRID.  AlirfO.lDh.  Aul.  15 
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astatendss  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  spirit  of  the  sacrificial  system 
of  the  Pentateuch.*  One  of  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened  of  heathen 
writers  obserres,  ^e  honour  the  gods  with  sacrifices  either  to  seek 
deliyerance  from  misfortunes,  or  to  secure  benefits,  or  to  prove  our  grati- 
tude for  blessings,  or  to  obtain  some  advantage**;^  he  adds  indeed 
Tagueljy  that  we  may  also  do  so  "^erelj  from  respect  for  the  goodness 
of  their  nature",  >  but  sacrifices  prompted  by  such  motives,  though  un- 
selfish and  pious,  do  not  necessarily  bespeak  contrition  or  penitence. 
Paganism,  ultimately  identii^ing  creator  and  creature,  and  therefore 
merging  the  individual  in  the  general  life  of  the  universe,  seeks  the 
cause  of  man*s  estrangement  from  the  deity  in  the  contrast  that  exists 
between  the  finite  and  the  infinite;  it  knows  therefore  only  sacrifices 
destined  to  effect  the  removal  of  physical  or  cosmical  evils;  but  the 
Hebrew  Law,  conceiving  both  man  and  nature  in  absolute  dependence 
on  the  Divine  will,  attributes  that  estrangement  to  human  wickedness 
or  sin,  because  its  standard  of  virtue  is  the  holiness  of  God,  and  it 
ordains  therefore  sacrifices  to  ensure  the  removal  of  moral  evils  purely 
as  such.  The  heathens  —  and  this  is  another  most  momentous  diffe- 
rence —  deemed  it  possible  to  propitiate  the  anger  of  the  gods  far 
whatever  offence  or  crime ;  so  that,  for  instance,  the  so  called  *blood- 
*  chapter**  in  Ealika*Purana  specified  the  length  of  time  during  which, 
according  to  Hindoo  sages,  the  various  sacrifices  were  efficacious  in 
securing  the  goodwill  of  the  gods  —  fishes  or  a  crocodile,  whether 
their  flesh  or  their  blood,  for  one  month,  a  wild  ox  or  guana  for  one 
year,  an  antelope  or  wild  boar  for  twelve  years,  the  wild  sarabhas  for 
five  and  twenty,  the  rhinoceros,  buffalo,  or  tiger  for  a  hundred,  and  a 
lion,  a  stag,  or  a  man  for  a  thousand  years.'  The  Hebrews,  as  a  rule, 
admitted  expiatory  offerings  for  undesigned  sins  only,  and  held  inten- 
tional transgressions  resulting  from  impious  contumacy  to  lie  beyond 
the  sphere  of  the  altar;  the  mi^esty  of  the  law  inexorably  demanded 
justice,  but  the  holiness  of  God  mercifully  received  into  His  community 
those  who  had  forfeited  that  holiness  unwittingly. 

Therefore,  among  the  heathens,  the  principal  act  in  the  sacrifioial 
ritual  was  the  killing  of  the  animal;  among  the  Hebrews,  the  sprink- 
ling of  the  blood  had  peculiar  importance ;  the  former  approached  the 
deity  mainly  with  a  riew  of  deliverance  from  punishment,  which  was 


•  See  Sect  XXm.  •  KarA  Tip  ^Ifr  tifp  cfc  ojv^ 

7  Porphyr.  De  Abst  11. 24,  ttfmfttw  a^mw  Hmk  iMtit»ii9$p. 

^i  T«vc  ^«0vc  1^  MMt*y /i^  ci;r«rf«xi7r,  •  Asiat  Ret.  V.  371  #^.;   comp. 

dra&mw  ^i  na^aauev^  f/iir  ytpio^m  Rkode^  Rcligiftse  Bildnng  der  Hindiis, 

(fToSfTK  «vi«  II.  249. 
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borne  by  the  slaagbiered  animal;  the  latter  chiefly  with  the  hope  of 
internal  purification,  which  was  attaked  by  pattiag  the  blood  upon  the 
parts  of  the  Sanctuary  symbolising  Diyine  pressnce  and  mercy.  And 
yet»  among  heathens,  the  blood  was  almost  synonymous  with  sacrifice, 
because  it  was  the  chief  part  deroted  to  the  gods;  among  the  Hebrews, 
it  was  no  more  than  a  principal  feature;  it  was  indeed  of  paramount 
importance  in  expiatory  offerings;  but  in  holocausts  it  was  subordinate 
to  the  consumption  of  the  body  by  the  flames,  in  thank-offerings  to  the 
burning  of  the  fat  and  the  fat  parts;  it  had  in  these  two  classes  of 
sacrifice  force  and  significance  chiefiy  in  as  much  as  they  shared  the 
expiatory  character,  which,  howeyer,  they  did  but  collaterally  and  indi- 
rectly. The  blood  was  not  in  itself  considered  divine,  as  was  necese* 
arily  the  case  among  pagan  nations  which  supposed  the  rietim  to 
represent  the  deity;  it  was  holy  in  so  far  only  as  it  pointed  to  the  life 
(lffz>i)  of  the  offerer,  who  sought  safety  and  sanctity  by  surrendering 
another  life  (VDJ) ;  it  was  in  erery  respect  a  symbol,  it  had  no  real 
power,  since  man  was  regarded  as  a  creature  essentially  different  firom 
the  victim  towards  which  he  occupied  no  dose  or  cosmical  relation,  the 
one  being  merely  a  living  breath  (rm  VDJ),  the  other  a  rdlex  of  Ood 
Himself.*  The  bloody  sacrifices  were  certainly  regarded  as  most  valu- 
able, but  the  l^oodless  offerings  were  in  every  way  deemed  as  acceptable 
from  those  who  conld  afford  no  more ;  and  on  many  important  occasions, 
both  private  and  public,  they  were  prescribed  not  as  mere  subsiitntes, 
but  as  the  regular  and  ordinary  oblations.  The  Hebrew  name  for  of- 
fering (p^)  means  simply  ffi/t,  and  includes  indifferently  the  bloody 
and  the  bloodless  kinds.' 

Again,  those  two  classes  of  sacrifice  which  manifest  the  highest 
degree  of  self-abnegation  and  of  humility,  the  holocausts  and  the  ex- 
piatory offerings,  were  particalarly  frequent  and  indeed  predominated 
among  the  Hebrews,  while  they  occupied  a  very  subordinate  place  among 
most  other  nations,  and  were  all  but  unknown  among  many.  The  latter 
presented  offerings  more  generally  either  to  conciliate  the  fkvour  of  the 
deity,'  or  to  express  gratitude  and  joy  for  benefits  received;  they  were 


1  It  can,  therefore,  not  be  asserted 
that  the  Alosaic  and  the  heathen  sacri- 
fices perfectly  agree  in  respect  to  the 
meaning  of  the  blood  {B&hr^  Symb.IT. 
363);  as  if  to  oppose  and  to  eradicate 
such  opinion,  the  Pentateuch  admitted 
bloodless  oblations  even  for  sin-offer- 
ings: the  chief  distinction  between 
both  systems  was  naturally  and  most 
strongly  reflected  in  tlie  meaning  of 


the  blood,   the   principal  element  of 
sacrifice.  >  See  Sect  V. 

s  Hence  several  gods  and  especially 
Zeus  bore  the  epithet  ^«JU/foc  (pla- 
cabilis),  Xcn,  Anab.  VII.  vui.  4 ;  Paw 
san,  I.  xxxvii.  4;  11.  ix.  6;  II.  zz.  1; 
TAuc^d,  I.  126.  M&nter  (ReL  der  Karth. 
p.  9)  identifies  improbably  ^iJU/ioc 
withpo,  and  he  has  been  readily 
followed  by  other  etymologists. 
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actuated  hj  worldly  considerations;  they  looked  to  the  promotion  of 
their  material  welfare  only;  they  followed  the  dictates  of  necessity  and 
often  the  impulses  of  coretousness.  The  prayers  which  accompanied 
the  sacrifices  of  the  Hindoos  mostly  concerned  temporal  and  selfish 
boons,  such  as  life,  posterity,  wealth,  annihilation  of  enemies,  especially 
the  destruction  of  the  followers  of  other  creeds,  or  protection  against 
OTil  spnrits.  ^  Not  unfirequently  they  attributed  to  the  sacrifices  magical 
powers  which  compelled  the  deity,  even  against  its  will,  to  grant  the 
demanded  fayours. 

It  is  indeed  highly  probable  that  burnt-offerings  formed  a  fexy 
early,  if  not  the  earliest  class  of  sacrifice  even  among  the  rudest  and 
most  untutored  nations ;  they  must  almost  exclusiyely  hate  prerailed 
among  those  who  regarded  the  sacrifices  as  presents  or  as  food  offered 
to  the  gods;  and  they  haTO  thus  been  characterised  by  ancient  and 
modem  writers.*  Consequently  they  are  indeed  occasionally  met  with 
in  heathen  literature;  as  among  the  Boeotians,  on  the  festiral  of  the 
great  Daedala  celebrated  every  sixty  years  ;^  among  the  tribes  in  and 
near  Titane,  not  far  from  the  Asopus,  where  the  entire  animals,  whether 
bulls,  lambs,  or  pigs,  were  burnt  to  Aesculapius;^  or  in  Patrae  at  the 
festival  of  Artemis  Laphria,  when  animals  of  every  kind,  as  wild  boars, 
stags,  and  roes,  wolves  and  bears,  were  thrown  alive  into  the  fiames, 
presenting  a  horrid  spectacle  of  agony;"  or  in  Persia,  where  the  elder 
Cyrus,  on  occasions  of  peculiar  splendour,  is  stated  to  have  offered  holo- 
causts of  bulls  to  the  highest  god  and  holocausts  of  horses  to  the  Sun;* 
or  among  the  Carthaginians,  in  whose  name  Hamilcar,  during  a  fierce 
battle  with  the  army  of  Syracuse,  burned  on  a  large  pyre  the  entire 
bodies  of  the  victims ;  '*  the  Athenian  citizens  seem  indeed  to  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  offering  holocausts  of  hogs,  especially  to  Zeus  Meili- 
Chios,  the  Atoner; "  yet  they  did  so  merely  for  personal  advantage  and 
in  emergencies  of  special  distress;  '^  and  in  a  similar  spirit  they  annu- 


«  Comp.  fFiisan,  Introd.  to  Ri^-Veda- 
Sanhita,  I.  p.  xxv ;  II.  p.  vi. 

•  Comp. Porp^.  DeAbsl.n.44  ('All 
theologians  agree  that  nothing  should 
be  tasted  of  sacrifices  presented  for  the 
sake  of  averting  misfortunes**:  but  ibid. 
V.4  proves  nothing,  at  is  evident  from 
a  careful  examination  of  the  passage); 
ffjffftn,  Astron.  Poet  IL  15  (Antiqui 
soliti  sunt  tolas  hostiat  in  sacrorum 
consumerc  flamma);  £.  Sckmitz  in 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Antiqq.  p.  999. 


*  PaiUttH.  ML  iii.  4. 
7  Paus,  II.  xi.  7. 

"*  See  Pans.  VII.  xviii.  8 ;  comp.  IV. 
XXX i.  7 ;  IHod,  Sic.  V.  4  l&v9tfotp  •• 

Ufi9ji)\  see  also  p.  187  notes  16—19. 

*  Xenoph,  Cyrop.  VnLiii.24;conip. 
ibid.  {34. 

«•  Herod,  VIL  167. 

It  Jen,  Anab.  VIL  viiL  4  {tU&w 

IS  Comp.  Xtn.  L  c« 


DOneS, *•   on   WOlcn    Ulieu    UUl   nine  ucj>u   nao  icit, 

the  intestines  enveloped  in  fat  and  covered  with  flo 
ancient  authorities  assert,  the  thighs  conduce  to  th( 
and  are  therefore  jostty  burnt  to  the  gods  who  bes* 
times  small  portions  of  all  the  limbs  were  added  e 
in  later  times  the  liver,  the  heart,  and  some  parts  n 
consumption.  The  Bomans,  following  nearly  the 
and  customs  as  the  Greeks,*^  burnt  the  intestii 
faYourable  by  the  haruspex,  and  portions  of  the  Umbi 
dough  of  kneaded  spelt-flour* '  or  strewed  with  bi 
dedicated  to  the  deity  the  skin  of  the  Tictim  suspi 


1  Polem.  Fragm.  ed.  Poller,  p.  140 ; 
comp.  Sirabo,  IV.  !▼.  5,  p.  198  (the 
Gauls  nartuiMnfaaaiwttq  noXoooiv  /o^- 
Tov  MM  tvlmp,  ififiaX^t^  tiq  avxov 
pncnffftuta  xoi  ^Q^  ftoPToZa  mm  av- 
&^Kovq  «loaatV«vr);  Piut.  Sympos. 
VL  viii.  1  (£f»v^vaiot  r^  KoleuarAUh- 
XiZ^  Srtt^  &vovat  B^vp^ttaxtt  tavf^ov 
fMaveit  Max€iM6ta9t»q  avxi6o(^99  — 
com  ipsa  pelle  —  Homavtovoiv). 

<  **Tainqaam  omnia  voraiitibus*' 
{Oulram,  DeSacrif.  1. 10,  p.  1 13) ;  comp. 
ApoU.  Mod.  Argon.  III.  1032  (ddaU- 
ror  mtto&tt^aeu);  Virg,  Aen.  VI.  253 ; 
Luektn^  De  Luct.  c.9;  Contempl.  c.22; 
comp.  SchdwMnm^  1.  c.  pp.  236,  237. 

t  ttFor  the  ordinary  sacrifices  of  the 
lemole.  the  feast  was  essential",  ob- 


\\[.AA%\Eurip 
Aen.  VI.  245, 

•  Comp.  Sc 
II.  p.  231. 

7  Horn,  11.  I 
Od.  in.  456—^ 
comp.  Besiod. 
t»tj^  ualtip); 
the  custom  of 
a  stratagem  o 
upon  Jupiter  Ci 
/^oW  ^vl*  at 
Itvna  &viiirti 

•  Euslath.  a 
femur,  fetus,  f 
crif.  pp.  438  « 

•  Horn.  Od. 
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or  throwing  it  oyer  the  statue  of  the  god. ' '  Concerning  the  Bab jlonianB 
the  apocryphal  epistle  of  Jeremiah  remarks,  that  their  priests  sold  and 
employed  the  sacrifices  for  their  own  ase»  or  that  their  wiyes  *laid  up 
a  part  of  them  in  salt"'^  The  Phoenicians,  though  reported  to  have 
primitiToly  burnt  the  sacrifice  entirely,  in  later  times  consumed  the 
larger  portions  of  it  themselfes.^*  The  Scythians  dOToted  to  the  gods 
*the  first-fruits  of  the  fiesh  and  entrails."  ^*  Among  the  Persians,  who 
shunned  all  burnt-offerings  as  offences  against  the  sacred  element  of 
fire,  nothing  except  a  little  fat  was  set  apart  for  the  deity  that  was  be- 
lieyed  to  require  only  the  soul  of  the  animal  which  dwells  in  its  blood.  ^^ 

The  Israelites,  on  the  contrary,  presented  bumi-offerings  so  con- 
stantly and  so  numerously  that  strangers  might  well  consider  and  repre- 
sent them  as  their  atdy  class  of  sacrifice,  *  *  which  fikct  is  the  more 
significant  as  their  holocausts  obyiously  partook  of  the  character  of 
sin-offerings.  ^*  And  yet  so  anxious  were  the  framers  of  the  Leyitical 
code  not  to  imperil  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Law  that^  whilst 
the  heathens  generally  presented  their  firstling-sacrifices,  wheroTer  they 
did  so  systematically,  as  holocausts,  because  they  offered  them  in 
submissiye  reverence  to  the  productiye  powers  of  nature,  the  Hebrews, 
lest  they  should  be  misled  into  pagan  notions,  were  commanded  to 
dedicate  them  to  the  Deity  as  thank-offerings  in  commemoration  of  a 
glorious  epoch  of  national  redemption.'* 

Again,  some  instances  of  expiatory  sacrifices  among  pagans  appear 
indeed  to  be  recorded.  It  is  true  that  the  Egyptians  presented  sin- 
offerings  rather  than  thank-offerings, '  ^  but  they  were  induced  to  offer 
them  not  from  an  impulse  of  penitence  or  a  conriction  of  unworthiness, 
but  from  fear  and  senrile  awe,  to  avert  a  dreaded  punishment  or  to 
expiate  it    Brahmah's  'tecrifice  of  creation'*,  when  calling  forth  the 


(cnida  exU  victimae  uti  mot  est  in 
marc  porricit);  Virg,  Acn.  V.  775  (cx- 
(aque  talsos  Porricit  in  flactns);  VI. 
253,  254 ;'  (hid.  Fast  IV.  935,  936. 

IS  Comp.  S^ubert,  De  Sacrif.  c.  20, 
p.  445.  On  the  costom  of  the  Kalmucks 
who  spread  the  hides  of  the  sacrificed 
horses  on  fitting  skeletons,  see^risiiii, 
Deutsche  Mythologie,  p.  384. 

H  Banicb  VL  28. 

IS  Comp.  Pcrpkyr.  De  Abst  IV.  15; 
Movers,  Opferw.  d.  Kaitbager,  p.  71. 

i«  Berod.  rV.  61,  o  Mock  ciSr  afk^r 

iT  See  Sirmko,  XV.  iiL  13,  p.  732; 


Berod.  IL  132;  Caiuli.  XC.  5.  Of  the 
piSt  offered  to  the  moon,  theEgyptiana 
"put  together  the  tip  of  the  tail,  with 
the  spleen  and  the  caul,  covered  them 
with  the  (kt  found  about  the  belly  of 
the  animal,  and  consumed  them  witli 
fire*'  (fferod.  IL  47). 
»  Comp.  JPw-pk.  De  Abst  IL  26, 

7ovM(S«  •  .  .  OV/  i9tuifi9V$  CIMT  XV&iP' 

ctir,  to— yfoPrrsc  ii  vnffc* . . .  dp' 
^Uam^  x^v  &v0lm9  Mrror  mtL;  sec 
p.  168  note  2.       >*  See  pp.  236,  237. 

so  See  IVeatise  on  Priesthood,  ch.UI. 

21  Comp.  Slmrpe^  Enrpt  Uyth.  and 
Egypt.  ChiietiaB.  pp.  52^  %%. 
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oniyerse,  is  represented  as  a  sin-offering;  bat  the  legend  on  the  subject 
is  too  singular  and  fantastic  to  be  of  practical  influence  or  moral  value; 
and  that  sacrifice,  like  its  anti-type,  the  horse-offering  or  Aswamedha,^ 
embodies  a  metaphysical  speculation  in  cosmogony  rather  than  an  ordi- 
nance to  regulate  a  religious  life.    The  sacrifices  offered  to  Kali,  the 
goddess  of  destruction  and  punishment,   have  indeed  an  expiatoiy 
character,  but,  '^as  her  revenge  consists  in  being  all-deyouring  time, 
the  expiation  is  not  of  an  ethical  but  a  cosmic  nature,  aiming  at  the 
conciliation  of  the  finite  and  transitory  with  the  infinite  and  eternal."' 
The  laws  of  Manu,  sanctioning  an  older  arrangement  of  the  sages,  direct 
the  propitiation  of  the  gods  for  involuntary  sins  possibly  committed, 
by  the  daily  performance  of  the  five  great  sacraments;'  but  they  leave 
it  indistinct  how  far  this  ordinance  was  prompted  by  fear  or  how  far 
by  a  yearning  after  purity  of  mind.    The  great  bull-sacrifice  offered  to 
Mithras,  the  mediator  between  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  was  certainly  an 
expiatory  offering;  but  it  was  presented  to  atone  for  the  original  sin 
of  Ahriman,  who,  by  killing  the  world-creating  or  primeval  bull,  called 
forth  the  evils  of  nature.^    Similar  results  will  be  apparent  firom  an 
analysis  of  other  alleged  cases  of  pagan  offerings  of  atonement.  Among 
the  Greeks,  they  were  not  even,  like  the  other  classes  of  sacrifice,  deemed 
to  form  a  necessary  part  of  divine  worship,  nor  an  essential  condition 
of  piety.*    Severed  from  the  higher  aspirations  of  the  soul,  they 
were  powerless  for  elevation  and  ennoblement  which  might  at  least 
result  from  holocausts  and  sin-offerings  prompted  by  a  sincere  con- 
viction of  the  heart's  sinfulness  and  an  anxious  desire  of  confessing  it. 
The  heathens  held  indeed  the  notion  of  the  goodness  of  the  gods  to 
whom  they  owed  all  useful  gifts,  but  they  were  strangers  to  the  notion 
of  the  holiness  of  the  Deity,  which  forms  the  centre  of  Hebrew  theology; 
they  presented  therefore  indeed  thank-offerings,  but  could  not  be  fami- 
liar with  true  sin-offerings  in  which  the  system  of  the  Hebrews  culmi- 
nated.   They  looked  upon  moral  evil  simply  as  the  result  of  human 
weakness ;  whereas  the  Hebrews  viewed  it  in  humble  contrast  to  Divine 
perfection.  They  entertained  and  uttered  principles  directly  opposed  to 
those  which  give  birth  to  expiatory  sacrifices ;  they  encouraged  proud 
self-consciousness  (/If  T'aZov^ia),  and  praised  it  as  divine;  *as  it  behoves 


>  Manu,  XL  261 ;  see  p.  89. 
s  B&hr,  Symb.  IL  223. 
s  ifoJiM,  UI.  69;  corop.  chapt.  XI; 
tee,  however,  supra  pp.  66 — 70. 

*  B&hr,  1.  c.  p.  227. 

*  Evaifitia;  see  the  classification  of 
Porphyry,  p.  2  note  2 ;  comp.  Bcmays, 


1.  cpp.  106, 107('*die  Suhnopfer,  "wicsic 
nach  Ausweis  der  gri^h.  Religions- 
gesch.  diejungsteu  sind,  nahmen  wcder 
im  Volksbewusstsein  noch  im  5ffent- 
lichen  Leben  einc  den  &ltem  Opfcrn 
ebenbikrtige  Stellung  ein,  and  wurden 
nichl  zur  GoUesvcrelirunggerechuet**). 
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Zea8",  obsenres  Chrysippus,  Ho  know  that  he  is  great  in  himself  and 
in  his  life,  and  to  speak  highly  of  his  own  worth, ...  so  it  behoTOS  all 
good  men  to  do  the  like,  convinced  that  Zens  is  not  siq^erior  to  them**;* 
and  with  still  higher  pride  and  moral  self-snfBciencj,  Aristotle  remarks, 
'Magnanimous  (fUYalwffyxos)  is  he  who  estimates  his  own  worth  highly; 
for  he  who  makes  too  low  an  estimate  of  it^  is  a  fooL"^ 

MoreoTOr,  the  sacrifices  of  the  Hebrews  were  distinguished  by 
greater  earnestness  and  solemnity;  the  imposition  of  the  hand,  the 
burning  of  the  whole  or  of  a  part  of  the  victim  on  the  altar,  and  above 
all  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  so  significantly  appointed  and  varied, 
nay  the  very  meals  in  the  holy  place,  whether  held  by  the  priests  Ho 
remove  the  sin  of  the  people",  or  by  the  Israelites  with  their  households 
and  their  poorer  guests,  all  these  rites,  rigidly  fixed  and  enforced,  and  partly 

• 

carried  out  by  the  suppliant  himself,  were  designed  to  fiU  his  mind  with 
awe  and  reverence,  and  no  doubt  produced  those  feelings  as  perfectly 
as  the  gross  form  of  worship  by  sacrifice  in  any  way  permitted.  Thus  Theo- 
phrastns  could  be  misled  into  the  error  of  asserting  that  the  Jews  fasted 
whenever  they  sacrificed,*  and  that  they  used  at  their  oblations  much 
honey,  so  extensively  employed  at  the  heathen  offerings  for  the  dead.* 
Sacrifices  were  deemed  so  essential  among  the  Hebrews,  that  scarcely 
any  holy  or  solemn  act,  or  any  important  event  or  occurrence  was  left 
without  them;  for  they  were  meant  not  only  to  satisfy  the  religious 
wants  of  individuals,  but  to  foster  an  active  and  healthful  communion 
between  Qod  and  the  whole  chosen  people^*—  between  the  Ruler  who 
grants  boons  and  pardon  and  the  nation  that  looks  to  Him  as  the  source 
of  all  power  and  holiness. 

XXI.  ON  HUMAN  SACRIFICES  IN  GENERAL. 

As  sacrifices  primitively  originated  in  the  desire  to  conciliate  the 
gods  by  offerings  held  dearest  and  most  precious,  it  cannot  be  sur» 

""TWirbc  Stoic.  Repugn,  c.  13,  m^nt^  TSce  p.  141.   Tboluck  (1.  c  p.  91) 

xf  J  it  n^JM9$  otft9vrto&<u  in*avxf  finds  the  same  character  of  earnestness 

cff  wai  xm  pUt  uai  /tt^wr^oferv . . .  oikm  implied  in  the  eircamstance  that  most 

x9Hdya&oZq  jfdatxavra  ;r^c^«f«,  xar  of  the  victims  were  slaughtered  at  the 

•i&h  ir^ff/o#i/vo«c  vni  xov  JU^.  "cheerless**  or  northern  side  of  the  altar. 

7  ArittoL  Ethic.  Niconi.  Vll.  iii.  3,  which  is  however  improbable  (see  p. 

/fffaIot^/«C  i  fitfolmv  avxw  itl^tHw,  174;  eomp.  also  p.  254). 

alfq  mrir^^tf  uax*  ^W  avxi  <*  Hence  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 

jrof^,  n^&to^;  comp.  ibid.  {  7,  o  f  the  Hebrews  (VIL  12)  might  weU  say, 

ilaxxirttvij  ali09  #i#«^ttf/oc ;  and  {  9,  ^he  priesthood  being  changed,  therr 

ilii  iii  furnXmp  iavx&w  oIm?  a(«oc  is  made  of  necessity  a  change  also  in 

i»r,  xou  ^dltoxa  xmw  ^tyiexmw,  nt^  iw  the  Law**(/itrac«^<^»#n|c  T^t^K  i'^' 


fMlsvxa  i»  tXti.  ovrvc  it  4*^f  s^f  mi^  s^#iov  fi 9xa^90€^ 

•  See  p.  168  note  2.  fhtwmy 
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prisingtofindihat,  for  a  long  time,  hnman  sacrifices  were  nearly  co-exten- 
siyewith  sacrifices  in  general  Not  content  with  presenting  their  choicest 
property,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  untutored  nations  slaughtered 
in  honour  of  their  deities  human  beings  prized  as  the  noblest  work  of 
creation,  and  in  many  respects  kindred  with  the  gods  themselves.  It 
may  be  that  very  rude  tribes,  steeped  in  ignorance  and  barbarism,  regarded 
the  immolated  men  actually  as  food  laid  before  their  dimities,  since 
all  oblations  were  commonly  looked  upon  in  the  same  light:  thus 
Bacchus  was  beliered  to  delight  in  the  raw  fiesh  of  human  yictims, ' 
who  in  Chios  and  Tenedos  were  offered  to  him  cut  into  pieces.'  Again, 
seyeral  nations  may  have  sacrificed  men  because  they  were  themselves 
in  the  habit  of  eating  human  flesh,'  and  people  usually  shared  with 
their  gods  their  most  delicious  food«^  Nor  is  it  quite  impossible  that 
some  tribes  introduced  the  custom  of  human  sacrifices  at  first  in  times 
of  distressing  famine  or  hopeless  siege,  when  necessity  and  despair  led 
them  to  taste  the  fiesh  of  their  dead  or  killed  fellow-men;*  and  that 
then,  having  acquired  for  it  an  unconquerable  appetite,  they  offered 
it  to  their  gods  as  the  most  exquisite  dainty.*  But  all  these  motives 
can  have  operated  in  exceptional  cases  only.  As  a  rulOi  men  offered  up 
their  fellow-beings,  because  they  regarded  them  as  the  "finest  of  all 
sacrifices*'^  or  *the  best  of  all  seeds",*  as  the  noblest,  most  acceptable 
and  most  perfect  means  of  divine,  veneration.*   For  human  sacrifices 


1  He  hence  bore  the  epithets  mfufoxij^, 
mfMto^,  tifiopdyoq  or  dvO^^nof^eU' 
ari/c;  comp.  alto  aiyo^/oc,  u^^yoq 
(/Vii/.Them.  13;  Arist  9;  Anton.  24; 
Pausan,  HI.  xv.  7 ;  Porphjpr,  Abst  11. 
55;  Aelian,  N«t  Anim.  XII.  34) ;  see  p.  G ; 
comp.^^miaiiJi,  Gottetdienstl.  Alterth. 
der  Griechen,  p.  121 ;  Creuzer,  Symb. 
lY.  94,  188;  Hartimg,  Reli^on  und 
Mythologie  der  Griechen,  III.  30;  see, 
however,  SehOmanM^  Griech.  Alterth.  11. 
213,240,241 ;  the  metaphorical  phrase 
oM^coc  iam  ji^i/a  (Bom.  II.  Y.  289, 
etc)  does  not  refer  to  sacrifices. 

>  PorpAyr.  De  Abst  II.  55;  comp. 
Pausan.  X.  ziv.  2;  Diod.  Sic.  V.  83; 
Jeikm,  Var.  Hist  XUI.  2. 

s  Comp.  Parpk.  L  c  IL  8;  Pliuy  ob- 
serves, the  difference  is  but  small 
between  sacrificing  human  beings  and 
eating  them  (Hist  Nat  VOL  2;  comp. 
JV.  26;  VI  20). 


4  Comp.  H'o^,  Vermlschte  Sehrif- 
ten,  p.  270 ;  GMiiany,  Menschenopfer, 
p.  104. 

»  Comp.  Lev.  XXVI.  29 ;  Dcut  XXVllI. 
53-^5,  57 ;  2  KL  VI.  25—30 ;  Jer.  XIX. 
9;  Lament  U.  20;  Joseph,  Bell.  Jud.V. 
X.  4;  xiii.7 ;  Appian,  Iberik.  96;  comp. 
Cels,  Hierob.  0.  30—34;  see  m/ra 
Sect  XXV. . 

•  Comp.  ytfVM.  XV.  87, 88, 93— 103; 
Porphyr.  De  Abst  IL  56,  57 ;  see  also 
VaUr.  Max.  VIL  vL  3. 

7  n  aaJUUoror  ^/usri»r,  Heliod. 
L31. 

•  Farroap.Angustin.Civ.Dei  VU.19, 
Deinde  ideo  dicit  a  quibusdam  pueros 
ei  solitos  immolari,  sicut  a  Poenis,  et 
i  quibusdam  etiam  mi^ores,  sicut  a 
Gallis,  quia  omnium  seminum  optimum 
est  genus  kumanum. 

•  Pha.  De  Supcrst  c.  13  (^<#t^  . . . 
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proTailed  most  among  communities  that  had  considerably  advanced  on 
the  path  of  ciTilisation  and  had  commenced  to  speculate  on  the  subtler 
problems  of  religion.  They  were  not  merely  presented  on  account  of 
their  awful  grandeur  or  their  heroic  self-denial,  but  because  man  was 
conceived  as  the  most  superior  part  of  creation,  as  an  epitome  of  univer- 
sal  life,  which  he  represents  in  its  highest  and  richest  form,  or  as  a 
Vicrocosmos.'* '®  Thus  closely  connected  with  the  centre  of  paganism, 
and  expressing,  in  an  intensified  manner,  the  deepest  of  the  current 
▼lews  on  the  nature  of  the  gods  and  on  their  relation  to  mankind,  they 
were  not  at  once  abolished  as  refinement  advanced;  they  could  in  fact 
vanish  only  with  paganism  itself.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  singular 
interest  to  survey  the  extent  to  which  human  victims  were  slain, 
and  to  examine  the  motives  which  prompted  and  the  emergencies  which 
claimed  them:  snch  enquiry,  forming  an  instructive  no  less  than  melancholy 
chapter  in  the  history  of  human  aberrations,  strikingly  illustrates  the 
fearful  enormities  to  which  religious  zeal,  however  earnest  and  single- 
minded,  is  liable,  unless  guided  by  enlightened  thought.  We  shall  thus 
have  an  opportunity  not  only  of  completing  our  sketch  on  sacrifices, 
but  of  examining  the  question,  much  debated  even  in  our  time,  whether 
and  in  what  degree  human  sacrifices  were  practised  by  the  Hebrews* 

1.  The  occasions  on  which  they  were  offered. 

The  paramount  sacredness  attached  to  human  sacrifices  is  manifest 
from  the  fact  that,  though  presented  for  nearly  every  religious  purpose, 
they  were  chiefly  chosen  for  expiatory  offerings.  They  formed,  therefore, 
in  many  lands,  an  essential  part  of  the  public  or  state  worship.  Based 
upon  the  belief  that  propitiation  of  the  gods  is  necessary  even  if  Individ 
dual  offences  be  not  manifest,  they  were  repeated  at  regular  intervals,  to 
expiate  the  guilt  that  might  rest  on  the  nation,  and  to  mark  anew  phase 
in  the  religious  life  of  the  community.  They  are  therefore  indeed  found 
to  be  most  prevalent  among  savage  and  barbarous  tribes:  theThracians 
and  Scythians  immolated  men  chiefly  to  Diana;  *  ^  the  Bassari  in  Thrace 
who  came  into  contact  with  the  Taurians  and  imitated  their  habits,  ate 
the  flesh  of  the  men  they  sacrificed,  and  are  said  to  have  thereby  been 
maddened  to  such  sanguinary  rage  that  they  attacked  and  devoured 
each  other;*'  among  the  Zulus  in  Zulnland  'human  victims  are,  on 
certain  occasions,  either  killed  or  buried  alive**;''  and  the  kings  of 


wai  U^tf^yiap  rovriyr  vo^tl^rraq),  1.  c.  p.  37. 

«•  Comp.  BHAr,  Symb.  II.  333.  »  Colenso,  Abrahams  Sacrifice,   a 

11  fferoiLTV.  %2\  Porphyr,  DeAbtt.      Sermon,  p.  2. 


n.  56;  lafcm,  De  Sacrif.  14. 


W  *J\J         \/AV/UV«T  WV/Vkl^VK 


Dahomey  itself.'  Human  offerings  were  no  less  frequent 
barbarous  nations;  theDumatheni  in  Arabia  sacrificed  a  g 
and  buried  her  under  the  altar,'  and  the  star-worshipper 
country  adored  Mars  in  a  temple  of  red  colour^  and  offered 
blood-stained  garments,  a  warrior  by  throwing  him  int 
Oauls  followed  the  rite  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  chi 
of  Hestns  (Mars)  and  Teutot  (Mercury);*  the  old  Teuto 
sparing  in  offerings,  presented,  on  certain  days,  human  Wet 
(Mercury);^  the  Semnones,  the  most  powerful  section  of  t 
the  Frieses  slaughtered  a  man  annually  at  their  chief 
Bedarii,  a  Slavonic  tribe,  worshipped  their  principal  deity 
only  with  bulls  and  sheep,  but  with  men;*  the  Pomerai 
harrest  feast,  immolated  to  their  god  Swantowit  a  stran( 
for  the  purpose;  '*  the  old  Swedes,  eyery  nine  years,  on  tl 
nal  festival  celebrated  for  nine  days,  offered  nine  male  an 
chief  species,  together  with  one  man  daily;*'  the  Dane 

1  Though  (he  Eoropaeani  heard  of  *  Porphyr.  Abstiii.  I] 

it  first  about  the  year  1710.  «  ^  Norberg^  Lexid.  p. 

'  Coinp..FKr/oii,  A  mission  to  Gelcle,  '  Getenius,  Jesaia,  11 

king  of  Dahomey,  1.345;  11.26;  seethe  •  Caes.  Bell.  Gall.  \ 

descriptions  ofNorris,  Wallon,  Forbes,  Fonteio,  X  (31);  Luem 

and  Burton,  L  c.  L  348#^.;  U.322iqq.  145;  ID.  403—405;  I 

The  king  of  Dahomey  himself  observed  2 1 ;  Teriuii.  Apolog.  9. 

in  the  course  of  a  long  speech,   "If  I  "*  Comp.   Tacii.  Ge 

neglected    this    indispensable    duty.  North.  Antiqq.  ch.  VI. 

would  my  ancestors  suffer  me  to  live?  *  Tacit  Germ.  39; 

Would  they  not  trouble  me  day  and  scbenopfer,  pp.  109,  IJ 
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eyery  nine  years  in  their  capital  Lederan,  sacrificed  to  their  gods  99 
horses,  99dog8,  99  cocks,  99  hawks,  and99men;^^and  the  Mexicans,  on 
the  festival  of  the  groat  Tlaloc,  drowned  a  hoy  and  a  girl  in  a  lake,  while, 
on  other  occasions,  they  slint  np  three  boys  in  a  cavern  and  left  them 
there  to  die  of  starvation.  ^ '    Bnt  the  hideous  custom  took  also  root 
among  nations  capable  of  a  higher  civilisation:  the  Egyptians  annually 
during  the  dog-days  burnt  alive  in' the  town  of  Ilythia  (L  e.  Lucina) 
red-haired  men,  called  Typhonic,  and  scattered  their  ashes  in  the  air;  ^^ 
and  in  Heliopolis  they  are  reported  to  have  for  many  generations  killed 
daily  three  men  at  the  altar  of  Juno;  ^'  the  Hindoos  regularly  sacrificed 
some  of  their  fellow-men  to  Narayana*^  and  to  Kali,  the  awful  personi- 
fication of  the  destructive  and  avenging  power  of  Shiva,  *^  though  the 
laws  ofManu  never  mention  human  sacrifices;*^  many  Asiatic  tribes 
presented  them  in  the  service  of  Mithra,  the  god  of  the  Sun;  ^^  the  Phoe- 
nicians and  most  of  their  colonists,  especially  the  Carthaginians,  prac- 
tised the  burning  of  their  children  to  Saturn  (Cronos  or  Moloch)  to  a 
frightful  extent,  besides  killing  human  sacrifices  generally ;  '^  the  Syrians 
in  Laodicea  offered  every  year  a  virgin  to  Minerva,'*  the  people  of 
Falerii  inEtruria  one  to  Juno,''  the  Phocaeans  a  man  to  Artemis  Tan- 
ropolos,-^  the  Salaminians  to  Agraulos  the  daughter  of  Cecrops,  and 
later  to  Diomedes,^^  the  Cretans  and  Rhodians  to  Saturn, '^  the  people 
of  Chios  and  Tenedos  to  Dionysos  Omadios,'^  the  Cyprians  from  the 


>2  None,  1.  c.  p.  271;  Grimm,  1.  c. 
p.  29;  comp.  supra  p.  S9. 

IS  GhUiany,  Mciischeiiopfcr,  pp.  233, 
234.     «<  Plut.  Do  Isidc,  c.  73 ;  sec  infra, 

>*  Porph.  Abst.  II.  55 ;  see  infra, 

1*  CoUbrooke^  Atiat.  Research.  VIII. 
p. 430.  "  IMd.  V.37U^^. 

i>  In  Ramayatia  (I.  46)  occurs  one 
instance  which  is  probably  mythical. 
In  Hitopadcsa  (Book  HI,  fab.  S,  trausl. 
by  Max  Mullcr,  pp.  134—138)  it  is 
related  that  the  goddess  of  fortune  de- 
manded the  son  of  Viravara,  the  faith- 
ful servant  of  king  Sudraka  for  an  atone- 
ment if  she  was  to  remain  propitious 
to  the  monarch ;  but  this  narrative  bears 
internal  evidence  of  being  a  fiction; 
see  n^ra  p.  350. 

t9  SacraL  Hist  £ccl.  lU.  2;  comp. 
Cremzer^  Symb.  I.  258. 

20  See  Sect  XXllI;  comp.  Euscb. 
Praep.  Ev.  IV.  xvi.  G  (ovd'/r  Ka^xT 


fio&VTOvntr^  d).Xa  xara  ntf^odop  t^ 
tov  voftifiov  /a^«y  M^^f^lQ  ifitvliop 
dti  alfta  ft€urovat  n^q  tovq  fimfiovq) ; 
Orat  in  laud.  Constant  c.  13;  SiLJtaL 
lY.  770  (Urna  reducebat  miserandos 
annua  ca>us) ;  iVm.  H.  N.  XXXVL  5(12, 
ad  quern  —  Hcrculem  —  Pocni  omni- 
bus annis  humatia  sacrificaverant 
victima);  sec  also  Creuzer,  Symb.  IL 
457,  458;  Tertuii.  Apolog.  c.  9. 

St  Porphyr.  De  Abst  11.  56. 

»  Plut.  Parall.  35  {iw  naq^hw  xji 

"  Euteb.  Praep.  Ev.  IV.  xvL  11; 
PyihocL  ap.  Clem,  Alex,  Protrept  p.  12. 

s«  Porphyr,  Do  Abstio.  II.  54. 

»  Porph,  \,  c.  II.  54-^6;  comp./ai/. 
Firm,  p.  9;  Atimnat,  c.  Gent  p.  21  C, 

roK  xin990VQituq  avthv  ildamortQ, 
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time  of  Teacer  to  Jupiter,  ^  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Lencae  to 
Apollo,^  others  to  Neptune  as  a  propitiatory  offering,'  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians to  Mars/  and  the  Athenians  to  Zeus,  and  after  the  time  of  Ljkaon^ 
to  Apollo,  in  whose  honour,  on  the  great  expiatory  solemnities  of  the 
Thargelia,  or  summer  festival,*  whether  annually  or  only  in  times  of 
misfortune  and  danger,^  two  persons  called  ^a^tMtxo/,  healers  or  puri- 
fiers,* and  fed  for  the  purpose  by  the  state,'  one  on  behalf  of  the  men  and 
the  other  on  behalf  of  the  women,  the  one  with  a  garland  of  black,  and 
the  other  of  white  figs  round  the  neck,  were  led  out  of  the  town  to  the 
sound  of  fiutes  and  with  the  recital  of  penitential  hymns,  and  beaten  on 
the  way  with  rods  of  fig- wood,  and  then  either  hurled  down  from  rocks, '  * 
or  burnt  as  a  lustration-^sacrifice,  on  flineral  piles,  and  their  ashes 
thrown  into  the  sea  and  scattered  to  the  winds.  ^  * 

But  if  some  great  transgression  seemed  likely  to  provoke  the  wrath 
of  the  gods,  human  sacrifices  were  at  any  time  offered  as  an  extraordi- 
nary atonement  They  were  deemed  particularly  essential  when  the 
offence  was  public  and  concerned  the  whole  community.  The  Athenians, 
having  been  afBicted  by  a  plague  which  they  believed  to  be  owing  to 
the  pollution  contracted  in  the  matter  of  Cylon,  Epimenides  purified 
the  town  by  immolating  two  young  men,  Cratinus  and  Ctesilius,  who 
had  offered  themselves  spontaneously.  '^  The  Athenians  sent  every  year 
seven  young  men  and  seven  virgins  to  Crete  as  a  tribute,  designed  to 
propitiate  the  gods  for  the  murder  of  Androgens  the  son  of  Minos.** 


1  Lactant.  1.  c.  I.  21. 
s  Strabo,  X.  ii.  9,  p.  452. 
s  Corop.  Suidas  snb  nt^l^t/^a  — 
cbrolvrf«Nr#c  ovrtK  iniXt^nv  rf  xor* 

^fitSr  Y990V  . . .  xoi  Qvxmq  iwipcdX^r  rj 
&aXaifojif  moapti  rS  Iloat^Smvt  &vaia9 
cLroT«vrv9T<c*  The  mythical  narratives 
quoted  by  Hartung  (Reli^.  a.  Mythol. 
derGrieeh.  II.  65—67)  relate  for  the  most 
part  not  to  sacrifices  in  the  proper  sense. 

*  Porphyr,  1.  c. 

»  Puusan,  Vm.  ii.  6. 

•  Diog,  Laert.  Socrat  II.  23  (44,  ort 
na&€U^9V9$  rip  tt^Uv  AB^pftdo^^  sal 
cip  ^A^9$n9  ytvio&tu  JuXt^l  |Kia«; 
comp.  Heiiod,  Op.  769;  Plat  Phaed. 
p.  586;  Suidas  sub  Ba^tjlia  —  ^re- 
/taC^ffvov  ^i  rod  &t^Z9  riyr  yij9, 

7  iVbaoiicriTC  rfc  xihtrnq,  Tzetzti, 


>  That  is,  scape-goats. 

*  Suidas^    1.    c.    ^o^/iaacoi&c    co^ 

ncht^rf  iavtmw  ^^vw ;  comp.  Ariitoph, 
Equit.  1136,  mont^  ^fjf/ioa/ovc  c^rtK 
mtL  >«  MS/ier,  Dor.  I.  329. 

11  Tzetzes,  Chiliad.  V.  40,  41  (tiXmq 
nv^  uaxi*tu99  iw  IviloK  toSc  nfqlQt^ 
Kai  thi9  afto^op  t/c  &dXa9aaw  tf^w 
tk  ori^ovc);  Beiiad.  ap.  Pk&t.  Bibl. 
c.279,  p.  534 ;  EesyekAl.  p.  337 ;  comp. 
Hermann,  Gottesd.  Alteith.{60;  Sd^ 
wMnn^  L  c.  pp.  243,  434,  435;  Smiih, 
Diction,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Antiqq.  p. 
1120;  Harhmg,  1.  c.  IL  63. 

1*  Diog.  Laert,  Epimen.  3 ;  Aihenaeus^ 
Deipnos.  XIII.  78  (where  the  name  of 
the  second  victim  is  Apollodoms). 

1'  PhUarch,  Theseus  1 5  ;Quaestiones 
Graecae  35 ;  compare  also  Pauianioi^ 
n.  vil.  7. 
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The  inhabitants  of  Potniae  InBoeotia,  who  in  the  excitement  of  dmoken- 
ness  had  dain  a  priest  of  Dion  jsoa,  and  were  subsequently  Tisited  by 
a  pestilence,  sacrificed  annually  a  fine  youth  by  command  of  the  Delphic 
oracle.  *^  When  the  Carthaginians,  at  the  siege  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily, 
destroyed  many  graves  that  obstructed  their  military  operations,  and 
were  about  the  same  time  Tisited  by  a  yirulent  epidemic,  the  general 
Hamilcar  (or  Imiico)  appeased  the  gods  by  sacrificing  ^according  to 
the  paternal  custom*'  a  boy  to  Cronos.  *  *  When,  at  Some,  two  Vestal 
Tirgins  had  been  connoted  of  unchastity  (in  B.  C.  2 1 7),  the  books  of 
fate  directed  that  for  atonement  a  Oallic  man  and  woman  and  a  Greek 
man  and  woman,  be  let  down  alife  in  the  cattle-market,  into  a  place 
fenced  round  with  stone  and  already  before  used  for  human  sacrifices.  ** 

Similar  offerings  were  presented  when  a  glaring  crime  had  been 
committed,  especially  against  a  deity,  by  a  family  or  an  indiTidual, 
because  it  was  belieyedto  expose  thewholecommunity  to  dime  punish- 
ment As  Athamas,  the  son  of  Aeolus,  had  planned  the  death  of  his 
son  Phrixus,  the  oracle  commanded  that  the  eldest  of  his  race  should, 
as  an  expiation,  be  invariably  immolated  to  Zens^^  if  he  entered  the 
piytaneum  of  his  town  Alos  in  Achaia.  '*  When  Athamas  himself  was 
to  be  sacrificed  as  an  atonement  for  his  intended  crime,  Cytissorus,  the 
son  of  Phryxus,  rescued  him,  for  which  reason  his  descendants  became 
liable  to  the  same  penalty:  ^*  The  story  of  Agamemnon  and  his  daughter 
Iphigenia  at  once  occurs  to  every  reader.  At  Patrae  in  Achaia,  Komae- 
tho,  a  priestess  of  Artemis,  and  Melanippus  impiously  disgraced  the 
temple  of  the  goddess ;  to  appease  her  wrath  when  the  town  was 
smitten  with  famine  and  disease,  the  two  offenders,  and  then  annually 
the  finest  virgin  and  the  finest  youth,  were  sacrificed  to  her  honour.^* 
At  a  military  sedition,  Caesar  ordered  two  of  the  soldiers  to  be  publicly 
killed  as  expiatory  offerings  by  the  high-priest  and  the  priest  of  Mars, 
and  fixed  their  heads  before  the  Begia  Uartis.'* 

As  calamities  were  believed  to  be  the  consequence  of  sins  com- 
mitted against  the  gods,  and  therefore  to  require  expiation,  human  sacri- 
fices were  offered  to  ensure  the  cessation  of  signal  public  disasters. 
They  were  frequently  resorted  to  in  times  of  war  or  pestilence.  They 

14  Pausan.  DC.  viii.  2;  thoogb,  Uter,  «t  ffrrad.  I  c. 

Dionyf  us  was  content  with  a  goat  ^  Pausan.  YIL  six.  2. 

i»  Diad.  Sie.  Xm.  aS.  si  Pion   Cass.  XUIl.  24,  where  the 

It  Ih.  XXII.  57,  where,  however,  historian  reproYingly  adds,  that  Caesar 

Uvy,  to  mark  his  disapproval,  adds  was  authorised  in  this  deed  neither 

minime Romano sacro,  seep.  331  n.  16.  by  the  behest  of  the  Sibylline  books 

IT  Zshq  Aawvatto^.  nor  by  the  permissioD  or  command  of 

fEtrd.  YIL  197.  any  god. 
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were,  in  such  emergencies,  presented  by  the  Greeks,  and  also  by  the  old 
Italic  tribes,  especially  the  Sabines,  when  they  celebrated  the  so-called 
'holy  spring"/  and  all  domestic  animals'  and  all  children  that  had 
been  bom  between  the  beginning  of  March  and  the  end  of  April,  were  de- 
voted to  the  gods;'  in  Egypt,  where  persons  with  red  hair,  the  colour  of 
Typhon,  were  bomt;  among  the  Phoenicians,^  the  Gads,'  and  Tarioos 
other  nations.*  So  deeply  rooted  was  this  custom  that  even  Origen^ 
expressed  the  opinion,  that  at  periods  of  national  misfortune  the  Deity 
may  be  best  appeased  by  the  Toluntary  death  of  some  pious  man. 

From  such  conceptions  there  is  but  a  small  step  to  the  belief  that 
impending  dangers  may  be  averted  by  presenting  to  the  gods  the  most 
precious  x>ffering  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  bestow.  Hence  the 
Greeks,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  are  reported  to  have 
sacrificed  a  man  when  they  marched  out  upon  a  military  expedition;' 
and  though  this  practice  may  not  ha?e  been  regularly  carried  out  or 
universally  adopted,  an  apparently  historical  account  relates  that  The- 
mistocles  was  compelled,  before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  both  by  the  adnce 
of  the  priest  and  the  impetuous  demand  of  the  people,  to  sacrifice  three 
Persians  to  Dionysos  Omadios.'  Menelans,  when  detained  in  Egypt 
by  adverse  winds,  is  said  to  ha?e  seized  two  children  and  to  have  sacri- 
ficed them.  ^'  Phrixus,  the  son  of  Athamas  and  Nephele,  was  to  be 
killed  on  the  altar  of  Jupiter  to  avert  the  scourge  of  a  dearth.  *  ^  VHien 
Erechtheus,  the  king  of  Athens,  was  at  war  with  the  Eleusians  aided 
by  Eumolpus,  the  son  of  Poseidon,  the  oracle  promised  him  the  victory 
if  he  devoted  one  of  his  four  daughters  to  Persephone,  and  when  he  had 
slaughtered  the  youngest  of  them,  the  three  others  killed  themselves 
spontaneously  as  a  sacrifice.  ^'  Similarly  Marius,  having  been  defeated 
by  the  Cimbrians,  received  in  a  dream  the  assurance  of  success  if  he 
sacrificed  his  daughter  Calpumia;  he  did  so,  and  routed  his  enemies.  *' 


1  Vcr  sacrum,  Iroc  iffor. 

'  Swine,  sheep,  goats,  and  oxen. 

s  Dion,  Haiic.  1. 16;  I.iv,  XXII.  10. 

«  Euteb,  Praep.  £v.  IV.  16;  Justin. 
XVIIL  6  (quom  inter  caelera  mala  etiam 
pcste  laborarent,  etc.) ;  Or  as.  Adv. 
Pagan.  Histor.  IV.  6. 

»  Caes.  Bell.  Gall.  VI.  IC;  Serv.  ad 
Aen.  ill.  57.  ^ 

*  Porpkyr,  Dc  Abst.  II.  5G;  comp. 
2  Sam.  XXI.  1—9 ;  Num.  XV.  4. 

7  Contra  Cels.  I.  p.  349  ed.  Paris. 

•  Porpkyr.  De  Abttin.  II.  56;  Euseh. 
Praep.  Ev.  IV.  16. 


•  Plut.  Them.  1 3 ;  Arist  9 ;  Pelop.  21. 
<o   Herod,  11.   119  {Xafimv  r^q  dvo 

//roitfat);  comp.  Virg.  Aeo.  II.  116— 
1 19  (Sanguine  placastis  veotos  etc). 

11  ApoHod,  L  ix.  1;  comp.  Pamsan. 
I.  xziv.  2;  Plato,  Min.  315 C;  etc.; 
although  a  ram  was  accepted  instead 
(Apollod.  1.  c). 

»  Jpollod,  III.  XV.  4 ;  comp.  Piut. 
Parall.  20;  Stob.  Serm.  157;  the  story 
is  narrated  with  slight  variations  by 
Hygin.  Fab.  46 ;  comp.  also  Creuzer, 
Symb.  IV.  341.  »  PIm/.  I  c. 
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When  Idomeneas,  the  celebrated  Cretan  leader  before  Troy,  returned 
bome,  and  a  greaX  storm  arose  at  sea,  be  TOwed  to  Poseidon  to  sacrifice 
to  bim  wbateyer  be  sboald  meet  first  on  bis  landing;  be  saw  bis  own 
son  first,  and  be  offered  bim  to  tbe  god ;  bat  tbe  legend  —  eWdentlj  of  a 
later  origin  *^  —  adds  tbat  Crete  was,  in  consequence  of  that  sacrifice, 
risited  by  a  plague,  and  tbat  ibe  Cretans  expelled  Idomeneus  from  tbe 
island.*'  Wben  after  tbe  conclusion  of  the  first  Punic  war,  tbe  Oauls 
and  other  foreign  tribes  threatened  to  deluge  Italy  with  their  hosts,  the 
Bomans,  acting  upon  the  directions  of  tbe  Sibylline  books,  buried  a  Greek 
man  and  woman  and  a  Gallic  man  and  woman  aliye  in  tbe  cattle^maiket  *  * 
In  fact,  it  was  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  tbe  civil  or  military 
cbief  of  Borne  was  permitted  to  dedicate  to  tbe  gods  before  a  batUe 
any  soldier  be  might  select.  *^  Decins  declared,  ''It  is  tbe  privilege  of 
our  fiunily  to  serve  as  expiatory  oflSerings  for  averting  public  dangers.*'** 
Nero,  to  escape  the  calamities  supposed  to  be  foreshadowed  by  tbe 
portentous  appearance  of  a  comet,  killed  as  an  expiation  tbe  most  illus- 
trious men  of  Borne.  **  Whenever  tbe  Gauls  were  troubled  by  imminent 
dangers  or  harassed  by  anxieties,  they  sacrificed  or  vowed  to  tbe  gods 
human  victim^  believing  '^bat  the  deity  would  not  be  satisfied  for  tbe 
life  of  one  man  without  tbe  death  of  another;'*  on  such  occasions  some 
of  their  tribes  constructed  gigantic  figures  of  osiers,  and  filled  them 
with  men,  and  then  set  them  on  fire.'^  VHien,  at  the  approach  of  Anti- 
gonus,  the  auguries  taken  from  tbe  entrails  of  the  sacrificial  animals, 
were  alarmingly  unfavourable, 'the  Gauls,  to  propitiate  tbe  gods,  killed 
their  wives  and  children.'*  Tbe  old  Saxons,  before  entering  upon  an 
expedition  vowed  every  tenth  captive  as  a  sacrifice,  and  redeemed  their 


H  Comp./roiit.Od.UI.]91,]92;/>fdi/. 
Sic.  V.  79,  Jdofitria  mal  Mit^Upipf^ 

K«U  x$ftSw  a&avatmv. 

>»  SoT.U  Acn.I1.116;  UL  121,401, 
531 ;  X.  264 ;  SchoL  ad  Od.  Xlll.  259 ; 
comp.  also  the  parallel  of  Jephlhah 
and  bit  daoghter,  tee  Seet  XXIII. 

!•  PluL  MarcelL  3;'  yet  Plutarch  de- 
nounces the  act  as  barbarous,  inhuman 
and  not  Roman  (fia^fia^m^v...  iWyvlor 
mvL);  see  p.  329  note  16. 

17  Zfv.  Vin.  10,  lieere  consul!  dicta- 
torique  et  praetori,  qqum  legioncs 
hostinm  devoveat,  non  utique  se,  sed 
quern  velit  ex  legione  Romana  scripta 
civem  devovere. 


>*  Datum  hoc  nostro  generi  est  ut 
luendis  periculifi  publicis  piacula  simus 
(Liv.  X.  28;  comp.  Vlll.  10,  Deeius 
omnes  minas  periculaque  ab  Diis  su- 
peris  infertsque  in  se  unum  vertit) ; 
comp.  Pirn.  H.  N.  XXVin.  2  (3). 

<•  Suetan.  Nero  36. 

so  Cats,  BclL  Gall.  VI.  16  (qui  sunt 
adfecti  ^ravioribus  morbis  quique  in 
procliis  pcricolisque  ven»antur,  aut  pro 
victimis  homines  immolant,  aut  se  im- 
molaturos  vovcnt . . .  publiceque  ejus- 
dcm  generis  habent  institutaaacriflcia); 
DM.  Sic.  V.  31  (oT»y  ntfi  cmiy  ff 
fdlmr  iM&OMixtmptm*,  adding  ir«^- 
4o^or  uai  ojrttfror  Ij^eve*  wifUfi99). 

SI  JusOm.  XXVI.  2  (auspieU  belli  a 
parricidio  iadpieotes). 
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promise  with  great  pomp.  The  Goths  thoaght  yictory  in  battle  im- 
possible, unless  they  had  before  offered  a  human  sacrifice.  The  Pms- 
sians,  previons  to  commencing  an  engagement,  offered  through  their 
high-priest  (Criwe)  an  enemy  to  their  gods  Pikollos  and  Potrimpos.  And 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Tonga  islands  immolate  a  child  when  there  is 
dangerous  illness  in  the  family,  while  in  less  serious  cases  the  members 
of  the  house  cut  off  a  part  of  their  little  finger  as  an  atonement  to  the 
gods.  *  But  the  most  remarkable  instance  is  that  related  in  the  second 
Book  of  Kings.'  When  Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  was  severely  pressed  and 
besieged  inKir-Haraseth  by  the  Israelites  and  their  allies,  he  sacrificed 
publicly  on  the  walls  of  the  town  his  firstborn-son  and  heir;  and 
when  the  Hebrews  witnessed  this  act,  they  withdrew  from  the  city  in 
dismay  I  which  narratiTe  unmistakably  proves  the  notion  of  the  supreme 
efficacy  of  human  sacrifices  in  counteracting  dangers  to  have  not  only 
been  entertained  by  the  Moabites,  but  shared  by  the  Hebrews  in  the 
ninth  century.' 

If  Tictims  generally  were  considered  instrumental  in  ascertaining 
the  issue  of  uncertain  efents,^  human  yictims  were  deemed  especially 
fitted  to  disclose  the  hidden  future.  They  were,  therefore,  in  extraordi- 
nary cases  employed  for  diyination.  The  Gauls  took  their  auguries  for 
many  ages^  from  the  fall  of  a  slaughtered  man,  from  the  convulsions 
of  his  limbs  and  the  flow  of  his  blood,*  and  a  similar  practice  is  stated 
to  have  been  resorted  to  by  many  ancient  nations.^ 

The  same  means  of  worship  by  which  disasters  were  supposed  to 
have  been  obviated,  were  naturally  employed  for  evincing  gratitude  when 
deliverance  had  been  effected.    Human  victims  formed,  therefore,  not 


1  IFufike,  Gcschichtc  dcs  Hcidcn- 
thums,  I.  p.  HI.  s  Iir.26,  27. 

9  See  infi-a  Sect.  XXI11. 
«  Sec  p.  313  notes  15— IS. 

*  Diod,  Sic.  v.  31,  naUuf  rtvi  mu 

ntJiiCTtVMOttq, 

*  Diod,  Sie.  I.  c  (soi  nta^oq  tov 
nXtf^irroq  in  r^  jrri*aM*c  mm  rov 
cna^fftQV  cdfr  ntlSh  it*  di  rf  c  tov 
m^atoq  ^iSatm^  x6  fiilXop  roovot); 
Sirab,  rV.  i  V.  5,  p.  1 98  (ai^^^mnw  uar«^- 
oKitopihov  ntUoam^  tiq  rutov  a>a* 
/flii^  ifiurrevorrc  in  rov  9fadtaia/ftOv) ; 
Tacit  Ann.  XTV.SO  (nun  cniore  captivo 
adolere  aras  et  hominum  ftbris  con- 
siilere  deos  fas  habebant). 

7  Comp.  Pwrpk.  Abtt  U.  51   (|jr<. 


folpneu  foif  fidXXo9,  mq  9Cmi«,  rolq 
rovrwy  —  so.  men  —  anXayx^ot^  xa 
^iXXorra,  uai  noXloi  rSp  fia^fid^mv 
S$*dp&^iinm9  anXayx^vovrat);  Juven. 
VI.  55G,  557  (Pectora  pnllonim  rimatur 
et  cxta  catclli,  Interdum  eipueri) ;  Dion 
Cass.  LXXIII.  1 6  (IkTMyt— Didius  Julia- 
nus — di  ueu  jtciSIbc  ov/vovc  iff*  ftayr^' 
vevfutatv,  mq  nai  axoar^iittu  t$  r«fr 
^tXXorrmWt  tl  n^^d^o$  odrci,  ^vr^od- 
/inwc) ;  LXXIX.  1 1  (jitt4«lBc  arafia^ 
/ctto?  nai  ftayymPtv/iaatv  /^M/»troc); 
Lamprid.  HcUog-abal.  c.  8  (cecidit  et 
hnroanas  victimas  lectis  ad  hoc  pueris 
nobilibus ...  cum  inspiceret  extapucrilia 
etc.);  Socrai,  Hist  Eccl.  HI.  2;  comp. 
Hor,  Epod.  V.  83  sqq. ;  F,  Lindenhrog 
ad  Amm.  Marc.  XXIX.  9. 
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nnfreqaentlj  the  thank-offering  after  happy  erents  and  euccessfiil  wan.* 
Sextns  Pompejos,  having  landed  in  safety  after  a  violent  atorm  at  aea^ 
ordered  men  to  be  thrown  alive  into  the  waves,  together  with  their 
horses,  as  an  oblation  to  Neptune.*  The  people  of  Argos,  after  having 
taken  Mycenae,  dedicated  every  tenth  inhabitant  to  the  gods.  ^  *  After  the 
victory  over  L.  Antonios  and  the  capture  of  Pernsia,  Aagnstus  is  related 
to  have  sacrificed  300  senators  and  knights  on  the  altar  of  Caesar  as 
an  offering  of  atonement '  ^  The  Carthaginians,  havqig  defeated  Aga- 
thodes,  bornt  by  night  the  finest  prisoners  as  a  encharistio  offering  to 
the  gods.^'  At  the  conciosion  of  campaigns,  the  Assyrians  .offered 
captive  soldiers  to  their  god  of  war  NergaL  < '  After  the  battle  of  the 
Teatobnrg  forest,  the  Cherosci  sacrificed  a  large  number  of  prisoners, 
and  suspended  their  bodies  on  trees.  The  Saxons,  after  their  war  with 
Charlemagne,  killed  on  the  holy  Harx-mountain  all  the  FranUsh  pri- 
soners in  honour  of  their  god  Wodan. 

Next  to  expiation  and  thanks-giving,  human  sacrifices  were  most 
frequently  offered  in  commemoration  of  the  dead;  and  they  are  so  met 
with  in  the  most  different  countries  and  ages.  It  may  be  doubtful, 
whether  the  Egyptian  kings  in  early  times  sacrificed  foreigners  at  the 
grave  of  Osiris,  ^^  since  Herodotus  *  *  distinctly  denies  it  **  Nor  is  it  quite 
certain  whether  the  custom  of  consigning  to  the  grave  of  departed  per- 
sons their  best  and  most  attached  friends  can  in  all  cases  be  looked 
upon  in  the  light  of  a  sacrifice,  since  it  seems  frequently  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  different  meaning.  In  Dahomey,  in  former  times,  the  moment 
the  death  of  the  king  was  reported  in  the  palace,  the  women  began  to 


*  Aristomencs  of  Messene  is  by 
Euiebius  (Praep.  Ev.IY.  zvL  9)  related 
to  have  sacrificed  300  men  to  Jupiter, 
but  seems  in  reality  to  have  three  times 
offered  tlie  sacrifice  hecatoinphonia 
(iMatofi^rta)  customary  among  the 
Messeiiiaiis  from  early  times,  whenever 
any  one  among  them  had  killed  100 
enemies  (see  Pausan,  IV.  xix.  3). 

t  Dion  Cast.  XLVIII.  48. 

i«  Diod.  Sic.  XI.  65. 

11  Dion  Ca#f.XLVllI.  U;Sueitmius, 
August  c.  15  (scribunt  quidam,  tre- 
centos  ex  dedititiis  electos  utriutqae 
ordinis  ad  aram  Divo  Julio  extmctam 
Idibus  Martiis  hostiarum  more  macta- 
tos);  comp.  Propert.  EL  I.  xxii.  2,  3 
(Si  Pemsina  tibi  patriae  sunt  nota  sc- 
pnlcra  Italiae  duria  f uneia  temporibus). 


IS  Diod,  Sie.  XX.  65. 

IS  Comp.  2Ki.XVn.30;  Geitn.Qom. 
ikber  den  Jesaia  0.  345 ;  see  Sect  XXII. 

i«  Diod,  Sic.  L  88.  For  red-haired 
men,  such  ^ji  the  rite  required,  were 
but  rarely  found  among  tlie  natives  of 
Egypt ;  hence  the  fable  of  the  murder 
of  strangers  by  Butiris,  that  is  the  grave 
of  Osiris,  probably  originated;  Diod, 
Sic,  1.  c;  eomp.  also  Plui.  De  Isid. 
c.  73.  ift  n.  45. 

!•  Sir  a  Wilkinson,  in  hit  notes  on 
the  passage,  in  Rawlinson's  edition, 
shares  the  opinion  ofHerodoUu;  though 
even  he  is  obliged  to  admit  the  possi- 
bility *ihat  m  their  earliest  days,  the 
Egyptians  may  have  had  hnman  tacri- 
llces  like  the  (^kt  andothers** ;  eomp. 
{)S9flftz,Detcr.de  ilf^  AnIL  tamoDuV W 
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kill  themselves  and  one  another,  because  the  sovereign  mast  enter  Dead- 
land  with  royal  state,  accompanied  by  some  of  his  wives  and  eunuchs, 
singers  and  bards,  drummers  and  soldiers;  the  greatest  number  was 
500  persons;  and  this  custom  prevailed  through  the  African  continent 
to  the  south-eastern  country  of  the  Cazembe,  and  ifi  many  parts,  where 
a  much  larger  number  of  human  victims  was  demanded;*  at  present, 
theDahomans  celebrate  after  the  death  of  the  king  *the  grand  customs*', 
distinguished  by  .greater  splendour  and  bloodshed  than  the  "annual 
customs'*^^  those  held  in  1791  lasted  for  three  months,  from  January 
to  ICarch,  when  no  less  than  500  men,  women  and  children  fell  victims  to 
the  detestable  superstition.'  Of  many  analogous  instances  we  shall  only 
adduce  a  few  more.  In  Maabar,  a  province  of  India,  it  was  usual  upon 
the  death  of  a  king  and  when  his  body  was  burnt,  for  all  his  devoted 
servants  to  throw  themselves  into  the  same  fire,  "intending  by  this  act  to 
bear  him  company  in  another  life."^  Similarly  the  Scythians,  at  the 
funeral  obsequies  of  their  monarch,  buried  together  with  him  in  one  grave 
his  favourite  wives  after  they  had  been  strangled,  his  cup-bearer,  a  cook, 
a  groom,  a  page,  a  messenger,  and  horses,  besides  many  valuable  objects ; 
and  after  the  lapseof  a  year,  they  sacrificed  to  him,  under  peculiar  cere- 
monies, 50  of  his  best  servants  and  50  of  his  finest  horses.^  A  similar 
motive  must  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  fearful  usage  of  burning  the 
wives  in  the  funeral  pile  of  their  husbands,  a  usage  which  obtained 
among  the  Wends,*  the  Heruli,^  among  most  of  the  Thracian  tribes, 
where  the  wife  supposed  to  have  been  most  beloved  by  her  husband, 
was  slain  on  his  tomb  by  her  own  nearest  relation,  having  been  glorified 
both  by  men  and  women  for  a  distinction  eagerly  desired  by  all  wives,* 
and  especially  among  the  Hindoos.*   That  practice  is  hardly,  as  has 


1  See  Burton^  Mis^^ioii  to  Gclclc,  II. 
20, 23, 24 ;  compare  the  *'0yo  custonts** 
performed  at  Koma,  Burian^  l.c.1. 197 
—199.  >  See  supra  p.  325. 

s  Yet  the  acconnts  •'or2000  killed  in 
one  day,  the  canoe  paddled  in  a  pool 
of  gore**  and  other  tales  are  gross  ex- 
aggerations disseminated  from  hatred 
or  interest  (comp.  BurUm^  1.  c.  II.  19 — 
22,  335).  •'You  have  seen**,  said  the 
king  of  Dahomey  to  Commodore  Wil- 
mot,  **that  only  a  few 'are  sacrificed, 
and  not  the  thousands  that  wicked 
men  have  told  the  world  of**  (1.  c. 
p.  359);  compare  Sneigrave,  Voyage 
to  Guinea,  pp.  32—34,  where  it  is 


related  that  (he  King,  on  a  military  ex- 
pedition, sacrificed  4000  men  in  one 
province  alone. 

«  Mareo  Polo,  Travels,  III.  xx.  2. 

»  Herod,  rf,l\,n. 

•  Bonifac,  Ep.  ad  Ethelbald. 

7  Procop.  B.  Goth.  II.  14;  Grimm, 
Deutsche  RechtsalterthQmer,  p.  451. 

^  fferod.V.  5;  Cie.  Tusc.V.  27; 
Fat,  Max.  H.vi.  14;  Meia,  U.  2. 

t  By  the  well-known  suttee  (pro- 
perty meaning  a  pure  and  virtuous 
woman,  then  the  rite,  which  however 
was  originally  called  saha-gamana); 
in  some  cases,  burying  alive  was  sub- 
stituted for  boming  {Ward^  View  of 
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been  maintained,*^  of  purely  social  origin,  to  prerent  the  wires  from 
poisoning  their  husbands,  for  in  some  instances  the  sisters  of  the 
husband  devoted  themselves  to  the  flames;  much  less  was  it  prompted 
by  the  avariciousness  of  the  priests  coveting  the  jewels  with  which 
the  widow  was  decked,  for  she  burnt  herself  with  all  her  ornaments.  '^ 
However,  the  custom,  which  is  not  of  very  early  date  among  the  Hindoos, 
as  it  is  neither  mentioned  in  the  Tedas  nor  in  the  code  of  Manu,  was 
not  by  far  so  universal  as  has  frequently  been  asserted.  It  was  limited  by 
numerous  conditions.  First  the  act  was  to  be  completely  and  absolutely 
spontaneous,  not  urged  even  by  persuasion  either  on  the  part  of  the 
relatives  or  priests.  If  the  widow  refused,  she  was  by  no  means  regarded 
to  have  disgraced  herself,  but  continued  to  eigoy  general  respect  pro- 
vided she  carried  out  certain  ascetic  exercises,  was  xealous  in  piety, 
charity,  and  prayer,  and  remained  single  and  strictly  chaste;  *^  though, 
of  course,  the  wife  who  followed  her  husband  in  death,  was  extolled  by 
fervent  praises,  and  cheered  by  promises  of  eternal  felicity,  for  she  was 
believed  to  purify  not  only  her  consort,  had  he  even  been  guilty  of 
the  blackest  crimes,  but  also  his  and  her  own  paternal  and  maternal  an- 
cestors. *'  Again,  the  rite  was  interdicted  by  most  sects,  if  the  widow,  at 
the  death  of  her  husband,  happened  to  be  in  another  town,  since  both 
were  to  be  burnt  on  the  same  pile;  or  if  she  was  at  the  time  unclean 
or  pregnant,  or  believed  to  be  so,  or  had  little  children  who  required 
her  care.  If  all  those  circumstances  be  considered,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  the  usage  was  not  so  awful  in  reality  as  it  is  in  principle;  that, 
in  fact,  the  'martyrs  of  that  superstition  have  never  been  numerous**, 
as  Colebrooke  observes,  who,  writing  in  1 795,  adds,  *it  is  certain  that 
the  instances  of  the  widows'  sacrifices  are  now  rare;  on  this  it  is  only 
necessary  to  appeal  to  the  recollection  of  every  person  residing  in 
India,  how  few  instances  have  actually  occurred  within  his  knowledge.***^ 
But  the  idea  of  an  offering  of  expiation  iierformed  for  departed  relatives 
or  friends,  appears  distinctly  among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans.   Achilles 


the  History  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  1. 
p.  LXXI;  vol.  11.  p.  110;  Rhode,  Reli- 
giose Bildung  dcrHiiidus,  11. 471, -175). 

««  Diod.  Sic,  XVII.  91 ;  XIX.  33,  31. 

II  Comp.  in  general,  ifr/a,  II.  2;  Ct'c. 
Tutc.  v.  27;  Diod,  Sic.  II.  cc.;  Euseb. 
Praep.Ev.  VI.  10. 

>3  Manu,  V.  160—166;  comp.,  how- 
ever, Strabo  XV.  i.  62,  p.  714,  who 
states,  on  Uit*  authority  of  Aristobulus, 
that  '*the  women  who  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  this  custom  were  disgraced** 


(rcK  di^ijvxofuwvoaQ  fl{(to{ffSr) ;  or  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  Siculus  (XIX.  33), 
lliey  were  compelled  to  remain  widows, 
and  were,  as  de^^pisers  of  the  gods  {mq 
dotpovam),  for  ever  excluded  from 
sacrifices  and  other  holy  rites. 

ts  Bokiem,  Alt  Ind.  L  293—302; 
Bkode,  1.  c.  n.  469 — 175. 

i«  Essays,  p.  75,  edit  1858;  comp. 
Strabo,  I.e.  (jitt^  Tto$  ^^ovff«y  ^ijcl 
MM  an/sofaacMO/i/MK  ritq  fVfdUaq 
t9iq  d9$^mU9  dutuJin^ 
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threw  into  the  flmeral  pile  of  PatroclnSy  not  onlj  nnmeroos  cattle  and 
hones  and  two  dogs,  nor  onlj  jars  with  honey  and  oil,  but  also  twelye 
Toijana.^  Poljxena  was  sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  Achilles.  Alexander 
the  Oreat  killed  on  his  father's  tomb  the  accomplices  in  his  murder,  in 
order  to  propitiate  his  shades.  And  Amestris,  the  wife  of  Xerxes,  ordered 
twelye  men  to  be  bnried  daring  her  life-time  to  render  the  Hades 
propitioos  to  herseH '  At  Some  the  bowels  of  slaughtered  boys  seem 
occasionally  to  haye  been  offered  to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world,' 
But  more  frequent,  as  sacrifices  for  the  dead,  were  gladiatorial  combats, 
in  which,  if  none  of  the  fighters  died  on  the  spot»  at  least  blood  was 
required  to  flow.  So  the  three  sons  of  Aemilius  Lepidus  (in  B.  C. 
217)  caused  22  pairs  of  gladiators  to  fight  for  three  days  at  the  fiineral 
games  of  their  father;^  and  somewhat  later  Titus  Flaminius  eyinced 
his  filial  albction  by  instituting  for  three  days  a  combat  of  74  men.' 

But  human  sacrifices  were,  besides,  offered  on  any  extraordinary 
occasion  to  which  a  paramount  importance  was  attached.  The  Getae 
in  Thrace  were  in  the  habit  of  despatching  eyery  fifth  year  one  of  their 
number  as  a  messenger  to  Zalmoxis,  their  teacher  and  law-giyer,  with 
orders  to  let  him  know  their  wants  and  wishes:  the  man  appointed  by 
lot  was  thrown .  into  the  air  and  made  to  fall  upon  the  points  of  three 
jayelins ;  if  he  was  transfixed  and  died,  the  deity  was  supposed  to  be 
propitious,  if  not  he  was  accused  of  wickedness  and  considered  to  haye 
been  r^ected  by  the  god. '  Similarly  in  Dahomey,  wheneyer  the  monarch 
deems  it  desirable  to  conyey  to  his  forefathers  an  account  of  his  actions 
or  of  the  eyents  of  the  day,  howeyer  triyial  and  friyolous,  he  sends  a 
messenger  to  them  by  chopping  off  his  head,  in  which  manner  at  least 
a  thousand  yictims  fall  annually;^  and  at  times,  he  sends,  as  an  ocean 
sacrifice,  from  Agbome  a  man  carried  in  a  hammock  with  the  dress,  the 
stool,  and  the  umbrella  of  a  cabocceer;  a  canoe  takes  him  out  to  sea, 
where  he  is  thrown  to  the  sharks.* 

We  belieye  therefore  there  is  no  need  of  additional  proofis  to 
show  that  human  sacrifices  were  among  ancient  nations  yery  generally 
deemed  the  most  precious  and  the  most  acceptable  oblations  that 
could  be  presented  to  the  deity. 

1  Ham.  n.  XXm.  166—182;  eomp.  «  Lw.  XXm.  30. 

Firff.  Aen.X.  517— 520.  »  Liv.  XLl  33;  comp.  Scrp.  Aen« 

s  PImL  De  Sapertt  13;  comp.  the  UI.  67. 

expiatory  offering  of  Octavian  after  the  •  £erod.  IV.  94. 

capture  of  Penifia,  supra  p.  333  n.  11.  f  See  Bwrian,  Mission  to  Gelele,  U. 

s  Cic.  In  Faim,  c.  6  (quum  inferioram  24,  25 ;  comp.  p.  33 1 . 

animas  elicere,  quum  puerorum  extis  *  L.  c  IL  141. 
deos  maoes  maclare  toleas). 
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2.  The  persons  selected. 
As  human  sacrifices,  like  all  other  offerings,  wore  prized  in  pro- 
portion to  the  self-denial  which  thej  involved,  self-immolaiiou  was 
regarded  as  the  highest  and  most  glorious  offering,  since  man  cannot 
manifest  his  earnestness  and  religious  devotion  more  strikinglj  than  by 
delivering  up  his  own  life  to  move  the  will  of  the  gods.*    In  the  war 
of  the  seven  Argives  against  Thebes  under  the  leadership  ofPoljneices, 
Teiresias  or  the  Delphic  oracle  prophesied  the  victory  to  the  Thebsins 
if  Menoeceus,  the  chaste  son  of  Creon,  would  sacrifice  himself  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country  to  Mars  incensed  on  account  of  the  slaughter  of 
the  sacred  dragon  by  Cadmus;  and  Menoeceus  accordingly  killed  him- 
self outside  the  gates  of  the  town.*®    When  the  Athenians  under  king 
Theseus  waged  war  against  the  Peloponnesians  under  Eiirysthens 
because  they  refused  to  deliver  up  the  children  of  Hercules,  they 
received  from  the  oracle  the  assurance  of  conquest  if  one  of  the  hero's 
offspring  devoted  himself  to  Demeter;  upon  which  Macaria  the  daughter 
of  Hercule^  and  Deianira  offered  herself  spontaneously.  <  *  The  two  Greeks, 
who  at  the  purification  of  Athens  by  Epimenides  gave  themselves  up 
as  expiatory  offerings,  were  revered  as  the  rescuers  of  the  cityJ'  Even 
the  death  of  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae  was  later  conceived  as  a  spon- 
taneous sacrifice  for  the  safefy  of  Greece  in  consequence  of  a  divine 
oracle.  *'  The  Decii  ^  ^  and  M.  Curtins  *  *  were  for  their  pious  heroism  glori- 
fied as  the  saviours  of  their  country.  When  in  a  battle  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians against  the  Syracusans,  the  victory  seemed  to  incline  to  the 
enemy,  Hamilcar  threw  himself  into  the  flames  to  propitiate  the  ^ods.  ** 
Antinons,the  page  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  has  made  his  memory  famous 
by  precipitating  himself  into  the  Nile,  because  he  believed  that  his  death 
would  secure  the  success  of  his  master's  schemes.*^    In  all  parts  of 
India,  at  the  processions  of  the  image  of  Juggemauth,  enthusiasts  threw 
themselves  under  the  colossal  chariot  which  carried  the  god,  to  be 
crushed  by  the  ponderous  wheels,  either  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  or  to 
appease  the  deity;  and  though  this  practice  may  not  be  of  ver)' 
early  origin,  since  it  is  neither  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  nor 
later  travellers,**  it  obtains  to  this  day,  at  Orissa,  Serampore,  and 


•  Comp.  Philo,  De  Vict  13,  «ny^a- 
Ta»v  fd^  TO  niytotop  avroq  riq  ioxtr 
avrf  •!•  irtt^/M^  ntu  Wnxatm*, 

to  Eunp.  Phocn.  89S— 052 ;  ApoiM. 
111.  vi.  7 ;  Pausan,  IX.  xxv.  I ;  comp. 
IX.  xvii.  1 ;  SiaL  Theb.  X.  756  $qg. 

H  Eurip.  Heraclid.  40S— 007,  csp. 
531  (in^voa  uovu  cucovcfo),  547 — '»5I ; 
PuMi.  I.  xxxii.  G;  PM,  Felop.  21. 


»  See  supra  p.  .12S. 

IS  Piui.Vclop.  21 ;  comp. ir^fW. VII. 
223,  224.  t«  Sec  smpra  p.  331. 

1^  Lip.  VII.  G  (manum  nanc  In  coc- 
Inro,  nunc  in  patsntcn  terrae  hiaCnt  ad 
deos  manes  porrigentem  sedcvovisse). 

<«  fferoii,  VII.  1G7.  i?  I^tom  Cmu. 
lAIX.  11;  Spariian.  Hadrian,  e.  14. 
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elsewhere,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  British  anthorities,  and  it  is  so 
difficult  to  eradicate  chiefly  on  account  of  the  prevailing  conviction  that 
the  victim^  had  he  even  committed  the  foulest  crime,  becomes  spotless, 
yea  is  changed  into  the  god  Shiva  himself^  and  through  many  ages  eigoys 
divine  bliss  and  honour.^  An  eye-witness,  giving  an  account'  of  the 
festival  which  took  place  at  Serampore  on  the  6th  of  July  1 864,  describes 
the  chariot  as  avast  house  of  wood  seventy  feet  high  and  twenty  square, 
rising  tier  above  tier  to  the  idol's  throne,  and  loaded  at  every  stage 
with  Brahmins  and  gigantic  figures.  The  chariot  ''crushed  out  a  life 
with  every  revolution  of  its  hideous  wheels,  covered  as  they  were  with 
human  flesh  and  gore... The  Brahmins  looked  down  from  the  car  upon 
the  poor  wretches  with  perfect  unconcern,  and  were  even  signalling  the 
crowd  to  pull  again.*' '  The  voluntary  death  of  the  Hindoo  wives  on 
the  demise  of  their  husbands,  has  above  been  commented  upon.  Among 
the  old  Prussians,  the  custom  prevailed  that  the  high-priest,  having 
attained  a  certain  age,  burnt  himself  for  the  weal  of  the  people.* 
A  different  character  must  be  ascribed  to  the  instances  of  self-destruc- 
tion sanctioned  by  the  tenets  of  the  stoics,  when  life  seemed  to  be  a 
burden  or  a  disgrace,  or  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Hindoo  sages,  who, 
although  denouncing  suicide  as  a  rule,  deem  it  a  most  meritorious  act 
to  end  an  ignoble  life  of  disease  or  decrepitude  by  the  sacred  and 
purifying  flames  or  waves  which  secure  to  the  sufferer  immediate  ad- 
mission into  heaven:*  it  suffices  to  allude  to  the  story  of  Cabanus 
(originally  Sphinas,  the  happy),  the  Indian  friend  of  Alexander  the 
Great^*  and  to  that  of  Zarmanochegas  (that  is,  the  holy)  of  Harygaza, 
who  lived  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Augustus;'  and,  in  the  year  166  of 
the  present  era,  the  convert  Peregrinus  followed  their  example.'  In 
fact,  pious  Christiaus  believed  martyrdom  to  be  the  noblest  form  of 
sacrifice.    This  was  the  opinion  of  Origen;*  its  harmony   with  the 
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1  Comp.  Asiat.  Res.  V.  374,  380; 
M.  N.Sehmidtk,  De Sacrificiis religtonis 
Indo-Brahmanioie,  pp.  19,  20. 

3  In  the  Tim€s. 

'  See  also  the  fine  description  of 
Southey,  In  Curse  of  Kehama,  *' A  thou- 
sand pilgrims  strain"  etc. 

^  Mone^  Getchichte  des  nord.  Hei- 
denth.,  1.  82,  92. 

^  Luci'an,  He  Morte  Pereg^ritii,  c.25; 
iHcan,  Phai>.  ilL  240— 243  (pro!  quaiiU 
est  gloria  gcnti  Ii\jcci^kc  manum  fatis 
etc.);  Joseph,   Bell.  Jud.  YIl.  viii.  7 

^^•v«^rr#Ct  "cii  6*n  tr,q  Invrwi'  aroA- 


fiia^  nX.);  Sirabo,  XV.  i.  73  p.  72U; 
comp.  SoJkle%  Alt.  Ind.  1.  287—290. 

•  Arrian,  VII.  3;  Sirabo,  XV.  i.  4, 
64—68;  Diod.  Sic,  XVU.  107;  Pinf. 
Alex.  65;  AeHun,  Var.  HiM.  V.  6  (•>• 

1  Strabo,  XV.  L  73,  p.  720,  ubm 
the  epitaph  on  his  grave  is  thus  staled, 

aara  to  jrar^Mi   IrJIiip  tSt^  iavrbv 
djta&mvatiottq  Kfcrcu. 
)  See  LuciaH,  I.  c.  21— aii. 

•  Comp.  p.  330 :  K.  Bahr,  Lehre  der 
Kirche  vom  Tode  Jesu,  pp.  113  sqq. 
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spirit  of  Christianitj  is  proyed  bj  the  example  pf  Jesos  himself  ;-><^  and 
a  modern  theologian  writes,  *He  who,  nnder  circnmstances,  cannot  be- 
come a  martjr,  therebj  shows  that  his  whole  worship  has  been  hollow 
and  empty,  and  that  he  was  never  in  earnest  with  regard  to  the  holo- 
caust so  strongly  demanded  by  the  Law  of  God.  Whoever  has  been  in 
earnest,  sees  in  martyrdom  nothing  but  the  manifestation  of  a  principle 
which  had  ever  lived  within  him.'*  * ' 

Next  to  self-immolation  the  most  valued  sacrifice  was  that  of  the 
dearest  relation,**  Therefore,  the  Phoenicians  and  all  those  who  adopted 
their  religions  doctrines  and  rites,  burnt  their  children  to  Moloch,  a 
custom  which  prevailed  to  an  almost  incredible  extent^  and  which  took 
deep  root  among  the  Hebrews  also. "  All  children  so  sacrificed  were 
naturally  required  to  be  healthy  and  well-formed;^^  but  the  offering 
was  regarded  particularly  praiseworthy  if  the  child  was  the  firHbcm 
or  the  only  son  of  his  parents.  ** 

Priests  and  pious  people  were  next  regarded  as  highly  acceptable 
victims.  ^Chariclea",  says  Heliodorus,*B'as  from  the  beginning  reserved 
to  the  gods  on  account  of  her  unsurpassed  excellence,"'*  Those  who 
had  devoted  themselves  to  certain  deities,  could  at  any  time  be  lulled 
in  honour  of  thorn,  because  by  death  their  souls  wore  supposed  to  be 
raised  at  once  to  the  gods,  and  to  be  lifted  into  heaven,  their  true 
abodes.  *^  In  the  service  of  Ashtarte,  the  immolation  of  priests  was  pre- 
served up  to  the  time  of  the  Christian  era;  and  even  in  the  ageof  StrabO| 
an  attendant  of  the  temple  near  Iberia,  in  the  Scythian  country  of  Al- 
bania, was  annually  seized  by  a  priest,  bound  ^ith  sacred  fetters,  and 
maintained  sumptuously,  to  be  sacrificed  in  honour  of  the  goddess  at 
the  expiration  of  the  yean  *  *    The  chief  priest  of  Diana  Taurica  or  Ari- 

>•  See  Sect  XIX;  comp.  esp.  Philipp.  god,  and  the  patron  of  births  (Ptut. 

II.  17;  2  Tim.  IV.  6;  Ephcs.  Y.  2.  Pyth.  orac.  16;  comp.  Emrip.  Phoen. 

>i  Hengstenberg,  Upfcr,  pp.  34,  35.  203,  w^^ipm  Ao^t^\  lph.Taur.459); 

IS  "V&vQv  x^  ^ilxdxttv  ««ra,  Porph,  Porphyr,  Dc  Ab>t  11. 4(i ;  Euseb.  Praep. 

Abst.  II.  50;  Euseb,  Praep.  Ev.  IV.  16  Ev.  I.  x.  36  (vmt  /••ro/tri; . . .  jrr  #mi 

{m^  MM  roFc  xwr  ^tXxaxuw  tuftaat  .  .  •  tovto  'hovS  —  i.  e.  TIT  —  ImU^vt; 

ll9Qih&9u  99nikt*p  ra?  /utuforovq  dv-  comp.  Gen.  XXII.  2,  7^3TtN  NXTIp 

mm«k«t1.).    «s  See  Scctt.  XXII.  XXlll.  ITrr-DN);  In  laud.  ConsUnt  c.  13 

i«   Oros.  Adv,  Pagan.  Hist  IV.  6,  (K^pw  ra^  ttHtivtutq  mae' fmutx^w  h^ 

puras  anlmo  et  incomiptas  oflerri  hos-  t&v^  xa  ccra/ri^Ta  mm  /ioraytrj  riSr 

tiai  mos  est;  comp.  Curt,  IV.  3  (15,  in-  Wmmm^);  Diod.  Sie.  XX.  14  (xmw  vmSt 

genuos  paer).  x9vq  *^xlox9v^);  see  also  2KL  111.26, 

>>  Comp.  aira^/ai  tm&^Mmr,   the  27  (supra  p.  332). 

firstlings  of  men,  presented  by  the  «•  iTr/iM.  X.9  (^mS€...M«A  virtf- 

Eretrians  and  31agnetians  to  Apollo  falXmp  x^q  ^va^mq  d^jpi^fv  9vlaxxo' 

whom  they  revered  as  the  bettower  of  ftirff).          >7  Maeroh^  Saturn.  UL  7. 

all  fruits,  as  the  paternal,  beneficent  >*  Strab.  XI.  iv.  7,  p.  ^03. 
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cina  in  Latium  was  commonly  slun  bj  his  suceeasor's  own  hands.' 
On  iraportaotoeetsionBithaFrankscastlots  among  themselves  to  decide 
who  was  fa)  die  as  a  sacrifice,  and  the  person  so  marked  ont  was  regarded 
as  tiie  special  fsTonrite  of  the  gods.*  —  In  Heroe  it  was  customary 
for  the  kintj  to  be  killed  as  a  sacrifice  when  the  priests  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient or  pretended  to  have  been  directed  by  an  oracle;  which  ueage 
was  maintained  up  to  the  third  century  before  Chriet,  when  the  Ethio- 
pian king  Ergamenes,  having  been  summoned  for  a  similar  sacrifice, 
kill«d  the  priests  and  abolished  the  cnstom.*  As  chastity  wae  regarded 
a  chief  condition  of  holiness,  vinjins  and  wutaiited  youths  were,  in  many 
instauces,  esteemed  as  victims,  especiaUy  in  honour  of  maiden  god- 
desses, as  Minerva  and  Dians;  the  fonner  deity  leceived  annually  a 
virgin  on  her  altar  at  Laodicea.'  Pelopidaa  was  commanded,  by  a 
vision  in  a  dream,  to  offer  a  fur  vir^n;*  the  Ethiopians  sacrificed  to 
Helios  and  Selene  none  but  chaste  persons,  whose  innocence  was  tested 
bj  their  being  placed  on  a  sacred  grat«  (ioxa^)  which,  if  they  were 
not  spotless,  was  supposed  to  bum  oft  their  feet* 

Ansions  to  show  that  success  in  great  or  dangerous  enterprises 
was  attributed  to  the  favour  of  the  gods,  most  nations,  both  at  the 
commencement  of  a  military  expedition  and  after  its  happy  conclusion, 
sacrificed  cnptives  of  war,  in  the  one  case  for  supplication,  in  the  other 
for  gratefii]  acknowledgment,^  which  custom  was  continued  up  to  a  very 
late  period.'  For  thispuiposetbe  first  prisoners  captured*  were  deemed 
most  desinble,  as  among  the  Ethiopians,' whenever  they  triumphed  over 
foreign  enemies,  "among  the  Tfanlitae  or  Scandinavians,"  and  occasion- 
ally among  the  Persians."  Purticularly  grate^l  also  wore  captives 
of  high  rank,  such  as  thkfs  and  ijnii-rais,  who,  among  the  old  Prussians 
and  others,  were  burnt  on  a  funeral  pile  together  with  their  arms  and 
liorses.  Id  other  cases,  suppLcuLion  or  gmtitnde  was  manifested  by  the 
mnliiimlf  of  victims.  The  Scythians  sacrificed  one  of  every  hundred  pri< 
soners  /'the  Argivi,  after  the  conqnest  of  Mycenae,  devoted  every  tenth 
inhabitant  to  the  gods;'*  the  Tarqninians  (in  B.  C.  35r>)  sUnghtered 
.107  captive  Bomans,  '*  and  the  Mexicans  as  many  of  the  Spanish  iu- 


I  Slrab.  V.  iji.  12,  p.  339;  comp. 
A(«niM.  II.  xxvii.  4;  HfgrK.  Fib.  101 ; 
Sutton.  C»lif.  35;  Orid,  Favl.  111.  160. 

1  JTutr,  I.  c.  p.  136. 

>  DhJ.SicAa.6.  « Scc/Mfira p. 327. 

*StT,how<.'ver,i>i/ra.  'II«liMl.X.7. 

I  Comp.  OmJ,  Fa'.l.l.SSi;  (lloslibuit 
a  douiilis  IionUs  noiiU'ii  liulk-l);  sii: 
SM/^a  pp.  XIO— ;i:ii. 


<  Comp.Xe'r/a/;.Adv.Gii<i«l.7i /«(/. 
Marl.  Apol).  II.  13;  TalinH.  e.  46. 

*  Ctlliil  Aitofjui  fS  itoU/tm,  Iff- 
Hod.  X.  7.  "•  HclioJ.  X.  7.  Jii. 

■■  Proeop.  Bell.  Golh.  II.  tK.    ' 

"  Cwnp.  Hrrud.  VII.  IPil. 

'»  Rtrad.  W\i\2. 

H  Diod.  Sic.  XI.  6S. 

■>  Uv.  VII.  IS. 
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▼aders  as  thej  were  able  to  seize.  It  is  noteworthj  that,  in  most  cases, 
sacrifices  of  captiyes  were  employed  as  a  means  of  divination  and  of 
ascertaining  the  issue  of  the  war,  as  is  related  of  the  Lusitanians,  the 
Britons,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Mona  (or  Anglesey),  tlie  Cimbri,  the 
Prussians,  and  others.** 

The  custom  of  sacrificing  prisoners  of  war  probably  gave  rise, 
among  many  tribes,  to  the  idea  of  killing  in  honour  of  the  gods  firaugerg 
rather  than  natiyes ;  for  foreigners  and  enemies  were  extensiyely  held 
to  be  equiyalent  terms. '^  The  sacrifice  of  shipwrecked  strangers  by 
the  Scythians  in  Tauris  at  the  shrine  of  Diana,  has  become  celebrated 
by  the  descriptions  of  historians  and  poets.  **  Foreigners  were  offered 
by  the  Hindoos,**  by  the  Egyptians  in  honour  of  Typhon,'*  by  the 
Ethiopians,  who  are  said  to  haye  periodically  seized  two  strangers  to 
slaughter  them  for  the  welfare  of  the  community,'*  and  frequently  by 
the  old  Germans."    From  this  point  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace 

3.  The  gradual  abolition  of  human  sacrificf.s. 

For  when  men  accustomed  themselves  to  consider  strangers  as  obla- 
tions pleasing  to  the  gods,  they  imperceptibly  strove  to  substitute  them 
for  their  own  countrymen  and  relatives.  They  thas  satisfied  their  deepest 
feelings  of  religion  by  presenting  a  human  sacrifice,  and  yet  avoided 
the  tormenting  conflict  into  which  such  sacrifice  might  bring  them  with 
their  natural  sympathies.  But  even  this  first  step  was  not  achieved  witli- 
out  a  severe  struggle.  It  was  by  men  of  a  fanatic  or  enthusiastic  creed 
regarded  as  a  cowardly  evasion  of  the  most  sacred  of  religious  duties. 
As  the  Phoenicians  and  those  who  adopted  their  faith  believed  their 
eldest  sons  rightfully  to  belong  to  Moloch,  the  childless  among  them, 
to  evince  their  holy  zeal,  were  from  early  times  wont  to  buy  the  sons 
of  poor  persons  and  to  present  them  to  the  god;  the  mother  was  required 
to  be  present  at  the  sacrifice;  but  if  she  shed  a  tear  or  uttered  a  sig^ 
she  lost  the  purchase  money,  without  saving  her  offiBpring.^^  Such 
]»recedents  induced  rich  parents  secretly  to  purchase  boys  and  to  sacri- 
fice them  as  their  own.'^  The  detestable  practice  seems,  in  later  times, 
to  have  obtained  to  a  considerable  extent.  Therefore,  when  the  Car- 
thaginians were  defeated  by  Agathocles,  they  supposed  that  the  disaster 

t«  See  supra,  pp.  332,  333;  corop.  t*  Asiat  Research.  V.  p.  386. 

Sirabo^  111.  iU.  7,  p.  15-1.  ^  See  supra  p.  327. 

IV  Comp.iVif/.  Mafc.  3.  »  Diod,  Sic.  11.  55;  mc,  however, 

>^  Comp.  Eurip,  Iph.  Taur.  28,  29;  infra  p.  34-1.         '>  Grimm,  Oeatxche 

09H  Trist.  IV.  iv.  63,  64 ;  Pont  III.  ii.  Rechlaalterth&mer,  p.  344. 

65  sqq. ;  Ju9€n.  XV.  \\^  sqq.\  PHn.  H.  >'  Phit  De  Saperst  13. 

N.  Vll.  2 ;  Luekin,  De  Saerif.  13;  etc.  ««  Comp.  Mt  L  e.  20. 
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had  been  sent  by  Satnrn  wroih  at  being  depriyed  of  his  dne  hononrs; 
they  appeased  him  by  a  speedy  o£foring  of  200  boys  of  the  best  fami- 
lies; and  300  adult  persons  joined  in  the  sacrifice  spontaneously.^ 

The  next  advtuice  towards  mitigating  the  terrors  of  human  sacri- 
fices was  to  slaughter  men  who  by  the  laws  of  the  land  had  forfeited 
their  liTes,  especially  condemned  criminals.  In  Maabar,  in  India,  the 
culprit  sentenced  to  die  usually  sacrificed  himself  in  honour  of  some 
particular  idol,  and  the  readiness  OTinced  in  the  act  was  by  the  people 
regarded  as  eminent  piety.'  At  Athens,  malefactors  were  kept  and  fed 
at  the  public  expense,  sometimes  for  many  years,  to  be  ofifered  as 
expiatory  sacrifices  at  the  festival  of  the  Thargelia,  at  impending  or 
actual  public  misfortunes,  such  as  pestilence,  war,  or  famine.'  The 
same  usage  prevailed  in  Bhodus,  where  primiti?ely  a  pious  man,  and 
afterwards  a  criminal,  was  sacrificed  at  the  festival  of  Saturn;^  it  ob- 
tained on  the  island  of  Leucas,*  and  in  Some  where  it  was  acted  upon 
in  the  worship  of  Jupiter  Latialis  considerably  later  than  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era;*  among  the  Cimbri,  the  Frieses,  and  the 
Gauls,  who  went  so  far  as  to  look  upon  the  sacrifice  of  delinquents, 
especially  thieves  and  robbers,  as  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  gods,  and 
offered  innocent  men  only  when  convicts  were  not  at  hand.^  In  Daho- 
mey, the  victims  are  either  foreigners,  especially  captives  of  war,  or  if 
natives  criminals  and  dressed  as  such.*  In  fact,  a  modem  traveller 
received  the  assurance  from  king  Oelele  himself,  that  ^many  victims 
would  be  released,  and  that  those  executed  would  be  only  the  worst  of 
criminals  and  malignant  war-captives."* 

Blood,  the  symbol  of  life,  being  generally  regarded  as  the  chief  and 
most  important  element  in  sacrifices,'*  thoughtful  men,  urged  moreover 
by  considerations  of  humanity,  held  it  to  be  unnecessary  to  kill  the 
human  victim,  and  declared  that  the  gods  are  effectually  propitiated 


\ 


1  J>iod.  Sic.  XX.  U;lacianlAnsiit 
I.  21,  33. 

i  Marco  Polo,  HI.  20. 

s  Txettes,  Chil.  Y.  25 ;  Sehol.  Ari- 
stoph.  Equit  36,  1 144 ;  Ran.  730—733, 

9UQ  aal  dx^ioxovi  . .  .  idvov  xqvxqv^ 
rPMMu  Ma&a^&ijp9u  rov  tttdoftaroq,  •vc 
aal  inuvo/atA^v  wa^d^tUKta  (comp. 
1  Cor.  IV.  13). 

«  Porph.  De  Abtt  11.  54. 

s  StraL  X.  u.  9,  p.  452;  see  mfra. 

*  As  is  confinned  by  Minucios 
Felix,  LacUntius,  andTertnlUan(Apol. 


c.  9,  Jupiter  quidam  qucin  ludis  suis 
humano  proluunt  sanguine);  see  Gkil- 
lany,  Menschenopfer,  p.  543;  comp. 
Sueton,  Calig:.  27. 

V  Caes.  Bell.  Gall.  VI.  16,  supplicia 
eonim  qui  in  furto  ant  in  iatrocinio 
aut  aliqua  noxia  sint  comprchensi, 
gratiora  dis  immortalibus  esse  arbilran* 
tor;  sed  com  ^ns  generis  copia  defeeit 
etiam  ad  innoeentinm  supplicinm  de- 
seendant 

*  Comp...^lrr/ofi,  1.  c.  1.  345—350; 
n.  20,  28,  352.  t  L.cl.372. 

1*  See  Sect  DL  7. 
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provided  some  of  the  maii*8  blood  flowed  in  their  honour.  Thus  another 
and  a  verj  decided  step  towards  a  lees  revolting  form  of  human  sacri- 
fices was  made.  In  Sparta,  the  image  of  Artemis  Orthia,  supposed  to 
ha?e  been  that  once  taken  awaj  by  Orestes  and  Iphigenia  from  TanriSi 
was  for  a  long  time  worshipped  bj  human  victims,  but  this  saeriflce  was 
later,  it  is  asserted  by  Lycurgus,  changed  into  the  flagellation  of  boys 
(diafiaatifnaig%  SO  that  the  image  was  Sprinkled  with  theijfbloodj**  and 
at  Alea  in  Arcadia,  Dionysos  was  honoured  at  an  annual  festival  (owlfsur) 
by  the  scourging  of  women.  * '  In  Elis,  a  libation  of  blood  was  ofliBred  at  the 
grave  of  the  dead  as  an  expiation.^'  The  priests  of  Phoenicia  andSyriai 
especially  of  Baal,  those  of  Elierapolis,  of  the  Greeks  in  later  periods, 
and  chiefly  those  of  Bramah  and  Buddha,  were  in  the  habit,  on  certain 
festivals  or  serious  occasions,  of  cutting  themselves  with  knives  and 
lancets  Hill  the  blood  gushed  out  upon  them" ;  *  ^  the  same  practice  q^rang 
up  in  Rome  where  it  was  observed  by  the  priests  and  priestesses  of  Bel- 
lona;  ^*  and  it  prevails  still  among  theDenrishes  of  Turkey  and  Persia.  ^* 
TheCarian  settlers  in  Egypt,  when  on  the  great  festival  of  Isis  atBusiris 
the  sacrifice  had  been  performed  in  honour  of  Omris,  *cut  their  faces 
with  their  knives.*'  '^  In  Borne,  the  image  of  Jupiter  Latiaris  was  every 
year  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  a  gladiator  who  had  been  wounded  in  the 
public  games,  and  this  custom  was  maintained  up  to  the  second  and  third 
century  after  Christ.**  When  the  Romans  rigorously  interdicted  human 


"  Pausan.  111.  xvi.  6  (otrrw  rf  dral- 
fiati  duo  rmr  ir  xjj  Tav^trnj  ^votrnv 

^«u);  comp.  T^ie,  Tusc.  II.  14  (34); 
Lucian,  Anachars.  c.  38;  Schol.  Stat 
Thcb.  IV.  227. 

ts  Porpk.  AbsL  II.  27;  Pousan.  VIII. 
xxtii.  1  (m€u  iwJtowvQ9v  tjj  io^^  flora 
ftdmvfia  iu  JtX^mp  fmartfvrrai  fv^ 
rauJt«Cf  na&h  meu  ^iSnaqtunrnv  t^^f^* 
wa^  tj'O^&l^);  comjp,  Porfikyr,  Abtt. 
11.27  (ift^vli^r  del  aJfiU  faivpvct  m^ 
fv^  pmftwq);  coiDp.  Eurip,  lph.Taur. 
I45S_1461. 

<»  />m<f.0lyrop.l.90,9l  (146,147,rtV 
Si  Oiftam^VQUuq  dyXamiat  tiifisutmi). 

>«  1  Ki.  XVIII.  2S;  lueien,  Syr.  Dea. 
c  50  (TCM»9orroi  re  ro^  ir^/aac); 
comp.  cc.  51,  59. 

i»  TiMi.  £1.1. 47^49  (Ipta  bipenne 
siios  cacdit  violenta  lacertot.  Sanguine 
e4  efliiio  apaigit  inulta  deam,  SUtqnc 


latus  praeflxa  tctu,  slat  saucia pectus); 
Properl.  £1.  III.  xv.  15  (Cur  aliquis 
aacris  Uniat  sua  brachia  cultris  7) ;  SiaL 
Theb.  X.  170—175;  Ue*n.  Phart.  I. 
565  (quos  seetis  Bdlona  lacertisSaeva 
movet  cecinere  deos,  crinemque  rotan- 
lesSanguineum  populis  ulnlaranttrislia 
Galli);  the  ••Bellonarii**  performed  the 
rite  annnally,  though  perhaps  only  in 
a  symbolical  manner,  on  the  24th  of 
March,  hence  called  **die8  sanfulnis**; 
whereas  Cororoodus  **from  love  of 
cruelty  forced  them-  really  to  cut  open 
their  arms**  (LtuHfrid.  Commod.  9). 

1*  Comp.  Rmumoif,  Rcise  I.  p.  149; 
Oieanus,  Persian.  Relsebeschreib.  IV. 
p.  243;  sec  RoimmUlltr^  Morgenl.  HI. 
1S9— 191. 

17  Herod.  II.  61 ;  eomp.  notes  on  Lev. 

XIX.  28. 

i»  TerimilkM,  Adv.  Gnost  7 ;  /«ff.  J 
JTarf.  ApoL  II.  12. 


lot 


tiieVt 


aik< 


iUe 


««^  ",»*.«•> 


otet 


»to«»«'!  1«  b«»f  ^-^.iiope 


left®*" 


,\>i»^**:'::,ai5«***'' 


tiift^'j^ 
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influence  of  the  Brahmane  and  the  wisdom  of  Gaotama,  they  ceased 
entirely,  and  were  in  later  writings  forbidden  by  the  threat  of  eternal 
punishment  in  helL*   In  a  similar  manner,  they  were  rejected  and 
denounced  in  other  countries,  as  better  notions  regarding  the  nature  of 
the  deity  and  of  atonement  preyailed.  ^*  From  early  times,  there  was,  in 
spite  of  the  cosmic  character  of  paganism, '  *  among  more  cifilixed  tribes 
a  tendency  towards  that  end.   Not  unfrequently  animait^  considered  as 
legitimate  and  acceptable  representatiyes,  were  sacrificed  instead  of 
doYoted  men.^^  It  was  incompatible  with  the  national  character  of  the 
Greeks  to  suffer  long  the  atrocity  of  human  sacrifices  which  was  utterly 
abhorrent  to  the  nature  of  Hellenism.  * '  Homer  mentions  indeed  the  immo- 
lation of  men  in  honour  of  Patroclus,  but  not  the  tradition  of  Iphigenia*s 
sacrifice.  The  horrid  custom  seems  to  haye  been  brought  into  Greece  by 
foreign  contact  and  as  a  foreign  element  ^^  Though  it  is  true,  as  we 
haye  abundantly  shown,  that  'Sre  find  traces  of  it  throughout  almost  the 
whole  Hellenic  world,  in  the  cultus  of  almost  eyeiy  god,  «nd  in  all  periods 
of  their  independent  history^,  ^  *  it  is  certain  that  it  was  from  the  fifth 
century  openly  denounced  as  an  unholy  and  godless  practice  repugnant 
to  the  spirit  of  the  national  laws.  ^*  The  substitution  of  animals  for 
men  is  related  in  legends  reaching  back  eyen  into  pre-historic  times; 


king^  roust  ^ve  his  consent;  the  Tictim 
must  neither  be  a  Brahman,  noraKsha- 
trya,  nor  a  descendant  of  either;  he 
mast  not  before  have  been  devoted  to 
a  sod  or  a  Brahman ;  he  roust  be  child- 
less, absolutely  perfect  In  forro  and 
health,  and  not  under  twelve  years  of 
age ;  the  sacrifice  cannot  be  perforroed 
by  aBrahroan;ete. 

•  Jones,  Works,  TV.  p.  130;  Atiat. 
Res.  til.  38S;  sacrifices  of  children  are 
without  example  in  India,  except  that 
in  soroe  cases  daughters  were  killed 
if  it  was  to  be  feared  that  poverty  would 
preclude  them  from  marrying;  see 
Boklen,  Alt  Ind.  L  302—304. 

'oComp.C/r.ProFontXJl  (humanis 
hostiis  deoraro  eras  ftmestant;  reli- 
gionero  tcelere  violent,  etc.);  De  ofllc. 
ni.23(tetnimfacinu8);  2>iM^Mr.Y.31 
{na^oMop  «oi  ajr««f«r  ix^twi  vofif 
ft99) ;  Phii.  Pelop.  2 1 ;  Ctewui  in  Euseb. 
Pr.£v.|y.xvL12  (f^poqiatlamdi^^ 
weraaia  fvofovvf  ihfola) ;  PhU.  Snperst 
c.  \Z\lM€ian^%mm\EeliodJL9\PUi^. 


Hist  Nat  III  264  (monstra  in  qnibut 
hominem  occidere  religiosiflsimum  erm^ 
mandi  vero  etiam  taluberrimum);  SiL 
liai.TV.  768(infandum  dictu);  {krUms, 
rv.  3  (15,  sacrile^uro  verius  quam 
sacruro ;  dira  superstitio) ;  Juiim,  XVIIL 
6  (scelere  pro  remedio  uti  sunt);  ete. 

11  See  p.  310.  i>  Comp.  Parpk. 
De  Abst  II.  55,  where  men  and  animals 
are  terroed  M^ior;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  Hierapolis  children  were 
soroetiroes  sacrificed  Instead  of  calves 
{Lma'an,  Syr.  Dea  58). 

1*  Comp.^^/li>^,Kunstmythologie, 
II.  10;  see  alto  ScMnuumt  L  c.  pp. 
240 — ^246  (whose  remarks  are,  how- 
ever, too  partial  and  apologetie). 

14  Comp.  Gladstone^  Address  on  the 
Place  of  ancient  Greece  in  the  provi- 
dential Order  of  the  World,  pp.  95, 36. 

1*  Sir  John  Acton,  quoted  by  Glad- 
stone I.  c.  p.  34. 

t«  (^mp.Ar^.Iph.Taur.  463—466, 
•S  ir^wi*,  tl  004  To^  clftVK^tK  svUk 
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though  not  alladed  to  in  the  Homeric  poems,  it  was  primiti?elj  sanct- 
ioned in  seyeral  religions  systems;^  it  is  implied  in  the  story  of 
Iphigema  intended  for  a  sacrifice  to  Diana  but  replaced  by  a  stag,' 
and  in  the  narratiye  of  Abraham  ofifering  a  ram  instead  of  his  son 
Isaac.  Phryxus,  deyoted  by  the  oracle  to  die  in  honour  of  Zens 
Laphystios,'  receiyed  from  his  mother  Nephele  a  ram  with  a  golden 
fleece,  on  which  he  was  carried  to  Colchis,  and  which  he  there  offered 
instead  of  himself.^  A  youth  was,  at  Potniae  in  Boeotia,  to  be  sacri- 
ficed eyery  year  to  Dionysus,  because  the  inhabitants  had  slain  one  of 
the  priests  of  the  god;  but  ''a  few  years  later*'^'  the  youth  was  replaced 
•by  a  kid  of  the  goats.*  The  people  of  Tenedos,  in  later  times,  offered 
to  the  same  deity,  instead  of  a  child,  a  new-bom  calf  to  which  they 
attempted  to  giye  a  human  appearance  by  proyiding  its  feet  with 
cothurni,  while  they  nursed  the  cow  that  had  thrown  the  calf  like  a 
woman  after  childburth,  and  obliged  the  man  who  had  sacrificed  the 
calf  to  fiee,  probably  because  in  former  periods  the  person  who  had 
sacrificed  the  child  was  equally  persecuted.  ^  The  human  yictim  periodi- 
cally offered  at  Salamis  to  Minerya  and  Diomedes,  was  by  Diphilus,  king 
of  Cyprus,  replaced  by  a  slaughtered  ox.  *  Pelopidas,  invited  in  a  dream, 
the  night  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  by  the  shades  of  the  'Virgins  of 
Leuctra*'  and  their  father,  to  expiate  thoir  murder  by  the  sacrifice  of  a 
fair-haired  yirgin,  believed  he  satisfied  the  request  of  the  vision  by 
slaughtering  a  light-coloured  colt  which  had  strayed  from  the  herd  and 
ran  through  the  camp;*  and  in  a  similar  manner  Agesilaus,  when  staying 
over  night  in  Aulis  and  admonished  by  a  dream  to  sacrifice  a  man  in 
commemoration  of  Agamemnon  and  Iphigenia,  offered  a  stag.  **  And  at 
Laodicca,  in  Syria,  a  virgin  was,  for  some  time,  offered  every  year,  but 
later  a  stag. ' ' 


ru\  TValo,  MiD.5,  p. 3150,  ^ftlwfiip  ov 
90/10^  ictipopO^novQ  &VIIP  dlX  dro- 
otar;  Piui.  Pelop.  2],  m^  •v^twi  xAr 
Moutror^tp  MO*  vnkq  {^ck  a^oTiyr 
ovoor  9vxm  fia^fitt^r  mai  jfo^otv/ioy 

oM  T0v«  riywnuq  a^/<«v,  akXa  xhiv 
xarxmw  naxl^  OUh  nal  iof&^mnmp  \ 
Euripid,  HeracUd.  411—414. 

1  Comp.AS^^MacA,  Homer.  Theo- 
lo^e,  p.  303;  MHIler^  Eum.pp.  \i4  sqg. 

3  Comp.£«ri/).lph.Aul.l  592— 1595, 
rovriTv  —  viz.  the  slag  —  /taJUera  x^q 
*<^f  VC  dcnatixatf  uq  fiij  /Mcn^  fimfthv 
tvye9U999Yi  ffygm.  Fab.  98. 


s  That  is,  the  Devourer  (from  la^vc- 
QU9  to  engulf,  Horn.  II.  XI.  17()),  Vho 
accepted  men  as  victims. 

*'  Apoliod,  1.  ix.  1 ;  Paus.  I.  xxiv.  2 ; 
comp.  Harhmg^  Relig.  and  My  tboL  der 
Griechen,  IIL  p.  29. 

•  *Ex*at    Sk    ov    jroJUoK    vort^or. 

•  Pansan,  IX.  vui.  1. 

7  Aeiian,  Hist  Nat  XU.  34 ;  comp. 
p.  12 ;  see  also  SckCmann  1. c.  pp.242, 
243.  •  P^pk,  De  Abst'It  55. 

•  Comp.  PhiL  Pclop.  20—22. 

i<^  Put.  Ages.  6;  Pelop.  21;  comp. 
JCen.  Hell.  IIL  iv.  3;  VII.  L  34. 

ti  i:a»tf^.Praep.Ev.iy.l6;i'of7iAyr. 
De  Abst  n.  56. 
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Howeyer,  sometiines  not  animalB  but  symbolical  iguies  were  eub- 
stituied  instead  of  men,  and  this  must  be  regarded  as  another  advance- 
ment in  religious  notions.  The  Egyptian  king  Amasis  offered  at  Heliopolis 
wax-images  instead  of  the  human  beings  formerly  sacrificed. ''  The 
Hindoos  shaped  the  form  of  a  man  in  butter  or  dough,  and  burnt  it  to 
the  destructive  goddess  Kali  ^*  An  ancient  oracle  ordered  the  old  Italic 
tribes,  'K)ffer  heads  to  Hades,  and  to  his  father  (Saturn)  a  man'V^  ^^ 
this  command  was  for  some^time  acted  upon:  but  when  Hercules  passed 
through  Italy  with  the  herd  of  Geiyon,  ho  is  said  to  have  persuaded 
the  people  to  ofifer  images  of  human  heads  instead  of  real  ones,  ^'  and 
torches  instead  of  men.^*  Again,  it  was  customary  on  the  festival  of 
the  Compitalia  celebrated  on  the  cross-ways,  to  offer  sacrifices  in  honour 
of  the  Lares  and  their  mother  the  goddess  Mania;  but  Junius  Brutus 
induced  the  people  to  present  garlic  and  poppy-heads  instead  of  human 
heads.  ^'  Every  year,  on  the  ides  of  May,  during  the  festival  of  the 
Lemuralia  celebrated  for  the  souls  of  the  departed,  24  or  30  figures  ^* 
of  men  made  of  bulrushes'*  were,  for  the  propitiation  of  Saturn;  by  the 
chief  priests  and  the  Vestal  virgins  thrown  from  the  Sublician  bridge 
into  the  Tiber,  as  substitutes  for  the  human  victims  which  had  once 
been  killed  on  the  same  day;'*  and  this  usage,  the  origin  of  which  is 
likewise  attributed  to  Hercules,  was  maintained  at  least  to  the  time  of 
Augustus.'*  The  vows  of  the  Sacred  spring"  which  the  Romans  had 
adopted  from  the  old  Italic  tribes, '^  were  later  confined  to  the  cattle 
alone,''  or  if  the  children  were  also  included,  they  were  not  killed,  but 
in  the  spring  of  their  twentieth  or  twenty-first  year,  they  were  led  out 


"  Forfk.  Abst.  II.  55.  Whislon  (in 
hi«  Translation  of  Jo^ephus,  p.  678) 
attributes  this  change  to  the  example 
of  Abraham  and  the  frustrated  sacrifice 
of  baac!  is  AsiaL  Res.  Y.  376. 

t*  A'oi  Mt^aXa^  ^«^i7  mm  xf  nat^ 
nit^nttt  f^a,  Mucrob,  Sat  1.7;  comp. 
Diom.  HalicX  19,  Km  •t^ldu;K^t6fi 
xtA.  I*  Oscilla  ad  humanam 

efllgiem  arte  simulata. 

>•  Because  the  word  r^«  admits  of 
this  interpretation  also;  comp. ifacro^. 
Sat.  I.  7.  n  Sec  Macrob.  1.  c. 

1'  According  to  Vairo  24,  according 
to  Dion.  Halic  30;  see  note  20. 
.   >•  CaUed   Argei  (A^Om*),  tUmU 
av^^iuloL^  pritcorum  simulacra  viro- 
rum,  or  straminei  Quirites  (Ovid). 

^^  Comp.  Omd,  Fast.  Y.  621—660; 


Pint.  Quaest  Rom.  32;  Varro^  L.  L. 
Yn.  44  (Argei  ab  Argit ;  Argei  fiunt  e 
scirpeis,  simulacra  hominum  XXfY;  ea 
quotannis  de  ponte  sublicio  a  sacer- 
dotibus  publice  deici  solent  in  Tibe- 
rim);  Di<m,  ffai.  L  38  (•UmXa  /te^foSc 
dv^^jriir  c^ooiUrar,  cfMHtorro  r^ 

iMvatv  el?  T^  ^Hfftn  relf  Ttfii^im^^  *A^ 
f  sieve  civra  Mdavrrtc);   Fettus  t.  v. 
Depontani;  laetMuL  Instit  L  21. 
SI  J>ia9tjfs.  Halic.  I  38  ^x^vt^  $i  mm 

mtL)\  comp.  also  Grimm^  Deutsche 
Mythol.  p.  690. 

ss  See  supra  p.  330;  comp.  Sirabo, 
V.  iT.  12. 

u  Lit.  XXn.  9, 10;  ZXXIY.  44  (rer 
taeram  videri  peewV 
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of  the  boundaries  of  the  land,  provided  with  anns,  and  directed  to  esta- 
blish colonies  whereyer  thej  might  chance  to  find  a  resting  place ;  and 
indeed  many  settlements,  and  among  them  those  of  the  Picentines  and 
Mamertini  in  Sicily,  owe  their  origin  to  the  emigration  of  devoted  persons.  < 
But  human  sacrifices  were  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  life  of  the 
ancient  world  to  be  easily  eradicated ;  they  lingered  for  long  periods, 
even  after  more  rational  views  had  been  diflfused  and  adopted;  and 
their  suppression  required  the  continuous  and  zealous  efforts  of  public 
teachers  and  reformers.  They  were  kept  up  in  the  Roman  empire  with 
incredible  tenacity.  Darias  Hystaspis,  king  of  Persia,  is  said  to  have 
forbidden  the  Carthaginians  *^  offer  human  sacrifices  and  to  eat  dog- 
fiesh;*"  Gelon,  the  king  of  Sicily,  after  his  victory  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians at  Himera  (B.  C.  480),  made  the  abolition  of  child-sacrifices  in 
honour  of  Moloch  a  condition  of  peace;'  a  certain  Iphicrates  devised 
another  attempt  at  their  extinction;^  but  they  survived  the  destruction 
of  Carthage  itself ;  *  till  at  last,  in  the  second  century  after  Christ, 
the  proconsul  Tjberius,  to  put  an  end  to  the  abomination,  ordered  the 
priests  who  performed  the  rite  to  be  crucified  on  the  trees  of  their 
temples.*  When,  in  B.  C.  1  IB,  two  Gauls  had  been  sacrificed  in  one 
of  the  streets  of  Rome,  the  practice  was  forbidden,  ''except  when  human 
offerings  were  ordered  by  the  Sibylline  books."  The  first  interdiction 
for  Italy  was  proclaimed  by  the  senate  in  B.  C.  96,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  art  of  magic.  ^  Bat  that  law  was  by  no  means 
decisive  or  effectual.  Men  were  sacrificed  by  the  most  prominent,  and 
often  the  most  educated  individuals,  as  by  Caesar,  at  a  sedition  of  his 
soldiers,*  by  Augustus  after  the  victory  over  Mark  Antony  and  at  the 
surrender  of  Penisia,^  by  Yatinius  whom  Cicero  accused  of  offering  the 
entrails  of  boys  to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world,**  by  Nero  at  the  appea- 


«  S«c  Plm.  H.N. III.  13  (IS,  orti sunl 
—  Picentes  —  a  Sabiiiis  volo  verc 
sacro);  comp.  Dion,  Hat.  I.  \6;  Justin, 
XXIV.  4 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  VIT.  796. 

>  Justin.  XIX.  1,  Lcgati  a  Dario  .  .  . 
Carthaginem  venerunt,  affcrcntcs  edic- 
lam,  quo  Poeni  humanas  hoMias  im- 
molarc,  et  canina  vesci  prohibobantur. 

»  Plut,  De  Sora  Num.  Vind.  c.  6, 
0T«  iravoorrcM  ra  xhvu  tm  K^orfi 
xara^vorrtc*  *  Porphyr,  H.  56 ; 

comp.  Euseb.  Pracp.  Ev.  IV.  xvi.  5. 

'  Ckr/.IV.3(l5),quodsacrilcgium... 
Carthaginicnses,  a  condiloribus  tradi- 
turn  usque  ad  excidium  urbis  suae  fe- 


cisse  dicuntur;  Di<m,HalicA.  38,  Znnt^ 

•  Teriuii.  Apotog.  c.  9. 

7  /Vm.  H.  N.  XXX.  2  (3). 

•  See#tfy9ro,p.329;2>tOMCa##.XLni. 
24  (h  T^n^  xipl  U^9vqflai^  iofayif- 
oar,  and  jr^^  ct  xih  9rorr<r/Kiir  u€u 

•  Set  supra  p.  333  note  11. 

'•  Cie.  In  Vatln.  c.  6;  comp.  Tacit. 
Ann.  II.  69,  where  it  is  related  that 
attempL<:  were  made  to  avert  the  death 
or  German icus  by  enchantments  sup- 
ported by  **carcase8  half  burnt,  be- 
smeared with  gore." 
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ranee  of  a  comet,''  and  frequently  at  his  magical  incantations,*'  by 
CommOdns  (A.  C.  180)  who  at  the  mysteries  of  Mithra  offered  human 
victims,''  by  Didius  Julianus  (A.  C.  192)  andHeliogabalus  (A.  C.  217) 
who  found  satisfaction  in  sacrificing  children  to  the  Sun  in  connection 
with  magic  artifices,'^  by  the  emperor  Valerian  (A.C.  253)  who  on  the 
advice  of  an  Egyptian  magician  sacrificed  boys  and  disemboweled  new- 
born babes,  and  by  Maxentius  (A.  C.  300),  who  cut  open  pregnant  females 
and  examined  the  bowels  of  children  to  invoke  the  daemons  or  to  avert 
impending  war:  * '  abominations  indulged  in  at  the  same  period  by  others 
also.'*  Indeed,  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  are  almost  unanimous  in 
testifying  to  the  existence  of  the  horrid  practice  in  their  own  time.  '^ 
Therefore,  the  prohibition  had  to  be  repeated  again  and  again ;  it  was 
rigorously  eigoined  by  the  emperor  Claudius,'*  and  renewed  by  Hadrian 
for  the  whole  extent  of  the  empire.  '^  Still  the  effect  of  these  edicts 
was  long  imperfect  and  fluctuating.  The  Gauls  sacrificed  men  publicly 
at  every  important  crisis  in  the  time  of  Caesar  and  Cicero.'*  Some 
transalpine  tribes  killed  human  victims  at  least  up  to  the  time  of  the 
elder  Pliny."  On  an  elevation  in  Arcadia,  Zeus  Lycaeus  continued  to 
be  honoured  with  sacrifices  of  boys  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  in  the 


t>  Sueiam.  Nero  36. 

"  Piin.  H.  N.  XXX.  5,  G. 

"  Lamprid,  Commod.  9. 

14  Comp.  MUnter^  Rel.  der  Kartlia^. 
p.  24.  »»  Euseb.H,I..y\\\.  14. 

I*  As  the  tribune  Pollentianu*: :  sec 
Amm.  MaretlL  XXIX.  ii.  17  (Follontia- 
num  . . .  iisdem  diebus  —  i.  e.  A.  C. 
371 —  convictum  conrcssumquc,  quod 
exsecto  vivae  mulicriit  ventre,  atque 
intempestivo  partu  extracto,  iiifernis 
manibus  excitis  de  permutationo  im- 
perii consulere  ausiis  est);  com^.  supra 
p.  332;  Luean.  Vhwrs,  VI.  554— 5r»] 
(Vulnere  ai  ventris,  non  qua  natura 
vocabat,  Extrahitur  partus,  calidis  po- 
ncnduK  in  aris). 

17  Comp.  TeriuiK  Apol.  c.  9  (sed  e( 
none  in  occulto  perteveratur  hoc  sa- 
rram  facinus);  Adv.Gnost.  c.  7 ;  Euseb, 
Praep.  Ev.IV.16;  andLacUntius  (who 
died  in  A.  C.  325)  says  explicitly  (In- 
stiL  1.  21  (**Ne  Latini  quidcm  hi^us 
iromanitatit  expertes  fuenint,  %\  qui- 
dcm Latialis  Jupiter  eiiam  nunc  san- 
guine colitur  huroaiio**);  and  so  Por- 


phyry (De  Abstll.  56,  UXV  Ir*  nal  ri^ 

rot*  Aaxia^Unf  Jt6^  ^(j^fl  crf>a^e^i«ror 
iwd^ffmnov).  Hence  Sir  John  Acton  (I.e. 
p.  .15)  is  correct  in  his  conclusion  that 
''ill  fvery  g^eneration  of  the  four  cen- 
turies, Trom  the  Tall  or  the  Republic  to 
the  establishment  of  Christianity,  hu- 
man victims  were  sacrificed  by  the 
emperoni.**  it  Sueiom,  Claud.  25. 

1'^  Porpk.  De  Abst  II.  56 ;  Laclatit 
IiistiL  I.  21. 

»«»  Caes.  Hell.  Gall. Vf.  10.  see  supra\ 
Cie.  Pro  Fonteio  X.  31  (si  quando  all- 
quo  metu  adductf  deos  placaiidos  esse 
arbitrantnr  . . .  quia  ignorat,  cos  usque 
ad  hunc  diem  retinere  illam  iiiimancm 
ac  barbaram  consuetudinem  hoininiini 
immolaudorum  ?). 

SI  Hist.  Nat.  VU.  2,  nuperrime  trans 
Al|K*s  horoincMn  imniolare  gentium 
earuiu  more  solituni ;  comp.  Diim,  Hal, 
L38,  maX9^  ..,  Jitt^  Aflrocf  «^C  x6dt 
/^09«v  yhtrtu  ntu  h  aXlotq  T$ai  rtvr 
innt^tp  i&9^  oyJi^fOPOK ;  >»<^  also 
PM.  Legg.  VI.  22,  p.  782  C. 
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second  century  of  the  present  era. '  The  oldPmssianB  and  Goths  adhered 
to  the  eastern  for  centuries  after  their  open  adoption  of  Christianitj.' 
And  in  India,  the  burning  of  the  widows  was  continued  up  to  the 
establishment  of  the  British  rule.  In  1829,  Lord  William  Bentinck 
abolished  it  as  far  as  his  authority  extended,  that  is  among  the  37 
millions  British  subjects  out  of  77  millions  souls  forming  the  popula- 
tion.' Instances,  howeyer,  are  recorded  atOodypore  so  late  as  August 
30,  1838,  and  at  Eolah  in  October  29,  1S40.«  But  in  1844,  a  reli- 
gions change  was  wrought.  It  began  in  the  stronghold  of  the  rite, 
among  the  Rajpoots  in  Rajpootana  living  in  the  north-western  frontier, 
a  braye  race  of  warriors  and  hunters,  and  almost  revered  by  the  other 
tribes.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ludlow,  then  the  English  representative 
at  Jypore,  happily  availed  himself  of  the  movement  to  carry  out  his  long 
cherished  and  philanthropic  designs.  He  forcibly  pointed  out  what 
indeed  had  long  been  known,  that  the  rite  of  sutiee  was  not  only  unsanc- 
tioned but  inferentially  forbidden  by  the  earliest  and  most  authoritative 
Hindoo  scriptures ;  that  the  laws  of  Manu  cleariy  involve  its  non-exis- 
tence; that  an  obscure  passage  in  Rig-Veda|  long  the  only  support  of 
its  advocates,  has  been  clearly  proved  to  have  no  reference  to  it  what- 
ever;' and  that»  in  fact^  it  was  an  unauthorised  innovation  and  heresy 
of  no  earlier  date  t]ian  B.  C.  300.'  Ludlow  succeeded  first  in  Jypore 
(Aug.  1846),  next  among  most  of  the  remaining  Rajpoot  states,  and  then 
in  some  other  free  principalities  of  India  occupying  about  two  thirds 
of  the  whole  territory.  ^ 

Among  theDahomans  also  the  rite  is  beginning  to  lose  ground;  it 
is  by  the  chiefs  upheld  from  motives  of  expediency  rather  than  of  religion ; 
king  Gelele  released,  at  Captain  Burton's  intercession,  nearly  half  of 
the  intended  victims;'  this  prince,  having  to  perform  '^  disagreable 
duty*'  over  his  ancestral  graves,  takes  care  that  the  executions  are 
performed  without  cruelty;*  in  1863  and  1864,  he  allowed  no  victim  to 
be  put  to  death  publicly  during  day-time;  *^  and  sometimes  he  exposes 
the  men  without  slaying  them.* '  ''If  I  were  to  give  up  this  custom  at 
once'*,  said  he,  ^y  head  would  be  taken  ofif  to-morrow;  by  and  by, 
little  by  little,  much  may  be  done.'**' 


I' 


1  PauM,  yill.vcxxviii.  5  (ixi  rovrov 
r«v  ^ffd  TM  AvnaUt  Ju  Ovovat  h 
curo^TTf*);  eomp.  Augustin,  De  Civil. 
neiXVni.17  (Kacrificio,  quod  Arcades 
iinroolato  puero  dec  suo  Lycaeo  facere 
solercnt).  ^  Procop,  11.  c.  25. 

»  Comp.  Jrf7icMi,HisLofBritlndja.in. 
265<99.  4  Comp.ir/.A(#A^,  Widow- 
burning,  a  narrative,  1855,  pp.8199. 


*  Comp.  ni^ra  p.  327  note  18. 

•  See  Prof.  Wilson's  Paper  on  the 
subject  read  before  the  Royal  Society, 
on  Febr.  4,  1854. 

^  Comp.  Btuhhy^  L  c.  pp.  37 — 39. 

*  Bwrtcfhy  I.  e.  p.  7. 

•  L  c.  IL  21.  «•  L.  c.  II.  27. 
II  L  c.  I.  350. 

IS  L.  c.  p.  359. 


\ 
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Thus,  then,  the  slaaghter  of  men  to  secure  the  fitrour  of  the  gods 
originated  indeed  in  a  religions  sentiment  common  to  all  nations  and 
apparently  inherent  in  the  human  mind;  it  was  resorted  to  on  occasions 
of  exceptional  solemnity  when  the  sacrifice  of  animals  seemed  inadequate 
to  express  the  full  depth  of  religious  emotion;^'  it  was  long  regarded 
as  a  form  of  dime  worship  so  praiseworthy  and  exalted  that  its  neglect 
was  deplored  as  a  symptom  of  degeneracy  and  of  declining  earnest- 
ness;*^ it  proTod  compatible  with  a  tery  considerable  degree  of  ci?ili- 
sation  and  mental  culture;  and  as  it  accustomed  men  to  feel  supreme 
satisfaction  in  seeing  their  fellow-beings  nay  their  own  children  massa- 
cred, pierced  by  the  sword,  burnt  to  death,  hurled  from  rocks  or  lofty  ter- 
races, drowned  in  riters,  seas  or  cess-pools,  exposed  to  starvation  or  other- 
wise cruelly  exterminated,''  it  is  one  of  the  awAil  warnings  held  out 
by  history  to  prote  how  narrow-minded  enthusiasm,  e?en  if  exercised  for 
spiritual  ends,  may  lead  to  the  most  revolting  and  most  degrading  enor- 
mities —  a  warning  equalled  if  not  surpassed,  in  the  Christian  times, 
by  the  burning  of  witches  and  the  horrors  of  the  inquisition. 

We  might  now  enter  upon  the  question  how  far  human  sacrifices 
were  practised  among  the  Hebrews;  but  in  order  to  prepare  the  way 
still  more  completely  for  the  unbiassed' treatment  of  that  enquiry,  we 
deem  it  expedient  to  premise  a  sketch  of 


XXII.  THE  VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  IDOLATRY  ADOPTED  BT  THE 

HEBREWS. 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  Summary  of  the  variety  and  extent  of  heathen 
worship  among  the  Israelites,  as  mirrored  forth  in  the  works  of  their 
historians  and  prophets,  suggests  the  most  momentous  and  most  signi- 
ficant conclusions  with  regard  to  the  religious  development  of  the  chosen 
nation. 

Can  a  stronger  proof  of  the  confusion  which  long  prevailed  in  the 


is  Comp.  M^ler,  Dor.  L  p.  329. 
>«   Comp.  PhU,    De  Sacrif.   c.   1.1 

m^uq  MM  Iff  i|f<NS^tr»c  toMiiPaq  m^pifq 

priio$  Moi  •vtmq  nptth  a^amu  ttfp 
a§i9),  Emaid  (AUcrlh.  pp.  26,  27) 
obsvrvet  justly,  *Kach  der  Folgeriehtig^ 
kcil  folcher  Gef&hle  motste  eodlich 
eben  das  Mcnschenlebcn  aU  das  uii- 
vcrglcichlich  h6chsle  and  wunder- 
barstc  Opfer  gelten  ...  So  lag  dies 
Henscbenopfer  eigeoUkh  ftberall  als 


dieSpiUe  aiidVollciidiing  allcr  dieM*r 
Aeusseningen  dor  GoUc^rurcht  vor.*' 
Against  all  history  is  Hcng^lcnberg's 
view  (Aath:  II.  144). 

«»  Comp.  Sirabo,  IV.  iv.  .i,  p.  I9!>. 
or^^jrsr  ya^  Matunjit$»fi4rQP  not- 
f»«irrK  Wc  F«^or  fw/ai^  • . .  »«m  xara- 
riUvip  r«fa^  mai  arttitaw^vw  iw  fi^ 

;  ih'oei.Stc. 


•  • 


*    • 


«^SK 

V.  31,  a9&^jf9  ttarunntiomrrtQ  rvn^ 
TSV04  ftaxui^  tmta  tip  vjrtf  tm  ^«<i- 
^^y/ia  xiM99  mtu  irfoorroc  fv  Jr2i|- 
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notions  of  the  Deity  be  conceived  than  the  fact  that  men  who  meant  to 
serve  JehoTah  in  earnestness  and  piety,  represented  and  worshipped  Him 
by  images?  Even  the  history  of  Jeroboam  is  instructive  in  this  respect 
This  long,  anxious  to  prevent  his  newly-acquired  subjects  from  visiting 
the  capital  of  the  sister  kingdom,  not  from  worshipping  its  God,  placed 
two  golden  calves,  the  familiar  symbols  of  the  Egyptian  Apis  and  Mnevis, 
in  Bethel  and  Dan,  towns  probably  consecrated  by  national  sanctuaries 
from  remote  times,*  and  proclaimed  to  the  people,  'HBehold  these  are 
thy  gods,  0  Israel,  that  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.*' ^  It 
is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  author  of  the  Books  of  Kings,  liying 
at  a  time  when  the  worship  of  Jehovah  began  to  take  root  in  conse- 
quence of  the  promulgation  and  diffusion  of  the  Pentateuch,  severely 
reprimanded  this  act  of  Jeroboam,  and  described  it  as  the  cause  and 
origin  of  grievous  sin,'  which  was  unavoidably  followed  by  fearful  visi- 
tations,^ and  which  in  his  zeal  he  goes  so  fiu:  as  unjustly  to  characterise 
as  rejection  of  Jehovah  and  adoption  of  strange  gods.*  It  is  even  less 
surprising  to  notice  that  the  compiler  of  the  Books  of  Chronicles,  writing 
at  a  still  later  period  and  with  a  strongly  marked  Leyitical  bias,*  did 
not  scruple  to  call  those  images  '^o-gods**  (n^rhtrsb),  and  to  denounce 
them  as  foul  paganism.^  But  an  impartial  examination  of  the  facts 
warrants  no  such  conclusion.  The  arrangement  of  Jeroboam  had  a 
political  rather  than  a  religions  object;  it  was  not  designed  to  weaken 
the  people's  attachment  to  the  common  God  of  the  Hebrews,  but  to 
strengthen  their  fidelity  to  the  new  dynasty.  The  phrase  so  frequently 
repeated  by  the  later  historian,  "the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat, 
who  caused  Israel  to  sin",*  does  not  refer  to  the  worship  of  heathen 
gods,  but  merely  to  the  consecration  of  the  two  golden  statues.  This 
may  not  only  be  reasonably  inferred  from  several  passages,*  but  is  dis- 
tinctly stated  in  that  narrative  which,  after  declaring  that  Jehu  killed 
the  worshippers  of  Baal,  burnt  his  images,  and  destroyed  his  temple, 
continues,  ''However,  as  regards  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat, 
who  caused  Israel  to  sin,  Jehu  did  not  depart  from  them,  namely,  the 
golden  calves  that  were  in  Bethel  and  in  Dan."**  Jeroboam  trans- 
gressed therefore  not  the  first  but  the  second  commandment;  he  did  not 
repudiate  Jehovah,  but  fashioned  Him  in  golden  images.**    However, 


1  Sec  Comm.  on  Genes,  p.  335. 
)  1  Ki.XIL  26 ;  comp.  2  Ki.XVII.  16. 

» 1  Ki.  xn.  30.        ^  xin.  1—10. 

•  OnriN  CNI^,  XIV.  9;  comp.  Jer. 
XLVIII.  13. 

•  See  pp.  31—33. 

'  2  Chr.  XIH.  8—10. 


•  NHDnn  ■)»«  Darp  djo^^  nwDn 
hnriKn  hn,  2  Ki.  m.  3;  xm.  2;  xv. 

9,  18,  24,  28;  etc. 

•  1  Ki.  XVI.  31—33;  2Ki.  IH.  1—3; 
XIII.  6. 

t«  2  Ki.  X.  29;  comp.  vers.  26—28. 

II  Comp.  Corom.  on  Exod.  p.  346. 
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the  people,  unedQcated  and  eagerlj  bent  npon  foreign  saperstitlons, 
conld  not  fail  ere  long  to  regard  these  statnee  not  ae  impersonations  of 
JehoTahf  but  actually  as  the  Egyptian  Apis  or  Mnevis,  and  to  worship 
them  as  snch.  Hence  the  prophets  stigmatised  them  not  unfairly  as 
pernicious  snares;  they  called  Beth^el  (^~n\2)  tauntingly  Beth-aren 
Qihrn^l),  the  town  of  iniquity  ;^^  they  castigated  the  practice  among  the 
worst  forms  of  idolatiy  certain  to  proToke  the  wrath  of  God. "  Indeed 
the  worship  of  the  golden  calTOS  insTitably  caused  many  deplorable 
aberrations;  and  in  this  sense  Hebrew  moralists  were  justified  in  in- 
Teighing  against  "all  the  sins' of  Jeroboam."  >^ 

But  we  are  able  to  adduce  eren  more  striking  instances  and  proofii 
of  the  proposition  aboye  set  forth.  The  pious  priest  Ahimelech  who, 
at  Noby  conducted  a  complete  and  lawful  service,**  had  in  his  posses- 
sion a  gold-plated  image  or  ephod  (HDN)  which  eyidently  represented 
Jehorah.^* 

David  appropriated  to  himself  this  ephod ;*^  and  he  solemnly  con- 
sulted it,  whenever  in  critical  emergencies  he  wished  to  explore  the 
will  of  God.  Having  retired  to  Eeilah  and  being  actively  pursued  by 
Saul,  'lie  said  to  Abiathar  the  priest,  Bring  hither  the  ephod;  then  said 
David,  0  Lord  God  of  Israel  (^'^.  ^r6^  nVP^,  Thy  servant  has  heard 
for  certain  that  Saul  seeks  to  come  to  Eeilah  to  destroy  the  city  for 


t  J  Hos.  IV.  1 5 ;  X.  5 ;  Am.  V.  5. 

IS  Hot.  VIIL  5,  6;  X.5;  Xni.  2;  Am. 
lU.  14;  IV.  4;  V.  6;  VII.  9,  13;  VllL 
13, 14 :  in  which  passages  (he  allationt, 
though  partly  veiled,  are  yet  unmis- 
takable. 

i«  '31  n)^(e)rr^^,  2Ki.xui.  n ;  xiv. 

24;  etc.  —  It  would,  therefore,  be 
hazardous  to  contend  that  the  usages 
of  idolatry  were  more  predominant  in 
the  empire  of  Judah  than  of  Ephraim 
{firamberg,  Rcl.  Ideen,  I.  509,  510);  a 
view  which  can  only  be  upheld  by  the 
most  artiUcial  interpretations  of  the 
plainest  texts  (coup.  1.  c.  pp.  516  inlL, 
517  med.,  etc);  the  testimony  of  wri- 
ters living  very  near  the  times  which 
they  describe,  is  too  weighty  to  be  dis- 
regarded (comp.  2  Ki.  XVIL  16—23); 
and  there  was  scarcely  any  form  of 
pagan  worship  not  indulged  in  by  the 
people  of  Ephraim  (1  Ki.  XOL  18; 
comp.XVUI.  19;  see  1  Ki.  XX.  23,  28; 
comp.  also  2Ki.  1. 1—16;  XVII.9— 11, 


16, 17,  30, 31  ;XVIII.  19; Am. II. 4— 12; 
etc. ;  see  im/ra).  Ezekiel  declares  in- 
deed (XXIII.  11  s^.)  that  Judah  sur- 
passed her  faithless  sister  Israel  in  re- 
volt from  Jehovah ;  bat  this  rhetorical 
phrase  of  impassioned  remonstrance 
can  hardly  be  taken  as  a  historical 
witness.  Comp.  also  Boeh,  Uieroz.  1. 
ii.  34.  >»  1  Sam.  XJU.  2—10. 

(•  The  word  DDN  is,  in  this  passage, 
neither  the  garment  of  the  iligh-priest 
(Exod.  XXVIII.  6—13;  comp.  1  Sam. 
n.  28;  XIV.  3;  XXU.  9;  XXX.  7),  nor 
that  (*D  11S)N)  of  the  common  priesb 
(1  Sam.  U.  18;  XXII.  IS;  2  Sam.  VI. 
14;  comp.  T^atise  on  Priesthood 
ch.  IV),  but,  as  in  several  other  pass- 
ages (Judg.  Vin.  27 ;  1  Sam.  XXU.  6 ; 
XXX.  7;  Rosea IlL  4;  see  infra),  like 
n^^  (IsaLXXX.  22),  the  golden  plat- 
ing  of  an  image  made  of  wood  or  clay, 
and  hence  the  image  itself  (comp. 
ra(ke,  1.  c  pp.  267,  269). 

IT  1  Sam.  XXUL  6. 


against  David's  use  of  the  ephod;  but  the  Chronist,  faithful 
of  clearing  his  favourites  from  all  deeds  deemed  reproachfu 
makes  no  mention  whatever  of  that  figure  in  the  narrative  o 
in  question.*  David  had,  besides,  in  hisbonse  an  image  of  th 
obvionsly  for  bis  legitimate  domestic  worship  ;*  and  the  pr< 
ennmerates  the  Teraphim,  like  ''statne  (rom)  and  ephod**,  and 
ebiefjB  and  sacrifices",  as  an  element  of  national  happines 
perity,  *wben  the  children  of  Israel  again  seek  the  Lord  the 
David  their  king,  and  when  they  fear  the  Lord  and  His  j 
later  days."' 

IGcahy  living  in  mount  Ephraim,  had  abstracted  from 
and  then  restored  to  her  a  sum  of  money;  when  she 
she  declared,  *I  had  wholly  dedicated  the  sOver  to  the  ! 
mj  band  for  my  son,  to  make  a  graven  image  and  a  mol 
(n30Di^D|);  and  when  these  figures  bad  been  made*  and  pi 
boose,  together  with  an  ephod  and  Teraphim,  and  when  the 
an  itinerant  Levite  had  been  secured,  Micah  was  certain  1 

1  1  Sam.  XXin.  9 — 11.  after  the  transportation  ol 

«  XKhn  nma  in  pinn^l.  Jcrasalcm  (2  Sam.  VL  12 

s  nvra  7Mt^.  he  most  likely  sought  ora< 

*  1  Sam.  XXX.  6 — S ;  comp.  2  Sam.  prophets  (comp.  1  Ki.  XXE 

11.  1;  V.  19,  23,  24  (XXI.  1),  which  YIU.S;  XXII.  13,  14),  as  li 

passages  merely  state  that  "David  en-  done  before  he  came  into 

quired  oflheLord**,  without  mentioning  sion  of  the  ephod  (comp.  1 

the  ephod.  The  explanation  of  all  these  1,4;  comp.XlV.  36,  37). 

texts  (recently  repeated  by  Kiaiher,  Das  »  Comp.  1  Chr.  XIV.  10 

priesterlicbe  Orakeldcr  liraeliten,  im  *  1  Sam.  XDL  11 — 17. 
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tained  the  favour  of  God,  and  exclaimed  with  joyAil  confidence^  '^ow 
I  know  that  the  Lord  (nin^)  will  do  me  good,  since  I  hare  a  Lerite  to  be 
my  prieei"  '^  These  facts  lead  to  the  most  remarkable  conclnsion  that 
even  several  and  different  images,  worshipped  simultaneonsly,  were  bj 
well-disposed  people  viewed  as  lawful  embodiments  of  Jehovah;  hence 
a  number  of  Danites  who,  in  search  of  settled  abodes,  passed  through 
mount  Ephraim,  were  most  eager  to  secure  both  those  images  and  the 
Levite,  and  when  they  had  accomplished  their  design  by  cunning  and  vio- 
lence, Micah  was  overwhelmed  by  grief  and  consternation.  *  *  The  author  of 
the  Book  of  Judges  conveyed  indeed  an  implied  disapproval  of  Micah's 
images,  ''In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  but  every  man  did 
that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes**;'^  but  he  regarded  the  matter 
from  his  own  point  of  view  and  by  the  light  of  later  convictions.'' 

Gideon  who  had  firmly  declared,  that  Hhe  Lord  (rvsv)  shall  rule 
over  the  Hebrews' V^  yot  placed  in  Ophrah,  his  native  towQ,  a  golden 
figure  (*11DN),  and  revered  it  in  common  with  the  whole  nation.'*  The 
historian's  censure,  ''and  this  thing  became  a  snare  to  Gideon  and  to 


i»Judg.XVlI.3— 5,  12,  13.  The  text 
evidently  distinguishes  four  dilTcrent 
ioiascs:  the  mother  of  Micah  devotes 
200  shekels  (o  a  7DD  and  t  HPDD 
(ver.  4),  to  which  Micah  himself  adds 
an  1H)N  and  D^DVI  (ver.  5) ;  the  same 
four  figures  arc  named  in  XVllI.  14, 
17;  in  XYIII.  18,  20  three  only  are 
mentioned  because  completeness  in 
the  enumeration  was  no  more  deemed 
necessary ;  and  verses  30  and  31  speak- 
ing merely  of  a  HD^D  /DD,  are  a  sup- 
plement of  the  narrator  who  lived  many 
generations  aflor  the  recorded  event 
(conip.  Y'^^^  ^^^^  D'^  iy.  ver.  30). 
The  four  terms  are,  therefore,  by  no 
means  to  be  taken  as  synonyms;  nor 
do  they  describe  four  parts  of  one  and 
the  same  object  —  pedestal  (nSOD), 
image  pDD),  the  robing  of  the  latter 
(niDN)  '^•ith  a  bag  on  the  breast  for 
the  lots  employed  at  divinations**,  and 
the  Teraphim  within  the  garment  for 
oracular  purposes  {Hengstenberg^  Auth. 
dcs  Pent.  11.95;  Tira/^Alterth.  pp.  231, 
232;  comp.  also  Kiaibfr,  L  c.  p.  15 
note  35);  and  the  separation  of  the 
section  into  two  different  stories 
{Vatke,  1.  c.  p.  2GS)  seems  needless. 


The  observations  of  Panlns  Cassel  on 
the  narrative  (Theolog.  homiletiseh. 
Bibelwerk,  herausgegeben  von  J.  P. 
Lange,  V.  156— KiO)  are  in  his  usual 
biassed  and  uncritical  manner,  partly 
exegetical  and  partly  homiletic,  and 
obviously  misinterpreting  the  Hebrew 
records  by  strong  dogmatic  preconcep- 
tions, 
ti  Judg.  XVIII.  14—26. 

t»  L.  c.  xvn.  6. 

t<  Comp.  Jeh.  HaleH,  Cusari  IV.  14, 
**Micah  was  like  a  man  who  commits 
the  incestuous  act  of  mairying  his 
sister,  but  is  scrupuloos  in  observing 
all  the  legal  matrimonial  rites.** 

I*  Which  terms  express  even  the  true 
theocratic  principle,  though  they  are 
probably  attributable  to  the  author  of 
the  Book  of  Jud^^es  rather  than  to 
Gideon,  since  in  the  lime  of  the  latter 
that  principle  was  scaredy  yet  csUb- 
iished  or  clearly  understood  (con^>. 
Vaike^  1.  e.  pp.  263,  264). 

IS  Judg.  Vlll.  23, 27.  HengstenbergV 
remarks  (Auth.  des  PentJl.97),  intended 
to  prove  that  the  cphod  of  Gideon  was 
an  imitation  of  that  of  thciiigfa^t«^i« 
are  not  convincing. 
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his  house*', '  must  be  estimated  in  the  same  manner  as  his  disparaging 
comment  on  Hicah's  images. 

Aaron  himself,  according  to  a  narratiye  embodied  in  the  Book  of 
Exodus,  made  during  the  absence  of  Moses  a  molten  calf  (nroD  h^) 
of  gold,  and  declared,  exactly  like  king  Jeroboam,  'behold,  these  are 
thy  gods,  0  Israel,  that  brought  thee  out  Cp^vn)  of  the  land  of  Egypt"; 
he  is  then  reported  to  hare  built  an  altar  before  the  image  and  t6  have 
proclaimed  for  the  following  day  *a  festi?al  to  the  Lord*"  (T\^n^h  an).' 
It  is  a  matter  of  coarse  that  the  compilers  of  the  second  and  fifth  Books 
of  the  Pentateuch,  writing  at  a  very  advanced  period,  taxed  in  terms  of 
indignant  rebuke  the  iniquity  which,  in  their  opinion,  merited  and 
almost  caused  the  complete  extirpation  of  the  people,  and  the  expiation 
of  which  required  the  destruction  of  30,000  persons;'  and  authors  of 
subsequent  ages,  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  theocracy,  depicted 
Aaron's  conduct  as  a  forgetful  abandonment  of  God,  and  a  disgraceful  ex- 
change of  His  gloiy  for  the  ''similitude  of  an  ox  that  eats  grass.**'  But 
the  historical  fact  remains  undisputed  that  even  men  of  good  intentions, 
such  as  David  and  Aaron,  were  unaware  of  a  wickedness  when  ihey 
represented  Jehovah  in  a  human  form  or  by  the  figure  of  a  beast.  To 
this  may  be  added  the  fact,  prpved  and  dwelt  upon  elsewhere,  that 
the  'lieights*'  (niDD)  were  deemed  unobjectionable  even  by  some  pious 
and  theocratic  kings,  and  therefore  left  untouched  by  them  as  places 
of  private  and  public  worship;*  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem  was  originally  not  designed  by  David  and  Solomon  to 
form  an  exclusive  but  only  a  central  or  national  sanctuary;*  till  gradu- 
ally other  places  of  worship  became  to  be  considered  as  unlawful 
because  dangerous  to  the  purity  and  unity  of  faith.  ^ 

There  was,  however,  in  the  eastern  world  scarcely  a  divinity 
adored  or  a  religious  rite  performed  which  the  Hebrews  did  not  adopt, 
and  retain  with  their  own  peculiar  tenacity.  They  are,  in  several 
passages,  summarily  stated  to  have  worshipped  the  gods  of  Egypt  — 
not  only  at  their  early  sojourn  in  that  countiy*  and  in  the  time  of  their 
national  existence  in  Canaan,*  but  even  during  their  later  stay  in 


4 1*  c.  vcr.  27. 

s  Exod.  XXXIL  1-6;  comn.  Neh. 
DL  18,  where  the  singular  "pPH  it 
employed  instead  of  the  plural  used 
in  Exodus;  see  Comm.  on  Exod.  pp. 
S74,  575;  Gramberg,  ReL  Id.  1. 442— 
444,  447—450,  455—458,  505—510. 

•  Comp.  Exod.  XXXIL  7—10,  20— 
28;  Dent.  DC  12—16. 

4  ?%.  CVL  19,  20;   Neh:  IX.  18, 


nibha  niSNJ;  compare  MiUw,  Parad. 
Loet,  i.  482^S7.  >  See  p.  35. 

•  Comp.  Ettald,  Geschichte,  HI.  1 10 
(*daneben  blieben  anderc  Heiligihumer 
darch*s  ganze  Land  zerstreut  in  voUer 
Freiheit  besleben**). 

7  See  p.  23. 

•  Josh.  XXIV.  14;  Ezek.  XX.  7,  8; 
XXIO.  3,  8;  see  p.  24  note  6. 

•  Ezek.  XVI.  2G. 
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Egypt  as  exiles,  in  the  seTenth  and  sixth  centaries'*  —  and  the  gods 
of  the  Phdenicians,  of  the  Aramaeans,  the  Amorites^  and  Philistines,  >* 
the  abominations  of  Moab,  Ammon  and  Edom,''  of  Assyria  and  Chal- 
dea. ''  The  permanent  establishment  of  a  great  portion  of  these  idola- 
tries is  distinctly  attributed  to  Solomon  acting  in  deference  to  the 
propensities  of  his  foreign  wi?es.*^  'For  the  tendency  of  the  Hebrews 
towards  heathen  worship  was  strengthened  by  the  matrimonial  allianees 
perpetually  contracted  with  neighbouring  tribes**  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  could  hardly  be  considered  as  an  unmixed  race'*  and  the 
pure  descendants  of  the  patriarchs.*^  We  are  enabled  to  form  an  esti- 
mate of  the  astounding  multiplicity  of  their  pagan  usages  by  the 
statements  of  their  prophets  and  historians^  of  which  we  shall  attempt 
to  give  a  brief  review.  —  Abore  all  pre?ailed  the  adoration  of  the 
heayenly  bodies. 

The  worship  of  Baal  C?^2)  was  not  only^most  extensirely  cnlti- 
Tated,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  Jeho?ah,  from  early  times  up  to  so  late 
an  age  as  that  of  Jeremiah,**  but  was  frequently  attended  with  the 
utmost  pomp  and  splendour;**  the  god  was  honoured  with  statues'* 
and  temples,**  altars,**  fumigations, '*  and  sacrifices,  sometimes  OTon 
of  men;'^  he  was  adored  with  genuflexions  and  kisses,**  eren  in  the 
Tory  Temple  at  Jerusalem,**  and  so  uniyersal  was  the  idolatry  that  at 
the  time  of  Jehu  and  EHsha  not  more  than  7,000  Israelites  were  foond 


><^  Jer.  XLIV.  8 ;  comp.  vcr.  1 ;  Ezra 
IX.  1. 

tt  Jndg.  VI.  10;  X.  6;  2  Chr.XXYIIL 
23;  Ezra  DC.  1.        ts  l  Ki.  XI.  I,  7,  8. 

ti  Ezek.  XVI.  28,  29. 

M  See  1  Ki.  I.  c. ;  though  the  Chronlst 
suppresses  this  fact;  comp.  2  Chr.  IX; 
see  mfi-a. 

i>  Comp.  Jud.  ni.  S,  6  C'and  the 
children  of  Israel  dwelt  amon^  the  Ca- 
naanites,  Hittites,  and  Amorites,  and 
Perizzites,  and  Rivites,  and  Jebusites; 
and  they  took  their  daughters  to  be 
their  wives,  and  gave  their  daughters 
to  their  sons,  and  served  their  gods**); 
XTV.  1,  2;  Ruth  I.  4;  1  Ki.  XL  1-^; 
Ezra  X.  2  sqq,  10  sgq;  Bfal.  11.11  ;Neh. 
XHL  23—27. 

H  Ezra  IX.  1,  2  ("they  have  Uken 
of  their  daagliters  for  themselves  and 
for  their  sons;  so  that  the  holy  seed 
have  mingled  themselves  with  the 
people  of  foreign  lands ;  yea,  the  hand 


of  the  princes  and  rulers  has  been  chief 
in  this  trespass**),  14;  Neh.  I.  c 

17  Comp.  Faiket  1.  c.  p.  257. 

f  Judg.n.  11, 13;  m.  7;  VL25— 32; 
Vin.  33;  X.  6, 10;  1  Sam.  VU.  4;  XH 
10;  1  Ki.  XVI.  31,  32;  XVIH  19; 
2  Ki.  UI.  2;  X.  18—28;  XL  18; 
XVn.  16;  2  Chr.  XXIV.  7;  XXVm.  2; 
Hos.  n.  15,  19;  Jer.  VIL  9;  DL  13; 
XL13,  17;XXin.27;etc 

!•  Hos.  n.  10,  15. 

so  nisyo,  2  KL  UI.  2;  X.  26,  27; 
XI.  18;XVin.4;XXnL  14;  2  Chr.  XIV. 
2;  etc  St  1  KL  XVI.  32;  2  KL  X.  21. 

M  Judg.  VL25;  2Cbr.XXXIV.4;  etc. 

»  Hos.  IL  15;  Jer.  VH.  9;  XL  13; 
XXXIL29. 

u  Jer.  XDL  5;  comp.  1  Ki.  XVm.  28 
(on  Jer.  XXXII.  35  see  Sect  XXni. 
tJiiY.);  comp.  Pirn,  Hist  Nat  XXXVL 
5  (supra  p.  327  note  20);  Crtuzeff 
Symb.  L  39;  IL  457.  »  1  KL  JUL 
16;seec0-iL  M2KI.XXIIL4. 
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grapes  and  pome-granates  in  his  hands,  as  symbols  of  gonoratior 
not  unfrequontly  drawn  by  bulls ^  —  a  being  utterly  incompatibl 
the  existence  of  Jehovah,  the  Author  and  Lord  of  the  Uniterse. 
AsBERAH  orAsHTAROTH,  the  Phoenician  goddess  Asrtarte, 
in  almost  every  respect,  the  counterpart  of  Baal,  with  whom  si 
generally  worshipped  in  coiganction,^'  and  hence  bore  also  the 


1  1  Ki.  XIX.  18;  comp.  XVOI.  19;' 
2  Ki.  X.  18—28. 

J  HDnp  iPD  king  of  Ihc  lown.  o 
noXtovxoq  &t6q\  (comp.  Aeschyl,  Sept. 
271;  Suppl.  1020;  see  also  Creuzer^ 
Symb.  H.  451). 

a  hy,^,  ta,  Isai.  XLVI.  l ;  Jcr.  I*  2; 
U.  44  ;  Bel  and  the  Dragon;  comp. 
Herod.  I.  181—183;  Sirabo  XV!.  i.  5, 
18;  also  PlauL  Pocnul.  V.  ii.'67  (bel, 
see  infra).  On  the  connection  between 
Belus  and  Mcrodach,  sec  Sir  Hewry 
Rawlinson,  On  the  Religion  of  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Assyrians,  in  Rawliiison*s 
Herodotus,  I.  G29.  ^  Comp.  Diod,  Sic. 
XX.  14;  C/c.N.l>.III.xvi.42;  frequently 
periiaps  because  Baal  was,  like  Her- 
cules, represented  with  a  lion's  skin 
and  a  club;  hardly  because  he  was  the 
god  of  commerce,  that  is  /DVl  (1  Ki. 
X.  15;  Ezek.  XVTI.  4;  XXVIL  3,  13, 


Comment  uber  den  Jesaia,  11.  3 
Wette,  Arch5ol.  §  232a  note  e. 

9  Hence  he  is  in  Phoenician  i 
tions  represented  as  pH  7)D 
Monuni.  phoenic.  p.  1 70 ;  Vorre 
Hcbr.  Handworterfouch  p.  XXII 
was  also  termed  **king**  or  " 
heaven**,  Bchamem  (D^DBT^J 
Piaui.  Pocnul.  1.  c;  comp.  i 
Die  punisclicii  Tcxtc  im  Pocnu 
Plaulus,  pp.  129,  130.  On  Melh 
the  Sun  sec  Euseb,  Pr.  £v.  III. 

■^  Comp.   Norers,    IMioen.    1 
Maiier^  ArchSolog^io  dcr  Kunst, 

^  Comp.  Geten,  Monum.  Pho€ 
23.  •  Lttcian,  Syr.  Dei 

«•  Comp.  Seiden,  De  Diis  Syrii 
II.  c.  1,  pp.  193—230;  Vatke,  R 
A.  T.  I.  pp.  3ti5— 371;  C\ 
Symbol.  U.  443—452 ;  Braun, 
350—359. 
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lation  Bccltis,  the  sapreme  female  diTinity  in  the  Assyriin  Pantheon, 
Hhe  mother  of  the  gods'*  or  Hhe  great  goddess",  or  "queen  of  the  lands*', 
sometimes  called  the  wife  of  Asshor,  but  more  safely  to  be  taken  as 
the  wife  of  Bel-Nimrud,  the  second  member  of  the  gOTemlng  triad  of 
Assyrian  gods;''  for  she  was  the  goddess  of  the  moon/^  and  appears 
in  inscriptions  under  the  name  Tanais  (run)  or  the  Persian  Ajtemis, 
and  as  the  goddess  of  war  and  the  chaceJ'  She  was  therefore  caUed 
Hhe  queen  of  heaTon*'^*  or  Urania,'^  and  represented  either  with  a 
woman's  head,  or  the  head  of  a  bull,  the  emblem  of  royalty,^*  and  with 
horns, '®  generally  three,  in  the  form  of  the  crescent,^®  and  later  a  star 
between  them;  for  .she  was  Venus  as  planet,^'  or  in  the  Babylonian 
mythology  hhiar,  ''queen  of  the  land**,  the  ''queen  of  all  the  gods*',  Hhe 
beginning  or  mistress  of  heaten  and  earth**,  and  especially  ''goddess  of 
war,  battle,  and  of  the  chace",  the  "queen  of  yictory*',  the  "fortunate  or 
happy"; ' '  she  was  the  passive  or  female  principle  of  conception  and  birth, 


15  She  bears  the  name  MulHa  (Mv- 
iUrra,  Nni?D)  or  Enuta  in  Babylonian, 
and  Biiia  (B^lxtq,  Bjl^ijq)  or  Biila 
Jfipruia  in  Assyrian,  that  is  iadjf  or 
qucem.  Comp.  Bawimsan^  1.  c.  pp.  589, 
603—605,  625,  626. 

^*  LucioH^  Syr.  Dea,  c.  4  (Aard^iiv 

i»  Comp.  Crcuzcr*  Symb,  IL  356; 
Braun,  1.  c.  II.  192—195. 

16  Q^CC^n  np^C;  so  also  by  Jere- 
miah (Viri8;'xLIV.  17—19). 

17  Comp.  Berodian,  V.  vi.  4,  Aifivtq 
fnh  pvravci/r  Ovf^iaw  xaiova«,  tf*o^ 

ptMtq  6i  AoT^od^xV  — '  i«  ^  fD/D 
C^OVn,  or  Ashtarte  —  oil^niv  cTwm 
aOoPTt^;  Dion  Cass.  LXXIX.  1 2,  Ov^o- 
wUtw  xiip  t6p  iCa^/i7ddria»v ;  Borat. 
Carm.  Sacc.  35,  36,  Sidenim  regina 
bicomis  . . .  Luna, 
is  Euseb.  Pracp.  Ev.  1.  x.  21  (17  ^i 

JttMK  na^daij/taw  ncfoliTr  rov^v); 
comp.  Creuzer^  Symb.  II.  393. 

>•  Comp.  the  town  D^np  tr^Vy 
(Gen.  XIV.  5). 

>o  Comp.  MUium^  Paradise  Lost,  I. 
439,  442,  Ashtarte,  Queen  of  Heaven, 
with  crescent  horns ...  In  Sion  also 
not  unsung. 

2»  Comp.  aar^f,  VD^J  ''^"*-  ^y^^'' 


Assyr.  Ishtar;  Suidas  sub  jimofftii'  17 
X€i^*  "ElXiiaiv  ji^^Mnj  Ityo/Umi^  U 
xov  aax^v  C17V  ixmrvfttatf  iun^tii- 
»6a$9^  avx^q  ya^  cJroM  thv  im^o^v 
fi^v&oloyovotv;  Cie.  Nat  Deor.  HI.  23, 
Quarta  —  Venus  —  Syria  Cyproquc 
concepta,  quae  Astarte  vocatur,  quam 
Adonidi  nupsisse  proditum  est;  Euseb. 
Praep.  £v.  1. 10;  Augusim.  Civ.  D.  11.3 
(Bcrccynlhia  mater  omni  am)  ;ir(iiiiiiii«r, 
Fundgrubcn  dcs  Orients,  IH.  275;  Ge- 
senhts,  Thesaur.  IL  1082,  1083;  sec, 
however,  Muntcr^  Rel.  derBabylonier, 
pp.  215  sqq.  Yet  by  the  Romans  she 
was  not  only  identified  with  Juno 
{Auguslin.  QuaesLXVI.  in  Judic,  Juno 
sine  dubitatione  aPocnis  Astarte  voca- 
tur),  but  understood  as  a  chaste  virgin, 
and  called  Coelestis  virgo  {Augustin. 
Civ.  D.  II.  4;  comp.  TertuB.  Apologct. 
c.  23),  Virginalc  Numen  {August.  1.  c. 
U.  26),  CoelesUs  (August.  Enarral.  in  Ps. 
LXll),  0T\esU(August.  Civit  Dei  IV.  10 ; 
comp.  Munitr,  Rel.  der  Karth.  30,  31) ; 
while  again  she  was  often  represented 
as  an  hermaphrodite  and  sometimes 
bearded  (Selden,\.  cpp.  239, 240,  Mum- 
l4r,  1.  c.  pp.  35,  36;  Creuzer,  Symb. 
IL  334,  335). 

«>  Asurah,  like  tTJa^f   »ce  infra. 
Comp.  Bamihu.  Lc  pp.  604, 634— ^7 ; 


vaoiijr    til 


e  irans-cupnratic  service  of  the  "Tents  of  the  maic 


although  admilling  thai  Ishlar  is  in 
some  localities  not  clearly  distinguish- 
ed from  Beltis,  he  supposes  the  former 
to  correspond  to  Venus,  the  latter  to 
Rhea  or  Cybcic  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Babylonian  Ishtar  teems  to  answer  to 
the  Assyrian  Nana. 

t  HrrODf  she  who  causes  to  bring 
forth  children  (Rawlinson,  L  c.  p.  605, 
considers  Mvltrra  to  be  the  Assyrian 
Mul,  equivalent  to  Bel,  and  interprets 
it  therefore  ladjf,  like  Btlta) ;  in  the 
great  inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  elsewhere  she  is  termed  **queen 
of  fecundity**  (Ramlmstm,  1.  c.  pp.  603, 
604).  nr\tH  also,  from  lUffH  to  be 
happy  or  prosperous,  especially  with 
regard  to  offspring,  has  probably  a 
similar  meaning;  comp.  HTVIVy  DeuL 
XXVin.4.  «  Jer.  XUV.  15. 

'  Comp.  Exod.  XXXIV.  13;  2  Ki. 
XV11.  10;  Mic.  V.  13;  see  also  Judg. 
11.  13;  VI.  25;  X.  6;  1  Sam.  VII.  3,  4; 
XII.  10;  XV!.  33;  XVin.  19;  1  Ki.  XV. 
13  (where  the  Vulg.  renders  TXyffH  by 
rriapus,  nc  esset  princeps  in  sacris 
Priapi  et  in  luco  ejus,  as  in  2  Chr.XV. 
16);XVni.l9;2KLX]II.6:XVn.  16: 


filiarum,  antcquam  jun 
comp.  Heyne,  De  Bab 
gioso  instituto,  ut  moli 
templum  prostarent,  an 
Comanensi  (in  vol.  XVI. 
Commentationes) ;  Hir 
len, pp.  17 — 29.  Some) 
Movers,  Gramberg,  Hfi 
verf.  der  Israel,  pp.  IS 
schfitz  (Mos.  R.  I.  300; 
385),  and  others,  have 
rnt^  and  nhntftjf  as 
deities,  and  described  t 
Virgo  Coeiestismih  a  | 
service;  but  in  the  Oldl 
are  undoubtedly  identic 
placed  in  Juxtaposition 

with  rryiH  (Judg.  m.  7 

XVI.  32,33;  2  KI.  XVIl 
XXm.  4),  and  with  01^^ 
13;  1  Sam.  VI!.  4;  XI 
nnXTN  and  nWtfU  art 
tioned  together  in  any  oi 
frequent  enumerations  of 
(comp.  D^.1|?N  and  D^J^ 
8;XXVII.9;2Chr.XXXI^ 
n^ 7N  is  also  the  statue 
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to  that  of  ABhtarte,  because  also  reqairing  the  chastity  of  Tirgins  as 
an  offering  to  the  deitj.^ 

Together  with  Baal  and  Ashtarte,  the  Hebrews  are,  in  the  later 
times  of  the  monarchy,  osnallj  stated  to  have  adored  all  the  host  of 
HEAVEN, '  that  is,  all  the  sidereal  bodies,  comprising  Sabaeism  in  its 
widest  extent,  whence  Jehotah  was  also  called  the  Ood  of  hosts"  ;^ 
and  that  senice  was  often  performed  on  the  flat  roofs  of  bonses  arranged 
for  the  purpose  and  provided  with  altars  J*  The  San(tto^  particularly, 
called  in  Assyria  "the  regent  of  the  heavens  and  earth",  '^e  great  mover", 
or  "destroyer  6f  the  enemies",  * '  received  divine  honours.  * '  Though  some- 
times invoked  without  images,  ^ '  he  was  retered  chiefly  by  statues  or  pil- 
lars (D^)l^n),  probably  of  the  form  of  the  cone  or^f  the  obelisk,  the  com- 
mon symbol  of  the  rising  flame,  ^*  and  frequently  placed  on  the  altars  of 
Baal,**  or  by  carriages  and  horses,  which  were  kept  in  the  sanctuaries 
and  found  access  even  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem ;  '*  and  in  imitation 
of  the  Mithras  worship  of  the  Persians,  the  Israelites  prostrated  them- 
selves before  the  rising  orb,  turning  their  backs  to  the  Temple  and  their 
faces  to  the  east;*^  they  adopted  during  these  acts  OTon  the  curious 


7  It  has  been  plausibly  supposed 
that  the  name  Vemu  is  traceable  to 
Benoth  (nU3),  whose  worship  was,  at 
an  early  time,  disseminated  from  Car- 
thage and  other  parts  of  Africa  to  the 
shores  of  Italy;  see  Des  Brofses,  Hist 
de  la  Rcpubl.  Rom.  I.  II 3 ;  11. 21 ; HHri, 
I.e.  pp.  25,  26.  Rawlinson  (Lc.  p. 630) 
identifies  Suecoth  Benotk  with  Zrr- 
haniU  the  wife  of  Bel-Merodach,  and 
therefore  styled  the  qneen  of  Babylon ; 
but  he  seems  himself  to  be  aware  of  the 
precarious  nature  of  that  coi\joeture. 

s  D^.CI^n-N3»-^2,  2  Ki.  XVII.  16; 
XXI.  3.  5 ;  XXin.  4,  5,  1 1 ;  Zcph.  I.  S ; 
Jcr.  VIII.  2 ;  XIX.  13. 

»  n^K3»  nVT  (1  Sam.  I.  3,  1 1 ;  IV. 
4;  XV.  2;  etc.  etc.)  or  VWtOfl  M^N 
(2  Sam.  V.  10;  Ps.  LXXXIX.  9 ;  comp. 
LXXX.  5,  8, 15,  20) ;  comp.  Vaike,  1.  c. 
p.  386. 

t«  2  Ki.  XXnL  12 ;  comp.  Zcph.  I.  5 ; 
Isai.  LXV.  3;  Jer.  XIX.  13;  XXXn.  29; 
see  also  Strabo^  XVI.  iv.  26. 

t  >  Comp.  Bamlhuon,  I.  c.  pp.  609, 6 1 0. 

n  2  Ki.  XXin.  5;  Jer.  VIII.  2 ;  where 
sun  and  moon  (ITT)  are  Joined;  comp. 
also  Job  XXXI.  26,  27;  Deut  IV.  19. 


ts  Zmcmbi,  Syr.  D.  e.  34 ;  see  supra 
pp.  17,  18. 

i«  Comp.  TaeiL  Hist  11.  3  (alluding 
to  theAshtarteatPaphos),  simulacmm 
deae,  non  efllgie  humana,  continuus 
orbis  latiore  initio  tenuem  in  arobituro 
metae  roodo  exsurgens;  Herodiany,  3 ; 
Plm.  H.  N.  XXXVI.  8  or  14  (trabes  ex 
eo  fecere  Rcgcs . . .  obcliscos  vocantes, 
Solis  nuroini  sacralos).  It  must  be  left 
undecided  whether  {DfJ/]^  is  'Hhe  god 
of  Chemnis**  in  Upper  E^pt  or  K  hem, 
asBraun  (Lei.  356)  contends,  in  con- 
formity with  his  scheme  of  reducing 
all  mythology  to  an  Egyptian  source 
or  primitive  myth. 

«»  IsatXVn.  8;  XXVll.  9;  Jer.XUll. 
13;  Ezek.  VI.  4,  6;  2  Chr.  XIV.  4; 
XXXIV.  4,  7;  comp.  Lev.  XXVL  30. 

t«  2  Ki.  XXIIL  11 ;  comp.  p.  89  note 
12;  Seld€h,  L  c.  p.  325 ;  Minler,  Rel. 
d.  Karth.  pp.  13, 1 4.  The  horses  served 
probably,  as  was  the  case  in  Persia, 
for  a  kind  of  royal  oracle.  It  has  hence 
been  conjectured  that  the  great  mats 
of  the  people  considered  the  Temple 
to  have  been  dedicated  specially  to  the 
worship  of  the  Sun.  t7  £sek.  VID.  16« 


and  behold,  every  form  of  creeping  things  and  abominable 
all  tlie  idols  of  the  house  of  Israel,  pourtrayed  upon  the 
abouV'.*  —  that  is  —  the  Scorpion,  Cancer,  Bull,  and  other  ai 
logons  to  the  representatione  of  the  zodiac  at  Tentyra.^ 

To  this  cycle  of  idolatrous  worship  belongs  the  adorat 
MDz  (nsn),  the  Syrian  name  of  Adonis  ({IInX  the  beloved 
or  Yenns,  and  the  god  of  fmitfolness.  When  in  the  aotoi 
Adonis'  assumes  a  red  colour  in  consequence  of  the  red  dns 
it  by  the  equinoxial  gales  from  the  Lebanon,  where  is  its 
people  of  Byblus,  among  whom  Adonis  was  said  to  be  bom 
supposed  that  colour  to  be  owing  to  the  blood  of  this  hero  shi 
boar  on  the  chace,  and  flowing  into  the  river.  Then  they  b 
death  with  weeping  and  beating  of  their  breasts  and  every  m; 
ment  grief,  and  offered  to  him  funeral  sacrifices;  but  the  fol 
they  believed  he  had  risen  from  the  dead  and  had  ascended  i 
and  then  their  grief  was  changed  into  festive  joy  and  jubS 
tion.*  This  legend  is  reflected  in  the  cosmic  myth,  tlu 
and  Ashtarte  rule  together  from  the  vernal  to  the  autumi 
causing  all  vegetation  to  bloom  and  thrive;  while  in  the  w 
nature  stands  bare  and  lifeless,  Adonis  dies ;  and  then  in 

t  K(r^  'TJ^O^D  D^n^tr,  vcr.  n.         '  Comp.  Fatke,  L  c.  p. 
s  'Pip6m9  0iVQ*Mipmr  XanSv  6iafiff9         >  At  present  Nahr-lbra 
arar/jrorrcc.  Strabo^  XY.  iii.  14,  p.  733.      Straho^  XVI.  ii.  19,  p.  755 

s  Comp.  Zemd'ApeHa,    U.   p.  204         •  See  Lueian,  Syr.  Dei 
{Kleuker^  **those  who,  with  the  barsom      Ovid^  Ars  A  mat.  L  75  (nee 
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also,  at  the  northern  gato  of  the  Temple,  the  women  were  sitting  and 
weeping  for  Tammuz*';'^  while,  in  the  spring,  joyfU  festivals  were 
celebrated,  especially  by  women  offering  their  chastity.-  This  myth 
recurs,  with  slight  modifications,  in  many  heathen  religions;  Osiris  was 
mourned  in  Egypt,**  Adonis  in  Phoenicia,  Tammuz  in  Babylon,  Attes  in 
Asia  Minor,  Dionysos  and  Linos  in  Greece,  and  Balder  in  the  countries 
of  the  north;*'  and  though  the  rejoicing  followed  immediately  upon 
the  lament,  the  cosmic  meaning  of  the  worship  cannot  be  mistaken*^* 

Baal  was,  however,  worshipped  under  various  special  forms  and 
attributes;  he  was  revered  as  Baal-Berith,  Baal-Peo^,  and Baal-Zebub, 
and  he  returns  in  the  shape  of  the  Phoenician  Moloch  and  of  other 
kindred  idols. 

Baal-Berith  (nn^  b^2)  was  "the  lord  or  protector  of  covenants*',*^ 
probably  the  patron  of  the  confederacy  of  the  Phoenician  towns;  his 
service  was  in  Palestine  apparently  well  established  and  widely  spread ;  * ! 
his  temples  were  so  richly  endowed,  that,  on  particular  emergencies, 
they  furnished  sums  of  money  to  be  employed  for  public  purposes ;  *  *  they 


Ezck.  Vin.  14 ;  cotnp.  Epistle  of  Jeremy 
(Banich  VI),  verss.  31,  32;  sec  also 
MiUon,  Farad.  Lost,  1. 440—457,  where 
the  poet  distinguishes  between  Tam- 
muz and  Adonis.  The  Jewish  opinions 
on  the  origin  of  the  custom  and  of  the 
name  Tammuz  see  D.  Kimchi  Rad. 

Lib.  ».  V.  D^»  c^Bny  rn  ^2  onow 

BfN    D^BHj;  VTW  ^^y   W^j;   D^N^DO) 

NviBT  nom  DDJ  niDiyni  rnnno 

'31  TOO. 

II  Herod.  11.  40,  01 ;  comp.  Lueian, 
Syr.  D.  c.  7 ;  see  Creuzer,  Symbol.  II. 
394,  450;  Ba^r,  Symb.  II.  230. 

»  See  esp.  Macroh,  Saturn.  I.  21 ; 
comp.  Ckwoison,  Ssab.  II.  27,  206; 
BrauH,  I.  c.  1. 59,  00;  II.  103— 1 15. 

IS  This  has  sometimet  been  denied, 
as  by  Braan  (I.  c.  II.  104),  Ubcck 
(Aglaophamas,  p.  69]),Kclght1ey(My- 
thoL  of  Anc.  Greece  and  Italy,  p.  109); 
comp.,  however,  Maerob,  Sat  I.  21, 
Adonin  quoquc  solem  cn*^  non  dubi- 
tabitur,  inspectareligione  Assynorum... 
lu^ns  inducitur  Dea  (Venus),  quod  Sol 
annuo  gressu  per  duodecim  tignonini 


ordlnes  pergens  partem  quoque  hemi- 
sphaerii  inferioris  in^editur...  ct  cum 
est  in  inferioribus  si^is . . .  lugere  cre- 
ditur  Dea  tamquam  Sole  ...  a  Pro- 
serpina retento  etc.;  Apoliod,  III.  xiv. 
4;  PluL  Is.  69;  see  Selden,  De  Diis 
Syris,  Syntagm.ll.  c.ll,  pp.330— 340; 
Deyl  Obs.  S.  III.  506—542 ;  especially 
Creuzer,  Symb.  IL  417 — 136,  473— 
483.  The  Jews  still  keep  thefiAeenth 
day  of  the  month  of  Shevat,  which  is 
the  fifth  month  in  the  civil  year,  as  a 
holiday  (about  the  middle  of  February) 
and  call  it  **the  New-year  of  the  trees** 
()7^7  %XWT\  VK*)),  because  they  be- 
lieve that  then  the  fresh  sap  enters  the 
stem,  and  the  regeneration  of  nature 
begins  {Mishn.  Rosh  Hashan.  I.  1). 

i<  Analogous  to  Ztv^  S^mioq  orDeus 
fidiut  (Zfvf  jy/acMc);  it  is  scarcely 
miiied  BomI,  I  e.  Baal  with  whom  a 
covenant  has  been  made  (Movers  and 
others),  nor  the  **Baal  of  Berytus,  the 
Phoenician  town**;  comp.  Bockari^ 
Thai.  p.  775;  Creuzer,  Symb.  IL  413. 

tt  Comp.  Judg.  YIIL  33. 

!•  Jodg.  DL  4;  comp.  ver.  27. 


aesero  aireaaj  oeen  smitten  on  account  ol  it  by  a  fearful  p 
destroyed  24,000  worshippers,*  and  they  seem  to  have 
shameful  practices  in  later  periods/ 

Baal-Zebub  (3DT  baD,  "the  god  of  the  flies",  the 
obnozioQs  insects,  and  therefore  protector  against  pestile 
to  Zens  Apomjios  worshipped  in  Elis^  or  to  the  Heros  Myiaj 
bj  the  Arcadians,*  was  honoured  by  the  Philistines,  and 
temple  in  Ekron,  to  which  Ahaziah,  the  kfng  of  Israel,  sent 


*  Jadg.  K.  46—49. 

«  Num.  XXni.  28;  Dcut.  XXXIV.  6; 
like  Jupiter  Olyropius  a.  o.;  comp. 
TkeodareL  in  Ps.  CV.  28 ;  Suidas  sub 

T^ir«c  ir  f  irtfmto) ;  G,  J.  Fossius,  Dc 
Orig.  et  Prog.  Idol.  11.  7. 

*  And  therefore  often  compared  to 
the  Greek  Priapus  {Hierm.  ad  Hot.  IX 
1 0 ;  contra  Jovin.  1. 1 2 ;  etc).  It  is  unsafe 
to  conclude  from  Ps.  CVI.  28  (Adn^I 
D^HD^rar)  that  his  sacrifices  were 
offerings  to  the  dead. 

^  Num. XXV.  8.  Hence  some  explain 
the  name  "Xf^hy^  **the  god  of  open- 
ing**, qui  aperit  vnlvam;  but  Rasfci 
(on  Num.  XXV.  3)  ludicrously  D V  by 

(quod  dlstendebant  coram  illo  foramen 


/laroc,  evidently  reading 
and  similarly  Jerome  (f.  c. 
idolum  tentiginis  habens 
in  summitate  pellem,  ut 
membri  virilis  ostenderei 
den,  De  Diis  Syris,  Syn 
pp.  157—184);  while  ot 
"the  Baal  of  uncovering 
ness**  (sec  Talm.  Sanhedi 
a.  o.). 

»  NumXXV.3— 8.  9; 
comp.  Num.  XXXI.  18;  J< 

*  Comp.  Hos.  IX.  IC;  1 
31 ;  see  infrai  Creuzer,  I 

2)  ovM^agrot  deui(Plm. 
or  4C,  £lei  —  invocant 
deum  muscarum  mulUtnd 
tiam  adferente). 
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in  a  serious  illness;*  though  in  later  times  he  was  understood  as  the 
satan  or  "the  chief  of  the  devils.*'  ^* 

MoLECH  Olhb),  the  detestable  Phoenician  deity  and  *the  abomina- 
tion** (Y^^  of  the  Ammonites, '  ^  to  whom  children  were  constantly 
burnt, '^  was  the  destructive  planet  Saturn/*  whose  dreaded  power 
benighted  generations  sought  to  appease  bj  surrendering  those  they 
loved  most  fondly;'^  though  later  speculations  conceived  him  as  the 
impersonation  of  Time  or  the  revolving  Year  which  produces  and  destroys 
all  things  In  a  perpetual  cycle,  and  therefore  as  the  Sun  himself,  and 
like  the  Shiva  of  the  Hindoos  at  once  as  the  bestower  and  destrbyer  of 
life,  and  hence  coinciding  with  Baal;  ^*  he  was  by  the  Ammonites  called 
MiLCOM  (D^p)^*  or  Malcom  {d^V  and  it  was  to  this  Ammonite 
form  of  the  idol  that  Solomon  dedicated  a  special  place  of  worship^* 
on  the  southern  side  of  mount  Olivet;  **  whereas  the  service  of  Molech 


•  2  RL  1. 1-^,  16;  for  Baal-Zebub 
was  analogous  to  'H^cutX^q  amt^^  or 
dXttlMOMQ^;  comp.  jixoXXmv  ^EntMOv- 
^M9  (Paus.  VIU.  xli.  5),  naltiP  (I- 
xxxiv.  2),  'A«^aio^  (VI.  xxiv.  5),  Ov- 
iMf  (Strab.  XIV.  1.  6,  p.  635),  'lar^ 
funtr*^  {Aeseh.  Eum.  62);  see  also 
Seiden,  I.  e.  Synt.  H.  c.  6,  pp.  300— 
306;  MiMer,  Rel.  der  Karth.  p.  57. 

!•  Match.  Xll.  24;  Luke  XL  15,  18. 

ti  1  Ki.XI.  7;  2  Ki.  XXIII.  10. 

IS  Comp.  Wisd.  Xll.  4 — 6  (;r^<r<rc««'... 
ciltrac  dvoaiovq^  c/arwr  r<  pavinq 
<|ytlfi7/iOMic  «rl.);  XIV.  23  (17  r«^ 
cwrf  orovc  rtXtraq  »rl.) ;  PMio, 
Abrah.  C.  33  (IL  27,  fia^pa^uta  Si 
i&9ii  /i^ixQ*  xoXXov  neuSoMXOvlav  «k 

PiaL  Min.  5,  p.  315 C;  the  verse  of 
Emiios — Poeni  sunt  solitei  sos  saerifi- 
care  puellos  (or  another  reading,  llle 
snos  Uivois  mos  sacrificare  pucilos; 
see  Fragro.  Ennii  in  AnnaL  Ubr.  1,  ed. 
Hesselii,  p.  28);  ^iV. //a/.  IV.  767—789; 
Cwri.  IV.  ill.  23 ;  Piut.  De  sera  Numin. 
Viodict  c.  6;  Augustin,  De  Civ.  Dei 
VU.  19;  comp.  PUn,  H.  N.  XXXVl.  5. 

IS  Probably  p^3,  id  Am.  V.  26  (comp. 

Acts  VII.  43),  Syr.pN3,  Arab.  ^\yS, 

called  **the  great  misfortone**,  itella 
nocens  (lacon,  Phars.  I.  652),  grave 


sidus  {Propert.  V.  i.  84),  sidus  triste 
(Juven.  VI.  569 ;  comp.  Tacit  Hist.  V. 
4,  praeeipua  potentia  Stella  Satumi), 
and  worshipped  in  a  black  temple  by 
priests  in  black  robes;  comp.  Fiiringa^ 
Obs.  Sacr.  I.  II.  c.  1,  pp.  239—267; 
Pfeiffer,  Dub.  Vexal.  Cent.  IV.  80, 
pp.  928 — 930;  Gettn,  Comm.  fib.  d. 
Jesaia,  II.  343,344;  Wvncr,  Rcal-WOrt. 
II.  386—388;  Xafvimi.  L  e.  p.  62U. 
That  Molech  is  Mercury  (1^0— IM^O, 
the  messenger;  so  Goodwin^  Mos.  et 
Aar.  p.  633),  is  an  etymolo^cal  play; 
equally  unfounded  are  the  identifica- 
tions of  Moloch  with  Mars  and  Venus 
(Spencer,  Legg.  Ritt  II.  xiii.  1). 

>*  Comp.  Maerob.  Sat  I.  7 ;  Deylmg 
Obs.  sacr.  IL  36,  pp.  444—456;  etc. 

IS  Jer.  XIX.  5,  see  supra  p.  358 ;  comp. 
Maerob.  Sat  1. 8 ;  Miinter,  Rel.  d.  Karth. 
pp.  14, 15;  Movers,  Phoen.  L  pp.  322 
sqq\  HarUmg,  Relig.  und  Mytbol.  der 
Griech.  lU.  21-^1. 

It  1  Ki.  XI.  5  (DODP  \Xp9f),  33; 
2  Ki.  XXUL  13,  generally  mentioned 
together  with  Chemosh  of  the  Moabites 
(1  Ki.  XI.  7,  33;  2  KL  XXIIL  13),  to 
whom  he  it  probably  akin  in  attri- 
butes. 

n  Jer.  XUX.  1,  3. 

t«  1  Ki.  XL  5. 

iS2KLXXni.U. 
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A.  THE  PRINCIPAL  SACRIFICES. 


was  performed,  at  least  in  la,ter  timesi  in  the  vallej  of  JBLinnom  at  a 
spot  called  Topheth  (HDh).  *  The  hideous  idol  was  represented  by  a 
huge  tull-headed  but  hollow  statue  of  metal;  when  a  fire  had  been 
kindled  in  .the  cavity,  the  child  was  laid  into  the  outstretched  and 
lowered  hands  of  the  figure,  and  was  then  by  some  mechanical  contri- 
yance  made  to  roll  into  the  blazing  flames.'  Caresses,  kisses  and 
promises  were  lavished  upon  the  wretched  child,  to  prevent  its  crying 
tf  this: were  possible,  '^lest  a  tearful  victim  be  immolated";'  and  in 
order  to  drown  every  sound  of  agony,  the  act  was  accompanied  by  the 
din  of*  flutes  and  drums. ^  Jewish  writers^  maintain  that  the  hollow 
image  of  Moloch  had  seven  distinct  compartments  or  divisions,  employed 
respectively  for  burning  an  offering  of  pigeons  or  turtle-doves,  of  a  sheep 


1  2KLXXIIL10;Jer.Vn.  31;XIX. 
6, 14.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
Topheth  was  only  bdilt  by  king  Ma- 
nasseh  (Ewald,  Geschichte,  III.  367). 
It  appears  that  Milcom  and  Molech  are 
the  same  deity,  though  with  national 
distinctions  (comp.  2  KLXXin.  10  and 
13);  and  both  were  honoured  with 
human  sacrifices,  though  the  Bible 
does  not  expressly  mention  this  with 
respect  to  Milcom  (comp.  IFincr^  Rcal- 
W5rt.  n.  95,  96;  Ewald,  I.  c.  p.  100, 
proposes,  without  authority,  to  read 
also  in  ver.7  of  1  Ki.XI,  UDbo  instead 
of  jPO)*  But  s]^D  is  nowhere  em- 
ployed for  ^b:  in  Isai.Lyil.9  (nwm 
]OBQ  ]?Db),  a  human  king  can  be 
understood  {and  ihou  earnest  to  the 
king  frith  ointment^  (hat  is,  for  a  pre- 
sent, to  Conciliate  his  favour) ;  the  suf- 
fixes in  rh^Z  (Isai.  VIII.  21).  DDS^p 
(Am.  V.  26;  comp.  Acts  VII.  43),  and 
03/tP2I(Zeph.I.5),  prove  (liatthc  word 
is  no  proper  noun,  no  name  of  a  god, 
though  it  means  deity,  by  way  of 
appellative  description;  whence  the 
Chaldean  translator  renders  in  most 
of  these  passages  "DTID  i  </o/. 

s  mod.  Sie,  XX.  14;  the  fire  was 
kindled  m  the  cavity  (iSarc  ror  Lut9- 
•B^irra  rSw  ncUSmp  . . .  ninxut  dtq  xt 
j[cuffta  xl^geq  irv^^),  not  beneath  it 
(so  among  others  Rashi  on  Jcr.  VI1.31, 

rnnno  iniN  rr^Di);  cbmp.  also 

Eurip,  Iphigen.  Taur.  625, 626  — when 


Orestes  asked  what  death  awaited  him, 
Iphigenia  replied,  xv^  Uq^  i^dop 
jlfda/ca  r'«t'^w;ror  nir^. 

s  Ne  flebilis  hostia  immoletur  (Minu- 
cius  Felix) ;  comp.  TertuH,  Apol.  c.  9 
(et  infantibns  blandiebantur  ne  lacry- 
mantes  immolarentur). 

^  P/tf/.DeSuperst.c.  13.  Hence  some 
have  curiously  derived  HDH  from  ^. 
cymbal;  comp.  Pfeiffer^  Dub.  Vexat 
Centur.lV.20,  pp.S03~805.  Even  the 
king  of  Dahomey  does  everything  to 
keep  the  intended  victims  *4n  the  best 
of  humours**,  and  therefore  probably 
regales  them  with  liquors  {Burton, 
Mission  to  Gclele,  1. 350 ;  11. 32).  **These 
men  will  allow  themselves  to  be  led 
to  the  slaughter  like  lambs**  (L  c.  I. 
p.  350). 

>  See  Yalkut  Shimeoni  on  Jer.  VII. 
31  (vol.  II.  p.  61<»,  cd.  Frankf.  5469); 
the  passage  which  is  interesting  may 
here  be  partially  inserted,  iTil  "plDH 

inw  rp'DD  wi '  •  •  niDiBfD  vn^) 

OnW   DIN  te)  t>6n   HMBT  D^iDDD 

h  rr^nv  ^d  ho  nmD  djdj  U3-ip  ^s^ 
]M  ^npDpr^n  bp^ph  D3Di  hm  w 

133  y^pi^  Tx^nvf  ''01  ^mh  'wv^urh 
•••tpanj  Nini  ^jpDB^imNpo^iDD  rn 
Vip3  DrDDHcnpovD^in  ovoo  ivn 
Nsr.npj  hvf  i^ip  n.t  n^  nD  nm 
.rhy  D^Din  vjpd)  yow  raw 
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or  a  goat  (]Ny),  a  Iamb  (nv),  a  calf,  a  ram,  a  bull,  and  a  chQd ;  but  this 
descriptioD,  the  authenticity  of  which  is  not  confirmed  bj  anj  ancient 
testimony,  was  probably  borrowed  from  the  construction  of  the  temple 
of  Mithras  and  its  soTen  gates  corresponding  to  the  seven  planets,  or 
is  perhaps  based  on  the  circumstance  that  8e?en  old  temples  stood 
originally  in  the  yalley  of  Hinnom.*  The  extent  to  which  the  rites  of 
Moloch  obtained  among  the  Hebrews  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  next 
section.  It  is  probable  that  the  Moabites  and  Amorites  worshipped  a 
deity  akin  to  the  nature  of  Moloch  under  the  name  of  Ch£M0sh  (^D9}}' 
who,  on  coins  of  Areopolis  or  Ar-Moab,  is  represented  standing  on  a 

• 

column  of  fire,  with  burning  torches  at  his  side.*  Solomon  built  a 
sanctuary  for  him  *on  the  mountain  to  the  east  of  Jerusalem^,  that  is, 
on  mount  OliTet*  And  the  idols  Adrammelech  (if^'^'jN)  and 
An AMMELECH  (^^JN),  embodying  the  male  and  female  power  of  the 
sun,  were  introduced  into  Canaan,  in  Shalmanassar's  time,  by  the  colo- 
nists from  the  Babylonian  town  Sephar?aim,  that  is,  Sippara  or  Sep- 
phoris,'®  sacred  to  the  sun,  hence  also  called  Heliopolis,  and  famous 
throughout  the  East;  and  those  gods  were  honoured  by  the  Hebrews 
likewise,  who  appeased  them  by  the  sacrifice  of  burnt  children;  ^^  and 
they  were  therefore  essentially  equal  to  Moloch.  >' 

In  addition  to  these  deities  connected  with  Sabaean  idolatry,  the 
Bible  specially  mentions  a  variety  of  other  heathen  gods  worshipped 
by  the  Hebrews.  From  Egypt  they  adopted,  besides  the  culius  of  Apis 


*  Comp.  Seidcn,  l>e  Diis  Syris  Synt. 
I.  c.  6,  p.  170;  and  in  general  pp.  Ifi7 
— 192;  Goodwin,  Mos.  et  Aar.  pp.  663 
s^,;  Carpzop,  Appar.Crit.  pp.  86—02, 
and  in  general  pp.  S-1 — 100;  Spencer, 
Legg.  RiU.  II.  xiii.  1 ;  GroUmt  on  l>eul. 
XVin.  10;  Pfciffcr,  l»ub.  Vexal.  Cent 
IV.  SO,  pp.  930—933 ;  Mitnter,  Rclig. 
derKarth.  pp.  II,  12;  Braun,  I.  c.  1. 
pp.  350—352.  Benjamin  of  Tudela*s 
description  of  the  image  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Anmtoii  {pDy  ^J2  ppV),  at 
Djebail  (/3U),  one  day's  journey  from 
Tripoli  (5ee  p.  25  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
p.  60  of  the  translation  inAshcrVedit.), 
does  not  refer  to  a  statue  of  Moloch, 
but  more  probably  to  one  of  Baal. 

T  1  Ki.  XI.  7,  33;  2  Ki.  XXIB.  13; 
Jer.XLVm.  7,  13;  Judg.  XI.  24:  the 
Bloabites  are  hence  called  **the  people 
of  Cbemosh*  (BHDS  Dy),  Num.  XXI. 


29;  Jer.XXVUI.46;comp.iR*i7o,Alleg. 
1II.S2  (1p- 133),  Xo^ci^i^^iyffvtvm  ik 

s  Comji,  EckMei,  Doctrin.  Num.I.iii. 
504 ;  Vaike,  1.  c  p.  362. 

•  1  Ki.  XI.  7 ;  comp.  2  Ki.  XXUI.  13. 

to  Gradually  corrupted  to  Sivra  and 
Sura,  modem  Mos&ib. 

ti  2  Ki.  XVII.  31. 

»  Adrammelech  seems  to  signify 
kinff  of  fire  Lv|  i'ers.);  Rawlinton 

however  proposes  "the  royal  arranger"* 
(edirn  and  ffamilu);  while  he  connects 
Anammelech  with  AnuniU  fhc  name 
for  the  female  power  of  the  ton  (like 
guia)\  comp. Ghiiianyt  Mentchenopfer, 
p.  130;  Gramberg,  Rel.  Td.  I.  516; 
Gesen,  Jesai.  11.  347,  348;  Jtamlmson, 
1.  c.  p.  611.  The  Talmud  (Sanhcdr. 
03^)  explains  the  idols  by  DIOm  TIOiT, 
without  foundation. 


'  ^  «K*  »«•       W**  ^^    ^^#«  %«^**  W^»i'     ■»i'  ^    •  •    ^^  ^ 


«  »  ^  x^ 


*'  \)  ••'  f/J 


human  hands,  but  a  fish-stump  —  "sea-monster,  upward  m 
ward  fish*'*^  —  worshipped  by  the  Israelites  through  mai 
and  80  faithfully  did  they  copy  their  heathen  models  tha 
even  to  the  singular  rite  of  "leaping  over  the  threshold 
temple,  without  treadbg  upon  it»  a  custon^  traced  b 
historian  to  an  alleged  discomfiture  of  the  idol  at  Ashdo< 
presence  of  the  Ark  of  the  CoYonant.* 


1  Lev.  XVn.  7;  2  Chron.  XI.  15 
(where  the  O^TJji^  arc  coupled  with 
the  D^f;^,  the  figures  of  Apis). 

s  fferod.  n.  42 ;  Sirabo,  XVU.  i.  19, 
40,'  pp.  802,  812  (MMii^^  oxov  r^ 
ilttfa  T«/»4»a«,  jrai  xmp  K^^  ^^^iT^t 
Diod,  Sie.  L  88  (r^  J«  x^ayw  ajr«- 

xtt$f^^&tu  liyoviH  xorU^inpf  SnA 
x6  fimixtnlv  fto^iop);  JabUnuki^ 
Panth.  Aegypt  IL  7  (voL  L  pp.  281, 
282);  Spencer,  Legg.  Ritt.  I IL  c.  12; 
eomp.  Mupra  p.  87.  In  some  passages 
(a8lsai.XIlI.  21;  XXX1V.14)  On^yV  are 
satyrs  or  demons  inhabiting  deserts 
and  forests,  **gespcnstische,  neckische 
W&ktengcister**  {Ewaid,  Allcrtb.  230), 
believed  to  have  the  form  of  goats; 
comp.  BocharU  Hieroz.  U.  643;  Bauer^ 
Gottesd.  Yerfass.  L  294. 
s  See  Comm.  on  Genes,  pp.  1 17, 118. 


at  all  (comp.  2  Chr.  TQ 
author  of  the  notice  i 
Numbers  obviously  1< 
brazen  serpent  merel 
(comp.  Exod.  XVn.  11 
posed  that  that  image 
tended  by  Moses  as  an  e 
assistance  during  a  fc 
serpents,  was  later  pc 
idol  (comp.  De  WeU 
p.  361 ;  Gramberg,  Re 
518;  Fa/Ar«,  1.  c.  p.  79 

•  1  Sam.  V.  4 ;  perh 
ing  with  the  Greek  Jt^ 
raxiq{Sirabo,XyiA.2 
ydxtv  dt  riyr  ji&a^mtf 
Kttm  4i  avxfiP  ^Tiicfaq 
Symb.  II.  391—410,  « 

1  Comp.  Judg.  XVL 
;lMacc.X83,84 


I  c.  IL  c  3,  pp.  261 — 

a  mt\»^-i-t^»«  %t,iFi   t 
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The  TERAPUiM  (D^pin),*®  idols  of  homan  form,^*  though  perhaps 
of  smaller  size,*'  were  probably  introduced  from  the  countries  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris;  **  the  Hebrews,  regarding  them  as  tutelary  deities, 
deemed  them  long  as  thoroughly  compatible  with  the  true  worship  of 
JehoYahf  and  therefore  consulted  them  as  a  DlYine  oracle,  like  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant, '  ^  the  Urim  andTummim,  and  the  prophets.  ^  *  But  later, 
when  purer  religious  notions  pre?ailed,  the  Teraphim  were  naturally 
included  in  the  general  interdiction  of  idolatry;  they  were  even  de- 
nounced as  abominations,**  perhaps  just  because  they  were  almost 
Tiewed  by  the  people  as  a  legitimate  means  of  religious  doYOtion,  and  had 
in  the  lapse  of  centuries  taken  such  a  powerful  hold  upon  the  national 
mind,  that  they  remained  in  faTOur  at  so  late  a  period  as  that  of  the 
prophet  Zechariah.*^ 

In  the  times  of  the  decUning  monarchy,  the  Israelites  were  still 
more  infected  with  the  superstitions  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians, 
with  whom  they  were  brought  into  contact  not  only  in  the  regions  of 
the  Euphrates  but  also  in  Palestine  itself  through  the  Assyrian  settlers 
thither  transplanted  by  Shalmanassar.  *  *  Besides  the  service  of  the 
*Tents  of  the  maidens**  and  of  Adrammelech  and  Anammelech  (see 
supra),  they  did  homage  to  Nergal  (y^})  *^  of  theCuthites^  in  inscrip- 
tions also  constantly  called  the  god  of  Cutha'*  andTiggaba,'*  the  Ba- 


10  Whether  allied  to  the  Seraphim 
(D^EDV),  or  meaning  images  generally 
connected  with  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  purge 
hy  fire;  SepttfifMJUi  (though  in  1  Sam. 
XIX.  13,  16  peculiarly  jrfrorafMt,  and 
inHos.ni.4.J$lo»i.c.  DniN);  Ewald 
(Alterth.  p.  232)  conjectnrally  face  or 

mask  (o^l)  with  which  he  sup- 
poses the  images  to  have  been  pro- 
vided ;  see  Comm.  on  Gen.  pp.  554, 555. 

H  1  Sam.  XIX.  13. 

i>  Gen.  XXXI.  34. 

19  Gen.  XXXI.  19,  30;  Ezek.  XXI.  24*.. 

u  See  p.  30  note  1. 

i»  Corap.  Jud^.XVILXVni;  Hos.  III. 
4 ;  Zech.  X.  2 ;  eomp.  Ezek.  XXL  20. 

t«  2  Ki.  XXIIL  24 ;  1  Sam.  XV.  23. 

17  X.  2;  see  also  2  Ki.  XXID.  24; 
eomp,  supra  p.  355 ;  com^,  Selden,  De 
DiisSyris,  Synt.  1.  c.  2,  pp.96— 123; 
Ewaid^  Alterth.  pp.  23:,  232. 

t*  2  Ki.  XVII.  30—41 ;  ctp.  ver.  40. 

t«  2  Ki.  XVIL  30,  perhaps  siguifying 


"the  great  hero**,  and  occurring  in  the 
proper  noun  Nergal-shaluznr  (i.  e. 
Nergal  protects  the  king)  or  JVc^^il^- 
oa^c*  His  earliest  title  was  Va-gur 
or  Va-hur^  of  uncertain  meaning;  he 
is  also  designated  si-du  (ancestor),  *the 
brother**,  and  **the  great  brother**. 

M  The  ruins  of  Cutha,  about  12 
miles  from  Babylon,  were  in  1846  dis- 
covered by  Sir  11.  Rawlinson ;  Cutha 
is  in  Arabic  writings  very  conunonly 
represented  as  the  town  of  Nimrod; 
there,  it  was  supposed,  Abraham  was 
thrown  by  the  king  into  the  fire,  and 
an  old  and  highly  revered  shrine  marks 
still  the  spot  where  the  event  is  alleged 
to  have  taken  place;  comp.  Jtamlms, 
1.  c.  p.  632. 

SI  Ptolemy  calls  it  At^fva  (Y.  xx. 
4),  Fliny  Digba  (VI.  26  or  31);  the  god 
ofTiggaba,  or  Nergal,  is  on  inscripttonit 
aUo  called  Aria,  that  is,  lion  (nN), 
Ares  (Mars). 


of  the  people  of  Haraath  orEpiphania,*  of  whose  nature  ar 
we  possess  no  reliable  information;*  to  Nibhaz  (TnriJ)  of 
who  was  probably  the  god  of  darkness  or  the  evil  demon,  hit 
in  the  lowest  depths  of  the  infernal  abyss,  while  his  thron 
the  surface  of  the  upper  world  ;^  to  Tartar  (pt^r\\  alsc 
the  Ayites,*   probably  not  differing  much  from  Nibhaz, 
likewise  supposed  to  be  the  lord  of  darkness,  and,  whether : 
Saturn  or  Mars,  to  be  fatal  as  a  planet;*  to  the  god  of  J 
(IJ),  equivalent  to  Baal  or  Bel,  the  planet  Jupiter,  the  bei 
blessings,'*  and  the  goddess  Meni  Ojo),  corresponding  to 
to  the  preceding  deity  regarded  as  the  source  of  every  boc 
piness,'*  and  like  him  honoured  with  lectistemia  by  th 
"prepared  a  table  to  Qad  and  filled  the  goblet  for  Meni."  ^ 
Now  all  these  idols,  whether  expressly  mentioned  oi 
allusions,  were  worshipped,  under  the  guidance  of  a  num< 

t  The  Blendaean  name  for  the  planet  *  The  Talmud  (L  e.)  c 

Mart  is  still  Nerig.  Nmp  hircus  calvus;  eo 

s  The  Talmudical  interpretation  of  den,  L  c.  11.  9.  pp.  327— 

Nergal  by  eock  (^^OTVl,  Taim,  San-  •  2  Ki.  L  e.  ver.  31. 

hedr.  1.  c.)  is  untenable,  although  Baby-  ?  The  Talmad  (I.e.),  oh 

Ionian  relics  represent  priests  in  the  the  word  to  the  root  tXX 

attitude  of  prayer  or  sacrifice  before  a  poses  Nibhaz  to  be  a  del 

cock  on  an  altar  (comp.  Layard,  Niniv.  of  a  dog,  which  animi 

and  Babyl.  pp.  53S,  539);  but  it  is  a  indeed  some  Syrian  divj 

fanciful  combination  to  identify  Nergal  •  2  Ki.  1.  c 

with  ••Typhon  Ares'*  or  ««Are8  Ahri-  •  The  Talmud  (1-  c.) 

man*'  or  '*the  Satan  himself"  (Bratm,  comp.  Gesem.  Jesai.  II.  3^ 

I.  c.  11. 19),  a  coi\jeclure  contradicted  lo  yjS^\  4>ju*Ji  l*< 
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hood  ^'specially  appointed,  *  *  by  images  of  wood  and  atone,  '*  and  later  ** 
of  gold  and  silyer,*^  or  by  statues  (ni3in3)**  or  pillars  wit|i  an  emblem 
of  some  deity,**  by  sacred  stones  or  BatiyUa  {Baavlia)  placed  on 
the  road  and  public  thoroughfares  and  poured  oyer  with  libations  of 
wine  and  oil,'*  and  by  Memorial-stones'*  most  likely  provided  with 
superstitious  figures  or  emblems,  on  which  the  worshippers  prostrated 
themselves;''  till  finally  the  yarious  images  themsehes,  and  not  the 
idols  they  represented,  were  by  the  ignorant  multitude  looked  upon  as 
powerful  beings  able  to  save  or  to  ruin;"  they  were  inToked  with 
sacrifices  and  incense,'^  libations'^  and  cake-offerings,'*  with  prostra- 
tions and  kisses;'^   they  were  honoured  by  processions  and  dan- 


is  Called  DnD3,  2  KI.XXin.5;  Hos. 
X.  5 ;  Zeph.  L  4 ;  comp.  1  Ki.  XVUI.  19. 

i«  1  Ki.  XII.  32 ;  XIU.  33 ;  2  Ki.  XVII. 
32 ;  XXI1L9,  20,  probably  with  distinc- 
tive official  garments  (comp.  2  Ki.  X. 
22),  those  of  Baal  with  red  robes; 
comp.  Tcrtuil.  De  Pallio,  c.  4. 

«*  H0S.IY.  12;  Jer.  H.  27;  X.  3,  4; 
Isai.  XLIV.  12— 17;etc. 

t«  FflMre,  1.  cp.271. 

17  Isai.  II.  20;  XXXI.  7;  etc.;  comp. 
Jndg.  XVn.  4. 

1)  Hos.  X.  1;  1  Ki.  XIV.  23;  2  Ki. 
XVn.  10;  comp.  XVIII.  4;  XXHI.  14. 

i«  Comp.  Uerod,  11.  10,  toc  6k  axn- 
Xaq  ,,,  h  xjj  Jhdatatlr^  ^^^*fl  ttvr^ 
Of<«y  iovaaq^  uai  ra  f^CM(/«iftt  ta 
tlffUnha  /r/orra,  «ai  yv9<umo^  oiMa, 

Stf  Comp.  Gen.XXVIlI.18,  19;  XXXI. 
13,  45;  XXXV.  14;  comp.  Juven,  Sat 
XVI.  38  (sacrum  effodit  m«dio  dc  limitc 
saxum);  Comm.  on  Gen.  pp.  523,  524 ; 
Stiden,  De  Dlit  Syr.  Synt  II.  c.  1, 
p.  224;  MUnier,  Rel.  derKaHh.,  pp.72 
—-75;  Creuzer,  Symb.  IV.  639;  Nork\ 
Ver^.  5lythoL  pp.  234,  23L5;  Ewald, 
Alterth.    pp.   124,   134.     The  words 

'31  Tphn  ^m  ^hm  (bai  lvii.  c) 

appear  to  refer  to  the  aame  custom; 
though  a  variety  of  other  explanations 
has  been  proposed  (comp.  Geton., 
Rosenm.,  Knobel  and  Delit  in  loc.). 

«i  W?tp  or  n^STD  ^JDN,  Num. 
XXXIII.  52;  Lev.XXvi.  1 ;  comp.Ezek. 
Vin.12.  EbnEzra(onLeT.I.c.)rcmarks, 


**this  is  the  manner  of  worshipping: 
.Mercury*' (D^p-10),  that  it,  by  *£^, 
or,  according  to  thcMishnah  (Sauh.  VII. 
6),  by  tlirowing  intones  to  the  pile  con- 
secrated to  him  (D^ip->Db  pN  plTH 
O),  comp.  Maimon,  De  Noxlis  VII.  1); 
Targ.  Onk.  and  Jonath.  pnmJD  0^3 
or  pnnJD  n^3  and  "POD  pN  or  pN 
-V^UD,  1  arg.  Jems,  inaccurately  linmyO 
and  lyD*  pN,  butSept.  JU^^aMiR^y, 
hence  SaalnchOtz  (Mos.  Recht,  I.  384) 
**stone  of  contemplation**,  that  is,  a 
high  stone  for  the  observation  of  the 
stars  (comp.  tcmplum),  which  is  hardly 
probable. 

»  Lev.  1.  c,  ''neither  shall  you  set 
up  any  memorial  stone  in  your  land 
to  bow  down  upon  it**  ((IvP);  comp. 
in  general,  Spencer^  I.  c.  1.  II.  c.  22. 

»  Dent  IV.  28;  Isai.  II.  8;  XUV.  17 ; 
comp.  Hab.  II.  18,  19;  Ps.  CXV.  4—7 ; 
CXXXV.  15— 17;  2  Mace.  U.  2. 

14  2  Ki.  XVII.  11;  XXIU.  12;  XXXII. 
20;  Isai.  LXV.  3;  Hos.  IV.  13;  Jer.  III. 
24 ;  Zeph.  I.  5 ;  etc.  etc. 

J>  Jer.  VII.  1 8 ;  XJIX.  1 3 ;  XUV.  1 7 ;  etc. 

«•  JtT.  VII.  18  (O'JJJ);  comp.  Isai. 
LXV.  II. 

>7  1  Ki.  XIX.  18;  H0S.XIIL  2  (D'!?ai; 
f  pB^J;  that  is,  not  merely  by  jr^oc^ 
«t*rc?r  equivalent  with  tidonnre,  but 
literally  by  kissing;  as  Cieero  (Vcrr. 
Accus.  IV.  43  or  94)  remarks  with 
respect  to  the  brazen  image  of  Her- 
cules in  Agrlgentum,  that  **lts  mouth 


"ilKe   lilt;  iioapo  111  \jk±\j  &u4.kx/ —    .-._ 

"The  Dumber  of  thy  towns,  o  Judah,  is  the  number  of  th 
like  the  number  of  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  you  have  set 
the  abomination,  altars  to  burn  incense  to  Baal" ;  *  ^  on  hei 
often  artifioiallj  eonstmcted  in  the  form  of  lofty  cones,  *  * 
even  in  Tallejs,**  and  proTided  with  their  proper  altars,' 
every  high  hill'V^  ^n^  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  where 
temples^*  were  built,'*  or  tents  were  fixed  and  spread 
varied  hangings   and    curtains,'®    in  such  vast  numbei 

24  (^DD  HDl  ih  ^Bfpm 
3^rD),  3 1 ;  though  the  wori 
ceptibly  took  the  genera 
aiiar  (Num.XXXIlI.  52;  e 
in  itself  an  elevation  o 
(comp.  Winer,  Real-W.  L I 
L  c.  1.  II.  c.  23). 

n  Ho«.  IV.  13;  X.  1;  ] 
Jer.  II.20;UI.6;VI.  13; 
VI.3;XV1IL11,15;XX.2 
IX.  12;  2  Sam.  XV.  32 
X11.31;X1V.23;2KLX^ 
4;  XVII.  10,  32;  XXI.  3 
13,  15;  comp.  Num.  XX 
2b,  29 ;  XXXIII.  52 ;  Jei 
comp.  also  Gen.  XXII. 
Exod.IU.12;P8.CXXL 

n  nraa  ^ro,  i  Ki.  x 

XVIL29,  32;XXni.29. 
«•  «  f;  Yl  7.  YfV  !l5 


and  chin  are  a  Uttle  worn  away  (attri- 
tias),  because  the  people  in  addressing 
to  it  their  prayers  and  thanks  are  ac- 
customed not  only  to  worship  but  to 
kiss  it**  (non  solum  id  venerari  verum 
etiam  osculari  solent)  —  a  classical 
parallel  to  the  worn-off  grrcal  toe  of  St 
Peter*s  colossal  statue  in  his  church 
at  Rome;  comp.  also  Job  XXXI.  27 

Oob  n^  pen)). 

>  Comp.  1  Ki.  XVlII.  26,  where  the 
dancing  is,  perhaps  ironically,  called 
"halting"  Onop^^. 

s  1  Ki.  XVlil.  28,  see  p.  343. 

3  Jer.  XU.  10;  comp.  Josh.  XXIU.  7. 

«  2Ki.  1.2;  Jer.  II.  8;  Zech.  X.  2; 
comp.  Ezck.  XXI.  26. 

»  Jer.  V.  4,  5.     •  Jer.  XUV.  15.  17. 

7  2  Chr.  XXXVl.  14. 
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God  of  the  Hebrews  was  described  by  the  Aramaeans  as  '^a  god  of  the 
moontains  and  not  a  god  of  the  Talleys**,^^  because  the  celestials  were 
supposed  to  live  on  high  mountains,*'  and  to  attend  better  to  prayers 
addressed  to  them  from  an  eminence;''  '^der  every  green  tree",  in 
groves  and  in  gardens,'^  ^because  its  shadow  is  pleasant",'*  or  because 
the  mysterious  darkness  of  groves  and  forests  impressed  a  childlike 
imagination  with  awe  and. marked  them  as  the  fit  abodes  of  the  deity;'* 
on  the  corn-floors,  where  at  harvest-time  homage  was  paid  to  the  gods 
of  fertility,  especially  Ashtarte,  by  abusing  her  priestesses'^  for  money 
and  presents;"  nay  idols  were  revered  in  the  veiy  Temple  of  Jerusalem 
which  was  defiled  by  detestable  images  of  every  description,'*  by  altars 
erected  in  both  Courts  to  Baal,  Ashera,  and  aU  the  "host  of  heaven",'* 
and  by  carriages  and  horses  there  kept  and  consecrated  to  the  Sun,'^ 
and  the  sanctity  of  which  was  so  recklessly  despised  that  within  its 
precincts  the  Hebrews  erected  houses  of  prostitute  priests,"  where  the 


Ezek.  XVI.  16.  It  is,  therefore,  un- 
necessary to  read  in  2  Ki.  1.  c.  D^JIS 
for  D^rO  {Ewald,  Gesch.  III.  367). 

>i  1  Ki.  XX.  23,  28. 

ss  Comp.  the  Albordih  or  **Mountain 
of  Bleeting"  (njno  Vl)  of  the  Babylo- 
nians (Isai-  XIV.  13),  the  Mtru  of  the 
Hindoos,  the  Tireh  of  the  Parsccs,  the 
Kulkun  of  the  Chinese,  the  Caf  of  the 
Arabians,  the  Olympus  of  the  Greeks, 
etc.  (see  Comm.  on  Gen.  p.  21). 

>'  Comp.  Lueian^  Syr.  Dca  c.l8;  see 
also  Herod.  I.  131;  Xenoph,  Memor. 
III.  viii.  10  (fooK  ft  fiipf  MtU  pmficSq 

ifn^avtotdtfi  Qvaa  aaxtptaxdx^  cfif); 
Gesen,  Thes.  p.  18S;  Preface  to  Gram- 
berg's  Relig.  Idccn  I.  pp.  XIX— XXI.  In 
Tacit  Ann.  XIII.  57  not  heights  but 
places  yielding  salt  are  declared  to  be 
divine  (comp.  supra  Sect  IX  1). 

M  1  Ki.  XrV.  23;  2  KL  XVL  4;  XVD. 
10;  Isai.  I.  29;  LXVI.  17;  Jer.IL  20; 

III.  6, 13 ;  Ezek.  VI.  13 ;  comp.  Gen.XII. 
6,  7;  XIII.  IS;  XXI.  33;  and  supra 
pp.  17, 18;  Tacit  Germ.  9, 39, 40;  Curt, 

IV.  7  or  31 ;  Diod,  Sic.  XVH.  50.  The 
heathen  temples  were  commonly  sur- 
rounded by  sacred  groves  convenient 
also,  if  not  necessary,  for  the  sacri- 
ficial meals;  hence  cUooc  it  both  grove 


and  temple;  comp.  Strah,  IX.  ii.  33,  p. 
412  (nko^  xalourrcc  xd  U^  nw  ji  t^Za) ; 
Xin.  i.  65,  p.  613;  Deut  XVI.  21  ("N^ 

m.T  ran:  ^»n  fjr^3  rxyon  i^  yon 

TH^);  see  MiMer,  1.  c.  p.  10;  HUil- 
maim,  1.  c.  p.  134.         >»  Hos.  IV.  13. 

3*  Proceritas  silvae,  says  Seneca,  et 
secretum  loci  et  admiratio  umbrae  in 
aperto  tarn  densae  atque  continuae 
fidem  numinis  facit  (quoted  by  Bauer^ 
Gottcsd.  Verf.  II.  5). 

»7  mrif ,  Hos.  IX.  1 ;  comp.  IV.  14, 
where  flTCnp  (properly  "dedicated  wo- 
men*")  is  employed  as  a  synonym  of  HOT. 

>*  Which  enlightened  writers  termed 
7\n  IIPN  (Deut  XXIIl.  19;  Mic.  1.  7; 
comp.  Ezek.  XVI.  31, 34;  Hos.  IX  1); 
torn^,  Spencer,  Legg.Ritt.  II.  cc.  35, 36. 

"  Seep.  19  note  11. 

»»  2Ki.XXI.5;XXIII.  4,  12. 

»»  2Ki.XXX.  11. 

H  C^rTf,  scortavirilia;  1  Ki.  XIV. 
24 ;  XV.  12 ;  XXII.  47 ;  rendered  by  the 
Engliiih  version  '^sodomites*',  by  Luther 
"Hurcr",  by  De  Wette  "Buhlcr"  (Vulg. 
eflTeminati),  which  translations  however 
express  only  one  side  of  the  notion ;  the 
wages  of  their  shame  are  called  TRO 
3^3  «ihe  reward  of  a  dog**  (Deut.  Xxiil'. 
19),  a  term  indicative  of  the  utmost 
contempt  (comp.  1  Sam.  XVIL  43 ;  XXIV. 
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women  wove  tents  for  Ashtarie.  ^  Therefore  the  prophets  might  justlj 
declare  that  the  whole  land  was  polluted,  and  that  the  ground  doToted 
to  sanctity  had  hecome  an  abomination.* 

Nor  did  the  Hebrews  remain  strangers  to  the  belief  in  demons  and 
spectres;  thej  professed  their  faith  in  the  existence  of  SHSOiMCDn^'X* 
that  is/  lordi  or  masters^  implying  Tarious  kinds  of  foreign  deities  or 
eyil  spirits,*  and  to  them  they  offered  not  only  sacrifices,*  bntslanghtered 
their  children;^  they  attributed  reality  to  the  Lilith  (rvh'h),  a  night- 
spectre  (yh)  dwelling  in  desolate  ruins,*  and,  according  to  eastern 
legends,  rushing  forth  in  the  dead  of  the  nighty  in  the  form  of  a  beauti- 
ftil  woman  to  seize  children  and  to  tear  them  to  pieces.* 

Besides,  Sooth-sating  of  every  tariety  and  description  prevailed 
among  the  people  from  early  ages  up  to  the  times  of  the  Roman  empire, 
when  Jews  wandered  through  the  western  provinces  in  quest  of  a  modest 
livelihood  by  the  practice  of  the  art.  ^*    Their  wise  men  or  wizzards  *  * 


15;  2Sam.in.  8;IX.8;XVI.  9;  2  Ki. 
Vni.   13;  Prov.   XXVI.    11);    comp. 

Sp€HC€Tf  L  C 

1  2  Ki.  XXIII.  7,  tec  supra ;  comp. 
1  Ki.  XV.  12;  XXII.  47;  Dcul.  XXIII. 
18,  19;  those  CTBTipn  ^fD  probably 
correspond  with  the  nU^  ni3D  of  the 
Babylonians  (tee  tupra  p.  360). 

>  Jcr.  II.  7,  and  the  entire  chapter,  etc. 
t  From  the  root  *1ltf  to  govern,  (orule. 

*  Like  C^^^;2;  comp.  Arab.  Juum, 

*  Sept.  dmfi^na,  Vul^.  daemonia. 

•  Deut.  XXXII.  17.      f  Ps.  CVI.  37. 

•  Isai.  XXXrV.  14. 

>  Comp.  among  the  Grceks*'£jH;rovaa 
(with  the  epithets  irocMtXiq  and  iro- 
Ktilif),  Aofua^  SroMhtavfot  {Aristoph, 
Ran.  293 ;  Eccles.  105G ;  Vesp.  1177; 
Diod,Sic.X3i,  41 ;  Demosth,  De  Coron. 
c.  130,  p.  270;  Herat  Ars  Poet  340 
(in  Isai.  XXXlV.  14,  the  Sept  renders 
both  D*^  and  H^V^b  by  iv^nhxav^o^ 
the  Vulg.  the  former  by  onocentauri, 
the  latter  by  lamia,  Luther  Feldtcufel 
and  Kobold);  among  the  Romans 
Strides  ((hid.  Fast.  VI.  131—140; 
Piin.  H.  N.  XI.  39  or  95 ;  Tibull  \.  v. 
52;  Petnm.  CXXXTV.  1);  among  the 
Arabs  theGhuls  ( J  jJI) ;  see  Bochart, 

Hieroz.  11.  pp.  831^840;   Buxtarf, 


Lex.  Talm.  pp.  1 1 40, 1 1 41 ;  ^tftfiiMtffi^^, 
Entdeckt  Judenth.  IL  pp.  413 — 426, 
434,  452;  Gesenius  on  Isai.  XIIL  21, 
22  and  XXXIV.  14  0-  2.  pp.  465—468, 
915—920);  Brawn,  Lc.  L  124,  354;  U. 
144,  164;  comp.  also  HJ^^^jy^  (Prov. 
XXX.  15),  probably  leech,  and  then, 
like  vampire,  denoting  a  female 
monster,  a  sucker  of  blood,  and  there- 
fore deemed  identical  with  Ghul,  as 
Kamus  interprets  the  one  by  the  other; 
comp.  Bockart,  1.  c.  p.  869. 

to  Jwen,  VI.  542—547;  comp.  PM, 
Vit.  Blarii  C.  17  {naX  yaq  t$pa  Sv^aw 

l^ynhii  *xL)\  Acts  XVI.  16;  see  also 
VIII.  9 ;  Xni.  6—8 ;  Joseph.  Antiqq. 
Vin.  ii.  5. 

It  DOJrp,  (from  jnj,  possessors  of 
hidden  knowledge ;  JEwaid^  Lehrbnch 
i  3  c,  **Vielwissenwollcnde**;  com- 
pare in  Lat.  tagos,  saga,  tagana;  Cie. 
De  Divin.  L  31,  sagire  enim  sentire 
acute  est... id  est  futnra  ante  sentire; 
SepL  tt^atocminot).  Lev.  XIX.  31 ;  XX. 
6;  Dent  XVm.  11 ;  1  Sam.  XXVIQ.  3, 
9 ;  though ^JJTP  is  also  a  daemon  living 
and  working  in  a  man.  Lev.  XX.  27. 
TheMishnah(Sanhedr.  VIL7)  explains 
untenably  r  D3  "QIOH  HI  Oiyi^  (comp. 
Buski  in  loc). 
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practised  divination  ^  ^  to  prediet  the  flitare,  especially  by  rhabdonumey 
(^fidofiorraia)  bj  means  of  nkis  or  wands,  ^'  of  which  two  were  placed 
upright^  and  then  allowed  to  fall  on  the  ground ;  the  direction  in  which 
thej  fell  inTolved  the  omen;  or  a  rod  was  on  oneUde  stripped  of  the 
bark  and  thrown  into  the  air ;  if  in  coming  down,  first  the  coTered  and 
then  the  bare  side  appeared  uppermost,  the  augnry  was  happy ;  if  in 
the  reverse  order,  onlacky. ^^  They  were  addicted  to  Enchantment^* 
by  spells  mattered  in  a  mysterioas  whisper/*  to  Witchcraft  ^^  and  to 


13  DDj:>  or  O^DDj?,  Sept  /tarrtio, 
Num.  XXn.  7,  23;  Dcut  XVIII.  10; 
2  Ki.  XVn.  17;  Uai.  HI.  2;  XLIV.  25; 
Jer.  XXDL  8,  XXVn.  9,  Ezek.  XIII.  6; 
and  still  in  Zechar.  X.  2.  In  Jer.  XXDL 
8  and  Ezek.  XUL  6  at  least,  QDp  plainly 
means  to  practise  divination^  not 
sorcery,  in  the  former  passage  it  is 
coupled  with  prophets  and  dreams, 
the  latter  says  distinctly  *'thcy  see  vanity 
3D  DDp);  although  in  Num.XXn.  7  it 
seems  rather  to  refer  to  sorcery  (comp. 
ver.  6 ;  1  Sam.  XXVUI.  8) ;  so  that  the 
root  is  evidently  comprehensive  and 
generic  in  sense. 

ta  Hos.  IV.  12,  **My  people  ask 
counsel  at  their  wood,  and  their  staff 
teaches  them.*' 

t«  Comp.  also  Herod.  IV.  67;  TaeiL 
Germ.  10;  Rosenm.  on  Hos.  IV.  12. 
The  king  of  Babylon  is  related  (Ezek. 
XXI.  26— 2S)  to  have  sought  oracles 
by  "shaking  the  arrows** (D^ynS  h^^^^ 
Sept  awapijdacu  jgafidla  L  e.  fitlofmi^ 
t9la)  and  by  ^'inspection  of  the  liver** 
(133^  *^^'^*  ^xaxoanonia^  Herodian. 
Vlii!  ill.  7 ;  Phiiosirat  Apollon.  VUL 
vii.l5 — '*thc  liver  is  the  true  tripos  of 
all  manUc  art**—;  Arrian^  Vn.  18;  Cie. 
De  Divin.  II.  13;  or  U^attoxla^  ezti- 
spicia,  hamspicia  from  harviga  victim; 
comp.  Aeschyl.  Prometh.  493—499; 
Herod.  IX.  3S ;  Diod.  Sic.  L  73 ;  D.  29; 
Strabo^  UL  iU.  6,  p.  154  \  Cic.Lc  12 
—17;yiirM.VI.  549—^51);  Bet  Mowers, 
Opferwes.  der  Karth.  pp.  65,  66;  and 
in  general,  Spencer  L  c.  1.  II.  ee.  16, 
1 7 ;  Carpzop,  App.  Crit  pp.  104 — 107 ; 
RosenmM.  Morgenl.  IV.  333-^7; 


see  also  supra  p.  313;  and  on  divining 
by  a  cup  (jrvlMo/MMrcia),  see  Comm. 
on  Gen.  p.  673. 

i»  t^,  Nun.XXIIL23;DentXVIIL 
10;  from  1Z^  to  whisper  (2  Ki.  XVU. 
17;  XXI.  6). 

le  Isai.  yin.   19;   XXOL  4  (Sept 
olm9R%e0ai\  in  Isai. VlII, rove  irsinsJU- 
9^vrrcK,  ot  dm  t%  m^tUaq  t^wovew) 
comp.  r^K  (2  Tim.  HI.  1 3 ;  see  Herod. 
VII.  191 ;  Hor.  Sat  1.  viU.  25),  s«t|U 
6%tv^  ixf^a^Pti^f^JnfMq^  incantare, 
ezcantare,  esp.  carmen  (Hor.  Epod.  V. 
Absqq.;  XVIt  4—6;  Tibu/l,  I.  it  43 
—46 ;  Lucan,  Phars.  VI.  439, 452 ;  Taeii. 
Ann.  n.  28 ;  /Vm.  H.  N.  XXV1U.  3  or  6 ; 
comp.  Theocrit.  It  17«^.;  Virg.  EcL 
vm.  ^lsqq.)\  it  is  with  less  probability 
traced  to  rn{  serpent^  so  that  It  would 
be  6w*9fiaim%ia,    divination   by    the 
movements  of  serpents  (comp.  Gen. 
XUV.  5);  though  tTT^  which  Is  a 
synonym  of  t^PQ  (Isai.  III.  3,  wh  {03), 
being  derived  of  tTp  (o  whisper  or 
muiter    (whence   ^u3!0    enchanter), 
seems  to  have   been  predominantly 
used  with  regard  to  the  enchantment 
of  serpenU  (Jer.  VIII.  1 7 ;  Eccl.  X.  1 1); 
comp.  also  D^IDN  whimperers  (from  DDK 
to  mip*mirr,  or  to  utter  gentle  sounds; 
Isai.  XIX.  3),  that  is,  necromancers. 
In  Num.  XXrV.  1,  D'BmJ  seems  to  be 
inspiration  generally  (comp.  XXIU.  3, 
15),  it  may  be,  induced  by  magieal 
artifices. 

17  D'D^^,2  KL  IX.22;  2  Chr.XXXIU. 
6;  Mic  V.  11;  and  even  Mat  UL  5; 
hence  ^^D  (Exod.  VU.  U;  Dent 
XVID.  10;  ban.  IL  2)  or  >)||9  (Jar. 
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A.  THE  PRINCIPAL  SACBIPICES. 


Magic,'  to  an  extent  not  inferior  to  anj  of  the  eastern  nations;'  they 
indulged  in  Incantations'  bj  which  Tenomous  serpents  were  supposed 
to  be  rendered  harmless  and  obedient,^  and  very  largely  in  Necromancy* 
often  practiced  while  "sitting  on  gn^Tes'V  by  means  of  a  person^  who 
was  considered  to  be  prophetically  inspired  by  a  daemon ;'  as  in  the 
TOiy  instrnctiye  instance  of  the  "witch  of  Endor",  who  first  learnt  by 
the  rising  of  Samuel's  shade,  that  her  gnest  was  the  king,*  and  when 


XXVIL  9)  one  Aho  exercises  witchcraft 
from  ^KO  nearly  synonymous  with 
wIthVn?,  to  mutter  magical  speeches 
(the  same  root  signifying  in  Syriac  to 
pray  ox  worship)^  not  from  the  Arabic 
stem  used  of  eclipses  of  the  sun  which 
it  was  supposed  the  D^DKOO  had  the 
power  to  call  forth;  Sept.  ^^/ia»a, 
fO^^tOMVcor^eM,  and  ^aqiioMlq^  so  that 
D^DSO  would  mean  enchantments 
brought  about  by  means  of  herbs. 

I  D^^n  (isai.  m.  3.  p^Bnn  ddh), 

properly  artifices,  from  thn  to  devise. 
Another  term  for  magician  is  )lly  (Isai. 
II.  6;  LVn.  3 ;  Jcr.  XXVH.  9 ;  2* Ki.  XXI. 
6)  or]llpD(Deut  XVIII.  10;  Mic.  V. 
11),  which  is  hardly,  as  has  been 
supposed,  connected  with  pj^f  so  that 
it  would  mean  one  who  fascinates  with 
ike  eye  (comp.  Virg.  Eel.  111.  103 ;  Plin, 
H.  N.  Vn.  2;  GelL  IX.  4).  nor  with  \y}{ 
cloud,  as  if  it  meant  divining  from  the 
course  of  the  clouds  (comp.  Hengstenb, 
Gesch.  Bileams,  p.  123)  or  the  pheno- 
mena of  heaven  (comp.  Jer.  X.  2). 

s  l8ai.IL6;Mic.V.  11. 

1  -on  or  Onan  (from  -on  to  bind, 
properly  to  make  a  knot  while  pro- 
nottocing  incantations,  Germ.  Ncstel- 
knftpfen,  French  nouer  Taiguillette; 
comp.  Virg.  EcL  VIII.  76—78,  necte 
tribus  nodit  temos,  Amarylli,  colo- 
res . . .  Veneris  die  vincula  necto) ;  Deut 
XV11I.11;  Itai.  XLVU.  9,  12;  Ps.LVin. 
5,  6. 

«  Jer.  Vm.  17;  EccL  X.  11.  The 
serpents  were  by  the  Psylli  goaded 
to  bite  at  a  cloth,  whereby  they  lost 
their  poison  and  became  for  a  time 
weak,  and  often  motionless  (comp. 
Moehart,  Hieroz.  II.  3S1— 394 ;  Rosenm, 


Morgenl.  IV.  pp.  55—76;  De  Wetteon 
Ps.  1.  c. 

»  DIN  (of  uncertain  etymology; 
comp.  SaalschUtz,  Mos.  Recht,  I.  517, 
518;  Hoelemann,  Bibclstudicn,  I.  pp. 
1 60—1 63),  properly  the  *;?iriYof  divina- 
tion (Lev.  XX.  27 ;  1  Sara.  XXVIII.  7 
aw  n^JD  tXtfH)  ver.  8  'DIND  DDp), 
then  the  person  possessing  that  spirit 
or  practicing  divination  by  its  help 
(1  Sam.  XXVIII.  9;  Isai.  VIII.  19;  XIX. 
3 ;  Lev.  XDL  31 ;  XX.  6 :  in  Deut.  XVIH. 
11 ;  2  Ki.  XXL  6;  Isai.  XXDC.  4;  1  Chr. 
X.  13;  2  Chr.  XXXIIL  6,  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  spirit  or  the  person  is 
meant),  signifying  originally  ventrilo- 
quist, then  necromancer  (Sept  fyyao' 
rf//iv^0C|   vtKffit^arx^q,  rcxvo/carrK)- 

•  IsaL  LXV.*  4,  DnapD  D^DB^n ; 
comp.  Hor,  Epod.  XVII.  47;  Sat.  L 
viiL  20—29;  Opid,  Heroid.  VI.  89,  90 
(per  tumulos  errat,  etc.) ;  Lucan,  Phars. 
VI.  511,  512  (dcsertaque  busta  Incolit, 
et  tumulos  expulsis  obtinet  umbris). 

7  Uv.XIX.31;XX.6;lSara.XXVIU. 
3,9;  comp.  2  Ki.  XXL  6;  IsaL  VHL  19; 
XXIX.  4;  1  Chr.  X.  13;  2  Chr.  XXXIIL 
6;  the  Mithnah  (Sanhedr.  VIL  7)  ex- 
plains strangely  DIH^D  HT  aiN  ^JD 
(jmv^  nv&mp  Acts  XVI.  ]6)  nanOH 
VTWO  (see  Rashi  in  loc.). 

•  Comp.  Lev.  XX.  27 ;  1  Sam.  XXVIU. 
7,8;  hence  DW  W  or  nONH  "^N  Bni 
(baL  VIIL  19)  is  equivalent  to  )ni 
DYIDiTTN;  but  as  the  consultation 
of  the  dead  took  place  by  the  agency 
of  an  31M,  it  was  possible  to  enumerate 
astwodistinctthingsBn)"n'"aiN  ^mV 
CmOiT^  (Dent.  XVIll.  1 1 ),  since  both 
the  one  and  the  other  were  **a8ked.** 

•  1  Sam.  XXVIU.  12. 
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asked  by  the  latter  what  she  saw,  she  replied  "I  see  a  god  rising  (u^rhn 
U'hpK\>tr\)oni  of  the  earth*',  *^  whose  "appearance**  she  then  described 
as  that  of  *an  old  man  wrapped  in  a  mantle"/*  probably  the  ''hairy 
garment*'  (lyu  nn^N)  ordinarily  worn  by  seers.*'  And  their  prophets 
(D^ropj),  adopting  that  distinctiye  garment  of  the  class  *for  deception", " 
misled  the  multitude  by  Tain  and  fictitious  dreams,'^  which  were  often 
sought  by  sleeping  on  tombs,  in  sacred  caves  or  edifices,**  generally 
on  the  hides  of  sacrificed  animals,**  and  by  false  Predictions,  whether 
pronounced  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  *'  or  of  heathen  gods.  **  Host  of 
these  frauds  and  delusions  were  successfully  carried  on  not  only  by 
men  but  by  women,  especially  witchcraft^  **  prophecy,'*  and  necro- 
mancy;'* and  they  were  coupled  with  all  the  absurd  and  superstitious 
rites  associated  with  them  among  the  heathen  nations;  as,  for  instancSi 
the  false  prophetesses  "fastened  cushions  to  all  the  joints  of  their  hands, 
and  laid  pillows  on  their  heads",  a  sign  of  the  utmost  luxury  and 
effeminacy." 

And  all  these  idolatrous  practices  fiourished  from  the  earliest  periods 
of  Israel's  history  to  the  latest;  during  their  sojourn  in  Egypt"  and 
during  their  wanderings  in  the  desert  under  Moses  ;'^  in  the  time  of  the 


»»  Ver.  13.  »«  Vcr.  14. 

is  Zcch.  XIII.  4 ;  comp.  Bam.  Od.  XI. 
24tqq.;  Cic.  Tusc.  I.  IG  or  37;  Dioti 
Cast  LXXVII.  15;  Herodian,  IV.  xii. 
4;  Spencer^  1.  e.  1.  ii.  c.  15. 

ts  Zcch.  Xni.  4,  Ern3  \j^rh\  comp. 

2  Ki.  X.  22.  byan  nay  h:h  enab. 

«*  Jcr.XXIII.25,27.  2S,  32;  XXIX.  8; 
Zech.  X.  2;  etc. ;  comp.,  however.  Num. 
XII.r>;  Joel  111.  1;  1  Sam.  XXYIII.   6. 

IS  \xh^  onwja  (\%9:\,  lxv.  4),  that 

18,  by  tyuQlti^atq  or  incubatio;  Herod, 
IV.  1 72 ;  comp.  Diod.  Sic,  1. 5:< ;  Sirabo, 
VI.  iii.  9;  XI.  vii.  1;  XVI.  ii.  35;  ac 
Diviii.  1.  43  or  96  (somniandi  causa 
incubabant,  quia  vera  quietis  oracula 
ducebaiit) ;  PUl.  Consol.  ad  ApoU.  c. 
14  (irv/o/forrtvov);  Mela  1. 8  (Augilae 
manes  tantum  deos  putant;  per  cos 
dejerant;  cos,  nt  oracula,  contulunt; 
precatiquc,  quae  volunt,  ubi  tumults  in- 
cubnere,  pro  responsis  ferunt  lomnia). 
I*  Virg,  Aen.  VII.  85—95,  Saeerdos 
Pelllbus  incubult  stratis,  toronosqae 
petivit;  Multa  modis  simulacra  videt 
volitantia  miris,  Et  varias  audit  voces, 
fruiturque  dcoruro  CoIIoqulo;  comp. 


Jlierun,  in  Isai.  XLV.  **ubi  (sc.  in  de- 
lubris  idolorum)  stratis  pellibus  hostia- 
rum  incubare  soliti  Kunt,  nt  somniis 
Aitura  cognoscerent ;  quod  in  fano 
Aesculapii  usque  hodie  error  celebrat 
Ethnieorum.** 

t7  Mic.  111.  1 1 ;  Jcr.  XXUL  25, 30—32 ; 
XXIX.  9;  Ezek.  XIII.  16—18;  even 
Zechar.  XIII.  2—4 ;  etc.       is  Jer.  II.  8. 

it  Comp.  n^^fSO  witch,  Ezod. 
XXII.  17. 

^  Ezek.  XIII.  17,  18. 

"  Comp.  DIN  n^5  n^'N,  1  Sam. 
XXVIII.  7 ;  see  vers.  7—19. 

»  Ezek.  XIII.  17, 18;  Mart.  IILIuaii. 
5—7 ;  comp.  1  Ki.  XIX.  1 8 ;  2  Ki.  XXQI. 
7;  Hos.  XIII.  2;  Zeph.  1.  9;  Ezek.  YIII. 
16,  17;  see  Ihaglaeu  AnaL  Sacr.  pp. 
279,  280;  and  in  general,  Goodmm^ 
Bloses  et  Aaron,  studio  J.  H.  Hotting. 
Lib.  IV.  pp.  646 — 752;  ColqnAoim^ 
History  of  Masic,  Witeherall,  and  Ani* 
mal  Blagnetism;  Boekmamn^  Bibel- 
studien,  I.  pp.  154—175. 

s>  Josh.  XXIV.  14;  Ezek.  XX.  7,  8; 
XXni.  3,  8;  see  p.  24  note  6. 

>4  Num.  XXV.  1—0;  Am.  V.  2ft«  26 ; 
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jl  the  principal  sacrifices. 


Judges  and  the  Kings,  both  in  Jndah  and  in  Ephraim ;  even  under  the 
latest  sovereigns  of  Judah,  under  Joahaz,  Jehoiakim,  Jehoiachin,  and 
Zedekiah,  who  succeeded  the  pious  and  ardent  reformer  Josiah ; '  indeed 
in  the  long  line  of  Judah's  kings,  four  only,  Asa,  Joshaphat,  Hexekiah, 
and  Josiah  were  active  in  promoting  the  service  of  Jehovah;  a  few 
others  adhered  to  it  themselves,  but  displayed  no  seal  for  its  diffusion; 
while  all  the  rest  were  sunk  in  heathen  aberrations,  which  were  kept  up 
in  the  Babylonian  exile  and  after  the  return  to  Palestine,'  so  that  even 
when  Jeremiah  reproved  his  obstinate  brethren  who  had  forced  him  to 
accompany  them  to  Egypt,  they  contumaciously  answered,  "We  will  not 
hearken  to  thee;  but  we  will... bum  incense  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven, 
and  pour  out  drink-offerings  to  her,  as  we  have  done,  we,  and  our 
fathers,  our  kings,  and  our  princes,  in  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  in  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem;  for  then  had  we  abundance  of  food,  and  were 
prosperous,  and  saw  no  evil :  but  since  we  left  off  to  bum  incense  to 
the  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  to  pour  out  drink-offerings  to  her,  we  have* 
wanted  all  things,  and  have  been  consumed  by  the  sword  and  by 
famine.'*'  So  deeply  were  pagan  notions  ingrained  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  so  fatal  to  a  healthful  morality  were  the  effects  of  those 
perversities !  And  yet  have  we  reason  to  believe  that  the  records  pre- 
served to  us  in  the  Hebrew  canon  are  far  from  complete  with  respect 
to  the  idolatry  of  the  Israelites.  For  instance,  the  worship  of  the 
brazen  serpent  ()n^ru),  certainly  very  old  and  incessantly  carried  on,^ 
is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  together  with  the  account  of  its  aboli- 
tion by  Hezekiah.*  Again,  the  author  of  the  Books  of  Kings  states 
that  Josiah  'defiled*'  and  thus  rendered  unfit  for  the  further  worship 
of  Moloch  Hhe  Topheth  in  the  valley  of  the  children  of  Hinnom**;*  yet 
he  had  never  stated  by  whom  the  valley  had  been  consecrated  for  that 
purpose.''    It  may,  therefore,  be  safely  supposed  that  paganism  pre- 


Ezek.XX.24;  comp.Exod.XXXII.l~6; 
Num.  XXI.  S,  9 ;  XVIII.  4 ;  see  supra 
p.  365 ;  eomp.  also  G,  UnruM,  Dcr  Zug 
der  Israeliten  aus  Aegypten  nach  Ca- 
naan, pp.  S9 — 120,  where  the  most 
hazardoai«  combinations  are  ventured, 
In  Nork*s  extravagant  method  of  ety- 
mological mythology. 

t  2  Ki.  XXIII.  32,  37;  XXIV.  9,  19. 

s  Comp.  supra  passim ;  esp.  Judg. 
II.  2;  1  Ki.  XXI.  25,  2(>:  XXII.  53,  54; 
2  Ki.  XVn.  7^23;  Am.  II.  4 ;  Mic.  I.  5, 
7;  VI.  16;  Isai.  II.  6,  8;  Jcr.  II.  4sqq; 
VL  10;  VU.9;  XUV.  (administering 


an  elaborate  and  severe  reproof  to  the 
Jews  who  had  settled  in  Egypt) ;  Ezek. 
VI.  4— 6;  XIV.  1—8;  XX.  5—44  (re- 
viewing the  obstinate  and  continual 
idolatry  of  the  Hebrews  from  the  ear- 
liest periods  up  to  the  prophet  s  Ume) ; 
XUII.  7—9;  Zechar.  XIII.  2—4. 

»  Jcr.  XUV.  17,  IS. 

^  Comp.  Num.  XXI.  4 — ^9;  Bee  supra 
p.  308. 

*  2  Ki.  XVIII.  4;  comp.  Gramberg, 
Rcl.  Id.  I.  p.  518.       •2  Ki.  XXIH.  10. 

7  It  was  perhaps  so  consecrated  by 
Manasseb. 
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yailed  among  the  Israelites  in  Tarioos  other  forms  besides  those  described 
or  hinted  at  in  the  Scriptures,  which  of  coarse  refer  to  idolatry  bat 
incidentally,  without  aiming  at  a  systematic  and  complete  account  of 
its  multifarious  practices. 

Let  us,  then,  in  a  few  rapid  outlines,  surrey  the  history  of  Hebrew 
idolatry.  Up  to  Solomon*s  reign,  Baal  and  Ashtarte  only  are  mentioned 
as  Canaanite  divinities ;  but  a  large  portion  of  the  people  were  addicted 
to  their  senrice  at  least  from  the  earlier  time  of  the  Judges.  By  Samuel^ 
influence,  their  images  were  indeed  remoTed,*  and  the  religions  reform 
seems  to  have  extended  up  to  the  northern  boundaries  of  the  land;* 
but  his  measures  remained  without  enduring  consequences.  Then  Saol 
is  related  to  have  banished  f^om  his  dominions  the  sooth-sayers  and 
wizzards;*®  but  this  course  would  haye  been  impossible  withont  com- 
pletely extirpating  idolatry,  which  yet  immediately  afterwards  is  found 
in  full  blossom.  Moreover,  Solomon,  besides  consolidating  the  old, 
sanctioned  or  established  Tarious  new  forms  of  idol  worship.  Induced 
by  his  heathen  wives,  he  built  on  the  heights  before  Jerusalem  temples 
for  the  Phoenician  Ashtarte,  with  whose  senrice  probably  that  of  Baal 
was  coupled,  for  Ohemosh  of  Moab,  for  Moloch  orMilcom  of  Ammon,** 
for  the  gods  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Edomites,  and  Uittites.*'  In  the 
empire  of  Israel,  Jehu  indeed  caused  a  general  slaughter  of  the  priests 
of  Baal;  *'  but  we  find,  sHortly  before  its  termination,  besides  the  older 
eulttts  of  Baal,  Ashtarte,  and  Moloch,  also  the  adoration  of  the  Sun  *^  and 
all  the  heavenly  hosts;  '*  and  the  colonists,  who  were  transplanted  from 
Assyria  into  Samaria,  imported  with  them  numerous  native  superstitions 
which  tainted  the  faint  remnants  of  the  service  of  Jehovah. '*  In  the 
empire  of  Judah,  the  pious  king  Amaziah  is  related  to  haye  brought  to 
Jerusalem  Edomite  idols,  to  have  adopted  their  worship,  and  honoured 
them  with  incense  on  their  proper  altars.  ^^  Ahaz,  devoted  to  Baal  and 
Ashtarte  and  burning  his  son  to  Moloch,  removed  from  its  usual  place  in 
the  Court  of  the  Temple  the  brazen  altar  hallowed  by  age,  and  set  up  in 


«  I  Sam.  VII.  3.  4.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  the  grounds  for  Ewald's  assertion 
that  **the  worship  of  Baal  was  only 
introduced  by  tlic  kings  of  the  house 
ofOmri,and  that  it  existed,  in  both  em- 
pires, hardly  half  a  century**  (Alterth. 
p.  236);  comp.  Judg.  D.  11, 13;  HI.  7; 
etc.;  see  supro  p.  357. 

•  Judg.  XVIII.  31;  comp.  Etrtiid, 
Alterth.  p.  233. 

i»  1  Sam.  XXVIII.  3. 

11  1  Ki.  30.  5—7;  2  Ki.XXIlL13. 14. 


»  1  Ki.  XL  1,8.  It  is  no  more  than 
an  ingenious  combination  to  assert 
that  the  erection  of  heathen  altars  by 
Solomon  was  a  result  of  his  praise- 
worthy  toleration  of  foreign  religions, 
since  "in  a  great  world-empire  toleration 
of  all  forms  of  worship  is  indispen- 
sable** (Emald,  Gesch.  ID.  100). 

li  2  Ki.  X.  18—28.    i«  Isai.  XVn.8. 

li  2  Ki.  XVn.  17;  see  supra  p.  361. 

i«  2  Ki«  XVIL  29—33. 

17  2  Chr.  XXV.  14. 


wove  curtains  for  her  service,^  naj  he  seems  to  have  entire 
from  the  Court  the  old  and  sacred  altar  of  Jeliovah,-  and 
be  erected  iu  both  Courts  altars  of  the  stars,  made  acces 
whole  people,*  while  at  the  entrance  he  placed  the  chariot 
dedicated  to  the  Snn:*^  the  sidereal  worship,  principally  P' 
the  roofs  of  honses,  took  the  strongest  hold  upon  the  nation,  i 
the  perpetual  warnings  of  subsequent  teachers.**    The 
exertions  of  Josiah  were  unable  to  eradicate  pagan  abomina 
soon  returned  and  were  embraced  with  the  old  zeal.    T 
Ashtarte  was  probably  erected  again  in  the  inner  Court;* 
precincts  of  the  Temple  women  mourned  the  death  of  Tai 
Sun  and  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  were  reyere^y  and  honoure 
gations;*^  and  most  of  these  idolatries  were  not  only  mai 
deemed  indispensable  for  prosperity,  by  the  exiled  Jews 
Thus  it  is  manifest  that  the  history  of  Hebrew  id 
parallel  with  the  growth  of  the  purer  religion  of  JehoTah; 
the  former,  the  development  of  the  latter  cannot  be  ratio; 
stood  or  appreciated.  The  cosmical  creeds  and  the  ethical 
an  obstinate  struggle  for  many  centuries.    Heathen  elemc 
Tariety  could  not  be  kept  aloof;  they  could  still  less  be 
if  they  were  modified,  and  it  may  be  refined,  so  as  not  to  cl 
fundamental  truths  of  a  monotheistic  system,  they  wc 
without  reluctance  eyen  by  the  better  and  profounder  te 

t  2  KLXVI.  3,  4,  12—16;  tee  p.  34.         •  2  Ki.  XXI.  5;  XXHI. 
«  Comn.  Ewaid.  Getch.  DI.  323«  324.         <•  2  Ki.  XXOl.  1 1 . 
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aware  that  the  contrast  liyed  and  rooted  deep  in  the  conscioosness  of 
the  nation,  that  it  was  manifest  efen  in  the  worship  at  the  central 
Temple,  bat  that  it  was  capable  of  being,  in  some  manner,  harmonised, 
and  perhaps  gradually  removed.  In  this  active  and  yehement  warfare, 
extended  for  at  least  a  millenium,  between  the  sensual  and  spiritual 
forms  of  religion  lies  the  chief  and  most  absorbing  interest  of  the  Biblical 
records  —  an  interest  of  which  it  is  utterly  deprived  by  that  mechanical 
and  unhistorical  view  which  assumes  a  pure  and  perfect  religious  system 
proclaimed  at  an  early  age,  and,  though  exposed  to  heathen  inroads, 
always  safe  and  cei-tain  of  victory  because  embodying  the  highest 
possible  wisdom  of  man,  if  not  supematurally  communicated  by  God. 

XXni.  HUMAN  8ACBIFICES  AMONG  THE  H^IBBEWS. 
Can  it  after  the  preceding  sketch  be  surprising  to  find  the  cnttom 
of  human  sacrifices  prevailing  among  the  Hebrews  during  protracted 
epochs?  It  would  indeed  be  almost  unaccountable  if  just  that  custom 
had  been  singled  out  by  them  for  rejection  among  the  numerous  heathen 
rites  which  they  eagerly  embraced,^*  since,  from  a  fatal  confusion  of 
religious  ideas,  human  victims  were  regarded  as  the  most  meritorious 
and  most  acceptable  of  all  offerings.  Now  we  learn  that  the  Hebrews 
"burnt  their  sons  and  their  daughters  in  the  fire**,  *^  or  "offered  them  as 
burnt-offerings", '  ^  or  "made  them  to  pass  through  the  fire.**^* 


!•  Comp.  DeutXII.  30,  31. 

n  Jcr.VIL.'il  (TIW  D.T3a-nN »)n86 
e^ra  CiTni:^) ;  comp.  ver.  32;  XIX.  5; 
2  Chr.  XXVlll.  3  (WD  r^TW  -^ja^l); 
seealso2Ki.XVJI.31. 

!•  Jcr.  XIX  5  (?y:h  nhv);  comp. 

ver.  6 ;  2  Ki.  ID.  27. 

i»  una  cnoa  hn  n^ajn  (Dcut  xvuL 

10;  2  Ki.  XVI.  3;  XVll.  17;  XXI.  C; 
XXm.  10;  2  Chr.XXXIIl.  6;  Ezck.  XX. 
3 1 ;  etc. ;  comp.  2  Sam.  XD.  3 1 )  or  simply 
n^ajni  (Jcf.XXXIL  35 ;  Ezck.^  XVI.  21 ; 
XX.  26;  Lev.  XVm.21),  thaUs,  "they 
made  them  pass**  through  the  hands 
of  the  idol,  in  order  to  let  tlicm  fall 
iato  its  blazing  interior  (see  p.  3GG); 
for  the  act  of  laying  the  child  into  the 
hands  ofMoloch*s  statue,  was  a  distinct 
and  separate  rile ;  comp.  Miskn.  Sanh. 

VII.  7,  rwa  TDpn  n^i  i^vch  noo 

01  ipVSh  nOD  N^  VtQ  TSyn.  The 
term  T3pn  or  VH2  noy.l  admiU 
indeed,  in  itself^  the  tense  of  drawing 


the  body  rapidly  through  the  fire, 
without  materially  iiguring  it  (comp. 
Num.  XXXI.  23) ;  and  it  has  been  so 
understood  by  many  antiquarians,  who 
suppose  that  the  custom  was  merely 
intended  as  a  means  of  purification  or 
lustration  (comp.  Sept  Deut  XVUL  10, 

rhv  vio9  h  nv^\  Vulg.  qui  lustret 
filium  suum  aut  filiam,  ducens  per 
ignem ;  comp.  Sept  2  KLXVI.  3 ;  Ezek. 
XXIIL  37;  Vulg.  Lev.  XVIII.  21,  ut 
consccretur;  etc.;  Talm,  Sanh.  (>4^; 
Rashi  on  Lev.XVIlL21 —  comp.  how- 
ever, Kaehmanid.  on  Lev.  XVlll.  21 ; 
Abarban,  on  Deut  XVUL  1 0 — Maimim. 
Mor.  Ncv.  lU.  37;  see  also  Ovid,  Fas^t 
rv.  727,  781,  782;  etc),  or  as  a  fire- 
ordeal  analogous  to  that  of  walking 
on  red-hot  coals,  employed  in  reDM>te 
timc»  (comp.  So^.  Autig.  205,  nvq 
4U^7iUF',  Jlcituii.  X.  S — 10;  ctc.)t  and 
still  known  in  the  Aliddle  Ages  (see 
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But  our  estiniAtioo  of  the  caltare  of  the  Hebrews  must,  in  a  great : 
snrey  depend  upon  the  question  io  mhai  deities  thej  offered  hnman  sacri- 
fices. It  is  indeed  true,  that^  in  most  cases,  they  presented  them  in  ho- 
nour of  Moloch  *  and  Baal,^  described  as  the  'Idols  of  Canaan***  or  their 
"abominations**/  or  'eril  demons**, '  and  in  the  Assyrian  period,  perhaps 
imitating  the  colonists  settled  in  Samaria^  in  honour  of  Adrammelech  and 


Maimum,  Mor.  Nev.  III.  38;  Beyer^ 
AddiUment.  ad  Seldea  De  Dus  Syris, 
p.  257;  MUnier,  ReL  der  Karihager, 
p.  19;  Spencer,  Legg.  Ritt.n.xiii.  2—4, 
pp.  363 — 370;  Bauer,  Gotiesd.  Verf.  L 
308 — 311;  Gesen.  Thesaor.  p.  985; 
Brmm,  L  e.  L  350,  351).  But  in  the 
connexion  in  whieh  that  expression 
occurs,  it  is  most  unquestionably  equi- 
Talent  to  fntming  the  children;  in 
2  Chr.  XXYin.  3,  njon  is  substituted 
for  '^'Oyn  used  in  the  parallel  passage 
2  Ki.  XVI.  3  (as  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Syr.  and  Chald.  translations,  the  Sept 
and  Vulg.  render  in  2  Chr.  XXVIIL  3 
njD^  by  "T3jni);  in  Ezek.  XXXIIL  37 
n^N^  for  food  is  added  to  noyn 
(comp.  XVI.  20);  and  a  number  of 
passages  is  clear  and  conclusive;  com- 
pare Dent  Xn.  31  OSTMCn  -C.TJa-nN 
mC)\    Jer.  VII.  31;   XIX  5  (Ttt6 

BfN3  •  •  •  orriTTiN);  i»s.  cvi.  37 
(DnB6-Dn03-nN  iron),  38  (iDDani 

73  en);  Wisd.  xn.  5,  6  {xUv^  Tt 
f or/cK  orfJUi7/iorac  '  *  '  xm  dv&irroQ 
forcK  M^x^  dfieij&^Mf);  XIV.  23 
(rtxrof  orovf  xtltrdq),  Tlic  fact  that 
Ahaz  'was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hczc- 
kiah  (2  Ki.  XVI.  20),  although  he  is 
reported  to  ^have  made  his  son  to  pass 
through  the  fire"  (ver.  3),  proves  no- 
thing, as  ho  probably  had  several  sons. 
—  From  some  expressions  it  might 
appear  that  the  victims  were  first 
slaughtered  before  they  were  burnt 
(Eztk.XV1.20  D^rDim;  ver.  2V0rWtW; 

xxm.  39  coneai;  Uai.  Lvn.  5  ^orw 

D^l^),  which  would  somewhat  dimi- 
nish  the  atrocity  of  the  proceeding; 
but  the  phraM*s,  too  vague  to  warrant 
£njr  Mafe  eonclution,  stre  possibly  no 


more  than  a  poetical  paraphrase  for 
sacrificing  generally. 

1  2  KL  XVL  3;  XVII.  17;  XXL  fi; 
xxm.  10;  Jer. VIL31 ;  XIX.5,fi; XXXIL 
35;  Isai.  LVIL  5;  Ezek.  XVL  20;  XX. 
31;  Ps.  CVI.  37,  38;  Wisd.  XD.  5,  6; 
XIV.23. 

i  Jer.  XIX.  5,  ^JOTj  niD3TW  1131 

hv:f?  nhu  rto  Drpja-rw  rpB6; 

this  passage  is  too  clear  to  admit  of 
any  doubt;  compare  Plin^,  Hist  NaL 
XXXVI.  5,  ad  quern  (Hereulem,  i.  e. 
Baal,  see  tufra  p.  358)  P6eni  omnibus 
annis  humana  sacrificaverant  victima. 
The  words  in  Jer.XXXlL35  **and  they 
built  jttie  high  places  of  Baal  which 
are  in  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom, 
so  as  to  cause  their  sons  and  their 
daughters  to  pass  (into  the  fire)  to  Mo- 
loch**, mean  they  arranged  the  heights 
of  Baal  so  as  to  render  them  fit  for  the 
rites  of  Moloch;  it  is  therefore  un- 
necessary to  understand  Baal  here  as 
Bloloch,  either  because  the  former  word 
was  by  mistake  or  inadvertency  em- 
ployed for  the  latter  {Gramherg,  Rel. 
ld.l.4$4),  or  because  5IoIoch  and  Baal 
are  identical  (Abarbanei on  DeuLXVIO. 

10  orrJBn  hjpiiTC  hvn  motm  ^jr 

OrUSTQ  D^np;  Goodwin,  Mos.  et 
Aar.  IV.  ii.  2, 3;  comp.  also  Creuzer, 
Symb.  IL  446),  or  because  Baal  means 
in  general  idol  (iTiM/if,  AlteHh.  p.  235) 
or  ruler  like  "pD  (comp.  De  WeUe, 
Archaeol.  §  235 a;  Bosenm.  Schol.  ad 
Jer.  XIX.  5). 

s  \jfSD  ^SSp,  Ps.  CW\.  38;  comp. 
I)cut.Xn.31. 

*  Dm^^a,Ezek.XXni.37,39;XVI. 
30;  XX.  31. 

»  oner,  Ps.  cvi.  37. 
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Anammelech.*  Tet  we  hafe  at  least  two  clear  and  nnqaeationable 
instancea  of  human  eacrifices  olbred  to  Jehovah.  The  first  is  the 
immolation  of  Jephthah's  daughter.'  A  calm  elamination  of  the  Biblical 
account  proves  that  the  subject  is  unmistakable  and  admits  of  no  doubt 
whateyer.  After  Jephthah  had  been  graced  by  the  "spirit  of  JehoTah" 
(nVT  nn),'  and  had  set  out  on  his  expedition  against  the  Ammonites, 
^e  Towed  a  tow  to  the  Lord  (nVT),  and  said,  if  Thou  shalt  indeed 
deliyer  the  children  of  Ammon  into  my  hands,  then  it  shall  be,  that 
whoeTor  comes  forth  (NSf;.  n^N  NSI^)  of  the  door  of  my  house  to  meet 
me  (^HN'^pb),  when  I  return  in  peace  from  the  children  of  Ammon,* 
shall  surely  be  Jehoyah*8  and  I  will  offer  him  up  for  a  burnt-offering" 
(nblp  VTn^b{;n));^^  and  when  he  returned  yictorious,  and  his  daughter, 
his  only  child,  went  out  to  welcome  him,  he  was  indeed  oyerpowered 
by  grief;  he  rent  his  garments,  and  exclaimed,  "Thou  hast  brought 
me  yery  low  and  art  the  cause  of  my  misery*';  for  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  considered  the  probability  of  just  his  daughter  coming  out  to 
meet  him,  but  to  ha?e  expected  to  see  first  a  slave  of  his  household ;  but 
with  creditable  ingenuousness  he  declared,  ''I  have  opened  my  mouth 
to  Jehovah,  and  I  cannot  go  back**; ' '  he  neither  thought  of  substitu- 
tion nor  of  redemption;*'  and  his  daughter  herself  pronounced  that 
view  not  only  as  justified  but  as  conclusive  and  imperative;  for  she 
replied,  ''My  father,  thou  hast  opened  thy  mouth  to  Jehovah,  therefore 
do  to  me  according  to  that  which  has  proceeded  out  of  thy  mouth" ;  ^'  she 
only  asked  for  a  delay  of  two  months,  in  order  to  bewail  her  short  and 


•  2  Ki.  XVII.  31 ;  see  p.  367. 
7  Judg.XI.  30,  31,34-40. 

•  L.  c«  ver.  29. 

•  It  is  on  the  whole  indifferent  whe- 
ther the  first  who  would  meet  him  is 
meant  or  not;  (hough  the  Hebrew  text 
is  indistinct,  (he  former  aUcmative  is 
probable  from  the  context,  since  Jeph- 
thah certainly  intended  no  more  than 
one  sacrifice,  and  (o  take  NVPn  in  a 
collective  sense  (**eine  lleerde  Vieh*\ 
Ewaid,  Gesch.ll.  399)  is  UDwarraiiU*d ; 
hence  Josephos  (Ant  V.  vii.  10)  already 
expresses  the  passage,  jtat  o,r«  mm 
jr^MTOv  avtf  ovrrvx^t ;  Vulg.  quicum- 
que  primus  fuerit  egressns;  Augustin. 
(De  Civ.  D.  L  21)  quod  ei  redeunU  . . . 
primitus  occurrisset;  and  similarly 
nearly  all   later  writers.' 

!•  Vers.  30, 31.  tt  Ver.  U5. 


1)  Even  according  to  the  Lcvitical 
law,  the  daughter  could  not  have  been 
redeemed;  she  was  not  a  mere  yX^ 
(Lev.  XXVIL  2—8),  but  Dnn  whieh 
irrevocably  belonged  to  God  (ibid.  vers. 
2S,  29);  the  words  "TU  ITl  (Judg.XI. 
30)  being  general  and  comprehensive 
in  import  (comp.  Num.  XXI.  2).  There- 
fore, the  fiction  that  the  daughter  fell 
a  victim  to  the  pride  of  Jephthah  and 
of  the  High-priest,  neither  of  whom 
could  be  induced  to  do  the  first  step 
towards  her  redemption,  falls  to  the 
ground  as  unbiblieal  (comp.  Targ.  on 
ver.  39,  "if  Jephthah  had  aski*d  (he 
priest  Phinehas,  the  lat(er  would  have 
redeemed  her  by  money**;  see  also 
Midr.  Rahh.  LX.  5,  JVUN  X^  p  p 


■-i***-,jr^'S3aap*i 
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anwedded  life,  together  with  her  companions;  the  reprieve  was  granted; 
Jephthah*8  intention  of  sacrificing  his  daughter  was  publicly  known  for 
two  full  months;  no  priest,  no  prophet^  no  elder,  no  magistrate  interfered 
or  OTon  remonstrated, '  and  at  the  end  of  the  stipulated  time,  the  father 
*did  with  her  according  to  the  tow  which  he  had  to  wed" ;  ^  the  act  of 
immination  is  alluded  to  rather  than  described,  because  a  detailed 
record  of  the  horrid  act  was  shunned  by  the  theocratic  historian.'  The 
event  gave  rise  to  a  popular  custom  annually  observed  by  the  maidens 
of  Israel:^  Jephthah*s  deed  evidently  met  with  universal  approbation; 
it  was  regarded  as  praiseworthy  piety;  and  indeed  he  could  not  have 
ventured  to  make  his  vow,  had  not  human  victims  offered  to  Jehovah 
been  deemed  particularly  meritorious  in  his  time;  otherwise  he  must 
have  apprehended  to  provoke  by  it  the  wrath  of  Ood,  rather  than  procure 
His  assistance.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  or  more  decided.  Therefore 
Josephus*  admitted  the  literal  truth  of  the  story,  though. he  naturally 
added  reprovingly  that  Jephthah  "presented  an  offering  neither  lawful 
nor  pleasing  to  God'*;*  in  a  similar  manner  the  subject  was  viewed  by 
the  Talmud^  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church;*  and  Luther,  honest  and 
keen-sighted,  but  helplessly  harassed  between  his  conviction  and  the 
tradition  of  the  Church,  observed  in  a  marginal  note,  *It  is  assumed 
that  he  did  not  sacrifice  her;  but  the  text  stands  dear.*'*  It  may  be 
that  Jephthah,  the  offiipring  of  an  illegitimate  connexion,  expelled  from 
his  father's  house,  reared  in  the  east  of  the  Jordan  where  the  relations 
with  the  Tabernacle  and  the  religions  observances  of  Israel  were  lax 
and  feeble,  and  depraved  by  the  society  of  frivolous  and  reckless  outlaws. 


1  U  is  an  evasion  to  say,  that  tlie 
priests  were  unable  to  use  force  against 
the  powerful  and  famous  leader  (m> 
RosenmHtter,  Schol.  in  loc.  p.  2M); 
MmUi,  Palestine,  p.  240,  sans  que  per- 
Sonne  dsat  y  mettrc  obstacle);  their 
authority,  supported  by  a  Divine  law, 
would  have  been  willingly  respected 
by  the  agonised  father. 

«  Ver.  39. 

s  The  conclusions,  therefore,  drawn 
from  this  circumstance  by  Kimchi  a.o. 
(n^y  rhy^  nON  N^),  are  untenable. 
A  similar  reserve  in  the  preliminary 
measures  was  not  necessary  in  the 
narrative  of  Isaac's  sacrifice  (Gen.  XXII), 
because  there  the  immolation  itself  did 
not  take  place. 

^  Ver.  40.  According  to  a  question- 


able account  of  Epiphany,  a  festival 
in  honour  of  Jephthah*s  daughter  was 
even  in  his  time  celebrated  atNeapolis 
or  Shcchem  (Haeres.  55,  78;  comp. 
Castel,  in  Herzog*s  Real-Encyel.  VI. 
476).  »  AnLV.  vii.  10. 

*  8v0ac  t^  naSSa  lUosavrwotr, 

7  Talm.  Taan.  4a ;  comp.  ifiWr.  Habh. 
LX.  5;  Kakei.  Rabb.  on  Ecel.  FV.  17 

nnO'D  r^);  Yalk.  Shim,  on  Jer.  VU. 
31,  p.  616. 

*  Comp.  (heir  opinions  recounted  in 
Nieoi.  Serarius,  Comment  in  libr. 
Josuae,  Judie.  etc  16(19,  pp.  321  s^, 

*  Man  will,  er  babe  tie  nicht  gt- 
opferl,  aber  der  Text  stehet  da  klar. 
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though  described  as  a  man  of  sturdy  honesty  and  piety,  '*  might  have  been 
induced  to  belioTe  that  a  tow  common  and  prized  among  many  nations, 
was  an  act  of  piety  among  the  Israelites  also,  if  made  in  honour  of  their 
national  god  Jehovah,  though  such  fundamental  error  is  not  easily 
explicable  in  a  man  so  thoroughly  familiar  with  Hebrew  history  and 
Hebrew  law  as  Jephthah  is  represented  to  haye  been:'^  but  the  fact 
stands  indisputable  that  human  sacrifices  offered  to  Jehovah  were 
possible  among  the  Hebrews  long  after  the  time  of  Moses,  without 
meeting  a  check  or  censure  from  the  teachers  and  leaders  of  the  nation  — 
a  fact  for  which  the  sad  political  confusion  that  prevailed  in  the  period 
of  the  Judges  is  insufficient  to  account. 

Thus  the  vow  of  Jephthah  is  in  many  respects  parallel  to  that  of 
Idomeneus  who,  imperilled  by  a  violent  storm  at  sea  on  his  return  from 
Troy,  pledged  himself  to  sacrifice  to  Poseidon  the  first  living  being  he 
should  meet  on  his  safe  arrival  in  his  Cretan  homOi  and  accordingly 
sacrificed  his  son.*'  Nor  are  other,  though  less  complete,  analogies 
wanting  in  classical  literature :  an  oracle  commanded  Alexander  the  Oreat 
to  sacrifice  Hhe  first  he  should  meet  after  passing  through  the  gate" 
of  a  certain  town,  ^*  although  by  the  shrewdness  of  the  ass-driver  whom 
Alexander  met  first,  he  was  readily  induced  not  to  kill  this  person  but 
his  donkey  ;^^  and  —  at  least  according  to  one  version  —  Agamemnon 
vowed  to  devote  to  Diana  '^he  most  beautiful  offspring  in  his  king^ 
dom,"  ^*  and  therefore  believed  it  Jus  duty  to  sacrifice  to  the  goddess 
his  daughter  Iphigenia.^* 

Very  numerous  apologetic  devices  have  been  propounded  in  ancient 
and  modem  times,  but  they  are,  without  any  exception,  repudiated  by 
the  plain  laws  of  a  sound  exegesis.  It  has  been  fancifully  supposed 
that,  when  Jephthah  uttered  the  vow,  he  had  in  mind  his  dog,  the 
animal  most  likely  to  await  with  impatience  the  return  of  the  absent 
master — but  the  dog,  an  unclean  animal,  is  unfit  for  sacrifice;  or  that 
he  thought  of  a  beast  of  his  fiocks  or  herds  — but  that  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  come  ''out  of  his  house.*'  The  Hebrew  words  in  fact  abso- 

i«  Comp.  Hcbr.  XI.  32.  <'  ''0,x$  r^irtavrog  xiito*  icaJUUcrrov 

1 1  Judg.  Xl.  1 5—27,  35,  3G.  iv^m  f «*«9^f«  ^vottr  a$f,  Eurip.  Iphig. 

i>  See  p.  331.  Taur.  20,  21 ;  quod  In  suo  regno  pul- 

<>  Sorte  monitus  uleum  qui  sibi  porta  cherrimum  natam  etset  illo  anno,  Cie, 

egrcMO  primus  occurrisset,  intcrfici  ju-  Dc  Ofllc.  DL  25  or  95. 

beret;  Fai.  Max.  Yll.  lii.  1  exter.  <•  Some,  as  Capellus  (DiaUriba  dc 

i«  Comp.  also  many  similar  German  voto  Jephtae,  Salm.  1693)  and  Ewald 

legends,  in  MUflenhtf^  Sagen,  pp.384,  (Gesch.  n.400),  go  so  far  as  to  suppose 

385, 395 ;  Simmer,  Sagen,  pp.  87, 131 ;  an  historical  affinity  between  the  three 

tfrtaiai,  Deutsche  Myth.  p.  973;  Wolf,  names  Iphigenia  (JephU-geiiia),  Ido- 

Deutsche  Sagen,  pp.  417  sqq.  meneos,  and  Jiflah. 
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lately  exclude  anj  animal  whatever;^  they  admit  none  but  a  human 
being,  who  alone  can  be  described  as  going  out  of  the  house  to  meet 
somebody;*  for  though  the  restrictiye  usage  of  the  East  binds  girls 
generally  to  the  seclusion  of  the  house,  it  seems  to  ha?e  been  a  common 
custom  for  Hebrew  women  to  proceed  and  meet  returning  conquerors 
with  music  and  rejoicing ;  *  and  the  sacrifice  of  one  animal,  an  extremely 
poor  offering  after  a  most  signal  and  most  important  success,  would 
certainly  not  have  been  promised  by  a  preTious  tow  solemnly  pronounced. 
Again,  it  has  been  supposed  that  Jephthah's  daughter,  though  killed 
according  to  the  law  of  "deyoted"  persons  (o^^in),  was  not  actually 
sacrificed  to  Ood,^  but  dedicated  to  His  sendee  at  the  Sanctuary,  by 
means  of  a  kind  of  nazariteship,  and  under  the  superrision  of  the  High- 
priest;*  or  that  she  was  destined  to  isolation  and  seclusion,*  or  to 
perpetual  Tirginity  which  was  considered  *a  living  death."'  But  all 
these  opinions  are  arbitrary  eyasions  utterly  opposed  to  the  tenour  of 
the  Hebrew  text  Jephthah  had  distinctly  promised  "a  burnt-offering."  * 
Vows  of  celibacy  were  entirely  unknown  among  the  Hebrews.  In 
Jephthah's  time,  the  Tabernacle  was  at  Shiloh,  in  the  land  of  the 
Ephraimites,  against  whom  he  was  engaged  in  deadly  warfare,  and  to 
whose  hands  therefore  he  was  not  likely  to  entrust  his  daughter.* 


1  An  explanation  first  proposed  by 
David  Rimehi. 

s  So  Sept  6  hno^tv^/Atvoq  oq  or 
mi&ji;  Vnlg.  quicumque  primas  fuerit 
egressus;  Augusim.  Quaest.  XUX  in 
Jud.  (nbi  procul  dubio  nihil  aliud  quam 
hominem  cogitavit) ;  De  Civ. Dei  I.  21 ; 
Rotenm.  Schol.  in  Jud.  p.  278;  Heng- 
stenb,  Anth.  d.  Pent  II.  129,  130;  Ber- 
tkeau  in  loc.;  Bdvemiek,  Einleit.  in 
den  Pentet  p.  500;  Keii,  Comm. 
p.  293;  etc. 

>  Comp.  1  Sam.  XVUl.  6 ;  see  also 
Ezod.  XV.  20. 

«  So  Capellus  (L  c),  Dathe,  Jahn, 
Eckermann,  H&vernick;  eomp.  Num. 

xxxi.  40  (D>B6ttn  n^w  nyrvh  cdddi 

KfDJ);  tee  against  this  view  Hengsten- 
berg,  Auth.  des  Pent  IL  127,  128. 

•  Clerieus,  Whiston  (Translat  of  Jo- 
seph, p.  119);  Hengstenberg,  Cassel, 
£.  Gerlach  (Zeitschr.  von  Rudelb.  und 
Guer.  1859,  pp.417  tqq.)\  0.  v. Gerlach 
(in  loc) ;  Reincke  (Beitrftge,  1. 425  igq.) ; 
Aaberlen  (Stud. und Krit  1860,  pp.540 


— 543);  Keil  (in  loc.  p.  300);  comp.  1 
Sam.  I.  28  (ni.T^  Wn^Nm);  Exod. 
XXVni.  8;  Straho,  V.lv.  12  (children 
were  dedicated  to  Mars,  that  is,  to  his 
service). 

<  David  Kimchi,  Ralbag,  Abarbanel. 

7  Benson,  Maltby,  Saalschiitz  (Ar- 
chaeol.  I.  232),  Clerieus,  Grotius,  a.  o. 

•  n^y,  ver.  31,  not  D^fl  generally; 
comp.  Keii  in  loc.  p.  295. 

^  As  has  been  justly  remarked  by 
Michaelis  (Mos.  R.  III.  §  145,  pp.  12— 
15;  notes  in  loc.  pp.  123 — 125),  who, 
on  the  whole,  correctly  understands 
the  narrative  under  discussion;  comp. 
also  Sv^p.  Sever,  L  51  (mori  non  re- 
cusans),  and  the  notes  in  G.  Hom*s  edi- 
tion, pp.  132,  133;  Calmet,  Diction- 
naire,  and  Introduct  to  Judg.;  Bauer ^ 
Gottesd.Verf.1.302;  Vaike,  l.c.  p. 275; 
Rosenm.  Schol.  in  loc  (although  his 
unsettled  principles  of  criticism  betray 
him  into  a  remark  entirely  destroying 
the  historical  importance  of  the  narra- 
tive, seeMjw  p.  384,  note  ]);  ifimAr, 
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Jephihah's  grief  and  despair  ^^  are  explicable  only  on  the  sapposition 
of  his  daughter's  actual  death ;  had  she  been  dedicated  to  the  sendee  of 
JehoTah,  the  satisfaction  he  must  haye  felt  at  the  holiness  of  her  office 
and  of  her  fntare  life  would  haye  almost  counter-balanced  his  pain  at 
her  childlessness,  especially  as  her  offspring  would  not  haye  borne  his 
name.  Moreoyer,  it  is  eyen  doubtful,  whether  dedicated  women  were 
obliged  to  remain  single;  the  example  of  Samuel  proyes  at  least  t)Mit  no 
such  restriction  was  imposed  upon  dedicated  mm.  The  daughter  herself 
laments  expressly  and  strongly  "her  yirginity",  as  Antigone  and  others 
did  under  similar  circumstances,  ^  ^  because,  in  harmony  with  Eastern 
yiews  on  the  mission  of  women,  she  mourned  partly  the  misfortune  and 
partly  the  disgrace  of  her  childlessness.  But  both  the  misfortune  and 
the  disgrace  were  so  fully  outweighed  by  the  glory  of  her  obedience  to 
the  claims  of  the  paternal  yow,  that  the  maidens  of  Israel  praised  the 
fate  of  the  tacrificed  yirgin,  and  perpetuated  its  hononr  and  distinction 
by  annual  festivals. ' '  If  she  was  not  to  suffer  death,  why  did  she  demand 


Palestine,  p.  240  (le  texte  ne  permet 
pas  de  douter  que  Jephtc  n'ait  rcelle- 
rocnt  offert  sa  fille  en  holocauste); 
SlMder^  Buchd.Richtcr  erklSrt,  pp.290 
9qq,\  Jriii^,Real-W.I.541;  Hoffmann 
in  Ersch  und  Gniber*s  Encycl.  II.  xv. 
249 ;  KHio  in  loc.  (though  he  prefers 
to  leave  the  question  undecided);  Ber- 
theam  in  loc;  Ewaid^  Alterth.  p.  76; 
Gesch.  11.400  (die  desHclden  wurdige 
Tochter  geht  in  dm  Opfcrtod  durch 
des  Vaters  Hand),  and  he  adds  with 
decision,  **thc  timid  view  of  modem 
writers  that  Jcphthah  did  not  really 
sacrifice  his  daughter,  deserves  no  re- 
futation*' (though  in  another  place, 
Alterth.  p.  87,  he  ventures  himself  the 
questionable  remark,  that  Jephthah 
might  have  retracted  his  vow  by  ex- 
piating it  through  a  trespass-offering, 
if  he  had  not  been  "too  proud**  to  do 
it — which  view  involves  several  grave 
misconceptions) ;  Bunsen  in  loc.  (Bibel- 
werk,  II.  p.  75,  es  ist  klar,  dass  Jeph- 
thah seine  Tochter  Gott  zu  Ehren 
schlachtete,  und  dann  als  Opfer  ver- 
brannte);  comp.  also  JTicrlz,  Luther. 
ZeiUchr.  1853,  pp.  209  sqq.;  etc.  etc 

«•  Ver.  35. 

11   Comp.  Sopk.  Aotig.   810—816 


v/ivoc  vftnjatWt  dXl*  U'/i^orr*  nv»- 
fffvati);  Oed.Tyr.  1501,  1502;  Electr. 
961,  962,  11S3  (9td  riyc  cbnWov  Aw- 
fUfov  xt  0^  r^op^q);  Eurip.  Hecuba 
416  {opvfifoq,  amfftiwoioq  mw  #t*^/ffr 
Ttfxwf) ;  Luerei.  1. 98, 99  (on  Iphigenia, 
sed  casta  iuceste,  nubendi  tempore  in 
ipso,  hostia  etc);  comp.  DianCats.  LV. 
22  {inudfi  r9  oi$  ^^i6imq  oi  now  tuf^ 
rtK  T<K  ^VYmti^a/q  iq  rip  xijq  'RatimQ 
U^Ttktw  ixtMmaav);  SueUm^  Aug. 
31  (ambirentque  multi  ne  Alias  in  sor- 
tcm  darent). 

i>  For  nunb  is  not  to  bemail  or  Ui- 
imetU  (so  again  FUrst,  Hebr.  Hand- 
w5rterb.  11.  p.  535,  in  lauten  Klagen 
betrauem ;  Sept  B-^^ffttw^  ChakL 
HN/N?,  Luther,  Engl.  Vers.,  MiehaeL 
etc.),  but  /o/iraff« Judg.  V.  1 1  (Un*  DV 
DVr  VNpil  "there  they  praise  the 
blessings  of  the  Lord**);  comp.  S^. 
Ant  817 — 822,  where  the  chorus  simi- 
larly consoles  Antigone,  oi^xoftr  aJUirf 
aoi  tmui999  tx^vo*  iq  xM*  JiMi^x^ 
mtv&oq99*{m9  mxL;  also  Eurip,  Hip- 
pol.  1428, 1429,  ati  a  f^vQ^n^Uq  sfc 
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a  delay  of  two  months  for  bewailing  her  nnmarried  state,  which  she 
wonld  have  been  free  to  do  during  the  rest  of  her  life  ?  ^  The  passages 
that  have  been  adduced  to  prove  the  metaphorical  use  of  the  words 
'offering  up  for  a  bnmt-offering"  in  the  sense  of  dedicating  to  the 
senrice  of  God,^  are  inconclusiye,  as  they  occor  either  in  poetical 
compositions  or  in  writings  of  a  very  late  date  when  prayer,  good  works, 
and  other  pious  exercises,  were  figaratiTely  described  as  substitutes  for 
.the  sacrificial  service  then  impossible.'    The  words  '^d  she  knew  no 
man**  (ver.  39),  which  once  more  depict  the  heroic  death  of  the  pure 
virgin  with  quiet  pathos  and  emphasis,  are  asserted  to  form  '^e  subject 
of  the  vow",  and  therefore  to  mean,  she  devoted  herself  to  Qod  or  to  His 
sanctity*  —  but  celibacy  and  sanctity  were  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
nowhere  equivalent  or  correlative  terms,  and  were  never  understood  as 
such  by  the  Israelites  to  whose  life  and  notions  the  idea  of  the  celibacy 
of  women  was  utterly  abhorrent*  Again,  it  has  been  contended  that 
the  narrative  is  designed  to  point  out  the  complete  contrast  that  existed 
between  the  institutions  of  the  Ammonites  and  those  of  the  Israelites ; 
therefore,  as  human  sacrifices  were  sanctioned  among  the  former,  they 
cannot  be  supposed  among  the  latter*  —  a  systematic  contrast  which 
no  unbiassed  reader  of  the  narrative  has  yet  discovered.  Or  it  is  averred 
that  the  pious  Jephthah  was  not  to  be  punished  but  to  be  enlightened; 
in  making  the  vow  he  thought  of  some  external  possession ;  he  was  to 
learn  that  man  must  be  ready  to  surrender  his  blood,  the  dearest 
treasure  of  his  heart  :^  but  the  plain  story,  evidently  communicated  as 
historical,  could  not  have  been  employed  by  the  author  as  the  vehicle 


w/»oc  nt9iii9  icrl.;  and  Paus.  11.  xxxii. 
1 ;  Engl.  Vers,  rehearse  (comp.  Aram. 
{3n  and  NlTI  to  repeat,  Arab.       ij 

n.  i  V.  X ;  comp.  Gesen.Thes^m.  p.  1 5  U ) ; 
Sulp.  Sever.  (1*  ^O  i'<-*uders  feebly  and 
erroneously,  ul  acquales  suas  prius 
videret;  EngLVers.  marg.  to  talk  with. 
The  forms  Hjn  and  OH  in  Ps.  VIII.  2 
and  Prov.  XXXL  31,  belong  to  the 
rootpJ. 

«  Comp.  Roienmuller  SchoL  in  loc. 
p.  2S5. 

«  Hos.  XIV.  3;  Isai.  XXXIV.  6;  Ps. 
XL,  7—9;  U.  1 9;  CXIX.  1 08 ;  Sir.XXXV. 
1,  2;Wisd.I1I.  6. 

*  See  pp.  61,  62.   The  remarks  of 

Hengstenberg  (1.  c.  11.  137,  13S)  dc- 

Migned  to  prove  tJie  contrary,  are  an- 

teamble;  Keil  (I.  e.  p.  300)  contewt% 


that  it  is  impossible  to  find  entirely  cor- 
responding parallels  in  the  0.  T. 

«  Coiiei,  1.  c.  p.  475,  "sie  Icbte  dcr 
Wcihe  Gottes.** 

*  Comp.  2  Sam.  XX.  3;  see  also  TVi/ni. 

Sotah  22tf  {hti  nn  •••  n^J^^^a  n^ma 

*  dwftf/.  Bach  derRichter  and  Ruth, 
in  loc. 

7  Cartel,  in  Ilerzog,  I.e.  p. 469,  and 
in  general  pp.  468—478;  Buch  der 
Richter  and  Rath,  pp.  107—114 ;  he  Is 
closely  followed  by  Keil  (Comment, 
pp.  292—301),  who  also  believes  that 
the  literal  aeceptation  of  the  narrative 
is  impossible  from  iusoperable  diCQ- 
culties  (p.  206),  and  that  the  spiritual 
interpretation  is  demanded  **almost 
imperaUvel^**  (p.  300);  but  like  hit 
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of  an  abstrose  doctrine,  much  less  as  the  text  of  an  edifying  discourse. 
Indeed  the  propoonder  of  the  last  mentioned  singularities,  confounding 
again  by  far-fetched  subtleties  what  preceding  writers  had  set  into  a 
clearer  light,  cannot  be  expected  to  furnish  satisfactory  arguments;  his 
obserrations,  inTol?ing  9,  petiiio  principii,  move  in  a  circle;  Hhefact",  he 
says,  ''that  Jephthah  is  not  released  from  the  sacrifice,  but  has  actu- 
ally to  fulfil  his  TOW,  is  a  manifest  proof  that  no  bloody  sacrifice  is 
meant;  this  would  attribute  to  God  the  impossible  intention  of  demanding 
a  child's  sacrifice  in  the  manner  of  idols" ;  what  is  here  assumed  as  an 
axiom  —  Tiz.  that  human  sacrifices  were  never  sacrificed  to' JehoTah  — 
is  just  the  Tory  question  under  dispute.  Others  again  have  recommended 
the  translation,  *whatsoeyer  comes  forth  of  the  doors  of  my  house  to 
meet  me . . .  shall  surely  be  the  Lord's,  or  I  will  offer  it  up  (imrr^ym) 
for  a  burnt-offering" ;  *  that  is,  if  a  human  being,  he  or  she  shall  be 
doToted  to  the  Lord's  service;  if  an  animal  fit  for  sacrifice,  it  shall  be 
presented  as  a  burnt-offering.  Never  has  an  elliptical  expression  like 
this  been  heard  of  in  any  language ;  it  is  certainly  rejected  by  the 
spirit  of  Hebrew ;  and  yet  it  does  not  include  or  provide  for  a  third 
contingency  —  if  an  undean,  or  a  clean  but  faulty  animal  were  to  meet 
Jephthah:  thus  another  and  a  strong  reason  is  afforded  to  prove  that 
he  could  have  had  in  his  mind  a  human  being  only.  Equally  object- 
ionable are  the  translations,  'that  shall  belong  to  the  Lord,  and  I  will 
(besides)  offer  to  Him  a  burnt-offering";  and  "or  I  will  offer  to  Him  a 
burnt-offering ;"  *  for  they  are  excluded  by  the  grammatical  construction 
of  the  words.  ^®  —  Of  the  many  other  apologetic  artifices  suggested  by 
a  misplaced  zeal,  and  revealing  by  their  singularity  the  hopelessness 
of  the  struggle,  it  may  suffice  to  quote  one  more.  Jephthah,  it  is 
supposed,  had  indeed  vaguely  imagined  that  his  only  daughter  would 
hasten  to  welcome  him,  but  he  had  yet  secretly  hoped  that  *<jod  would 


predecessor  he  starb  from  dogmatic 
premises,  **it  is  inconceivable  that  God 
should  have  selected  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  His  work  a  man  capable  of 
vowing  a  human  sacrifice**  (p.  298)  — 
after  which  all  arguments  are  indeed 
soperfluoos. 

>  So  Kimchi,  Ralbag,  Grotius,  Glat- 
sius,  Drusius,  Watcrland,  Dodd,  Wes- 
ley, a.  o. ;  the  Engl.  Version  has  and 
in  the  text,  and  or  In  the  margin ;  comp. 
Gram.  §.  107.  \e\  Rosenm.  SchoL  in 
loc.  pp.  279,  2S0;  Ulner,  Real-W6rt 
1.  541  note  5;  Bertkcau  in  loc 


•  Randolph,  J.  S.  Keddell  (a  disser- 
tation on  the  Vow  of  Jephthah,  Lon- 
don, 1840,  pp.  32  sqq.), 

10  The  suffix  in  Vrn^pni  disclaims 
the  meaning  to  Him;  and  in  similar 
phrases  the  simple  accusative  HTV 
is  at  least  as  ft^quently  employed  as 
Th\yh  (1  Sam.  VI.  14 ;  VIL  9;  2  KLHl. 
27;  Ezck.XUll.  27;  JobXUI.  8;  Judg. 
VI.  26),  In  accordance  with  the  usage 
of  Hebrew  syntax  (comp.  Gram.  §  lOS. 
5,  and  CU.  5);  see  on  the  other  hand. 
Gen.  XXII,  2,  \\\  Iax .  Y3\,  V, "K33&.« 
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not  demand  from  Mm  so  great  a  sacrifice,  tf&d  would  so  direct  things 
that^  what  was  most  improbable  in  itself^  would  come  to  pass,  and  that 
not  she  bat  one  of  his  most  devoted  slayes  wonld  come  to  meet  him"  ^  — 
a  subtle  casuistry  which,  in  utter  dissonance  with  the  character  and 
culture  of  a  Jephthah,  cofets  the  merit  of  heroic  piety,  but  in  truth  in- 
Tolyes  hypocrisy  and  cowardice. 

We  haye  dwelt  at  such  length  on  the  history  of  Jephthah's  tow,  be- 
cause the  conclusions  which  it  suggests  are  of  the  highest  importance. 
From  the  tenour  of  the  narratife  it  is  manifest  that  the  deed  was  no 
isolated  case,  but  that  human  sacrifices  were  on  emergencies  of  peculiar 
moment  habitually  offered  to  Ood,  and  expected  to  secure  His  aid.  One 
instance  like  that  of  Jephthah  not  only  justifies  but  necessitates  the 
inference  of  a  general  custom.  Pious  men  slaughtered  human  victims 
not  to  Moloch  nor  to  any  other  foreign  deity,  but  to  the  national  God 
Jehovah.  The  intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac  clearly  points  to  the  same 
inference,  although  that  story  is  designed  to  teach  the  Hebrews  an 
important  lesson  on  the  true  spirit  of  sacrifice.^  Again,  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  concede  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  the  "Mosaic  Law*'  was 
little  known  and  not  strictly  observed,  as  is  admitted  even  by  orthodox 
writers;  it  can,  at  that  period,  absolutely  not  have  existed  at  all;  had 
it  existed,  a  God-fearing  leader  could  not  have  uttered  a  vow  cursed  as 
an  abomination  in  the  Pentateuch ;  and  had  he  uttered  it,  he  would 
have  been  prevented  by  the  appointed  guardians  of  that  code  from 
publicly  executing  the  impious  and  detestable  act' 

The  second  recorded  instance  of  human  sacrifices  killed  in  honour 
of  Jehovah,  forms  a  remarkable  incident  in  the  life  of  David.  ^  It  has 
above  been  proved  that  this  distinguished  monarch  held  images  of 
Jehovah  to  be  entirely  inoffensive,  and  considered  them  a  lawful  means 
of  ascertaining  the  future.*  But  he  advanced  another  and  most  serious 
step  in  his  misconception  of  the  attributes  of  a  Divine  being.  For 
when  famine  distressed  the  hind  and  he  had  been  informed  by  an  oracle,* 
that  God's  anger  was  roused  on  account  of  Saul's  uigost  and  cruel 
slaughter  of  the  Gib^nites,  to  whom  protection  bad  been  guaranteed 


1  Hengttenberg^  L  c.  p.  131. 

s  See  Sect  XXV. 

s  The  remark!  of  H&vernick(£iiileit 
in  den  Pentat  pp.  501,  502)  to  prove 
the  reverse,  are  extremely  feeble;  his 
embarrassment  compels  him  to  sup- 
pose that  the  vow  of  Jephthah  was 
*'not  altogether  anti-mosaic**;  for  how- 
ever rash,  it  was  inevitably  to  be  ful- 
filled :  bat  if  a  Hi^h-priesthad  weighed. 


in  the  one  scale,  the  neglect  of  a  heed- 
less pledge,  and  in  the  other  the  atro- 
city of  a  child-murder  in  honour  of 
Jehovah,  to  which  side  would  the  ba- 
lance have  turned? 

«  2Sam.XXI.l— 14. 

>  See  pp.  353,  354. 

*  Joi.  Ant  VIL  xii.  1,  riSir  Si  ir^- 
ffriir  c^r^rr«»r;  others,  he  sought 
God  by  prayer. 
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by  Joshaa,^  he  delivered  up  to  the  men  of  Gibeon,  on  their  request, 
seyen  descendants  of  Saul  —  "seven  being  the  holy  number  suitable  at 
the  performaneo  of  a  godly  work*'*  —  '^o  hang  them  up  to  Jehovah**,  or 
"before  Jehovah*':^  and  when  thus  "atonement*'  had  been  wrought,^* 
Jehovah's  wrath  was  appeased,  and  the  famine  ceased.  This  story 
gives  rise  to  very  serious  reflections.  We  dismiss  with  a  passing 
allusion  a  few  points  not  directly  connected  with  the  present  enquiry. 
If  Saul  had  committed  a  misdeed,  why  did  David  allow  the  punishment 
of  his  (Uscendants,  whereas  the  Pentateuch  plainly  teaches,  "The  fiithers 
shall  not  be  put  to  death  for  the  children,  nor  shall  the  children 
be  put  to  death  for  the  fathers;  every  man  shall  be  put  to  death 
for  his  own  sin*'  ? ' '  And  why  had  the  whole  nation  to  suffer  the 
direst  misery  for  a  treachery  of  which  the  king  alone  bore  the  respon- 
sibility? It  is  here  not  the  place  to  remark  on  the  deep  stain  which  the 
transaction  casts  upon  David's  character,  who  readily  seized  so  terrible 
an  expedient  for  ridding  himself  of  the  surviving  and  dangerous  scions 
of  the  preceding  dynasty,  whom  he  was  pledged  by  the  most  solemn 
oaths  to  spare  and  to  protect,  *'  while  he  saved  none  but  the  lame,  harm- 
less, and  unwarlike  Mophibosheth.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  examine,  whether 


f  Ver.  2 ;  Josh.  IX.  15, 19, 20;  comp. 
on  the  other  hand,  Deut  YII.  2,  24. 

•  So  observes  Keil  (in  loc.  p.  334)! 

»  ntiT^  DUj;p)ni,  ver.  6;  DlJPp^ 
ni*T  0D7,  ver.  9 ;  comp.  Num.  XXV. 
4;  Deut  XXI.  22,  23;  the  Utter  injunci- 
ion  not  to  allow  the  corpse  of  a  hanged 
person  to  remain  on  the  gallows  over 
night  —  is  at  variance  with  our  nar- 
rative (ver.  10),  but  it  can  have  no 
force  for  the  Gibeoniiet;  Sept  itiiXtdam- 
§itp  (expose  to  the  sun;  comp.  Num. 
XXV.  4  VDVn  *tU)  avTOUc  xf  Kv^^ 
{iparr$  To€  Kvfiov);  Vulg.  emciilga- 
mns  eos  Domino  (coram  Domino). 

>•  Comp.  '^f>M  nD2f  ver.  3 ;  Sept 
ir  xlp$  HilaoQfuu;  Vulg.  quod  erit 
vestri  piaculum?  Joseph.  (1.  c)  vaguely 
rho^  fiovlomu  tv/tlp,  and,  evidently 
anxious  to  cover  the  deed  of  David, 
he  concludes  jra^cUo/lorrtc  di  o* 
*/a/kM*ymM  roue  ctr^^cK,  «^  ifiovl^wt^ 

11  Deut  XXrV.  16;  2  Ki.  XIV.  6; 
2Chr.XXV.4;  Kum.XXXV.33  (pN^l 
DDBf  DTD  DN  O  •  •  •  DT^  nD3^-N^); 
see  p.  297;  comp.,  however,  p.  296 


note  4.  The  supposition  that  Saul's 
whole  family  participated  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  crime  (Clerieus  in  loc. 
ver.  1,  Libr.  Hist  p.  341),  is  fiitile, 
since  his  grand-children  cannot  be 
proved  to  have  been  implicated  in  the 
act;  the  remark  of  the  same  writer 
(p.  342)  retains  therefore  its  full  force 
and  application,  ^certa  enim  et  con- 
stans  est  haec  justitiae  regula  inno- 
centes  pro  noxUs  sine  iniquitatepoenat 
dare  nullo  modo  posse.'*  Keil  (io  loc. 
p.  334),  utterly  ignoring  the  whole 
difficulty,  merely  remarks  '*weil  nach 
demGesctze  die  Blutschuld  nur  durch 
das  Blut  des  Schuldigen  (sic)  gesikhnt 
werden  konntc." 

i>  I  Sam.  XXIV.  22,  23;  comp.  XX. 
15,  42;  see  also  Groiiui,  De  Jure  Belli 
et  Pacis,  cap.  XXII.  num.  14.  It  is  eer^ 
tainly  too  much  to  assert  that  ^uch  a 
suspicion  is  disproved  by  all  the  other 
acts  of  David*  {Thenius  in  loc  p.  231); 
his  proceeding  against  Uriah  alone  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  his  nature  was 
not  incapable  at  once  of  cunning  and 
heartless  cniehy. 
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Sanl  was  reallj  guHij  of  the  alleged  attack  opon  the  Gibeonites,  or 
whether  he  was  merely  charged  with  it  by  the  oracle  as  a  pretext  for 
the  inhaman  retribution;^  it  is  not  mentioned  at  all  in  the  Hebrew 
records  ;^  and  if  it  yet  took  place,  it  was  probably  too  trifling  an  affiEur 
to  deserre  the  historian's  notice.  Bat  it  particularly  concerns  as  to 
observe  that  the  whole  matter  was,  in  the  first  instance,  referred  to 
Jehovah ; '  that  David  was  plunly  informed  of  the  intention  of  the 
Oibeonites  of  "hanging  up"  the  seven  persons  "before  Jehovah**  as  an 
"atonement" ;  *  that  he  willingly  sarrendered  them  for  that  atrocity ;  * 
that  he  evidently  expected  from  that  act  a  cessation  of  the  famine; 
and  that  this  calamity  is  reported  to  have  really  disappeared  in  conse- 
qaence  of  the  offering/  The  sacrifice  was  indeed  performed  by  the 
Oibeonites,  bat  it  was  performed  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of 
David.  Thas  haman  offerings  were  presented  to  Jehovah,  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  Jephthah,  in  a  time  of  political  or  religions  anarchy,  bat 
after  the  establishment  of  a  strong  monarchical  government;  nor  coan- 
tenanced  by  an  nntatored  outlaw,  but  by  one  of  the  most  cultivated 
minds  that  adorned  the  history  and  literature  of  the  Israelites.  It  is 
of  little  consequence  whether  the  narrative  is  literally  historical,  or 
whether  it  has  been  framed  by  the  author  of  the  second  Book  of  Samuel, 
who  utters  no  word  of  reprobation,  in  accordance  with  an  old  tradi- 
tion;^ the  latter  alternative  would  be  more  significant  stiU;  for  as  the 


1  Comp.  Charlet  Voyteyy  Is  every 
statement  in  the  Bible  about  oar  Hear 
venly  Father  strictly  true?  Sermon, 
3rd.  ed.  pp.  16 — 21 ,  containing  a  manly 
and  forcible  protest  against  "the  un- 
righteous and  unholy  ways  and  works" 
ascribed  to  God  in  this  narrative  and 
that  concerning  the  pestilence  caused 
by  David*s  numbering  the  people  (2 
Sam.  XXIV.  1  sqq. ;  1  Chr.  XXI.  1  sqq.). 

s  It  is  an  idle  conjecture  that  the 
massacre  of  the  priests  and  people  at 
Nob  ordered  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  XXII.  18, 
19)  included  that  of  theGibeonites  who 
served  at  the  sanctuary  at  menials 
(Josh.  IX.  21,  23,  27;  comp.  Talm, 
Bab.  Kam.  119  a;  Saad.  and  il^ar^o^. 
in  loc.;  CUrieus,  L  c.  p.  340),  for 
Saul  is  stated  to  have  persecuted  the 
Oibeonites  ^'throughout  the  whole  ter- 
ritory of  Israel"  (ver.  5,  ^IDJ-^DD 
brntt^);  or  that  Saul,  ''seeing  the  of- 
fence he  had  given  by  sparing  the 


Amalekites,  sought  to  atone  for  it  by 
destroying  the  Gibeonites"  (Kitto,  Phi- 
lippson),  a  confusion  of  ideas  which 
we  are  not  justified  in  attributing  to 
that  unhappy  king;  comp.  Deut.  VII. 
2,  24;  see  also  Thenfus,  in  loc.  and 
Taim.   Yevam.   79  a,     t6)    D^^D^D) 

»  Ver.  1,  nW  "^^^"DH  in  Bfpa^i 
ni.T  IDN^l.  4  Ver.  3—6. 

*  Ver.  6,  IDN  ON  -J^DH  10^^ ; 
jussu  nempe  Dei,  qui  eos  reos  esse 
norat,  adds  Clericus  (p.  342)  on  his 
own  authority. 

•  Ver.    14,    pNb    DVl^N    -Ynjn 

p-nnN. 

7  It  has  been  justly  observed,  "We 
have  here  evidently  a  mythical  con- 
ception before  us"  or  "a  mythical  no- 
tion of  the  divine  government  of  the 
worid"  (PhiNppton,  in  loc.  p.  468); 
but  unless  the  proper  inferences  be 
drawn,  it  avails  little  to  point  out  such 
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Books  of  Samuel  were  composed  at  a  lerj  late  period,*  they  would 
argue  the  pre?aleace  of  most  objectionable  Dotions  during  many  subse- 
quent ages.* 

No  case  of  a  hnman  sacrifice  offered  to  Jehovah  is  chronicled  later 
than  the  time  of  David ;  but  this  absence  of  express  testimony  does  not 
prove  absence  of  the  practice,  since  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  far  from 
complete  in  their  record  of  public  and  private  worship.^*  The  more 
explicit  are  the  statements  of  the  Bible  with  regard  to  human  victims 
slaughtered  in  honour  of  Moloch.  This  idol,  probably  worshipped  by 
the  Hebrews  from  early  times  and  even  in  the  desert  under  the  eyes 
of  Moses,  * '  and  provided  with  a  formal  service  by  Solomon,  *'  received 
(Constant  sacrifices  by  all  sections  of  the  nation,  both  in  the  empire  of 
Israel  and  of  Judah.** 

Under  one  of  Solomon's  immediate  successors  a  remarkable  event 
took  place  well  calculated  to  prove  the  pre-eminent  efficacy  attributed 
to.  human  offerings.  Mesha,  the  king  of  Moab,  was  besieged  in  Kir- 
haraseth,  and  hopelessly  pressed  by  the  joint  armiesof  Israel,  Judah,  and 
Edom,  the  two  former  being  led  by  the  kings  Jehoram  andJehoshaphat: 
in  this  critical  position  *he  took  his  eldest  son  that  should  have  succeeded 
him  on  the  throne,  and  offered  him  for  a  burnt-offering  upon  the  wall**, 
that  is,  publicly  in  the  sight  of  the  besieging  army;*^  after  which  — 
so  continues  the  historian  —  "a  great  wrath  came  upon  the  Israelites,'* 
and  they  departed  from  him,  and  returned  to  their  own  land."'*  It 
is  uncertain  whether  the  king  of  Moab  slaughtered  the  sacrifice  to 
his  own  national  deity  Chemosh,  or,  as  is  indeed  less  probable,  to 


pregnant  premises ;  for  the  attempt  at 
bringing  into  a  causal  connection  bad 
harvests  and  the  supposed  misdeed  of 
a  king  long  defunct,  implies  indeed 
**a  mythical  conception/* 

•  Comp.  De  Ifetie,  Einleit  1.  §  180; 
DavidsoHy  Introduct  I.  523 — 529;  a.o. 

*  On  the  chiefs  of  the  people  *'hung 
up  to  the  Lord  against  the  sun**  in 
the  time  of  BIoscs  by  God's  command 
(Num.  XXV  4),  and  about  Samuel,  who 
''hewed  Agag  in  pieces  before  the  Lord 
in  Gilgar  (1  Sam.  XY.  33),  9ec  Sect 
XXV.  t»  See  p.  378. 

H  Comp.  Am.  V.  26;  see  p.  365. 
This  opinion  is  for  instance  maintained 
and  defended  by  the  learpcd  Vitringa 
(Obs.  Sacr.  pp.  266,  267),  and  it  is  ad- 


miUed  even  by  Ohler  (in  Herzog*s 
Real-EncycL  XVL621),  although  from 
his  biassed  and  uncritical  point  of  view 
he  hupporb  his  remarks  by  a  reference 
to  Lev.XVlll.  2 1  and  XX.  2—5  —  which 
pa&sagcs  liave  a  very  different  scope 
(see  Sect  XXIV;  on  Ezek.  XX.  25  and 
26,  see  Sect.  XXV). 

13  1  Ki.  XL5,  7;  see  p.  365. 

»  2  Ki.  XVIL  17,  19;  comp.  Jcr. 
XXX1I.30,  32;  H0S.XIIL  2  (tec  Bosem- 
mtUler^  SchoL  in  loc);  see  also  Mic. 
VI.  7. 

1*  Jotepk.  Ant.  IX.  iiL  2,  mutt  jrtias 

»  hiner^V  Vrur)»p  wi;  comp. 

EccL  V.  16,  Tirpl  •••  03%!  DJOt 
!•  2  KL  Ul.  27. 
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JehoTah,  ^  who  had  till  then  so  effectnallj  asdsted  the  Hebrews,  and 
whose  &Toar  he  might,  therefore,  have  been  anzioos  to  secure  for 
himself;  it  may  also  be  admitted  that  Jehoshaphat,  the  pions  king  of 
Jndah,^  had  no  decisiye  Toice  in  the  military  councils,  since  he  was 
only  an  ally  of  Jehoram,  the  idolatrous  ruler  of  Israel,*  and  the  chief 
originator  of  the  war ;  and  that  he  can,  therefore,  not  be  made  responsible 
for  the  hasty  and  infatuated  return  of  the  army;  and  granted  even  that 
theEdomites,  confederated  with  the  Hebrews,^  were  particularly  affected 
by  the  apprehended  consequences  of  the  king  of  Moab*s  deed:  yet  it 
remains  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  Israelites  wore  terrified  by  the 
power,  supposed  to  be  irresistible,  of  the  human  sacrifice  to  such  a 
degree,  that  they  abandoned  the  certain  prospects  of  victory,  and 
retreated  ignominiously,  enraged  at  the  extreme  doTice  of  the  heathen 
monarch,  who  had  preferred  to  deyote  his  heir'  to  the  deity,  rather 
than  lose  his  land  or  independence.  The  words  which  we  haye  rendered, 
*a  great  wratb  came  upon  the  Israelites",*  neither  mean,  'and  there 
was  a  great  wrath  (of  Ood)  against  Israel",  since  they  had  oecasumed 
the  horror  of  the  human  sacrifice,,  that  is,  they  were  smitten  by  a  plague 
or  suffered  a  defeat,^  which,  if  brought  into  causal  connection  with 
Mesha's  sacrifice,  would  aggravate  the  superstitious  conception  of  the 
historian;  nor  can  they  signify  *and  there  was  a  great  indignation 
(of  the  enemies)  against  Israel",*  which  had  existed  long  before  the 
sacrifice  in  utmost  intensity;*  they  can,  according  to  sound  exegetical 
rules,  only  point  to  the  consternation  into  which  the  sacrifice,  desig- 
nedly performed  in  public,  threw  the  troubled  Hebrews;  and  the  efforts 


1  Josephus  (rf  ^t*i)*  Ephr.Syr., 
Ra<hi.  >  1  Ki.  XXII.  2—51. 

s  2Ki.ni.  2,  3,  13,  14. 

*  Comp.  vcr.  2ri. 

*  It  is  entirely  against  the  eontext  to 
understand  that  he  sacrifieed  the  son 
of  the  king  of  Edom  (so  Engl.  Version 
in  the  suroroary  to  the  chapter;  lUchae- 
lit,  Cbersetzung  mit  Anmerk.  In  loc., 
a«  o.);  the  sortie  of  the  Moabites  is  ex- 
pressly stated  to  have  been  unsuceess- 
ful,  and  the  words  *)03n  UTDN  Hpn 
cannot  possibly  be  translated,  "yet  he 
made  his  firstborn  son  a  pHamer,*' 

*  ^T^yff^V  ^"U  f»p  %T1. 

'  Conip.Num.XVIII.5;2Chr.XXIX. 
8;  1  Mace.  I.  64;  Hengstenb.  Aoth.des 
PeatU,  148;  GhUiany^  Meoschenopfer, 


pp.  509 — 572,  see  also  p.  200;  Keil(iu 
loc.  p.  229,  "diese  Grftuelthat  brachte 
fiber  Israel  ein  schweres  g5ttliches 
Gericht),  although  in  writing  this  he 
seems  to  have  forgotten  that  in  his 
remarks  on  Judg.  XI.  39,  40  (p.  298), 
he  had  adopted  a  different  interpre- 
tation (that  of  Cassel,  see  mfra\ 
>  English  Version  and  others, 
*  The  Sept  renders  inaccurately  /it- 
ca#iUof  tf^iyw^  M  ^Ja^^l  (though  it 
translates  ^Vp  elsewhere,  as  Dent 
XXIX.  27,  Jer.  XXXII.  37,  by  nm^e- 
fU^t  which  would  have  been  more 
appropriate  in  our  passage  also);  Vulg. 
indistinctly,  indignatio  magna  in  Israel ; 
see  also  F.  Field,  Otium  Norricense, 
p.  1. 
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that  haye  been  layishly  made  to  avoid  this  condnaion  are  necessarily 
forced  and  futile.*® 

And  as  if  to  remove  eveiy  doubt  on  the  awM  subject^  the  Hebrew 
annals  mention  acts  simikr  to  that  of  the  king  of  Moab  as  having  been 
performed  by  several  subsequent  kings  of  Jndah  themselves,  perhaps 
even  without  that  urgency  of  the  occasion  which  stimulated  the  pagan 
monarch.  For  it  is  related  that  Ahaz,  the  king  of  Judah  (B.  C. 
743—728),  ''caused  his  son  to  pass  through  the  fire,  in  accordance  with 
the  abominations  of  the  heathens'*;'^  and  the  same  execrable  deed  is 
recorded  of  Manasseh,  the  son  of  the  pious  Hezekiah.  ^'  Indeed  Manasseh 
seems  to  have  established,  as  a  new  and  special  place  for  the  regular 
and  permanent  service  of  Moloch,  that  Topheth  (nsh)  in  the  valley  of 
Hinnom  which,  up  to  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah's  reign  (B.  C. 
642 — 61 1),  remained  untouched.  ^*  And  though  the  detestable  worship 
was  then  temporarily  interrupted,  it  was  soon  afterwards  resumed  in 
its  accustomed  form.  For  Jeremiah  again  had  occasion  to  break  forth 
in  the  complaint,  The  disgrace  (L  e.  the  disgraceful  idols,  nt'ixj) 
devoured  the  labours  of  our  fathers  from  our  youth,  their  flocks  and 
their  herds,  their  sons  and  their  daughters;  we  lie  down  in  our  shame, 
and  our  confusion  covers  us;  for  we  have  sinned  against  the  Lord  our 
Ood,  we  and  our  fathers,  from  our  youth  even  to  this  day^  ■*  Nay  even 
Ezekiel,  writing  during  the  Babylonian  exile,  inveighed  against  his 
obdurate  co-religionists,  ''Thus  says  the  Lord  Ood,  Do  you  pollute 
yourselves  after  the  manner  of  your  fathers?  ...  for  when  you  offer 
your  gifts,  when  you  make  your  children  to  pass  through  the  fire,  you 
pollute  yourselves  with  all  your  idols  even  up  to  this  day;^^  and  the 


10  See,  for  instanec,  those  of  Jewish 
expositors  in  PhilippsotCs  Comment, 
those  of  modem  critics  in  the  Exeget 
Handbuch,  altlioughin  the  latter  work, 
Thenius  also  misinterprets  the  passage 
in  paraplirasiii^,  **tlie  Israelites,  filled 
with  abhorrence  at  Mesha*s  deed, 
abandoned  the  advantages  obtained, 
rather  than  remain  longer  in  a  country 
defiled  by  such  abominations**,  and 
he  is  followed  in  this  erroneous  view 
by  later  expositors,  at  Cassel  (in  Her- 
zog*s  Real-Encycl.  VL472,  **dieGrftuel 
des  Kinderopfers  waren  ein  Gegenstand 
des  Schreckens  und  des  Abscheu*s), 
a.  o. ;  bat  the  sentiments  thus  attributed 
to  the  immoderate  idol-worshipper 
Jehoram,  are  against  historical  proba- 


bility, or  rather  evidence,  at  will  at 
Dnce  be  demonstrated. 

«t  nnynD  rwa  "yoyn  ixtrn  dji 

D^Un,  2  Ki.  XVI.  3;  2  Chr.  XXVIU.  3- 
ii  2  Ki.XXl.  6,  BfND  UaTlN  nOy.TI; 
the  Chronist,  true  to  hit  utual  biat, 
attributes  to  the  untheocratic  Manasseh 
the  sacrifice  of  several  sons  (rJSTIN, 
2  Chr.  XXXIII.  6). 

t)  Comp.  2  KLXXllL  10;  Jer.  VII.  31 ; 
XIX.  6,  14;teep.3G6. 
««  Jer.  III.  24,  25;  comp.  VII.  31,32; 

XDL  2—6  (on  mn  oipormN  hodi 

D^j  and  nhy  wa  O.TJ3-nN  »)ntt6 

^p^),  13, 14 ;  XXXn.  35  (TW  -XO^jfTh 

i?Dh  DiTnua-rwi  oma). 

i»  Ezek.  XX.  30,  31 ;  com^.lJLV\.\V 
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Bame  prophet  reproached  the  people  that  blood  was  in  their  hands,  for 
they  burnt  the  rerj  children  whom  they  had  bom  to  their  abominable 
idols  for  food**;  and  when  they  had  committed  such  roTolting  impiety, 
they  had  the  hardihood  to  enter  the  Temple  of  JehoTah,  and  to  pro- 
fane it  by  their  presence.  *  The  hundred  and  sixth  Psalm,  composed  in 
the  captiyity  during  the  dispersion  of  the  people,  ^  and  offering  a  brief 
surrey  of  the  people*s  destinies  with  reference  to  their  religious  career, 
confesses  in  general,  that  the  Hebrews'*sacrificed  their  sons  and  their 
daughters  to  the  demons  (Qne!^)i  and  shed  innocent  blood,  the  blood 
of  their  sons  and  daughters,  whom  they  sacrificed  to  the  idols  of 
Canaan,  so  that  the  land  was  polluted  with  blood.**'  And  even  the 
second  Isaiah,  who  wrote  at  Babylon  in  the  latter  part  of  the  exile, 
exclaimed,  *Are  you  not  children  of  iniquity,  a  seed  of  falsehood  who 
are  ivfiamed  for  the  idols  under  eyeiy  green  tree,  who  slay  the  children 
in  the  ralleys,^  under  the  clifts  of  the  rocks?"* 

It  is,  therefore,  undoubted  that  human  sacrifices  were  offered  by 
the  Hebrews  from  the  earliest  time  up  to  the  Babylonian  period,  both 
in  honour  of  Jehorah  and  of  heathen  deities,  not  only  by  deprayed 
idolaters  but  sometimes  eyen  by  pious  seryants  of  God;  they  probably 
ceased  to  be  presented  to  Jehoyah  not  much  before  they  ceased  to  be 
presented  at  all;  for  being  prized  as  deeds  of  singular  piety,  they  were 
efficiently  opposed  and  ultimately  abolished  only  when  the  notions  of 
piety  itself  were  purified  and  refined.  This  was  accomplished  mainly 
by  the  diffusion  and  growing  authority  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
increased  teal  of  deyoted  reformers  and  leaders.  Then  at  last  Jehoyah 
was  conceiyed  and  taught  in  a  manner  more  compatible  with  the  attri- 
butes of  an  omnipotent  and  eternal  spirit,  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the 
Uniyerse,  and  then  that  religious  system  was  finally  deyeloped,  which 
bears  the  distinctiye  name  of  Blosaic  or  Hebrew,  and  which  is  funda- 
mentally different  from  that  of  the  other  ancient  nations. 

This  will  be  more  obyious,  if  we  briefiy  state  

«  Ezet  X}UU737r39."Tiris7>ii5iagc' 
which  merely  denouoces  the  duplicity, 
so  odea  rebuked,  of  combining  the 
most  nefarious  practices  with  a  deceit- 
ful worship  of  Jehovah  (sec  p.  51), 
has  been  understood,  by  a  very  extra- 
ordinary process  of  reasoning,  to  prove 
that  it  was  customary  among  the  Israe- 
lites to  repair,  on  every  Sabbath  which 
is  the  day  of  Saturn,  to  the  Topheth 
in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  there  to  ofTcr 
human  sacrifices,  and  then  to  come 
Mo  (be  Temple,  when,  "a  part  o(  (he 


ashes  was  strewn  before  the  statue  of 
Moloch,  while  the  bones  of  the  victims 
were  preserved  m  the  Ark  of  ihe  Co- 
venant** (sec  Gkillany,  Menschenopfer, 
pp.  221,  355-^58;  Movers,  Phocn.  L 
357)  —  a  combination  as  remarkable 
as  it  \h  groundless. 

»  See  Ver.  47.  »  Vers.  37,  38. 

^  Probably  in  imitation  of  the  same 
hideous  worship  in  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,  to  which  they  had  been  ac- 
customed in  Palestine. 

»  Is^.  LVU.  5. 
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XXIV.  THE  VIEWS  OP  THE  PENTATEUCH  AND  THE  HEBREW 
PROPHETS  ON  IDOLATRT  AND  HUMAN  SACRIFICES. 

The  idols  were  designated  by  names  which  alone  are  almost  suffi- 
cient to  prove  in  what  light  they  were  regarded  by  the  more  discerning 
minds  among  the  Israelites.  They  receifed  appellations  expressiye 
either  of  scornful  contempt  or  of  yehement  abhorrence;  for  they  were 
called,  on  the  one  hand.  Nonentities/  that  is,  qo^  that  are  no-ffods,"^ 
powerless  and  mute,*  empty  and  unreal  shadows  Onr.)  that  cannot  help 
nor  saye,*  while  Jehoyah(nvr)  is  the  only  One  that  is  oi  exists  for  eyer,^* 
or  Vanities,  ' '  lying  and  deceitful,  * '  because  the  work  of  human  hands,  * ' 
made  of  metal  or  wood,'^  or  Blocks  and  Trunks,**  whereas  Jehoyah  is 
man's  ^strength  and  fortress,  and  refuge**,**  or  the  *rock  of  help**;'^ 
and  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  termed  Abominations,  **  or  Detesta- 
tions;'* and  they  were,  together  with  those  who  manufactured  them, 
derided  by  the  prophets  with  the  bitterest  and  most  taunting  sarcasm, 
in  passages  which  belong  to  the  most  exquisite  compositions  of  the 
whole  canon.  ^*  Therefore,  terms  like  ''Jehoyah  is  the  God  of  godb**,** 
or  "awful  aboye  all  gods**,*'  or  'i^he  highest  God**,'*  or  ''none  is  like 


•  C^HKi  Lev.  XIX.  4;  XXVI.  1; 
Isai.  II.  8, 7s,  20 ;  1  Chr.  XVI.  26;  Ps. 
XCVl.  5 ;  XCVIL  7 ;  comp.  1  Cor.  VIII. 
4,  mvSh  tXSmXop  iw  Mtf/f^;  sec  also  X. 
19;  Isai.  XIX.  1,  '*the  nonenlitics  of 
Eg'ypt  tremble  before  Jehovah";  see 
XXI.  9. 

t  DVT^  H^  C\lbN,  Jcr.  XVI.  20; 
V.  7;    or  no-deity  (^»6),    Dent 

xxxn.2i. 

•  U^rhn  U'¥7H,  Hah.  II.  18. 

•  1  Sam.  XII.  21. 

«•  Exod.111.  14,  iTHN  -tffN  nViN. 
It  D^^^n,  Deut  XXXll.  21;  1  Ki. 
XVI.   13'  26;    2  Ki.  XVII.  15    (D^ 

h^m  Win  nrw);  jcr.  11. 5;  li.  is. 

«  H\^  ^^2n,  Jon.  II.  8. 
»  Hence  'also  called  0^2^);,  from 
33ty,  to  work,  to  fashion;  Jer.  X.  3, 

14  Jer.X.  2,  8,  15;  U.  18. 

li  D^^Va,  Uy.  XXVI. 30;  Deut. XXIX. 
16;  2  Ki.  XVII.  12;  XXI.  21 ;  Ezck.  VI. 
4,  6;  XIV.  6;  XVL  36;  XX.  7,  8,  39; 
XXUL  39;  XXX.  13;  etc.  —  Sept  ix*- 


T^Stvfta,  S^opi^ifta,  or /r^^iy/ia  (fic- 
tion or  invention);  Chaid.  NPIJ^ 
(nothingness). 

«•  Jcr.  XVI.  19;  comp.  X.  6,  7. 

17  nyvr  <iis,  DeutXXX11.15;coinp. 
Acts  XrV.  15,  xa  /taroMt,  in  opposi- 
tion to  r^  ^f^  Cwrra. 

It  HDirtn,  Dent.  XXXIL  16;  2  Ki. 
XXm.  13;  Ezek.  XL  21 ;  etc 

it  CTS^pr,  Hos.  IX.  10;  Deut  XXIX. 
16;  Jer.IV.  l;Ezek.V.  11;  XX.  7,  8; 
1  Ki.  XI.  5,  7;  2  Ki.  XXIU.  24;  comp. 
Comm.  on  Ezod.  pp.  103,  104.  On 
n»^I?  (1  KL  XV.  13;  2  Chr.  XV.  16) 
properly  terror  comp.  EmUd,  Cesch. 
nt  182,  1S3. 

M  Isai.  XLIV.  9—19;  XL.  19,  20; 
XLL  6,  7;  XLV.  16,  20;  XLVL  6,  7; 
Jer.  X.  3 — 5;  etc.;  comp.  ffor.  Sat  I. 
vilL  1 — 1  (Olim  tnincas  cram  ficulnns, 
inutile  llgmim.  etc.). 

««  DVi5k  VW,  Deut  X.  17. 

"  u^rhtrhThp,  p».  xcvi.  4. 
«» frh^bn  or  jr^yo%T^,Gcn.xiv. 

18—22 ;  Ps.  VIL  IS ;  UL  i\  1L!LX^S.^^\ 
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Thee  among  the  gods**,  <  where?er  they  occur  in  later  writings,  do  not 
inTolve  a  recognition  of  other  deities,  bat  mean  simply  that  Jehovah, 
the  acknowledged  God  of  the  Hebrews,  is  mightier  than  the  beings 
whom  other  nations  consider  as  gods,  and  from  whom  they  expect  help 
and  deliverance.  *  It  is  indeed  probable  that  those  terms  point  to  a 
time  when  the  yeneration  of  the  Hebrews  was  difided  between  JehoTah 
and  other  deities  as  between  rival  gods,  and  when  the  latter  were  not 
yet  looked  npon  as  "nonentities*';  thnsJephthah,  in  his  message  to  the 
king  of  the  Ammonites,'  attributed  to  their  god  Ohemosh  power  to 
procnre  for  fhem  victory  and  conquest,  in  the  same  manner  as  Jehovah 
assists  the  Hebrews;^  for  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  Jehovah  was  a 
notion  gradually  arrived  at  by  severe  intellectual  struggles.  But  when 
the  victory  was  gained  at  last,  Jehovah  was  so  exclusively  worshipped 
as  the  Lord  of  all  nature  and  all  mankind,  that  He  was  described  not 
only  as  the  source  of  light  but  also  of  darkness^  nor  only  as  the  author 
of  "peace*'  but  also  of  "evil**,*  lest  a  temptation  be  left  of  adopting  a 
good  and  an  evil  principle  in  the  world,  after  the  manner  of  the  Persian, 
Egyptian,  and  other  heathen  creeds.  Then  it  was  that  all  divinities 
besides  Him  were  designated  as  strange^  or  simply  as  other  gods^'' 
though  the  Hebrew  pantheon  was  constantly  enlarged  by  new  deities 
that  had  not  been  revered  in  preceding  generations.  *  To  express  the 
intimacy  and  holiness  of  the  relation  that  was  to  exist  between  Jehovah 
and  the  Hebrews,  it  was  often  represented  bjr  the  figure  of  a  matrimonial 
alliance  —  Ood  as  the  husband  or  father,  Israel  as  the  wife  or  the 
children,  as  the  son  or  firstborn  son;  every  deviation  from  His  precepts 
was  coigugal  faithlessness  or  ^fornication'*;*  God  was  supposed  to  send 
to  His  undutiful  people  ''a  letter  of  divorce**;  **  and  in  many  other  points 
that  simile  was  carried  out  with  elaborate  minuteness;  >  *  or  Israel  was 
described  as  God's  people  or  inheritance.  His  peculiar  nation  or  treasure. 


1  D^n^3  "pOD  r>*»  E«-  XV.  n  ;  Ps. 
LXXXVl.  8 ;  corop.  XCV.  3 ;  XC  VII.  7,9; 
etc.;  Spmoxa,  Tr.  theol.  pol.  U.  37,  38. 

s  Comp.  2  Ki.  XIX.  15—19;  Dan. 
U.47.  9  Judg,  XI  ib  sqq. 

«  Vcr.  24,  "Dost  thou  not  take  pos- 
session of  that  which  Cbcmosh  thy 
^od  ^vcs  thee  to  possess?  so  whom- 
soever Jehovah  our  God  drives  out 
before  us,  them  will  wc  possess**;  conip. 
also  2  KL  V.  19. 

»  Uai.  XLV.  7,  "^3  HBHy  :W  ON 
n^;  comp.  ver.  5,  IV  \*H)  HVl^  'JN 
DVT^N  pN  rhn;  etc. 


•  Onr;  Deut  XXXII.  16;  Ps.  XUV. 
21;  LXXXI.  10;  Jer. VDI.  19  (13^  ^^DH); 
Deut  XXXI.  16 :  Josh.  XXIV.  23. 

^  D^VWtDVW;  Exod.XX.3;Deut 
VI.  14;  XI.  16;  XXX.  17;  etc, 

•  DHnn,  Deut.  XXXII.  17;  comp. 
Judg.  V.  8. 

•  niJT,  D^iUT,  nurn;  Exod.  xxxrv. 

15 ;  Uv.  XVII.  7 ;  Num.  XIV.  33 ;  Jud^. 
Vin.  27;  Hos.  I.  2;  D.  4,  7.  21,  22;  IV. 
12;  V.  7;  Isai.  L  21;  Jer.  U.  2,  25; 
U.  5;  etc. 

!•  ninnD  noo,  Jer.  m.  8, 

tt  Comp.  Ezek.  XVL  XXUL 
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His  chosen  ones  or  His  flock.  *  ^  Meanwhile  the  notions  of  theocracy  were 
dereloped  and  practically  applied  in  the  organisation  of  the  state.  Then 
JehoTah  was  conceived  not  merely  as  the  God,  but  as  the  king  of  the 
people,  and  then  a  leaning  towards  other  deities  was  not  only  treachery 
bat  treason.  A  public  corse  was  to  be  pronounced  against  those  who 
revered  idols  in  secret  *  *  The  mere  attempt  at  sedncing  others  to  nnlaw- 
fnl  worship,  though  the  attempt  was  made  with  a  brother,  a  son  or  a 
daughter,  abelo?ed  wife  or  a  friend,  was  to  be  visited  with  lapidation,'^ 
even  if  it  were  supported  by  dreams  and  prophecies,  by  real  and 
undeniable  miracles.  ^  *  A  town  that  had  been  induced  to  adopt  Sdolatrous 
rites,  was  to  be  destroyed,  both  men  and  beasts  together  with  all  pro- 
perty; it  was  to  remain  *an  eternal  heap  of  ruins,  never  to  be  rebuilt.**** 
Prostration  before  idols  or  swearing  by  their  divinity  was  a  heiaooi 
crime;  *^  their  very  names  should  not  be  familiarly  uttered.  **  Idolatry 
itself  became  synonymous  with  ^liquity**  (I^n).**  As,  therefore,  idol- 
worship  in  whatever  form  implied  revolt  against  Jehovah's  abfolnte 
supremacy,  it  was  interdicted  on  penalty  of  death  for  individuals,** 
and  of  excision  and  dispersion  for  the  nation.**  It  was  menaced  with 
the  most  fearful  woes  and  troubles,  especially  in  the  Books  of  Deutero- 
nomy and  Leviticus,  which  were  completed  at  a  time  when  public 
calamities  and  national  disasters  c^uld  fitly  be  represented  as  the 
Divine  retaliation  for  hardened  disobedience:  not  only  were  those 
general  terms  which  had  almost  become  conventional  in  pourtraying 
Divine  retaliation,  employed  to  pronounce  that  all  nature  will  be  visited 
by  the  curse  of  God  —  that  ample  seed  would  yield  scanty  produce, 
and  the  trees  bear  no  fruity  since  the  locust,  the  cricket,  and  the 
vemio,  blast  and  mildew  would  destroy  the  vintage  and  the  harvest; 
thai  the  sky  would  be  like  brass,  and  the  earth  like  iron;  that  sand 
and  dust  would  descend  instead  of  jain  and  dew ;  that  man  and  beast 
would  be  afflicted  with  barrenness;  that  pestilence  would  rage  with 
every  fearful  and  incurable  disease,  and  the  minds  of  men  be  over- 
whelmed  by  confusion,  anguish  and  madness  — ;  but  it  was  distinctly 
declared,  that  the  land  of  the  Hebrews  would  be  delnged  by  foreign 


n  Ob  these  and  other  mciapbon  tee  i«  1  Sam.  XV,  p;  Itsi.  IJCVI.  3; 

CoflUB.  OB  Exod.  pp.  332,  333.  eomp.  pim^S  for  tM  0^,  trc  p.  3ft3« 

u  DesL  XXVIL  IS.  *•  Exod.  XXII.  f  0 ;  Prut  XVII.  S— 7} 

H  Dent  Xm.  7—12;  XVII.  2^7.  Xfll.  2^4 ;  XII. 39—31 ;  u^  Comm.  on 

»  Vers.  2—6.  Esod.  p.  427. 

!•  Dent  xm.  13— IS.  «<  Drot  VI.  14.  15;  VIH.  19,  20; 

ti  Exod. XX.  5;  XXI1L24;  J}ruLV.  XXX.  17,  IS;   XXXI.  1«— 19;  fomp. 

9;  Josh.  XXm.  7;  etc  Joth.  XXIII.  7,  |C;  XXIV.  14,  15;  1  Kl. 

tt  Exod.  XXm.  13.  tX.  9-9. 
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hosts  whom  "Ood  should  bring  from  afar,  from  the  end  of  the  enrth, 
M  swift  as  the  eagle  flies,  and  whose  tongne  they  would  not  understand**; 
that  thej  woald  sofiiBr  the  most  terrible  sieges,  when,  in  helplessness 
and  despair,  they  would  ^eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  own  bodies,  the  flesh 
of  their  sons  and  their  daughters**,  and  refuse  to  grant  a  share  of  the 
horrid  food  eren  to  their  nearest  and  most  beloved  kinsmen ;  that  their 
corpses  would  lie  unburied  and  unheeded;  and  that  then  the  land 
would  be  occupied  by  the  relentless  enemy,  who  would  seize  their  houses 
and  Yineyards,  their  flocks  and  herds,  cany  away  their  wives,  their 
sons,  and  daughters,  their  kings  and  chiefs  into  a  strange  country, 
there  to  suffer  distress  and  want  and  ignominy,  and  to  be  scattered 
among  aU  nations,  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  yea  to  be 
sold  again  into  Egypt  as  bondmen,  though  despised  and  rejected  eyen 
for  the  meanest  serrices,  till  their  name  became  a  horror  and  a  by- 
word among  all  nations:*  all  this  was  sure  to  befall  them  if  they 
swerved  from  Jehovah  and  His  precepts;^  and  all  transgressors  were 
warned  not  to  indulge  in  the  delusion  of  being  exempted  from  the 
awful  chastisements  of  idolatry.'  So  faithfully  did  the  authors  of  the 
Pentateuch  describe,  as  eye-witnesses,  the  fearful  misfortunes  that 
crushed  Israel  and  Judah  in  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  periods. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  acknowledge  Jehovah  as  the  only  God;^ 
He  must  be  adored  under  no  visible  form  whatever,  not  by  any  image 
(S9G),  figure  (ni^Dn),  or  likeness  (n^XU^),  whether  of  man  or  woman, 
of  beast  or  bird,  of  fish  or  reptile;*  because,  according  to  the  writer's 
account^  the  people,  when  communing  with  Ood  at  mount  Horeb,  had 
only  heard  a  voice,  but  seen  no  figure.*  Moreover,  nearly  all  the  manifold 
forms  of  idolatry  which  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews  in  the  author's 
times,  or  had  been  practised  by  them  in  former  periods,  were  indivi- 
dually interdicted  —  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  of  sun,  moon 
and  stars,^  of  Ashtarte*  with  her  licentious  service,*  and  of  the  ani- 
mals held  sacred  by  the  Egyptians,**  the  worship  on  *high  places**,** 


1  Dcut  XXVm.  1 5—68 ;  Uvit  XXVI. 
14—43. 

s  Comp.  vers.  15,  20,  45,  47,  48; 
eorap.  also  Deut  IV.  25—27;  VI.  14, 
15;  VIU.  19,  20;  XI.  16,  17;  XXX.  17, 
18;  1  Ki.IX.6— 9. 

s  Deut  XIX.  16—21. 

*  Exod.  XX.  3 ;  Deut.  V.  7 ;  comp. 
Itiai.XUI.  8;ctc. 

»  Dcut  IV.  16—18;  comp.  vcr.  25; 
V.  28;  Exod.  XX.  4;  l^ai.  XL.  18; 
XLVI.  5. 


•  Dcut  IV.  12,  15;  comp.  Exod.  XX. 
18—21.  7  Deut  rV.  19;  XVO.  3; 
Uv.  XXVL  30  (CODH,  tec  p.  361); 
see  also  Jer.  X.  2.        •  Dcut  XVI.  21. 

•  Lev.  XIX.  29;  Deut  XXIII.  18,  19; 
comp.  1  Ki.  XXIL  47;  2  Ki.  XXIlt  7 

(nu3  HDD,  nvffip  and  nwnp,  pON 

ran  and  ate  THD),  see  p.  360. 

«•  Lev.  XVH.  7  (On'JW);  comp. 
XVDt  3;  Dcut  XXXIt  17 ;  sec  p.  368. 

11  niD3,  Lev.  XXVL  30;  eomp.Ezck. 
VL3;XX.29. 
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and  the  erection  of  altars  and  images,  statues  and  memorial  stones, 
for  idolatrous  purposes,  <  ^  while  their  absolute  destruction,  wherever  thej 
should  be  found,  *'  was  commanded  with  such  uncompromising  seyeritj 
that  not  even  the  gold  or  silver  with  which  they  were  made  or  adorned, 
was  allowed  to  be  used,  but  waste  be  detested  like  a  curse  and  an  abom- 
ination;'^ nay  the  Canaanite  tribes  themselTes  were  to  be  extirpatedi 
and  all  alliances  with  them  scrupulously  shunned,  lest  they  should  seduce 
the  Hebrews  to  adopt  their  gods  and  their  superstitions.**  The  Penta- 
teuch forbids  incisions  and  other  mutilations  of  the  body  customary  among 
heathens;  '*  it  brands  divination  and  enchantment^  witchcraft  and  magicy 
incantation  and  necromancy,*^  which  arts,  if  practiced  secretly,  are 
menaced  with  excision  (nns),  if  publicly,  are  to  be  punished  with  death  by 
stoning,  **  since  they  belong  to  those  abominations  (ni3jrin),  on  account 
of  which  the  tribes  of  Canaan  had  been  doomed  to  perdition,  *  *  and  which 
would  preclude  the  Israelite  from  being  'perfect  with  his  God."**  But 
it  denounces  the  heinousness  of  human  sacrifices  with  a  vehemence  of 
indignation  which  proves  at  once  how  deeply  they  were  detested  by  the 
enlightened,  and  how  inveterately  they  were  upheld  by  the  mass  of  the 
Israelites.  It  ordains  that  any  man,  whether  a  stranger  or  a  Hebrew, 
who  offers  up  his  child  to  Moloch,  shall  be  stoned  to  death,  for  *he  has 
defiled  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Lord  and  His  holy  name**;  it  adds  that^  if 
anyone  encourages,  were  it  only  by  his  silence,  such  deeds  of  horror, 
God  threatens,  1  will  set  Hy  face  against  that  man,  and  against  his 
family,  and  will  cut  him  off  and  all  that  go  astray  after  him,  from  among 


«  nOBfD  pN,  Exod.  XX.  23;  Lev. 
XDC.  4;  XXVI.  1 ;  Deul.  XVI.  22. 

»  Exod.  XXIII.  24 ;  XXXIV.  13 ;  Num. 
XXXin.  52;  Dent  VII.  5;  XII.  2,  3; 
eomp.  Uai.  XXVU.  9;  2  Kl.  XVUL  4; 
XX111.24. 

t«  Deut  Vn.  25. 26 ;  comp.  Isai.  XXX. 
22 :  a  trace  of  the  gradual  growth  of 
(his  severity  is  preserved  in  1  Chr. 
XrV.  12,  Ihe  PhiUstinet  left  there  their 
gods,  and  David  commanded  and  they 
were  burnt  in  fire";  whereas  the  se- 
cond Book  of  Samuel  (V.  21)  has  in- 
stead of  the  last  words,  "and  David 
and  his  men  carried  them  away**, 
THtfJM  m  UHVnr,  the  modifieaUon  of 
the  Chronist  being  made  in  his  osnal 
unhistorical  spirit:  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  authorised  English  version  in- 
judiciously follows  the  Chconlsii  sinta 


it  renders  in  Samuel  abo,  and  DaM 
and  his  men  humt  them,  a  translation 
which  the  verb  QMETn  repudiates. 

«i  Exod.  XXin.  32,  33;  Deuter.  VII. 
2 — I,  24;  XX.  16—18;  eomp.  Exod. 
XVlL14;lSam.XV.2,3. 

i«  Lev.XIX.28;  XXL  5;  DeutXlV.l. 

n  rm  and  DOp  in  Num.  XXIII.  23; 
Deut  XVIIL  10;  comp.  Lev.  XIX.  26; 
1  Sam.  XV.  23;  DDM  and  CrJJTT  In 
Lev.  XIX.  31;  HDCOD  and  ^jcbo  In 
Exod.  XXIL  17;  DeuL  XVUL  10;  PU;D 
and  *Dn  nSIH  in  Deut  XVUl.  10,  1 1 ; 
see  also  supra  pp.  375,  376. 

!•  Lev.  XX.  6,  27 ;  1  Sam.  XXVIIt3, 
9;2KLXXIU.24. 

!•  Deut  XVIU.  10,  11 ;  comp.  2  KL 
XXIIL24. 

>•  Deut  XVIIL  13;  Dy  ^p;^J^^S<CI^. 
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iheir  people***  —  an  addition  wkich  renders  it  eyideni  ihat,  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  an  indulgent  conninmce  at  the  rites  of  Moloch  was  to 
be  apprehended;  and  it  repeats  the  same  injunction  with  sustained 
emphasis;^  while  the  prophets  iuTeigh  against  the  rerolting  practice 
with  implacable  bitterness,  and  predict,  as  an  inevitable  punishment, 
death  and  pestilence,  affliction  and  mourning,  and  general  desolation,' 
famine  in  sieges  and  disaster  in  battles,^  subjection  and  ignominj.* 
Thus,  in  spite  of  the  perpetual  and  decided  prevalence  of  idolatry, 
there  always  existed  among  the  Hebrews  a  small  band  of  clear-sighted 
men,  who  by  a  fine  intuition  were  capable  of  forming  purer  notions,  and 
often  proclaimed  them  at  the  peril  of  their  lives;  they  were  the  *holy 
seed**  that  was  to  grow  into  a  towering  tree;  they  were  the  spark  that 
was  to  light  the  torch  of  progn^ess ;  for  long  epochs  their  voice  was  heard 
in  isolated  accents  only,  or  in  prophetic  speech,  such  as  the  require- 
ments of  the  moment  called  forth;  till  at  last  their  doctrines  were  laid 
down  in  a  collected  code,  if  not  systematically,  at  least  comprehensively, 
ei^oined  with  earnestness  and  authority,  and,  if  necessary,  shielded  by 
the  arm  of  worldly  power.  Therefore,  whfle  other  nations  remained 
sunk  in  superstition  and  disappeared  tracelessly  as  soon  as  they  had 
lost  their  national  independence,  the  Hebrews,  from  the  beginning 
endowed  with  the  germ  of  intellectual  advancement,*  flourished  and 
developed  their  true  strength  in  exile  and  persecution.  By  adopting 
the  canon  of  the  Scriptures,  compiled  and  sanctioned  by  their  spiritual 
leaders,  they  were  familiarised  with  the  ideas  that  had  so  long  been 
preached  in  vain,  and  which  found  a  welcome  support  in  the  influence 
of  the  almost  Puritanical  spirit  of  the  Persian  religion  suffering  no 
image  or  representation  of  its  deities.  Then  the  task  could  be  under- 
taken, so  consistently  accomplished  in  the  Books  of  Chronicles  three 
or  four  generations  after  Zerubbabel,^  of  composing  the  anterior 
history  of  the  Israelites  from  a  Levitical  point  of  view,  of  treating  it 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  of 
eolouring,  nay  of  modifying  the  narrative  of  the  events  by  a  constant 
regard  to  the  observance  or  neglect  of  the  ^Mosaic  Law.**  A  later 
work,  the  Book  of  Daniel,  written  in  the  second  century  before  the 
present  era,  and  carrying  the  thread  down  to  the  last  years  of  the  reign 


1  Lev.  XX.  2—5. 

s  LeT.XYin.21;DeotXn.31;XV!n. 
10 ;  corop.  Phiio,  De  Vict  c  14,  xiw  ik 
U^  fimptiv  oi  &in$^  aSt$at$  aw&^m' 
nlv^  utaivtc&a* ;  see  Hatgstenb,  Aolh. 
det  Pent  U.  144,  145. 

•  Jer.  Vn.  31—34. 


«  Jer.  XIX.  1—13;  XXXIL  35. 

•  £xek.XVI.3ej99. 

•  Comp.Jodg.V.2— 6;YL8;  I'Sam. 
n.  27. 

^  See  1  Chr.IIL  19— 24;  some  count 
five,  olhera  even  nine  generationt 
(eomp.  Ima^  Gottesd.  Vortrige,  p.  81). 
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« 

of  Antiochos  Epiphanea,  represents  the  complete  triumph  of  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  over  that  of  all  idols,  and  describes  how  efon  heathen  kings, 
lost  m  the  grossest  superstitions,  are  forced  to  acknowledge  the  grandenr 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  to  command  Hi^  serrice 
within  their  dominions.*  And  this  glorious  and  fondly  cherished  hope 
is  finally  realised  in  the  Books  of  the  Maccabees,  especially  the  firsts 
which  record  the  exploits  of  the  champions  of  Israers  faith,  and  the 
persecution  and  partial  annihilation  of  idolatry,  and  which  disclose  the 
firm  hold  which  the  Pentateuch,  hallo  wed.  by  the  authority  of  the  name 
of  Moses,  had  then  already  gained  upon  the  thoughts  and  the  li?es  of 
the  Jews.* 


XXY.  SUPPLEMENTABT  NOTE  ON  THE  HUMAN  SACBmCES  OF 

THE  HEBREWS. 

AS  the  extent  to  which  homan  taerifieet  prevailed  among  the  anelent 
Hebrews,  has  often  been  much  exaggerated,  and  as  they  have  even  been  repre^ 
sented  to  have  obtained  legislative  sanction,  it  may  be  expedient  briefly  to 
examine  the  arguments  that  have  been  addaced  in  support  of  this  view;  and 
we  believe  that  an  unbiassed  enquiry  will  lead  to  no  other  result  than  that  at 
which  we  have  arrived  by  a  historical  analysis  of  the  idolatries  that  generally 
predominated  in  IsraeL 

It  is  indeed  admitted  on  all  hands  that  Ihe  Old  Testament  nowhere  literally 
authorises  human  sacrifices" ;  that  in  fact  not  many  clear  cases  are  mentioned  ;ie 
but  this  absence  of  positive  proof  is  attributed  to  'ihe  reformers  after  the  exile**, 
who  allowed  few  traces  of  objectionable  customs  to  remain  in  the  sacred  Books.it 
So,  for  instance,  it  is  ordained  in  Deuteronomy,  that  all  the  firstling  males  of  the 
herd  and  the  flock  shall  be  sanctified  to  God  and  eaten  every  year  in  the  town 
of  the  national  Temple  ;i>  this  command  is  asserted  to  have  originally  inclnded 
the  sacrificing  and  eating  of  the  firstborn  sons  also,  but  to  have  been  suppressed 
at  the  "revision"  of  the  Book  by  the  «teforming  party."ts  Few  will  attach  value 
to  such  hazards.  It  lies  at  present  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism  to  aseeitaiD, 
what,  if  anything,  has  been  blotted  out  from  the  Hebrew  records  In  their  ori- 
ginal form.  Yet  great  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  defending  what  is  hardly 
more  than  a  bold  paradox,  and  an  unexpected  array  of  arguments  has  been  pal 
forth  which  require  impartial  scrutiny.  —  There  were  religious  Institutions 
among  the  Hebrews  very  deariy  proving  that,  before  the  Babylonian  exile, 
human  sacrifices  were  employed,  in  the  service  of  the  national  God,  not  only 
occasionally  and  in  isolated  instances,  but  that  they  were  offered  regularly  and 

•  Compare,  among  other  passages,  Hagada,  pp.  14 — ^20,  and  Real-EneyeL 
Dan.  n.  47;  m  2S— 30;  IV.  31-^;      f&r  Bibel  und  Talm.  pp.  13—19. 

V.  23;  VL  11,  26—28.  >•  Gkiltwty,  Die  Menschenopfer  der 

•  Comp.  1  Mace  IL  17—25;  IV.43f  alten  Hebrier,  Nfimberg  1842,  pp.  31, 
V.  68;  X.  83,  84;  Xm.  47,  48.  On  the  492,  518.  »  L.  c.  p.  492. 
Tahnudical  teaching  with  regard  to  <>  Deut  XV.  19,  20. 

idolatry,  see  Eambwrjftr,  Geist  der        <*  ^iUlbny,  L  c.  p,  649. 
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in  larg^e  nombert.**!  This  is  the  text  of  lon^  and  minnte  disenstiont  which  we 
cannot  indeed  here  follow  in  all  their  intricacies,  bat  of  which  we  shall  intro- 
dnce  the  most  striking  features,  in  order  to  attempt  a  reftitation.  The  task,  though 
nncongenial,  may  not  be  unprofitable,  because  the  views  which  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  combat,  imply  a  complete  distortion  of  Biblical  theology,  •  though  they 
dumber  among  their  adherents  some  of  the  most  learned  and  most  acute  critics. 
L  It  is  impossible  to  determine  how  far  the  custom  of  slaughtering  the 
firsibcm  children  reaches  back  into  the  past;  but  Moses  has  surely  prescribed 
this  sacrifice  of  the  firstborn  as  a  law  of  Jehovah.*'*   How,  swrefyf  By  what 
proof  has  this  coi\]ecture  been  substantiated?  We  can  fiiyd  none  beyond  the 
bare  assertion.   It  is  even  added  that  Moses  commanded  the  ilrstbom  sons  to  be 
hamiio  Jehovah;  this  is  inferred  from  the  alleged  fact  that  the  Egyptian  king 
Amasis,  who  lived  at  least  nine  centuries  after  Moses,  ordered  three  waz-tapers 
to  be  burnt  daily  in  the  Temple  of  Heliopolis,  instead  of  the  three  men  who 
had  previously  been  sacrificed  ;>  but  not  waz-tapers  but  wax-images  were  by 
Amasis  substituted  for  the  men.^   it  is  contended  that,  during  the  wanderings 
in  the  desert,  'ihe  firstborn  were  regularly  killed*'  at  the  bidding  of  Moses 
and  as  far  .as  his  authority  could  enforce  the  law  :•  but  from  the  only  sources 
we  possess  on  the  subject,  we  know  that  Moses  neglected  even  the  circumcision 
of  his  own  son,*  and  allowed  the  whole  nation  to  neglect  it  during  the  time  of 
his  leadership.^   It  is  supposed  that  the  people  conmienced  to  free  themselves 
from  the  worship  of  Moloch  in  the  period  of  the  Judges ;  that  from  the  time  of 
the  completion  of  the  Temple,  the  parents  were  permitted  to  choose  between 
the  sacrifice  and  the  redemption  of  their  children;  that,  lastly,  although  from 
the  building  of  the  second  Temple  to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans, 
sacrificing  ^as  interdicted,  and  redemption  or  circumcision  alone  allowed,  yet 
the  firsibom  had  to  undergo  a  '^baptism  of  fire",  which  consisted  in  drawing 
the  child  over  or  through  the  flames  of  the  burning  victim  that  was  offered  in 
his  stead.*    We  seek  in  vain  for  a  single  argument  in  corit>boration  of  this 
detailed  theory,  unless  it  be  based  upon  the  erroneous  acceptation  of  a 
Hebrew  term.* 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  firstborn  sons  were  fr^uently  sacrificed, 
not  only  by  idolatrous  Israelites  in  honour  of  foreign  gods,  as  Moloch  and  Baal, 
but  by  pious  men  in  honour  of  Jehovah  ;t*  but  the  Pentateuch,  the  embodiment 
of  the  more  enlightened  and  advanced  creed  of  the  Hebrews,  distinctly 
conunanded  the  redemption  of  the  firstborn. >>  Yet  here  again  Ihe  reformers 
after  the  exile"  are  vaguely  taxed  with  corruption  of  the  original  words,  and 
substitution  of  their  own  severer  views  for  those  of  the  elder  historian,  is  The 


t  L.  c.  p.  452.  s  L.  c  p.  505. 

s  See  n^fra  p.  347  note  12. 

«  Porpk.  Abst.  n.  55,  /^vervo  Si 

inilnfctp  i  ^Afmaq  rove  Kvsvc  lir«« 
xl^tiOtu.  >  L.  c  p.  506. 

•  Exod.IV.  24—26.     ^  Josh.  V.  6, 7. 

•  L.  c  pp.  503 — 510. 

•  n^ayn,  see  p.  381 .  «•  See  p.  390. 
11  Exod.XIII.  2, 13 ;  see  Comm.  in  loc. 
<>  GhilUmy,  1.  c  pp.  405,  407—499, 


a  deduction  which  may  fairly  be  taken 
as  a  specimen  of  that  author's  base- 
less argumentation  combining  unscru- 
pulous boldness  of  assertion  and  in- 
accuracy of  information  or  statement: 
considering  such  and  many  other  argu- 
ments, we  can  hardly  be  surprised 
that  6hler  speaks  of  the  **toIl  gewor- 
dene  Kritik  eines  GhUlany"  (in  Her- 
xog'sReal-EncycLXVLp.621).  Kindred 
to  Ghillany's  work  is  that  of  6.  ft. 
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firttborn,  as  the  chief  of  the  household,  was  so  indispensable  to  its  effleieni 
management,  that  he  "was  eren  relieved  from  the  priestly  Amotions  naturally 
devolving  upon  him.    From  the  time  that  the  theoeratie  or^msation  existed 
and  was  reco^iscd,  the  eldest  sons  were  unquestionably  redeemed.  Oecasion- 
ally  the  precept  is  indeed  stated  in  general  terms,  as,  'Sanctify  to  Me  all  the 
firstborn,  whatsoever  opens  the  womb  among  the  children  of  Israel,  both  of 
man  and  beast,  it  is  Mine**,!'  or  The  firstborn  of  thy  sons  shalt  thou  give  to 
Me**;i^  but  it  is  with  sufficient  distinctness  defined  by  the  context;  >>  and  a  fair 
interpretation  renders  misconception  impossible.    It  is  even  probable  that  the 
laws  Just  quoted  were  designed  to  counteract  the  prevailing  horrors  of  Moloch 
by  substituting  a  religious  devotion  of  the  life  of  the  firstborn  for  their  immola- 
tion in  honour  of  the  deity;  and  that  therefore  the  terms  of  those  precepts  werfc 
advisedly  chosen  so  as  to  recall  to  the  reader's  mind  that  intended  substitution  ;>• 
but  the  injunction  itself  is  distinct  and  unequivocal,  and  read  in  connection  with 
other  and  corresponding  eonmiands,  renders  it  indubitable  that  the  Pentateuch 
disclaimed  human  sacrifices  as  utterly  abhorrent  to  the  attributes  of  Jehovah. 
There  is  no  foundation  for  the  opinion  that  the  sacrifice  of  firstborn  children  was, 
at  any  period,  regulated  by  a  law  or  a  binding  custom;  and  it  is  at  least 
generally  allowed,  that  in  Uie  time  of  Micah,  in  the  eighth  century,  it  was  not 
compulsory,  but  existed  as  a  self-imposed  act  of  piety,  n  Therefore,  all  later 
passages  must  be  construed  accordingly.    A  few  figurative  expressions,  as 
"Israel  is  the  firstborn  son  of  God**,"  or  'ihe  firstfruit  of  His  increase", i*  have 
been  urged  as  a  proof  of  the  singular  eagerness  with  which  Jehovah,  'ihe  king, 
Saturn  or  Mclech  of  the  Israelites**,  claimed  their  firstborn  children.^*  It  is  needless 
to  ofler  a  retort. — Ezekiel  thus  reproves  the  people  in  the  name  of  God,  "Moreover, 
thou  hast  taken  thy  sons  and  thy  daughters,  whom  thou  hast  bom  to  Me,  and 
hast  sacrificed  them  to  the  heathen  gods  for  food.**)!   From  these  terms  it  has 
been  concluded  that  Jehovah  was  believed  to  require  the  children  of  the  Israe- 
lites in  the  same  manner  as  Moloch  demanded. them;  but  the  prophet,  on  the 
contrary,  declares  that  the  children  were  intended  to  Kpe  for  Jehovah  and  His 
service  instead  of  being  nefariously  sacrificed  to  idols.  In  view  of  these  unmis- 
takable testimonies,  a  contrary  meaning  ought  not  to  be  attached  to  an  uneertain 
passage  of  the  same  prophet,  "And  I  gave  them  also  statutes  that  were  not  good,^' 
and  Judgements  whereby  they  should  not  live;  and  I  polluted  them  in  their 
own  gifts  when  they  caused  to  pass  through  the  fire  all  that  opens4he  womb.^^ 
This  passage  can  not  imply  a  permission,  much  less  an  iijunetion,  to  offer  the 


Daumer,  Der  Feuer*  und  iiolochdienst 
der  alten  Hebrier,  ab  urviterlicher, 
legaler,  orthodoxer  Cultus  der  Na- 
tion historisch-kritisch  nachgewieten, 
Braunschweig  1842  (comp,  Gkittany^ 
L  c.  p.  131,  note  3),  the  leading  view 
of  which  Lengerke  (Kenaan  p.  250) 
characterises  as  a  conception  which 
•«an  Abgeschmacktheit  nnd  Unkrittk 
ihres  Gleichen  sucht**;  while  Kurtz 
(Geschichte  des  Alten  Bundes,  pp.204, 
205)  charges  Daumer  with  **unerhdrte 
Frechheit  undBmtalitit**,  a  ^Mrcrbrana- 


tes   Gehim**,    and   "Plumpheit   and 
Dummheit"  ts  Exod.  XIU.  2. 

i«  Exod.  XXn.  19. 

i>  Comp.  Exod.  Xm.  12, 18. 

«•  HiiT^  Dm  TDD-^D  maym,  ibid. 

ver.  1 2 ;  for  yOljftX  is  the  peculiar  word 
for  offering  to  iioloeh,  see  p.  381. 

17  Micah  VL  6,  7;  eomp.  mfra. 

IS  Exod.  IV.  22. 

It  nnNon  rrvm,  Jer.  n.  3. 

so  (^Afltei^,  L  e.  p.  604. 
siEzek.XVL20.    »D^1DN^D^ 
n  Ezek.  XX.25,  20. 
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A.  THE  PRINCIPAL  8AOBIFIOE8: 


Araiboni  children  as  sacrifices.  ^  It  can  only  mean  that  the  'Statutes**  given  1o 
the  Israelites  ^d  not  prove  or  tarn  out  to  be  good  or  beneficial  for  them,  since 
they  became  occasions  for  transgression  and  disobedience;  and  that  the  'judg- 
ments** enjoined  by  the  Law,  called  forth  death  and  destruction,  since  the 
firstborn  children  were  offered  and  burnt  to  idols. >  Immediately  afterwards, 
Ezekiel  calls  the  gods  to  whom  such  disgraceful  sacrifices  were  presented, 
detestations  (D^^^^^)  and  blocks  (Q^f?^74))  by  which  the  Hebrews  contaminated 
themselves ;>  he  certainly  does  not  refer  to  Jehovah;  and  Jeremiah  observes 
distinctly  and  repeatedly,  the  Israelites  "have  built  the  high  places  of  Baal  to 
burn  their  sons  with  fire  for  burnt-offerings  to  Baal,  which  I  did  not  command 
nor  speak  of,  nor  did  it  enter  into  My  mind."*  The  same  conclusion  is  suggested 
by  a  much  debated  passage  in  Micah.*  The  prophet,  after  having  rebuked  the 
people  for  neglecting  their  duties  to  God,  introduces  them  exclaiming,  ''Where- 
with shall  I  come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  before  the  high  God?  shall 
I  come  before  Him  with  burnt-offerings,  with  calves  a  year  old?  will  the  Lord 
be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or  with  myriads  of  rivers  of  oil?  shall  I  give 
my  firstborn  for  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ?*' 
The  people,  guided  by  imperfect  notions  of  Divine  worship,  ask  whether  the 
Deity  would  be  pleased  and  conciliated  by  abundant  drink-  and  burnt-offerings 
and  by  the  sacrifice  of  children,  at  that  time  evidently  deemed  the  chief  acts  of 
pious  ^evotion;  but  the  prophet  replies  in  terms  so  pre-eminently  distinguished 
for  spiritual  purity  that  Uiey  have  been  considered  to  comprise  the  whole  circle 
of  religious  duties,  ''God  has  disclosed  to  thee,  o  man,  what  is  good;  and  what 
does  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  act  Justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God**?  So  far,  therefore,  from  sanctioning  the  abomination  of 
human  sacrifices,  he  attaches  but  subordinate  value  to  sacrifices  in  general  and 
to  every  external  form  of  worship,  and  insists  above  all  upon  piety  of  the  heart 
and  rectitude  of  life.*   Though  the  people  shared  for  many  ages  the  idolatries 


1  Comp.  Ghillanjf,  L  c.  pp.  79,  387, 
500,  comp.  p.  399;  Eitzifft  Exeget 
Handbuch,  Ezek.  p.  136. 

>  It  is  therefore  not  even  necessary 
to  understand  that  God  permitted  the 
practice  of  all  iniquities  of  idolatry  and 
superstition  by  the  Hebrew  nation,  and 
thus,  according  to  a  frequent  Hebraism, 
caused  it;  comp.  Exbd.  IV.  21  (and 
Comm.  on  Exod.  p.  78);  VII.  3;  X.  1, 
20,  27;  XL  10;  Josh.  XL  20;  especi- 
ally Isai.  VI.  10 ;  LXm.  17;  Rom.  L  24, 
28;  2  Thess.  IL  11, 12;  Acts Vn. 42.— 
The  interpretation  of  Spencer(DeLegg. 
Ritt  I.  viii.  2),  "eos  mia  cum  vietimis 
eorum  pollutos  habni  et  declaravi**,  is 
untenable  for  many  reasons,  among 
which  it  is  sufficient  to  point  to  the 
erroneous  separation  of  the  25th  firom 
the  26th  verse,  so  that  the  meaning  of 
''iAefiMtates  that  were  ool  good**  is  not 


at  all  explained;  comp.  also  Vitrtn^a^ 
Obss.  Sacr.  lib.  H.  c  1,  pp.  262—266. 

s  Vers.  30,  31. 

^  Jerem.  XIX.  5;  comp.  VIL  31; 
XXXU.  35. 

>  Blic.  VL  6,  7 ;  comp.  GhiJlany,  L  c 
pp.  502, 503 ;  VaOce,  I.  c.  L  276 ;  HUzig, 
Exeg.  Handb.,  Klein.  Prophet,  p.  212. 

•  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  people  exhibits,  with  a  tinge 
of  Irony,  their  irritation  and  bitterness 
at  the  perpetual  rebukes  of  God  through  ^ 
His  prophets,  whom  nothing  seemed 
able  to  satisfy;  that  that  indignint  dis- 
position explains  and  Justifies  the  ex- 
aggerations of  *nhoQsands  of  rams** 
and  ''myriads  of  rivers  of  oil** ;  and  that 
therefore  the  offering  of  the  firstborn, 
mentioned  in  the  same  spirit  of  hyper- 
bole, was  merely  an  oratorical  illoslra- 
tion  Impossible  or  inconceivable  in 
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of  heathens,  they  were  constantly  warned  a^nst  them  hy  those  nohle  teachers 
who  insisted  opon  the  service  of  Jehovah  in  sincerity;  for  the  nature  of  Jehovah  is 
not  identical  with  that  of  Saturn  or  Moloch,  and  the  reli^ns  views  of  a  Samuel 
or  an  Isaiah  were  not  identical  with  those  of  a  priest  of  Baal  or  of  Chemosh. 
It  is  therefore  difficult  to  repress  a  feeling  of  surprise  at  the  hlunt  assertion. 
The  sacrifice  of  the  firstborn  was  a  chief  dogma  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  the 
only  strong  bond  of  union  between  Jehovah  and  His  people,  the  foundation  on 
which  all  the  hopes  of  the  Israelites  were  built**? — in  support  of  which  paradox 
no  passage  could  have  been  quoted  with  less  propriety  than  the  glowing  promise 
which  God  made  to  Abraham  after  his  last  and  greatest  triaL* 

n.  The  Passover  is  presumed  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Hebrews  from 
the  Phoenicians  in  Solomon's  time,  and  to  have  been  retained  in  the  same  form 
down  to  the  reign  of  Josiah;  it  is  stated  to  coincide  with  an  annual  festival  of 
atonement  solemnised  by  the  Phoenicians,  in  honour  of  Saturn,  with  human 
victims  whose  blood  was  meant  to  win  the  favour  of  the  god  for  the  ensuing 
year.*   But  a  regular  or  ammal  festival  of  that  description  is 'very  doubtful, 
even  among  the  Phoenicians; to  as  regards  the  Hebrews,  there  is  no  trace  of  it 
whatever.    No  less  precarious  is  another  theory  on  the  same  subject    It  is 
asserted  that  the  Passover  was  of  EgypiuM  origin ;  that  it  was  kept,  at  the 
beginning  of  April,  as  a  harvest-feast  in  honour  of  the  Sun,  and  was  designed 
to  celebrate  his  triumph  over  the  winter,  whence  firstfruits  and  firstborn  sons 
were  offered  to  the  god,  and  houses,  trees,  and  animals  were  dyed  red,  the 
colour  of  fire  and  the  sun :  in  harmony  with  these  customs,  it  if  supposed,  the 
door-posts  of  the  houses  of  the  Hebrews  were  marked  with  blood,  which  was 
besides  a  symbol  of  expiation,  since  Jehovah,  when  he  saw  it,  declared  Himsdf 
satisfied;  while  the  name  Pesach(nD5)is  believed  to  denote  either  the  satiaHon 
of  the  priests  of  Baal,ii  or  the  bummg  or  paumg  ikraugA  the  fire! i^  Indeed  a 
long  tissue  of  irrelevant  coi^jecturos.   For  we  are  here  not  concerned  about  the 
probable  origin  of  the  Hebrew  PasM>ver  and  its  possible  connection  with 
festivals  of  other  ancient  nations,  but  about  its  character  suck  as  it  is  described 
m  iie  Peniaieueh  and  the  other  acknowledged  writings  of  the  Hebrews.   And 
in  these  accounts,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  astrological  or  other  pagan 
element  IS   We  can,  therefore,  only  smile  at  the  following  wild  and  fantastical 
view  set  forth  as  a  final  result:  "At  the  time  of  the  first  Temple,  a  nun  was 
killed  on  Passover  for  each  division  of  the  Israelites;  his  blood  was  mixed  with 
the  bread,  instead  of  leaven,  and  this  bread  was  eaten  in  the  conviction  that  it 
possessed  a  peculiar  power  of  expiation;  then  the  corpse  of  the  victim  was 
roasted,  and  every  Israelite  was  obliged  to  eat  a  small  piece  of  the  flesh,  for 
the  expiation  of  his  sins."!^  But  the  smile  of  incredulity  is  changed  into  feelings 


reality:  but  no  irony  or  exaggeration 
is  oianifest  in  the  first  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, *^hall  I  come  before  Thee  with 
bomt-offcrings,  with  calves  a  year 
old**?  and  no  irritation  whatever  is 
visible  in  the  prophet's  mild  and  calm 
reply,  which  would  have  been  ne- 
cessarily coloured  by  the  tenour  of 
the  question,  f  Gkilism^,  L  c  p.  506. 
•  Geo.  XXU.  le,  17;  see  mfra. 


•  Ghillany^  1.  c.  pp.  510  s^. 

u  Comp.  PHn,  HUt  Nat  XXXVI.  4; 
Euuh,  In  laud.  Const  M.  c.  13 ;  Praep. 
Ev.  IV.  16;  Parph.  De  Abst  11.  54. 

n  With  lefeience  to  1  Kt  XVUL  96. 

i>  Uke  *)3P,  noyn;  Chilian^,  1.  c. 
pp.  51 U -518;  BoMetk,  Genesis,  EInl. 
p.  CXL;  Nark,  Bibl.  Mythol.  II.  408. 

i'  SeeComm.  on  Exod.  pp.  i84|l|5. 

H  L  c  p.  518. 


hints  at  the  necessity  of  reforms  in  the  regulations  of  that  fesli 
were  the  abuses  that  had  to  be  removed?  "Human  sacrific 
answer.'  And  why  ?  Because  the  reform  could  neither  relate  t< 
nor  to  sacrifices  offered  to  heathen  gods.  It  is  needless  to  i 
Yet  it  Is  admitted  tlut  the  chan^  might  have  referred  to  t 
poriL,  since  pigs  were  frequently  sacrificed  instead  of  men  < 
similarity  in  the  taste  of  pork  and  human  flesh !  —  an  opi 
impossible  to  criticise  with  serioosness.^ 

in.  Euman  ioerificei  offered  as  vows.  In  Leviticus'  it 
man  shall  make  a  vow  to  Jehovah,  the  souls  shall  belong-  to 
thy  estimation  j  and  thy  estimation  shall  be  of  the  male  from 
to  sixty  years  old,  fifty  shekels  of  silver,  after  the  shekel  of  th< 
It  is  asserted  that  this  law  implies  the  permission  granted  to 
vowing  his  slave,  his  child,  or  himself  to  Jehovah ;  that  the  pe 
occupying  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  the  hieroduli  atti 
sanctuaries,*  were  obliged,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  priests,  to  p< 
services  of  the  Temple,  but,  whenever  human  sacrifices  were 
default  of  other  victims,  were  killed  to  Jehovah;  it  is  admi 
times,  redemption  was  indeed  allowed,  but  was,  on  import 
reftised.  Here  again  a  lofty  fabric  has  been  reared  on  no  othei 
fancy :  the  canon  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  docs  not  offer  a*] 
such  vows;  the  Gibeonites,  though  destined  for  servants  of  th< 
so  scrupulously  protected  that  an  alleged  onslaught  on  them 
have  caused  a  protracted  famine  and  required  a  fearful  cxpial 
Jephthah  stands  in  no  connection  whatever  with  the  laws  of 
and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  that  horrid  custom  can  b< 
Psalm  breathing  the  gentlest  meekness;*  for  the  words,  "Prec 
of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  His  pious  men'*,t«  are  strangely  inti 
that  the  sufferer  had  been  rescued  from  his  danger,  because  h< 
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while  later  their  hair,  most  highly  prized,  was  commoiily  accepted  as  a 
substitute !» 

The  Pentateuch  enjoins,  "No  devoted  thing  (0"^!!?)  that  a  man  shall  devote 
to  the  Lord,  of  all  that  he  has,  both  of  man  and  beast . . .  shall  be  sold  or 
redeemed;  every  devoted  thing  is  most  holy  to  the  Lord;  none  devoted,  who 
shall  be  devoted  of  men,  shall  be  redeemed;  but  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death/' I  ^  This  law  has  been  confidently  asserted  to  ordain  human  sacrifices. » 
However,  like  all  similar  precepts  or  vows,**  it  implies  merely,  that  every 
thing  so  devoted  shall  be  destroyed ;  the  extirpation  of  the  men,  as  a  rule 
heathen  enemies  in  Canaan,  or  Hebrew  idolaters,  i^  is  indeed  referred  to  a 
command  of  Jehovah,  but  it  is  not  intended  as  a  sacrifice  to  Him.t*  Whether 
such  command  is  justifiable  before  the  tribunal  of  humanity,  whether  it  is 
derived  from  old  customs  shared  by  the  Israelites  with  other  ancient  nations'* 
and  dating  from  the  earliest  times  of  barbarism,  or  whether  it  can  be  palliated 
by  the  supposed  necessity  for  removing  every  possible  cause  of  seduction  to 
idolatry'*  —  these  questions  do  not  here  occupy  us;  thus  much  is  certain  that 
the  Cherem^  however  cruel  and  ruthless,  was  no  "grand  human  sacrifice 
vowed  beforehand  to  Jehovah,  in  order  to  secure  His  assistance  in  impending 
struggles**,  and  wherever  it  concerned  human  beings,  it  applied  to  none  but 
malefactors,  religious  offenders,  or  political  foes  in  open  warftu^ 

IV.  Circumcision  is  stated  to  have  been  a  mitigated  form  of  castration, 
which  again  was  a  milder  substitute  for  human  sacrifices  originally  presented 
to  Jehovah,  "the  consecration  of  a  member  being  accepted  for  the  entire 
body.**)!  The  rite  of  circumcision,  where  it  was  not  dictated  by  sanitary 
motives,  was  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  generative  powers  of  men  and 
nature ;  it  bore  nowhere  the  remotest  relation  to  human  sacrifices. >s 


"  L.  c.  pp.  572 — 575. 

»♦  Lev.  XXVn.  28,  29. 

*•  L.  c  pp.  575—592. 

<•  Comp.  Ezod.  XXH.  19;  Num.  XXI. 
1—3;  XXXI.  7—10, 17;  Deut  IL  33, 
34;  in.  6;  Xffl.  7—18;  XX.  1^—17; 
Josh.  IL  10;  VL  17—19;  VD.  11, 12, 
24;  VIH.  2,  8,  24,  26;  X.  28—41 ;  XI. 
14;  Judg.  L  17;  XXI.  11;  1  Sam.  XV. 
3,  8,  9;  XXVn.  9;  Mic.  IV.  13;  MaL 
in.  4 ;  see,  however,  Deut  IL  35 ;  HI.  7 ; 
Josh.  VnL  2 ;  X.  28,  40 ;  1  Sam.  XV.  8, 
9,  14  sqqr,  Zech.  XTV.  11 ;  Ezra  X.  8; 
also  1  Ki.  XX.  31. 

<7  Comp.  Ewaid,  Alterth. pp.81— 85. 

t*  Ohler  (L  c.  p.  622)  observes  justly 
with  reference  to  1  Sam.  XV.  21  and 
33,  **The  cherem  which  is  a  rewtawtl 
from  before  Jehovah,  is  directly  op- 
posed to  a  sacrifice  in  the  stricter  sense, 
which  is  a  gift  offered  on  the  altar**; 
though  he  is  inclined  to  class  the 
cherem  with  '^sacrifices  in  a  wider 


sense**  because  ''performed  for  the 
glorification  of  Divine  retribution**;  but 
what  is  ntteriy  destroyed  with  no 
other  object  than  the  destruction  itself, 
can  in  no  sense  be  caUed  a  sacrifice. 
The  expressions  In  Isai.  XXXIV.  5,  6 
are  poetical  and  figurative,  ''My  sword 
shall  come  down  upon  Idomea,  and 
upon  the  people  of  My  curse  (M3*Vl), 
to  judgment  ...  for  the  Lord  has  a 
sacrifice  (rai)  in  Bozrah,  and  a  great 
slaughter  (nSO)  in  the  land  of  Idu- 
mea**;  so  also  in  bai.  XLVL  10,  ^3 

pos  pM  •  •  •  ^JTNb  nan 

»  Comp.  Caes.  BeU.  GaU.  VL  17; 
J>iod,  Sic,  V.  32;  Tac.  Ann.  XUL  57. 

s*  See  pp.  399  sqq. 

SI  L.  c.  p.  596;  comp.  Mckurs^  De 
cireumcisionis  origine  et  causis,  in  the 
Comment  Soc  GotL  XIV.  p.  207; 
Bcaiger,  Ideen  lur  Kunstmythologie, 
p.  375 ;  Faike,  ReL  des  A.  T.  L  382. 

13  Sm  Coram,  on  Gen.  pp.386— 392* 


•eany  iimcs     the  enemies  were  really  flayed  and  devoured,* 
our  present  enquiry  relates  to  the  ag:e  of  the  composition  of 
and  not  to  "early  limes"  indefinitely;   other  passages  refer  to 
heatheM't"^  and  others  io  the  m'cked  amon^  the  Israelites  wt 
•gainst  JehoTah;*  while  none  of  them  has  any  affinity  whatever 

YL  And  finaOy,  the  aneient  Hebrews  are  a^in  and  aga 
bloodthirsty  and  barbarous  reli^on,  on  the  following   gron 
Testament  regards  the  symbolical  partaking  of  the  flesh  and 
as  an  emblem  of  expiation  and  remission  of  sins.  Now,  it  is  ask 
the  idea  of  a  Messiah  arise  who  was  destined  for  a  sacrifiee 
might  be  an  atonement  for  the  world,  and  that  a  morsel  from  1 
draught  from  his  blood  might  efface  the  sins  of  individuals**  ?>• 
maintained,  originated  in  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  and  resulted  i 
from  the  human  sacrifices  killed  of  old  at  Passover.  It  is  true  thai 
gradually  developed  among  the  Hebrews  that  pious  men  might, 
or  suffering,  avert  the  dangers  and  obliterate  the  sins  of  oth 
Bfessiah  forshadowed  in  the  Old  Testament  was  to  fulfil  his  mis 
death  nor  sofTering,  but  was  expected  to  live  in  triumph  and  ii 
restore  the  worldly  greatness  of  the  house  of  David,  as  we  ha 
preceding  section.  >>  The  Christian  ideas  of  a  "son  of  God**  in 
and  of  incarnation  are  so  utteriy  un-Hobrew  that  they  are  not  e^ 
late  a  work  as  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch  ;i>  and  they  were 
very  different  religious  systems  and  spheres  of  thought 

A  few  cases  are  recorded  to  the  effect  that  the  kraelitei 
distressing  famine  and  desperate  siege  ate  hun^an  flesh  :i^ 

tXIV.9.                 «DnUOr6'3.  s  Mic.nL2,3;Ps.  X 

*  As  in  most  languages  metaphors  •  Comp.  Zech.  XI.  9; 

are  found  like  ''a  consuming  fire**;  *'a  V.  x.  4. 

devouring  iword",  etc;  comp.  Isai.  I.  lo  L.  c  n.  64.r  "Haw 
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warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  practice  existed  as  a  general  cnstom?  It  is 
extremely  precarious,  to  argue,  ''a  nation  that  abominates  the  eating  of  human 
flesh,  will  detest  it  even  in  the  calamity  of  a  siege;  it  will  surrender  or  die.*'>s 
Jewish  contemporaries  denounced,  with  mingled  grief  and  abhorrence,  the 
enormities  engendered  by  maddening  despair  ;i*  the  same  excesses  were 
occasioned,  by  similar  troubles,  in  much  later  times,  and  among  nations  that 
have  never  been  accused  of  cannibalism;  and  some  passages  in  the  Penta- 
tieuch,!^  though  partially  based  on  experience,  are  rhetorical  and  emphatic 
descriptions  of  fearful  tribulations  threatened  to  follow  the  neglect  of  the  Law, 
and  unavoidably  leading  to  repulsive  atrocities.  A  ftirther  proof,  if  one  be 
needed,  to  show  that  similar  occurrences  were  appalling  exceptions  among 
the  Israelites,  looked  upon  as  the  direst  chastisement  of  reckless  iniquity,  is 
involved  in  the  following  words  of  Ezekiel,  1  will  do  to  thee  ikai  mkM 
I  have  not  done,  and  iike  which  I  wiU  noi  do  any  mare  . . .  The  fathers  shall 
eat  the  sons  in. the  midst  of  thee,  and  the  sons  shall  eat  their  fathers;  and  I 
will  execute  Judgment  in  thee  and  the  whole  remnant  of  thee  will  I  scatter  into 
all  the  winds."  19  As  regards  the  alleged  atrocities  of  the  Jews  during  their 
sedition  under  Tnjan  (A.  C.  116),  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  far 
they  are  based  on  truth ;<•  they  are  by  EusebiusM  not  mentioned  at  all;  more- 
over, acts  stimulated  by  the  combined  sting  of  political  hatred  and  religious 
fanaticism,  cannot  be  regarded  as  tests  of  the  ordinary  laws  and  practices  of  a 
nation.  We  arc  indeed  unwilling  to  admit  that  ''the  religion  of  the  Hebrews 
did  not,  in  the  times  before  the  Babylonian  exile,  difler  from  that  of  the 
Phoenician  tribes**,  ><  because  it  tended,  from  very  eariy  periods,  towards  a  more 
refined  spiritualism,  which  was  incessantly  taught  by  noble-minded  and  gifted 
men;>s  nor  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  our  object  to  disprove  that  the  Israe- 
lites were  free  from  the  idolatries  prevalent  among  their  neighbours;  but  we 
desire  to  show  that  these  idolatries  and  barbarities,  though  partially  not  even 
rejected  by  worshippers  of  Jehovah,  and  freely  permitted  in  His  name  and  in 
His  honour,  have  never  been  sanctioned  in  the  Pentateuch,  that  code  which 
embodies  the  latest  stages  of  the  Hebrew  mind,  and  forms  therefore  the  most 
perfect  exponent  of  its  aims.  We  do  not  wish  to  defend  the  pracHeei  of  the 
Hebrews  but  their  doetrines,  not  their  kisUny  but  their  nfatured  tkeolo^. 


i>  L.  c.  p.  644. 

f  Comp.  2  Ki.  VI.  30,  31;  Jasepk 
BelL  Jud.  V.  X.  5. 

"  Deut  XXVIU.  53— 55,  57;  Lev. 
XXVI.  29. 

!•  Ezek.  V.  9,  10.—  Ps.CVI.34— 39 
states  only  that  the  Israelites  kilied 
their  children  to  the  idols,  not  that 
they  aie  them.  In  Ezek.  XVI.  20 
(rMh  Dr6  D^rotni)  and  xxin.  37 

(rhMh  cr6n^ayn),  the  words  bo^ 

to  emi  and  n>DtO  far  /bod,  do  not 
refer  to  the  Israelites,  as  if  they  had 
eaten  their  human  victims,  but  to  the 
gods  to  whom  they  were  slaughtered, 
^especially  to  Moloeh  who  eontmnod 


the  bodies  by  fire  (see  supra  p.  381). 
But  the  inference,  'If  the  gods  ate  hu- 
man flesh,  those  who  sacrificed  to 
them,  probably  ate  of  it  also**  (comp* 
PHn.  H.  N.  Vm.  2;  see  p.  324  note  3), 
is  an  untenable  process  of  logic. 

1*  Dion  Cau.  LXVIIL  32,  ret^c  ct 
*PmiuUmK  mU  revc*KUiyf«K  Ir^ttfer, 
wfd  v«c  f  od^tm^  aMh  ioT»o9m  am 
c«  Arifs  fllrt#»0rfo  tf  ct  mlfmr$ 
ifUlforco  mal  Tt^  J^MoXififrntu  irt- 
iv^9to,  wllmif^  ii  mtd  fU^opq  iM 
«0fvrfC  iUx^ior, 

M  HisL  Ecd.  IV.  2,  comp.  6. 

St  L  c  p.  617. 

tt8eep.402. 


luc   cuiiiiiittiiu  18   pruiiiiiiciiiiy   prcbciuc-u  as   a  tnut  uj   rvuiaiiauif' 
extraordinary  a  nature  that  it  appeared  unparalleled  and  almost 
and  that  obedient  submission  to  it  merited  and  obtained  the 
promises  of  a  glorious  future.*   It  must,  therefore,  be  concluded 
the  anffaor  of  the  beautiful  narrative  but  also  the  people  for  wl 
had  discarded  the  sacrifice  of  children  as  an  ordinary  custom.  In 
is  devoid  of  significance  and  point,  except  on  the  presumption 
ship  of  Moloch  b«d,  at  the  time  of  its  composttioii,  virtually  cei 
must,  therefore,  be  placed  much  later  than  is  usually  supposed, 
moreover,  to  eigoin,  that  Jekopoh  requires  no  such  sacrifices  ui 
pretence,  not  even  for  sealing  the  most  devoted  and  most  ardent  ] 
is  satisfied  with  the  heart  and  faith  of  His  worshippers,  and  tha 
with  splendid  rewaids  those  who  show  checrfiil  readiness  to  si 
they  most  love  and  prize:  the  author  desired  to  point  out  that  i 
understood  and  acted  upon  even  in  the  patriarch's  time,  although 
he  is  in  opposition  to  the  entire  history  of  his  nation,  since  the  v 
died  was  only  the  growth  of  his  own  more  enlightened  age.   Son 
indeM  discovered  that  the  narrative  in  its  first  form,  concluded 
sacrifice  of  Isaac,  for  which  the  later  revisors  substituted  a  ram 
so,  thou^  it  is  impossible,  on  that  coi\jecture,  to  understand  < 
lineage  of  Jacob  and  the  genealogy  of  the  Hebrew  tribes  ;•  the 
story  remains,  tiat  Jehovah  has  no  delight  in  human  victims. 


<  See  Sect  XXVL  Iree  consent  to  the  sacr 

>  Gen.  TOOL  1 — 19.  Abraham  and  Isaac  fii 

>  Comp.^Ai^ciiy,Lcpp.660— 678;  that  if  God  should  pen 
Faik€^  ReL  des  A.  T.  p.  376;  Grawh'  actually  slain,  he  would 
toy,  ReL  Idcen,  L  97 ;  etc  him  again  from  the  dead 

«  See  Sect.  XXIIL  >  Ver.  1.  XL  17—19);  and  3.  that 
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^qnently  tiiey  may  htTe  been  tlaoglitered  by  the  Itrtelitet  previous  to  the 
imriter*s  time.* 

2.  Tile  accoiint  of  Eliezer's  cifenmeitiont*  is  not  without  obscurity  and 
diflleulty.  It  has,  therefore,  been  ea^eriy  employed  in  support  of  favourite 
theories.  It  is  supposed  to  involve  the  Iket  that  Moses  killed  his  son  Eliezer  in 
honour  of  Jehovah  as  an  expiatory  offering'  for  his  deliverance  from  a  severe 
illness,  during  which  he  had  vowed  that  sacrifice,  without  after  his  recovery 
accomplishing  it  it  —  a  conception  rendered  impossible  by  the  plain  grammatical 
interpretation  of  the  text;  for  the  words,  **and  she  (Apporah)  put  it  (the  fore- 
skin) at  his  feet  and  said.  Thou  art  indeed  a  bridegroom  of  blood  to  me" 
(ver.25),  do  not  refer  to  Moses  but  to  Eliezer,  who  can,  therefore,  not  have  been 
killed  previously. IS 

3.  It  may  suffice  simply  to  mention  the  other  instances  of  human  sacrifices, 
that  have  been  suspected  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures;  to  state  is  to  reftite  them. 
The  massacre  of  3000  Hebrews  by  the  Levites,  after  the  worship  of  the  golden 
call^is  is  said  to  have  been  *'a  great  human  hecatomb  to  celebrate  the  legislation 
of  Jehovah.**!^ — The  death  ofNadabandAbihu,  who  were  killed  by  heaven-aent 
fire,  because  **they  offered  strange  fire  before  the  Lord**,  t*  is  supposed  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  Aaron  killed  his  two  firstborn  sons  as  a  sanctification  of  theLaw,or 
as  a  proof  of  his  devotion  to  its  injunctions,  or  in  order  to  conciliate  the  favour  of 
Jehovah  for  the  military  expeditions  that  were  then  impendingt*  —  a  cruel  ewt- 
barra*  de  rieheue  in  the  motives.— The  scouts  who  had  been  sent  to  Palestine  to 
explore  the  land,  and  on  their  return  spread  discouraging  reports,  ''died  by  a  plague 
before  the  Lord**  :>7  this  is  explained  to  mean  that  they  were  sacrificed  to  Jehovah, 
in  order  to  cheer  the  people,  and  to  inspire  them  for  the  approaching  attack,  m — 
The  chiefii  who,  as  the  representatives  of  the  people,  suffered  the  death  of 
cradfixion  as  a  jnimskmeni  for  the  general  worship  of  Baal-Peor  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  I*  are  asserted  to  have  been  offered  up  to  Jehovah  as  a  sacrifice  otaiame- 


•  Comp.  £mUd^  Geschlchte,  L  433, 
434  (the  story  teaches  ««dass  Jahveh 
das  Menschenopfer  nicht  wolle;  dass 
das  Gegentheil  einmal  denkbar,  also 
vcrsnehbar  war,  ist  gewiss'');  IFsmt, 
Real-WM.  L  13;  Berlhemu,  Zur6esch« 
der  Israeliten,  p.  224  (who,  however, 
leaves  the  path  of  historical  concep- 
tion by  attributing  the  command  to  a 
**TVfibung  von  Abraham's  (Sottes- 
bewusstsein**);  Kwriz^  (Scschlcbtc  des 
Alten  Bundes,  f  65  (pp.  203—213), 
and  in  Herzog's  Real-EncycLI.74— 76 
(though  of  course  estimating  the  matter 
from  his  usual  dogmatic  point  of  view); 
Knohel  on  Genes.  XXIL  pp.  172, 173. 
Unsatisfaclory  are  Hengslenberg's  re- 
tnarks  on  the  svl^ect  (Auth.  des  Pent 
It  139  tqq.y.  *KM  is  no  man  that  He 
should  repent";  therefore,  after  having 
once  given  the  command  of  the  sacri- 


fice (ver.  2),  He  could  later  not  retract 
it  (ver.  12);  or  Abraham's  trial  lay 
merely  in  the  mikHputy  of  the  com- 
mand (comp.  Umge^  Leben  Jeso,  L 
120;  Posit  Dogmat  pp.  823  jff.);  or 
that  a  trial  like  Abraham's  is  possible 
only  in  a  state  of  childlike  and  undeve- 
loped faith  —  all  which  views  are 
against  the  tenour  of  the  narrative; 
comp.  also/*.  D.  Maurice,  The  Doctrine 
of  Sacrifice,  Serm.  Ill;  Coietuo,  Abra- 
ham's Sacrifice,  pp.  5—7. 

f  Exod.  IV.  24—26. 

II  GMiiiany,  1.  c.  pp.  6S3— 687. 

IS  See  Comm.  on  Exod.  p.  81. 

It  Exod.  XXXa  26—29. 

H  L.  c  pp.  687—694. 

li  Lev.X.  1, 2.    !•  L.  c.  pp.694— 699. 

IT  Num.  XIV.  36-38. 

IS  L  c.  pp.  699—705. 

It  Num.  XXV. 


iiiuses    uucrcu   lucjiiscivc's   as   iiuiucaus»u»  lur    iiic   aiuiieuieiii  oi   i 

imitation  of  a  custom  prevalent  amon^  various  ancient  tribes, 
priests,  kings  and  generals,  after  having  performed  their  office! 
period,  sacrificed  themselves  voluntarily  for  the  public  weals  — 
the  defeat  of  his  anny,  is  asserted  to  have  crucified  the  king  of  A 
tory  sacrifice  to  Jehovah  or  the  sun,*  simply  hecause  he  made  h 
witiiont  killing  him  at  once  on  the  hattle-field.><f  In  the  same  m 
is  contended  to  have,  at  Gil^,  ofliered  to  God  Agag,  the  king 
kites;! >  hut  the  '^cutting  in  pieces  before  the  Lord"i>  does  not  ino 
in  the  stricter  sense;  the  Amalekites  were  by  Divine  comman 
pated;<s  hence,  their  king  was  **killedhefore  Jehovah**,  that  is,  p 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  which  accompanied  Saul  on  his  war 
The  act  of  Samuel  hears  therefore  chiefly  a  political  character,  an 
by  that  unsparing  mcrcilessness  from  which  warfare  was,  in 
iuseparahle.1*  —  When  Saul  was  ready  to  kill  his  son  Jonathan,  s 
had  pointed  him  out  as  the  cause  of  the  Divine  displeasure,  the  p 
the  king's  intention  with  vehemence,  and  **rescucd  Jonathan  tt 
die":!*  these  words  have  been  understood  to  intimate  that  ano 
sacrificed  haiead  of  Jonathan; '7  but  thou^  the  Hebrew  term  ( 
**to  redeem**,  >>  it  means  as  frequently  **to  deliver**  or  *io  releai 
David  intended  to  bring  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  to  Jerusalen 
touched  it  was  killed  by  Jdiovah,  to  David*s  deepest  grief; >•  th 
to  involve  the  fact  that  Uzzah  was  immolated  to  Jehovah  as 


t  L  c  pp.  705—708;  Fa/Ae,  TheoL  *»  HV?  'JD^  llNTW  ' 

des  A.  T.  I.  355.  t<  1  Sam.  XV.  2,  3 ; 

s  rom  1}\  DHIK  J^Vl.  XVU.  14;  Dent.  VU.  2, 2 

9  2  Sam.  XXI.  1—10;  see  p.  391.  >«  See  p.  30  note  1. 

«  Num.  L  c  ver.  4.  t»  Comp.  2  Sam.  XIL ; 

>  Comp.  2  Sam.  XXL  6.  t«  1  Sam.  XIY.  45,  *T 

•  Num.  XX  22—28;  XXXJO.  38.  VSOrvh^  pjP. 

-i  Deut  XXXn.  49, 50 ;  XXXIV.  1— 6 ;  ti  EmUd,  Gesch.  VL  p. 

J»AM%n      Vm«m      WXni      4  4   a^Mk  «A     V^^J       Vllff       ««        «K. 
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offering,  as  many  other  Itraclitet  were  slain  in  a  kindred  spirit  at  various  stages 
of  the  procession.^!  —  David  killed  two  thirds  of  the  captive  Moabites,M  and 
acted  similariy,  though  more  emelly,  towards  the  subjugated  Ammonites:^  all 
these  iittugkiered  enemies  are  supposed  to  have  been  intended  for  a  sacrifice 
to  Jehovah.s«  —  The  statement  that  Eiyah  slew  the  pricsU  of  Baal  at  the  brook 
Kishon,^*  and  that  Josiah  killed  all  **the  priesU  of  the  high  places**  on  their 
altars,  >•  are  averred  to  mean  that  the  priests  were  offered  as  a  sacriilee  to 
Jehovah,  S7  whereas  the  spirit  of  the  narratives  concerning  ElQah  and  Josiah 
is  that  of  a  pure  monotheism ;  the  priests  were,  in  the  former  case,  obviously 
put  to  death  on  account  of  their  mereiless  massacre  of  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
which  act  may  indeed,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  considered  as  a  glorification- of 
God;  if  EUJah  had  intended  **to  sacrifice**  the  priests  of  Baal,  he  would  have 
done  so,  not  at  the  brook  Kishon,  but  on  the  altar  of  Jehovah  which  he  had 
erected,  and  on  which  the  miracle  of  the  heavenly  fire  had  Just  been  wrought 
before  the  eyes  of  the  assembled  people.  ^-  The  account  that  the  kings  Ahab 
and  Manasseh  burnt  their  sons,M  it  asserted  to  signify  that  they  sajerifleed  them 
to  Jehovah, >*  simply  because  the  text  does  not  mention  the  name  of  a  deity, 
whereas,  in  the  one  instance,  the  Bible  adds  immediately,  ''according  to  the 
abominations  of  the  heathen  whom  the  Lord  cast  out  from  before  the  children 
of  Israel**;  and  Manasseh  is  described  as  an  inveterate  idolator,  who  eaneelled 
the  religious  reforms  of  his  pious  lather.**  But  more  extraordinary  even  than 
all  these  hazardous  conceits  is  the  following  insinuation  which  can  hardly 
be  termed  otherwise  than  malicious  and  mischievous.  It  is  indeed  conceded 
that  the  Pentateuch  ''energetically  opposes  the  abomination  of  human  sacri- 
fices'*; but  it  is  added  —  on  what  authority  we  cannot  conceive  —  that  the 
Pentateuch  "was  not  by  all  Hebrews  held  to  be  binding;  and  that,  besides,  the 
Jews  have  secret  traditions,  professedly  handed  down  from  Moses,  which  may 
be  supposed  to  refer  to  and  to  reconunend  the  primeval  custom  of  human  sacri- 
fices, and  to  ei\J4in  at  least  the  periodical  slaughtering  of  human  victims**  ;St 
then  allusion  is  made  to  the  absurd  fable,  sufficiently  refuted  by  Josephus,*' 
of  a  Greek  captive  said  to  have  been  found  by  Antlochus  Epiphanes  in  the 
Temple,  and  to  have  been  destined  as  a  sacrifice  by  the  Jews,  that,  by  eating 
his  entrails,  they  might  be  confirmed  in  their  hatred  against  the  Greeks;  and  It 
is  lightly  observed,  **what  Josephus  remariu  in  disparagement  of  this  aeeomit, 
has  little  weight;  he  himself  was  possibly  unaware  of  this  seeiel  law;  and  ao 
it  must  be  remembered  in  all  recent  accusations  that  not  all  the  Jews  are  ae- 


«i  L  e.  p.  767— 770, 

»  2  Sam.  VOL  1,  2. 

s<  2Sam.XU.31.  Even  if  the  reading 
p^DS  Drm  T3]fm,  and  not  thcKeri 
\^^t  were  correct,  the  sense  of  the 
passage  would  not  be  *'he  caused  them 
to  pass  through  their  statues  of  Mo- 
loch", as  the  feminine  suflb  cannot 
follow  aAer  the  masculine  pronoun, 
DHIN.  But  lA&l  is  probably  the* 
genuine  reading,  and  the  words  signify 
**and  he  made  them  pass  through  (or 
put  them  Into)  the  brickkiln**  (Engl 


Vers.);  and  so  render  neariy  all  the 
ancient  translations  (Sept  wml  jrtfAf- 
fmyt9  cnkevf  dtm  f9  nlwH&v ;  Vulg. 
et  traduzit  in  typolaterum;  Luther,  und 
verbrannte  sie  in  Ziegel6fen;  etc). 
u  L  c.  pp.  770,  771. 

w  DDrnem,  i  kl  xvni.  4«. 
>•  van,  2  Ki.  xxm.  20. 

»  L.  c.  pp.  784— 78fi,  789. 

M2KIXVL3;XXI.6. 

M  L  c.  >.  7S8;  comp.  p.  783. 

»•  2  Ki.  XXL  2—9.     9t  L.  c  p.  794 

>s  Contra  Ap.  IL  8. 
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quainted  with  the  custom,  but  that  it  is  possibly  kept  up  amon^  few  only,  as 
a  most  dan^rous  tradition."!  Thus  a  wild  imagination  rans  riot  with  unscru- 
pulous accusers,  and  carries  them  beyond  the  pale  of  historical  research  into 
the  sphere  of  heedless  and  iniquitous  conjecture,  into  which  it  would  be  un- 
profitable to  follow  them,  even  if  we  could  hope  to  learn  how  they,  in  our 
modem  age,  have  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  startling  facts  which  remained 
a  secret  to  the  Jewish  priest  Josephus  at  the  time  of  the  Temple. 

XXYL  CONCLUSIONS  AND  GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE 
THEOLOGY  OF  THE  PAST  AND  THE  FUTURE, 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  regret  to  us  if  the  preceding  obserratioiis, 
misleading  attentive  and  impartial  readers,  were  onderstood  bj  them  to 
imply  an  unqualified  vindication  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets and  the  Pentatencli.  Such  an  inference  would  be  equally  opposed 
to  the  tenour  of  our  deductions  and  to  truth.  It  has  been  our  object  fairly 
to  contrast  the  purer  views  and  precepts  of  a  more  enlightened  class 
among  the  Hebrews  with  the  idolatrous  liabits  preserved  by  the  bulk 
of  the  nation  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  time.  But  though  we  could 
not  but  represent  the  former  as  immeasurably  superior,  we  have  as  yet 
fonnd  no  occasion  for  pronouncing  an  opinion  on  their  absolute  truth. 
We  now  propose  to  enter  upon  this  enquiry,  which  we  regard  as  the 
chief  object  of  this  treatise,  and  to  which  all  anterior  sections  were 
meant  to  be  preparatory.  We  shall,  at  present^  not  enlarge  upon  the 
question  of  the  date  and  age  of  the  Pentateuch,  though  it  might 
be  almost  conclusively  setUed  from  the  facts  already  adduced;'  but 
leaving  this  momentous  point  for  future  and  special  discossion,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  an  examination  of  the  theology  of  the  Penta- 
teuch and  of  those  historians  and  prophets,  whose  writings  embody 
the  conceptions  of  the  most  advanced  of  the  nation.  It  has  too  long 
been  customary,  even  for  liberal  and  acute  critics,  merely  to  comment 
on  the  facU  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  to  weigh  the  degree  of  relia- 
bility they  merit,  whOe  the  ideat  and  the  Uachmg  have  either  been 
declared  final  for  all  times,  or  have  at  least  been  tacitty  assumed  as 
unimpeachable.  The  time, 'however,  has  arrived  for  abandoning  this 
questionable  course,  for  determining  by  a  searching  and  calm  enquiry 
the  positive  value  of  the  notions  current  in  the  Scriptures,  and  for 
ascertaining  by  a  candid  estimate,  how  far  they  satisfy  the  modem 
mind  and  correspond  with  the  phUosophical  and  scientific  results  of 
the  last  centuries.  This  task  will  either  show  the  entire  sufficiency  of 
the  Bible  for  all  our  spiritual  needs;  or,  if  it  lead  to  a  different  con- 
clusion, it  will  prove  an  essential  preliminary  to  constructing  a  system 


1  L.  c.  p.  546.  >  Comp.  Seett.  ID,  XV,  XUDl. 
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of  theology  thmt  sliaU  be  in  hannonj  with  our  general  modea  and 
liabits  of  thought,  accord  with  the  achievemente  of  science  and  with 
the  ordinary  tenoor  of  modem  life,  and  which  shall  thus  beneficently 
influence  our  conduct  and  progress. 

In  our  age,  we  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  erery  occurrence  as 
the  natural  and  inefitable  consequence  ofhuman  action,  or  of  some  ether 
circumstance  with  which  it  is  connected.  We  attempt  to  trace  elllMts 
to  adequate  causes.  Unchangeable  laws  regulate  the  life  of  indiriduals 
and  nations,  and  prescribe  the  course  to  universal  history.  The  gradual 
development  of  mankind  is  the  necessaryresult  of  the  abilities,  eneifgieSi 
and  passions  inherent  in  men.  The  happiness  of  the  individual  depends, 
in  a  great  measure,  on  his  mental  and  physical  organisation;  it  Is  the 
ordinary  concomitant  of  healthful  vigour  of  body  and  mind,  as  wretched- 
ness is  the  usual  fate  of  weakness  and  morbidness.  Prosperity  is  the 
combined  product  of  personal  exertion  and  favourable  opportonity. 
Man  is,  therefore,  in  some  respects,  a  free  agent^  but  in  a  much  higher 
degree,  he  is  a  creature  of  necessity.  The  works  which  he  produces 
result  from  the  talents  he  possesses,  and  fit)m  the  activity  he  is  able 
or  willing  to  display.  They  are  prompted  by  that  internal  impulse  which 
is  inseparable  from  his  idiosyncrasy.  He  is  capable  of  improvement 
and  advancement,  as  he  is  liable  to  retrogression  and  decline.  He 
labours  as  his  powers  bid  him ;  he  succeeds  according  to  the  measure 
of  Ids  gifts  or  of  his  usefulness;  and  he  finds  his  chief  reward  in  the 
consciousness  of  having  xealously  cultivated  and  honestly  employed 
his  faculties. 

If,  with  these  notions  which  underlie  our  whole  life,  we  turn  to  the 
Scriptures,  we  are  at  once  struck  by  a  different  sphere  of  thought^  a 
strange  and  unfamiliar  spirit  Forced  away  from  the  circle  of  ideas 
which  guide  us  ^in  our  daily  pursuits  and  reflections,  we  are  abruptly 
transferred  to  conceptions  and  views,  wliich  indeed  occasionally  touch 
a  sympathetic  chord,  whether  from  their  poetical  and  imaginative  beauty 
or  from  the  ineffaceable  impressions  of  childhood,  but  which  our  ma- 
turer  manhood  finds  it  impossible  to  acknowledge  and  to  adopt  The 
affection  for  a  venerable  tradition  that  may  linger  in  our  hearts,  at  last 
yields  to  the  severer  truths  dictated  by  our  intellects. 

1.  The  Creation. 
The  Scriptures  teach  that  the  universe  and  all  it  contains,  were 
called  into  existence  in  six  days,  by  God's  direct  command.    This 
Biblical  cosmogony'  is  grand  and  sublime,  but  it  is  erroneous  and 

<  Gen.  L  1— IL  4 ;  it  U  annecetsary      (Gen.  IL  5—24),  which  is  lets  ditttnel 
here  to  refer  to  the  second  account     and  Impressive,  and  partly  mythical 


performed.  Yet  the  idea  of  miracles  is  absolutely  oppose( 
of  the  universe,  as  derived  from  a  patient  cultivation 
and  historical  sdences.  It  gains  ground  whenever  meui  a 
stand  their  position  as  a  subordinate  though  organic  pi 
consider  themselves  or  their  communily  as  the  chief  c 
and  general  goTemment.*  For  it  rests  Tirtuallj  on  the  a 
nature  pays  special  regard  to  the  deeds  and  destinies 
or  single  nations,  and  bestows  aid  and  sympathy,  or  dis| 
and  enmity,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  a  ruling  powe 
whole  economy  is  one  and  indivisible,  embracing  the 
working  in  majestic  impartiality  for  all  worlds  alike, 
might  justly  use  miracles  and  ignorance  as  convertible  ' 
adds  the  weighty  words  fraught  with  significant  meat 
the .  principal  difference  between  religion  and  superstit 
that  the  former  is  founded  upon  wisdom,  the  latter  u] 
and  I  am  couTinced  that  herein  lies  the  reason  why  the 

(vers.   8 — 17)  and  partly  allegorical  venint,  ut  ipsi  Deo  di 

(vert.  21—24);   see  Comm.  on  Gen.  causaqae  finalis,  pro 

pp.  83  sqq.  omnia  creavil  et  contii 

1  See  the  Treatise  in  Comm.  on  rentur.    Quid  sibi  w 

Genes,  pp.   1 — 52;  on  the  imperfect  arro^at,  quod  nee  del 

astronomical  notions  of  the  Bible,  see  uUum  sanum  habet 

ibid.  pp.  19 — ^28;  and  on  the  early  inter-  {  34,  ntpotc  qui  eei 

pretations  of  the  '*Jtf  osaic**  cosmogony  naturam  dlrigere,  pro* 

and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  versales,  non  autem 
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dlBtingoished  from  other  men  not  bj  an  honourable  life  nor  by  love 
nor  the  other  fniits  of  the  holj  ghost,  but  merely  by  an  opinion;  be- 
cause, like  all  the  rest,  they  fortify  themselves  only  by  miracles,  that 
is  by  ignorance,  which  is  the  fountain  of  all  wickedness,  and  thus  con- 
vert faith,  however  true,  into  superstition."^  How  few  are  ready  to 
admit  the  truth  of  these  words  even  nearly  two  centuries  after  they 
were  written  1  Ancient  nations  felt  strongly  the  influence  of  the  divine 
in  nature;  but  as  they  had  explored  the  latter  but  imperfectly,  all  re- 
markable or  unusual  phaenomena  appeared  to  them  as  direct  mani- 
festations of  the  deity,  or  as  miracles,  which  inspired  them  alike  with 
terrifying  awe  and  sublime  veneration;  and  these  feelings  were  the 
more  powerful,  the  more  vividly  and  freshly  their  minds  were  affected  by 
all  impressions  and  the  more  consistently  they  were  accustomed  to 
develop  and  to  apply  every  new  and  great  idea.  The  assumption  to 
which  we  have  alluded  gave  rise  to  the  Boman  fictions  of  pradigia  or 
porUnta,  by  which  the  gods  were  believed  to  announce  impending  cala- 
mities or  important  events'  —  the  sky  appearing  in  a  blaze  of  fire* 
or  fiaming  torches  seen  in  the  air;^  spears  or  hands  burning  but  not 
consumed;*  men  of  fire  attacking  and  fighting  with  each  other;*  flesh 
or  worms,  earth,  stones  or  blood  raining  from  heaven;**  rivers  fiowing 
in  blood;**  human  monstrosities  bom;*'  animals  speaking,**  mules 


^  Nempe,  quia,  ut  omnet,  solie  mi- 
raculU,  hoc  est  ignorantia,  quae  omnia 
malitiae  fons  est,  se  defendant;  atque 
adco  fidem,  licet  veram,  in  superstitio- 
nem  vertunt;  comp.  also  Epist  XXm, 
miracula  et  ignorantiam  pro  aequi- 
poUentibus  sompsi,  quia  ii,  qui  Dei 
existentlam  et  religionem  miraculis  ad- 
struere  conantiir,  rem  obsnram  per 
aliam  magis  obscuram,  et  quam 
roaxime  ignorant,  ostendere  volant  etc.; 
and  especially  Thicttheolog.  politicas, 
cap.  VI,  De  miraculis. 

*  Comp.  Spinoza,  Tract  theoL  polit 
Praef.f  3,  Si  qoidporro  insolitum  magna 
cum  admiratione  vident,  id  prodigium 
esse  credunt,  quod  deonim  aut  summi 
numinis  iram  indicat,  quudque  adeo 
hostiis  et  votis  non  piare,  nefas  habent 
homines  superstilioni  obnozii  et  reli- 
gioni  adversi;  eumque  ad  modum  In- 
flnita  fingunt,  et  quasi  tota  natura  cum 
ipsis  insaniret,  eandem  miris  modis 
interpretantur. 


•  lip.  m.  10. 

7  lip,  XLOI.  13. 

•  Znr.l.c.;comp.  ra/.irax.!.viii.ll. 

•  Piui.  Caes.  63. 

t«  Up.  ni  10;  XXXV.  21;  XXXVU. 
3;  XUII.  13;  /Vm.  H.  N.  H.  56  or  57. 

11  lip.  XXIV.  44. 

IS  lucoHt  Phars.  1. 562  (Monstrosique 
hominum  partus  numeroque  modoque 
Membrorum  etc.);  Liv.  XXXV.  21 
(puenim  natum  unimannm). 

IS  luean,  Phars.  L  561  (Tunc  pecu- 
dum  faciles  humana  ad  murmura  lin- 
guae); Zir.lII.  10  (bovem  locutani,cui 
rei  priore  anno  fides  non  fuerat,  cre- 
ditum);  XXXV.  21  (bovem  locutum, 
Roma  cave  tibi  . . .  bovem  cum  cura 
servari  alique  haruspices  Jusserunt); 
XUn.  13;  Piin.  Hist  Nat  VIU.  40  or 
63  (canem  locutum  in  prodigiis  . . .  et 
serpentem  latrasse),  45  or  70  fin.  (est 
frequens  in  prodigiis  priscorum  bovem 
locutum,  quo  nnntiato  senatum  sub 
divo  haberi  lolitam). 


and  by  incalculable  ruin  of  thousands  of  worlds.  0< 
the  Bible  shows  a  gleam  of  the  conTiction  of  nature*s 
bility.  ''He  has  established  the  heavens  for  ever  anc 
a  law  and  they  trespass  it  not";*  ''He  said  to  the  sea, 
thoa  comOy  bat  no  farther ;  and  here  shall  thy  proud  way< 
1  hare  placed  the  sand  for  the  boandary  of  the  sea  by 
that  it  cannot  pass  it;  and  though  its  waves  rage,  i 
vail";*^  bat  such  incidental  admissions  do  not  mate 
the  spirit  and  tenoor  of  the  narratives.  According  to  Bi 
the  Divine  will  constantly  changed  the  intrinsic  prop 
which  constitute  their  very  character  and  essence.  '. 
that  the  water  of  the  Nile  was  converted  into  blood|' 
water  was  changed  into  wine,  as  at  the  marriage  of  Ci 
waves  of  the  Bed  Sea  were  divided  and  stood  uprigh 


1  Zir.  XXXVIL  3;  Pim.  H.  N.  VIII.  ('in  Hierapolis,  man 

44  or  69.  the  gods  appear  the 

1  Lw.  XLIII.  13;  comp.  XXXY.  21  manifestly,  their  ims 

(eaprtm  sex  hoedos  uno  foetu  cdi-  move,  and  often  load 

disse) ;  />/m.  H.  N.  VII.  3 ;  X.  G3  or  83 ;  in  the  temple  after  it  h 

sec  also  Fai,  Max.  I.  viil.  2.  Fopiscus,  Aurelian,  c 

s  Zt>.  XL1U.  13.  •  Josh.  X.   12—1 

«  Piin.  H.  N.  XVI.  32  or  57.  XXXVIII.  8.   As  a  pa 

>  Piin.  H.  N.  XXXVI.  18  or  30.  command  comp.  Earn 

•  luean^  Phars.  1. 568—570  (Com-  245,iV^ro  ^ir  Ir  jrf| 

positisplenaegemaeruntossibusumae;  ^tr,  'Hm  ^avrt  'M 

Tunc  fragor  armomm  magnaeque  per  /fv^^^^opsr  mxL 

avia  voces  Auditae  oemorum,  et  ve-  <*  Job.  XXXVUI.  11 

nientcs  eomminus  umbrae) ;  Fai.  Max.  *  >  Jcr.  VL  22 ;  comp. 
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and  the  floods  of  the  Jordan,  strnek  by  Elyah's  mantle,  opened  a  dry 
path;*^  that  an  axe,  which  had  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  Jordan, 
rose  to  its  surface  by  El^ah's  will  and  swam  there,**  and  that  Christ 
walked  on  the  water  of  the  lake  Genesareth;  *^  that  the  men  of  Sodom 
or  Bar-Jesus  (Elymas)  turned  suddenly  blind, '  *  and  blind  men  recovered 
their  sight  as  suddenly ;  ^*  that  a  staff  became  a  serpent  and  a  serpent 
a  stail^  a  healthy  hand  was  at  once  made  leprous,  and  a  leprous  hand 
healthy;'*  that  the  earth  opened  its  womb  to  engulf  alire  a  number 
of  offenders,'*  or  the  dead  were  reriTed  or  raised  alive  from  the  grave;'' 
that  Moses  was  forty  days  on  Mount  Sinai  without  requiring  any  food 
whatever,"  or  that  a  limited  supply  of  flour  and  wine  was  practically 
unlimited  and  sufficed  for  the  household  of  the  widow  of  Zarephath  a 
considerable  time;"  that  every  vessel  which  a  prophet's  wife  could 
possibly  procure,  flUed  itself  by  Elisha's  command  with  oil ; '  *  that  twenty 
loaves  of  barley  proved  more  than  abundant  for  a  hundred  men,'*  or 
4,000  men,  beside  women  and  children,  were  satisfied  by  seven  loaves  and 
a  few  little  fishes,  and  left  over  seven  baskets  fall  of  broken  pieces;" 
that  a  fig-tree,  covered  with  leaves  and  expected  to  bear  fruity  install* 
tanaonsly  withered  away;'*  that  the  ass  of  Balaam  spoke,'*  a  raven 
provided  Elijah  regularly  with  bread  and  meat^**  and  a  whale  preserved 
Jonah  in  its  womb  three  days  and  three  nights,  and  then  threw  him 
nnhnrt  on  the  dry  land:'*  if  we  read  all  this,  we  might  be  led  to  the  per* 
plexing  belief  that  there  is  nothing  stable  and  fixed  ia  nature,  were  we 
not  taught  by  science  to  regard  undeviaitng  uniformity  as  natore's 


tea  refreeiing  when  Alexander  the 
Greet  marched  againtt  the  Pert iant 
(conp.^lire^.XIV.iiLO,  p.e^iJrHam^ 
L  26;  Jfpitm,  BelL  Ctw.  IL  149;  tee, 
hove^cr,  PAO.  Alex.  17),  sad  adds, 

WMMi  mk»  mmm  rM^tAim   ^    *    * • ^ 

Smlmftftmirm;  eoaip.  Spimnm^  Tract 
CheeL  poltt.  VL  72.     »  2  EL  0.8,  14. 
ie2ELVLr      nM«kVL4a,49. 
i<GeMe.XDLll;  AdaXULa— 11. 
M  Malfh.  DL  2^-^30 ;  XX.  32-04. 
»  Exod.  iy.2,  7;  eoap.  2  KLV.27; 
Ufce  XVIL  1>^14 ;  Malfh.  VOL  2.  3 ; 
also  OL  2»— 22  (the  wows  wha 
aa  mme  eC  Mood  for  twelve  fCM 
jaataatty  healed  by  tiafhiag  the 
eCCheiatV 
><  K—.XVL 30-33;  eaiiip.Vetfg/ 
OL  M.  2  it^U0mm€  Si 


M  John  XL  1 — 44  (on  the  rcsorree' 
tioD  d Lazarw);  Matth.  X.  18,  24, »; 
comp.  1  KLXVn,  17—22;  Acta  0.40; 
aee  cap.  Malfh,  XL  S  (the  Uiad  feeeire 
their  aifht,  awl  the  Ume  walk,  the 
lepeis  are  deaaaed.  the  deaf  bear,  aad 
the  dead  are  ratted  ap). 

S3  Eiod.  XXXIV.  2^;  eeaip.  Malth. 
IV.  1,2;  Lake  IV.  2. 

u  1  KL  XVIL  14— 1«. 

»2KiIV.3-«.    M2KLIV.42-44. 

»  Mattk  XV.  32-3^;  ceaip.  Nark 
VI.  3^  4i^  wkcie  tfbe  aail  fit  are 
9999  wttM^  9  leevea,  2  aaaca,  aaa 
12  batkcii,  »  Natdb.  XXL  If. 

Si  Ceaif .  mprm  p.  4lf «  aale  13. 

»  1  KL  XVI.  4,  •;  CMf .  tfbe  le^ead 
ia  XOL  ^—7. 

ii  J«i,a.l,U;coaq».aliaiadf.VL 
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A.  THE  PRINCIPAL  SACRIFICES. 


first  principle.  All  reality  is  destroyed,  and  the  things,  deprired  of 
their  clearly  defined  character,  lose  their  intrinsic  Talne  and  absolute 
existence.  'The  miracle  changes  the  serions  code  of  nature  into  a 
merry  book  of  fairy-tales;  but  for  this  reason,  miracle  itself  deserres 
to  be  ranked  no  higher  than  a  fairy-tale."  ^  Disdaining,  like  fancy  to 
which  it  is  largely  indebted,'  the  fetters  of  necessity,  it  capriciously 
confounds  the  qualities  of  matter,  combines  what  is  naturally  incom- 
patible and  diqoins  what  is  inseparable.  Erery  miracle  "paralyses 
reason";'  for  it  checks  the  specific  work  of  the  latter,  which  consists 
in  searching  for  laws  and  causes,  and,  by  depriTing  it  of  the  safe  sup- 
port of  experience,  renders  it  valueless  even  for  pointing  out  the  path 
of  practical  duty.  The  miracle  attempts  to  sway  nature,  but  not^  like 
reason,  by  penetrating  into  its  organism,  but  by  misusing  it  for  arbi- 
trary ends;  unrestrained  by  any  limit  and  unshackled  by  any  con- 
dition, it  appears  infinite  and  inexhaustible  in  power  ;^  exercising  an 
absolute  rule  over  matter,  and  reminding  man  of  his  own  inborn  yearn- 
ing, it  is  by  unrefiecting  generations  easily  mistaken  as  divine.  Hence 
the  East  is  the  home  of  miracles;  because  the  East  is  most  apt  to  con- 
found fancy  and  refiection :  these  two  faculties  have  indeed  abstraction 
as  a  common  element;  but  fancy  sets  at  naught  or  renounces  reality, 
while  refiection  judiciously  preserves  but  spiritualizes  ii 

It  is  not  only  useless  but  objectionable  to  reduce  the  miracles  by 
ingenious  and  strained  interpretations,  to  the  least  possible  number,  or 
to  explain  them  away  altogether,  by  representing  them  merely  as  ordi- 
nary occurrences  told  in  a  marvellous  or  imaginative  form.  This  has 
been  done,  among  others,  by  Spinoza;*  he  asserted  that  the  Bible  con- 
tains nothing  that  is  opposed  to  the  rules  of  nature,*  and  he  was  thus 


1  Feuerbaeh,  Sammtliche  Werke,  I. 
p.  8 ;  instances  of  miracles  anions:  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  see  ibid.  vol.  DC. 
(Urspmns:  der  G5tter),  pp.  259 — 263; 
comp.  also  J>e  IVette,  Dogmatik,  II. 
{  24  a('*the  common  notion  of  miracles 
is  contradictory  in  itself*')  and  note  d. 

<  **Ima(pnation  is  much  akin  to 
miracle-lovins:  faith**,  observes  Bacon. 

s  ATaii/,  Die  Religion  innerhalb  der 
Grenzen  der  blossen  Yernunft,  2nd 
edit  pp.  120,  123. 

«  Aptly  Plutarch  observes,  "What 
is  in  accordance  with  nature  is  regu- 
lated and  nicely  defined,  because  na- 
ture is  order  or  its  manifestation;  but 
disorder  . . .  cannot  be  counted  or  cal- 


culated, and  what  is  at  variance  with 
nature  is  therefore  indeiinite  and  un- 
limited** (Sympoi,  Vm.  ix.  3). 

s  Tract  theol.  polit  yL39— 51,  e.g. 
Quare  non  dubium  est,  quin  omnia 
quae  in  Scriptora  narrantur,  naturaliter 
contigerint,  et  tamen  ad  Deum  refe- 
mntur,  quia  Seripturae  non  est,  res  per 
causas  naturales  docere,  sed  tantum 
eas  res  narrare,  quae  iroaginationem 
late  otcupant,  idque  eo  roethodo  et 
ttylo,  qui  melius  inservit  ad  res  magis 
admirandum,  et  conseqnenter  ad  de- 
votionem  in  animis  vulgi  inprimendam 
(§44;  comp.  (49). 

•  L.  c.  §1 52, 64, 69,  70;  Praef.  §24; 
yet  in  VII.  9  he  remarks  that  «nhe  Scrip- 
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neceuarilj  misled  to  explain,  for  instance,  the  prolonged  daj  in  Joshua's 
time  by  the  supposition  of  a  large  quantity  of  ice  happening  to  be  in  the 
npper  region  of  the  air,^  and  causing  an  unusually  strong  refraction  of 
the  solar  rays,*  and  to  propound  the  Tague  and  untenable  opinion  that 
all  Biblical  accounts  found  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  nature 
are  ''either  poetical  metaphors,  or  are  related  according  to  the  opinions 
and  prejudices  of  the  writer,*  and  have  been  inserted  in  the  Scriptures 
by  sacrilegious  hands"**  —  principles  which  manifestly  deprife  the 
narratires  of  Scripture  of  all  definite  meaning  and  Talue.  Equally  ques- 
tionable is  the  attempt  at  separating  the  *end  and  essence"  of  the  reve- 
lations from  the  accessory  notions  associated  with  them,  and  of  insisting 
upon  the  truth  of  the  former,  while  relinquishing  that  of  the  latter,^*  an 
attempt  which  would  open  the  floodgates  to  every  variety  of  arbitrary 
distinction.  Yet  the  same  i^ews  have  been  adopted  by  later  writers,  and 
among  them  by  Beimarus,  the  &mous  "fragmentist"  of  WolfenbQttel, 
who  by  venturing  "natural  explanations"  of  what  the  authors  of  the 
Bible  manifestly  meant  to  describe  as  supernatural,  was  carried  away 
to  the  most  curious  fancies,  as  for  instance,  that  the  thunder  which 
accompanied  the  revelation  on  Mount  Sinai  was  possibly  produced  by  the 
sudden  explosion  of  "a  sort  of  gunpowder",  while  Moses  communicated 
with  Joshua,  who  was  in  the  camp,  by  means  of  a  speaking-trumpet*' 
This  observation  has  a  wider  scope  stiU.  It  must  create  the  utmost 
perplexity,  if  the  results  of  philosophical  thought  are  by  strained  ex- 
positions grafted  upon  the  Scriptures,  in  the  vain  hope  thereby  to  save 
the  authority  of  the  latter;  thus  Spinoza  justly  maintains  that  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Old  Testament  contribute  nothing  to  virtue  or  happiness, 
and  that  they  therefore  can  form  no  part  of  a  Divine  Law;**  but  it  is 
idle  to  assert  that  this  is  the  view  of  the  Old  Testament  itself,  which 
enjoins  moral  and  civil  laws,  religious  doctrines,  and  ceremonies  as 
equally  binding  and  equally  irrevocable;  the  attempt  to  prove  the 
reverse  is  necessarily  futile  and  unavailing.**  Yet  Spinoza  severely  de- 
nounces, in  theory,  the  method  which  ho  himself  repeatedly  follows; 


tures  treat  very  frequently  of  things 
which  cannot  be  deduced  from  prin- 
ciples of  natural  intelligence.** 
7  Comp.  Josh.  X.  11. 

•  Spmoza^  1.  c.  H^  27. 

*  Vel  poetice  dicta  sunt,  yel  secun- 
dum scriptorisopinlones  et  pracjudicia 
relata.  i«  Ibid.  §f  50,  51 ; 
comp.  53--58,  59—63;  VII.3;  VIII.  2; 
X.  28  (illas  fabulas  ab  aliquo  nuga- 
tore  a^jectas  fitisse). 


»  L.  c  II.  53 — 57,  concludimus  ita^ 
que,  nos  propbetis  nihil  aliud  teneri 
credere  praeter  id  quod  finis  et  sub- 
stantia est  revelationis ;  In  seliquis  prout 
nnicuique  libet  iiberum  est  credere. 

i>  See  D.  F.  Sirauss,  Hermann 
Samuel  Reimarus  und  seine  Schutz- 
schrifl  fur  vemfinfUge  Yerehrer  Gottes, 
p.  108,  ^ndpastm, 

i>  Tracttheol.  po1.V.  2,31. 

>«  L.  e.  H  4  #99. 


individual  conclusions;  for  as  Scripture  was  once  itself  ada 
autliors)  to  the  capacity  of  the  people,  thus  everyone  is  p 
adapt  it  to  his  own  views,  if  he  sees  that  he  thus  is  able  i 
with  the  ftiller  consent  of  his  conscience,  in  all  matters  tl 
Justice  and  Ioto.**  *  Who  does  not  see  that  such  principU 
such  absence  of  principle,  renders  all  religious  knowledg 
and  fluctuating,  and  renounces  beforehand  all  absolute  trut 
It  is  equally  unavailing  to  confine  miracles  to  cert> 
Catholicism,  in  this  respect  more  in  accordance  with  the  s 
Bible  than  Protestantism,  which  attempts  an  unsuccessful  • 
between  belief  and  reason,  extends  their  operation  bejond  t 
tradition,  and  supposes  their  constant  and  lifing  manifesti 


1  Mor.  Nev.  If.  25. 

9  L.  e.  VIL  87;  comp.  {§  75—87; 
Vm.  27  (quid  cum  illis  a^s  qui  nihil 
▼ident  nisi  quod  Inbet?  Quid,  inquam, 
hoc  aliud  ett  quam  ipsam  Scripturam 
negare  et  novam  ex  proprio  cerebro 
cudereT);  X.3d — 36;  Kant^  I.e. pp.  159 
— 161  (**tbe  moral  philosophers  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  understood 
how  to  interpret  the  grossest  polytheism 
merely  as  symbolical  manifestations  of 
the  one  divine  being**);  comp.  also 
ComuL  on  Genes,  p.  45. 


s  L-  ft.  Y   .r 


Aa    J9    m:!.:!  •i:..;i 


*  L.  c  XIV.  3;  comp.  { 

•  The  bodies  of  the 
bones  (comp.  2  KL  XllL  2 
posed  remnants  of  the 
(comp.  2Ki.  n.  8, 14;  At 
incessantly  work  miracl< 
scapulary  of  the  C^armelit 
cannon-balls,  or  makes  t 
innocuously  from  the  bod; 
also  Kant,  L  c.  pp.  W^iqq 
remarks  that  the  acknow 
the  possibility  of  wonder 
pose  the  ciidl  and  polil 


_^^«  ^#  — 


i.m 
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the  Biblical  narraiiTe  contains  not  simply  miracleSi  bnt  is  throughout 
framed  in  a  miraculous  spirit  It  is  entirelj  compiled  on  the  assumption 
of  a  perpetual  and  immediate  interrention  of  God  in  the  natural  course 
of  events.  That  extraordinary  "offering  of  jealousy**,  on  which  we  have 
commented  aboye,^  and  which  is  manifestly  an  ordeal  involying  the 
regular  and  miraculous  interference  of  God,  is  alone  sufficient  to  point 
out  the  wide  chasm  which  separates  the  Biblical  from  the  scientiflo 
notions  beyond  all  possibility  of  agreement  Wonders  are  freely  em- 
ployed to  remove  difficulties,  even  where  these  might  have  been  over- 
come by  natural  agencies.  Whether  Noah  and  his  family  are  alone 
rescued  amidst  the  universal  destruction  of  all  living  creatures,  or 
Lot  is  by  special  messengers  of  God  saved  from  the  calamities  which 
overthrow  his  entire  district;  whether  Pharaoh  is,  by  unparalleled 
afflictions,  forced  to  release  the  Hebrews,  or  the  persons  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  latter  remain  untouched  when  apalling  misfortunes  be&ll 
the  land;  whether  God  personally  guides  and  protects  the  patriarchs, 
or  at  once  afflicts  the  women  of  Abimelech*s  household  with  barrenness 
because  that  king  takes  Sarah  into  his  house;*  whether  He  gives  to 
the  myriads  of  Israelites  wandering  in  the  desert  food  and  water  in 
abundance  for  forty  years,  or  makes  the  Syrian  army  hear  a  noise  of 
vast  numbers  of  horses  and  chariots  to  delude  them  into  the  belief  of  large 
hosts  approaching,  in  consequence  of  which  they  flee  panic-stricken, 
leaving  their  whole  camp  behind  them*  —  these  and  all  the  numerous 
traits  of  a  similar  kind  defy  all  laws  both  of  reason  and  experience,  and 
substitute  phantasmagoric  playfulness  for  sober  historiography  to  such 
a  degree  that  even  the  attempt  at  harmonizing  them  with  scientific 
results  bespeaks  the  slothfnlness  of  a  mind  equally  unable  to  form 
an  independent  estimate  of  the  antiquated  past,  and  to  keep  pace  with 
the  growth  of  modem  inquiry.**  "By  the  direction  of  God'*,  observes 
Spinoza,^  *  ''I  understand  the  fixed  and  immutable  order  of  nature  or  the 
concatenation  of  natural  things.  The  general  laws  of  nature,  by  which 
everything  happens  and  is  determined,  are  nothing  but  the  eternal 
decrees  of  God,  which  ever  involve  eternal  truth  and  necessity.  There- 
fore, whether  we  say  that  everything  happens  according  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  or  that  everything  is  ordained  by  the  will  and  direction  of  God, 


1  Stct  XVL         •  Gen.  XX.  17,  J  8.  t*  Comp.  IT.  E.  H.  leeky.  History 

•  2  KL  VII.  6,  7;  comp.  vert.  1, 16;  of  the  Rise  and  Influence  of  the  Spirit 

see  Lip,  XXIY.  44,  **other  illusions  of  of  RationsUsm  in  Europe,  1.  pp.  151— 

the  eyes  and  ears  were  credited  as  205,  306 — 314,  322. 

realities,  an  appearance  as  of  ships  had  >>  TncU  theoL  polit  DL  7,  8 ;  comp. 

been  seen  in  the  river  at  Taracina,  also  §9;  IV.  10. 

when  there  was  none  there." 


I^aaman  was  neaica  irom  loprosjr  aiit^i  vaiuiu^  ocvcu 
Jordan ;  ^  and  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt  are  all  based  on  nature 
of  almost  regular  occurrence  in  that  country:^  but  these  i 
affording  io  us  valuable  hints  and  explanations,  were  by 
narrators  not  meant  to  remoTe  the  miracnlous  character  o 
they  prove,  on  the  contrary,  that  even  where  a  natural  explai 
itself  and  was  suggested  by  tradition,  it  was  rejected  by  m 
generations,  and  set  aside  in  favour  of  the  assumption  of  e 
agencies.  Tet,  what  natural  basis  can  be  discovered  foi 
that  Miriam  became  suddenly  "leprous  like  snow"  beca 
spoken  slightingly  of  Moses,*  that  a  corpse  which  touch 
of  *Elisha,  became  alive  and  rose  from  the  grave,  ^  or  1 
were  cured,  physical  defects  removed,  and  evil  spirits 
touching  the  hand  or  the  garment  of  Christ,  or  *an  hai 
apron*'  of  the  apostle  Paul?*  that  a  large  number  of  fiei 
chariots  appeared  to  rescue  Elisha  from  his  pursuers?*  tl 
out  of  a  rock  by  striking  it  with  a  staff,  and  consumed  ' 
the  cakes  placed  thereon  byOideon  as  an  offering?**  that  i 
because  it  bore  the  guilty  Jonah,  and  became  tranquil  ai 
latter  was  removed  from  the  ship?** 

And  yet  the  Bible  itself  lowers  considerably  the  for< 
of  miracles  by  attributing  the  power  of  performing  thei 
Hebrews  worshipping  foreign  gods^**  and  to  heathens  coni 
might  of  Jehovah,  as  in  the  instance  of  Balaam,  but  to  l 
work  in  opposition  to  Jehovah  himself,  as  the  magiciani 
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The  New  Testament  goes  eyen  farther;  it  supposes  miracles  to  be  per- 
formed by  "false  Christs  and  false  prophets^  ^^  to  such  a  degree  "that 
if  it  were  possible  they  might  deceire  the  yery  elecV*;  '*  the  enemy  of 
the  Church,  represented  onder  the  form  of  a  beast  rising  ont  of  the 
earthy  ''did  great  wonders,  made  fire  come  down  from  heayen,  and  thereby 
deceiyed  many  men" ;  *  *  and  Hhe  spirits  of  the  deyils**,  which  betray  the 
kings  of  the  earth  and  of  the  whole  world,  work  miracles.  *''  Wonders, 
therefore,  neither  testify  to  the  greatness  of  Ood/'  nor  to  the  pnrity 
or  tmth  of  doctrines.  It  is,  moreoyer,  extremely  difficnlt  to  distingniah 
between  a  tme  and  a  false  miracle;  all  criteria  that  haye  been  fixed| 
are  either  indefinite  or  fallacioas.** 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  is  as  decisiye  as  it  is 
significant  Can  a  gift  that  an  idol  is  able  to  bestow,  haye  any  yalne  or 
reality?  Can  those  powers  be  snpematoral  which  a  Hebrew  prophet 
shares  with  a  priest  of  Baal? 

Miracles  are  both  impossible  and  incredible  —  impossible  because 
against  the  established  laws  of  the  oniyerse,  and  incredible  because 
those  set  forth  by  tradition,  are  palpable  inyentions  of  unhistorio  ages. 

The  belief  in  miracles  may,  in  certain  periods,  not  be  without 
adyantage  and  importance;  it  emanates  from  a  spiritual  eleyation,  per- 
haps from  a  moral  impulse;  it  may  serye  to  strengthen  the  religion 
of  the  heart  and  to  sanction  those  doctrines  which  the  mind  recognises 
as  tme  and  eternal;  it  may  thus  proye  a  material  aid  to  a  genuine 
faith;  but  it  can,  at  best,  only  be  a  means  to  that  end;  it  loses  its 
usefulness,  when  it  loses  the  connection  with  the  mind;  it  becomes 
iojurious  and  dangerous  and  leads  to  mechanical  ritualism  or  fianatio 
yehemence  when  it  is  isolated  from  the  moral  faculties;  and  engenders 
hypocrisy  and  falsehood  when  it  ceases  tobeconceiyedin  simplicity  and 
childlike  ingenuousness.  According  to  the  current  and  traditional  yiew, 
miracles  were  wrought  ezclusiyely  in  the  early  times  of  deficient  edu- 
cation and  imperfect  knowledge;  they  are  no  longer  reported  in  the 
more  enlightened  epochs  of  progress  and  research.  Why  should  they 
haye  so  suddenly  and  so  completely  ceased?  It  is  taiSLe  to  reply  that 


i«  Matth.  XXIV.  24 ;  comp.  2  TheM. 
n.  9  (•v  iaxiw  17  nt^vcia  ttttt*  hi^ 
fMor  rov  oaxawd  iw  nwajn  ^vvofku  ntd 

If  Comp.  Revel.  XIX.  20. 

i«  ReveL  XIIL  13,  14. 

t'  Revel.  XVI.  14;  comp.,  however, 
John  m.  2  (no  man  can  do  these  miracles 
except  God  be  with  him). 


IS  Comp.  SpiMza,  Trad.  theoL  poL 
VI.  16—38,  where  he  proves,  not  ex 
miracnlis  nee  Dd  essentiam  nee  ezis- 
tentiam  nee  providentiam  posse  in- 
telUgere,  sed  contra  haee  longe  melius 
percipi  ex  flxo  atqae  immatabili  na- 
turae ordine;  see  also  If.  6. 

1*  See,  for  insL,  Calmei,  Diet  de  la 
Bible,  tab  Miracle. 


are  silly  who,  if  unable  to  uuderstand  a  thing,  have  rec( 
forsooth,  a  ridiculous  mode  of  displaying  ignorance."^ 

The  notion  of  *^ational  wonders"  which  has  been  pro] 
posteroQs;  for  all  wonders  are  irrational;'  thej  realise  th 
the  more  completely,  the  more  irrational  the j  are;  for 
trates  into  the  depth  and  essence  of  things,  while  the  i 
lightly  on  their  surface.  The  iove  of  the  miractifous,  inni 
natore,  and  strongest  in  imaginatiye  or  enthusiastic  mini 
early  stages  of  development,  is  the  parent  of  miracles ;  tb 
not  in  the  quality  of  things  but  in  the  propensity  of  men; 
that  I  am  able  to  do  this?'*  Jesus  asked  the  blind  men 
him  to  be  cured,  and  "they  said  to  him,  Tea,  Lord";^  a  I 
to  him  saying,  "Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me 
Jesus  said,  "I  will**,  and  the  leprosy  was  immediately  remo^ 
are  desired  and  demanded  when  they  are  belieyed  in;  th 
neither  in  the  sphere  of  metaphysics  nor  of  theology;  thej 
explained  only  as  psychological  phenomena.*  Mohammec 

1  Comp.Exod.Vn.9— 12,22;  VIIL3.  and  more  pointedly  sti 

.  s  Spinoza,  Tract  theol.  polit  VI.  2 1 ,  quid  enim  contra  natura 

23,  ex  opere  et  absolute  ex  eo  quod  rationem  est,  et  quod  c< 

nostrum  eaptnm  superat,  nihil  intelli-  id  absurdum  est,  ac 

gere  possumns;  ii  igitur  plane  nugan-  refutanduoL 
tur,  qui  ubi  rem  ignorant,  ad  Dei  .to-         *  Matth.  IX.  28. 
luntatemreeumint;ridiculussanemo-         *  Matth.  VIIL  2,  3; 

dus  ignorantiam  profltendi.  (^o^tv,  ^VTort^,  17  m 
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on  all  sides  to  perform  miracles  in  findieation  of  his  alleged  mission ; 
the  incessant  requests  of  both  friends  and  foes,  justified  by  the 
precedents  of  the  Old  and  New  Testamenti  almost  brought  him  to  despair, 
and  in  vain  he  insisted,  that  the  greatest  miracles  are  the  creation,  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  or  heayen  and  sea.^ 

The  untutored  or  youthflil  mind  delights  in  uncommon  and 
astounding  mysteries,  the  manly  intellect  endeavours  to  reduce  all  un- 
common and  astounding  mysteries  to  ordinary  and  intelligible  laws. 
The  one  is,  therefore,  prepared  to  witness  muracles  before  an  occasion 
arises,  the  other  refuses  to  acknowledge  them  e?en  after  they  are 
supposed  to  ha?e  happened.  The  childlike  believer  feels  his  yearnings 
unsatisfied  by  the  severe,  impartial,  and  uniform  rule  of  ever-balancing 
and  all-embracing  reason;  the  thoughtful  philosopher  disdains  the 
insinuating  fiatteries  of  aspiring  enthusiasm,  of  exceptional  or  provi- 
dential protection,  because  he  difines  eternal  harmony  and  order  in 
the  stern  sameness  of  nature's  working.  The  former,  therefore,  requires 
extraordinary  marvels  to  be  awed,  since  *^the  miracle  is  the  dearest 
child  of  faith' V  while  the  latter  is  impressed  with  a  sense  of  sublimity 
by  examining  the  common  and  daily  operations  of  nature.  Confiding 
apathy  beholds  in  the  affairs  of  life  the  inscrutable  and  desultory  play 
of  preternatural  influences;  energetic  reason  is  restless  to  discover 
the  connecting  thread  of  cause  and  effect  Hence  the  former  either ' 
disregards  or  reads  to  no  purpose  the  book  of  the  past,  while  the  latter 
derives  from  it  the  most  fruitful  lessons  for  his  guidance  and  training. 
The  feeble-minded,  conscious  of  his  own  helplessness,  constantly  tries 
to  support  it  by  some  unexpected  and  unaccountable  aid;  the  resolute 
man  of  action  glories  in  his  ability  of  maintaining  his  due  place  in  the 
system  of  creation  by  his  own  energy  and  the  legitimate  exercise  of 
his  strength.  And  while  the  one  is  eager  to  be  lifted,  on  the  wings  of 
fancy  and  of  faith,  immeasurably  beyond  his  natural  sphere,  the  other 
prefers  laboriously  to  conquer,  by  the  sword  of  thought  and  science, 
his  proper  domain  as  a  rational  being,  and  to  desire  no  more,  convinced 
that  he  is  great  only  in  the  same  degree  as  he  is  independent,  and  that 
his  conquests  are  sure  and  inalienable  when  he  obtains  them  by  his  own 


cipiuntur,  le  extendnnt,  el  quod  deni- 
que  nalura  fizam  atque  immotabilem 
ordincm  lervat,  clariMime  sequiUir, 
nomen  miracuU  non  nisi  respecUve  ad 
hominam  opinionet  posie  intelligi,  et 
nihil  aliud  ligniflcsre,  qium  opas,  cujus 
csutem  natnralem  ezemplo  alterius 
rei  toUUe  expUcare  non  possoniut,  vel 


saltem  ipse  non  potest,  qui  miraculnm 
fcribit  et  narrat** 

Y  Earan  XVI.  1  Sfq.;  IXXXVlII.«9y. 

8  Goeihe,  '*Das  Wander  itt  det  Glau- 
bens  liebstet  Kind"  (Fautt,  Part  I,  p.  34 
ed.  CoUa  1840,  vol.  XI);  comp.  alto 
*'Wer  Wander  liofR,  dor  ttirke  lelnen 
Glauben"(Fanst,  Part  U,  p.  20,  voLXlI), 


oiner  may  De  accepted  or  rejected  according  to  the  gene 
adopted  by  individual  readers. 

The  Scriptures  habitually  represent  drought  and  fami 
and  earthquakey  floods  and  every  disaster  of  the  elements, 
of  idolatry  and  wickedness ;  they  make  the  cessation  of  th 
dependent  on  the  people's  return  to  God  and  virtne,  ^  and 
for  instance,  of  the  ignominy  of  famine'^'  but  the  scour} 
result  from  physical  laws  whicliy  though  they  should  never 
entirely,  certainly  repudiate  the  notion  of  a  direct  infli 
moral  upon  the  physical  world.    And  with  respect  to  the 
tion,  the  conception  of  the  Bible  is  so  childlike,  that  it 
possibility  of  moral  degeneracy   in  animals,  generally 
simultaneous  corruption  of  men  and  beasts,  and  includef 
same  exercises  of  penitence,  fasting,  and  humiliation;'  n 
earth,  the  abode  of  man,  and  the  material  from  which  hi 
framed,  may  share  in  the  general  depravity;  and  hence  the 
of  man,  as  was  the  case  in  the  deluge,  includes  the  destru 
beasts,  and  at  least  the  temporary  devastation  of  the  earth 
in  the  visitation  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  its  utter  annihili 
which  notions  are  to  us  like  strange  and  fanciful  echoes  of  a  i 

The  veil  which  once  covered  and  hid  nature,  has  in  a  grt 
been  withdrawn.  The  awe  which  man  felt  at  her  grandeur,  has 
been  diminished;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  gained  in  intensi 
lity.  But  the  enquirer  has  become  conscious  that  he  mm 
the  hope  of  fathominsr  a  i»owAr  fiiof  ^^y^-  ••—  — *  • 
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and  "secondary  canses**,  since,  thronghoat  her  dominion^  she  reveals 

causes  that  he  most  consider  as  primary,  and  beyond  which  he  cannot 

pass  if  he  desires  to  penetrate  into  the  genesis  of  things;  and  that, 

therefore,  man's  dignity  and  his  happiness  depend  on  the  earnestness 

with  which  he  explores  nature's  laws  and  obeys  her  suggestions  and 

behests.  *  , 

Z  i..  Prayer  and  other  Devotions. 

From  the  principles  laid  down  with  regard  to  miracles,  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  several  other  fimdamental  notions 
which  pervade  the  Bible.  K  every  effect  produced  in  the  material 
world  is  ttie  consequence  of  a  commensurate  physical  cause  to  which 
it  is  intrinsically  related,  human  supplication,  sacrifices,  fasting,  or  any  ' 
other  form  of  devotion  or  asceticism,  cannot  possibly  exercise  an  in- 
fluence on  the  course  of  events  or  on  the  destiny  of  men.  There  exists  no 
conceivable  connection  between  the  one  and  the  other.  The  spiritual 
aspiration  of  prayer  lies  in  a  sphere  totally  different  from  that  which 
causes  the  changes  or  the  progress  of  the  external  world.  If  we  read 
that  Eiyah's  prayer  suddenly  called  down  from  heaven  a  fire  to  consume 
his  sacrifice,  *  we  are  startled  by  a  complete  overthrow  of  all  the  truths 
to  which  we  are  accustomed  with  regard  to  the  permanent  order  of  things, 
and  we  find  it  impossible  to  abandon  the  undisputed  results  of  science 
in  favour  of  a  donbtfiil  tradition,  even  if  the  latter  did  not  form  part 
of  a  narrative  coloured  throughout  by  fanciful  legends.  If  the  entreaty 
of  Abraham  at  once  removed  the  barrenness  which  had  afflicted  the 
women  in  Abimelech's  household,^  if  prayers  are  supposed  to  effect  or 
to  accelerate  the  recovery  of  the  sick,*  and  even  to  restore  the  dead  to 
life,*  or  to  cause  sudden  blindness,'*  we  fail  to  see,  how  words,  however 


*  The  aigumenU  adduced  by  the  ad- 
Toealet  of  Biblical  mirmclet  (as  Camp- 
bell, Paley,  Leslie,  Douglas,  a.  o.)  are 
of  very  litUc  weight;  singularly  vague 
also  are  the  observations  of  Oc  Wctte, 
and  little  in  harmony  with  his  usual 
decision  of  thought  (Das  Wesen  des 
christlichen  Glaubens  vom  Standpunkt 
desGlaubens  dargestellt,pp.308 — 319, 
388  #99.) ;  comp.  also  the  unconvincing 
remarks  of  ¥.  R,  Birki,  The  Bible  and 
Modem  Thought,  1862,  pp.  63—85, 
148—162,  on  prophecy  pp.  163—198, 
on  inspiration  pp.  215—257;  /.  R. 
Young,  Science  elucidative  of  Scrip- 
ture, 1863,  pp.  150  #^.  (who  is  bold 
enough  to  assert  that  **not  a  single 
scriptural  miracle  can  be  pointed  to 


which  is  seH^ontradictory**,  and  chari- 
table enough  to  suppose  that  Baden 
Powell  when  he  wrote  his  essay  on 
the  Study  of  the  Evidences  of  Christia- 
nity was  in  a  state  of  dotage,  with  his 
mind  unhinged,  and  his  intellectual 
vision  obscured  (p.  165). 

«  1  Ki.  XVIIL  3&-38. 

7  Gen.  XX.  17, 18;  comp.  XXV.  21 ; 

1  Sam.  L  10  s^.  *  Comp.  Num. 
XIL    13,   14;    2  Chr.  XXX.  18—20; 

2  KL  XX.  3,  5,  6;  1  Ki.  XUl.  6. 

t  1  Ki.  XVII.  17—22  (on  the  son  of 
the  widow  of  Zarephath);  AcU  IX.  40 
(on  Tabitha  or  Dorcas);  comp.  also  1  KL 
IV.  33  (on  the  son  of  the  Shunamite 
woman). 

10  2  Ki.  VL  18;  comp.  vcis.  17— 20, 


a  pestilence*  or  a  locusi-piague, "  or  lo  procure 
If  people  pray  for  rain  to  secure  a  plentiful  harv 
aware  of  their  irrational  proceeding;  or  else  th( 
the  impossible  hope,  that  for  the  sake  of  the  limit 
they  happen  to  liye,  the  meteorological  laws  whic 
of  rain  over  the  whole  globe,  shonld  be  eapricioi 
geney  which,  were  it  feasible,  would  utterly  denu 


1  James  V.14— 16;  eomp.  2Ki.XX. 
1-4;  Witd.  XVI.  12;  the  Chronitt  re- 
mtrkt  eyen,  with  censure,  that  king 
Asa  in  his  illness  **did  notconsuUGod 
but  the  physicians"  (2  Chr.  XVL  12); 
see,  however,  PUn.  H.  N.  XXVIII.  2  or 
3,  ex  homine  remedionun  primum 
maxnmae  quaestionis  et  semper 
inccrtae  est  polleantne  aliquld  verba  et 
incantamenta  canninum  ...sed  viritim 
sapientlssimi  cojusque  respult  lldes. 
On  mediatory  prayers  of  the  pions  see 
gupra  p.  301 ;  Crrnmberg,  Rel.  Id.  L 
325,  326. 

s  Matth.  XXI.  21,  22;  comp.  XVU. 
20,  21;  Mark  XI.  24;  Uke  XVIIL  1; 
XXI.  36;  Ephcs.  VI.  18;  Rom.  XV.  30, 
31;  2  Thess.  III.  1,  2;  Hebr.  XIU.  18, 
19;  etc 

>  Mark  IX  23,  ircrrra  #tw«ra  xf 
ir««Tcv«rr«.  On  this  point  Kant  (I.  c. 
p.  122)  remarks,  *The  belief  that  man 
is  able  to  produce  as  it  were  miracles 


«  IKL  vin. 

XIX.  15;  Jer.} 
36,  37 ;  X.  27- 
Deut.  IX  20,  2( 
also  p.  182  noti 
t  Comp.  1  K 
45 ;  James  V.l 
L  87  (coneernii 
ingpile,  ripfn 
&Ur  U  Si  alB] 
iftifti9$9  Konri 
vSmr$  Iafq9t4^ 
(mm  4  /liv  — 
tiSC^c^itroc  Ti}r 
V999nt) ;  Cop^ 
c  24  (fulmen 
contra  hostimn 
sit,  suis  pluvia 
rarent);  see  ab 
V.  7,  K^xi,  US 
^lUZiV,  Mtna 
9tUmp  mtU  %S$ 
tiirttf^cu.  If  • 
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relations  of  our  planetary  system.  In  short,  the  efficacy  attdbnted 
to  prayer  lies  entirely  in  the  unreal  region  of  the  miraculous^  *  When, 
in  1 865,  public  prayers  were  appointed  to  be  offered  up  throughout 
Great  Britain,  for  the  cessation  of  the  cholera,  the  objections  entertained 
by  many  of  the  most  educated  men  were  well  expressed  by  Prof.  TyndalL 
''The  great  minority  of  sane  persons",  he  obserred,  "at  the  present  day 
belioTe  in  the  necessary  character  of  natural  laws,  and  it  is  only  where 
the  antecedents  of  a  calamity  are  yagne  and  disguised  that  they  think 
of  resorting  to  prayer  to  arert  it" ;  he  calls  this  a  "pagan  method  of 
meeting  the  scourge" ;  and  he  adds  "the  ideas  of  prayer  and  of  a  change 
in  the  course  of  natural  phaenomena  refuse  to  be  connected  in 
thought"  • 

If  the  heart  of  man  is  filled  with  humiliation  and  shame  on  account 
of  moral  transgressions  or  deficient  seal  in  the  exercise  of  yirtue  or  of 
duty,  let  him,  in  contrition,  confess  to  himself  his  weakness  or  apathy, 
and  atone  his  guilt  by  increased  energy  and  diligence  in  e?ery  noble 
pursuit.  If  his  soul  rejoices  in  the  possession  of  boons  and  benefits, 
let  him  evince  his  worthiness  by  an  unselfish  use  of  these  blessings, 
by  banishing  pride,  by  lending  his  indefatigable  assistance  to  the  less 
fortunate,  and  by  unostentatiously  aiding  every  excellent  scheme. 
And  if  his  mind  is  lost  in  amazement  at  the  grandeur  of  nature  and 
the  admirable  fitness  of  all  her  parts,  let  him  prove  his  appreciation 
of  her  magnificence  by  an  eager  study  of  her  marvellous  mechanism 
and  by  an  ungrudging  obedience  to  the  lessons  she  teaches.  But  it  is 
vain  and  irrational  to  utter  supplications  for  such  objects  as  heklth, 
long  life  or  posterity,  riches,  success  or  distinction;  for  they  either  lie 
entirely  beyond  the  control  of  man,  or  depend  on  the  measure  of  his 
abilities  and  his  vigour,  or  they  follow,  as  an  inevitable  sequence,  from 
the  organisation  of  society  or  the  order  of  the  physical  world.  Ancient 
writers  already  saw  the  difficulty  that  different  men  of  equal  earnest- 
ness and  piety  often  pray  for  opposite  things,  which  the  deity  cannot 
possibly  grant  simultaneously.  "Some  sailors'*,  observes  Lucian,^** 
"pray  for  north-wind,  others  for  south-wind;  a  farmer  desires  rain, 
a  cloth-worker  sunshine,  and  often  Jupiter  is  uncertain  and  hesi- 


•  Some  deists,  however,  qucsUoned 
the  asefulnesi  of  prayer,  since  it  can 
contribute  nothinsr  to  the  petfection  or 
beatitude  of  God;  comp.  AmglMdis 
Etbica,  Pan  IL  Diss.  1  (Inter  detstas 
quidam  fucnint,  licet  peipauci  numero, 
qui  omnem  cultum  etiam  internum  rc- 
Jecenint,  astercntea  Deum  nihil  de  illo 
curare,  rcligiosisque  actibut  non  mo- 


ved) ;  also  IV.  P.  CobUj  Religious 
Duty,  pp.  11,  12. 

t  SeethtPaiiMaliGMz^UeotOcioher 
12  and  19,  1S65,  and  the  discussion 
earned  on  in  that  Joamal  on  the  same 
subject  during  the  greater  pari  of  the 
month  of  October,  and  evidently  rous- 
ing much  public  interest 

>•  iMCtan^  Icaromenipp.  e.  25. 


fill  all  that  surrounds  us,  all  nature  with  her  wonders  anc 
And  what  is  "heaven"  in  the  scientific  language  of  our  ti: 
difltinct  from  sky  or  air,  atmosphere  or  ether.'  —  ''H&11< 
name."  What  does  ihis  traditional  phrase  and  the  folio wi 
^  kingdom  come**,  express  which  cannot  be  conveyed  with  i 
clearness  by  terms  deriTOd  from  the  sphere  of  practical 
the  terms  self-sacrificing  de?otedness  and  nnswenring  r( 
▼ersal  diffusion  of  peace  and  yirtne,  of  knowledge  and  tin 
will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven."  This  absolute  pow 
ill  all  things  utterly  contradicts  our  well-established  ' 
general  course  of  eyents  regulated  by  unchangeable  c 
''OiTO  us  this  day  our  daily  bread."  Even  the  most  pious 
words  hardly  anything  beyond  the  wish  that  the  efforts  c 
gence  or  activity  may  be  successful,  or  that  the  operation  oi 
which  constitute  our  social  organism,  may  be  favourable 
his  sustenance  or  establishing  his  worldly  prosperity.  — 
us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors."^  Only  the  latte 
invocation  depends  upon  ourselves,  and  if  carried  out  i 
generous  spirit,  forms  our  highest  moral  glory;  but  the  1 
in  many  cases  unfeasible ;  for  a  guilt  can  only  be  condo 

1  /Va/o,  Lesg.  X.  p.  S85  B,  oviTck  *  K  is,  therefore,  mor 

nmnatt  ovrt  i^r^9  aa^iq  ttqydnato  whether,  as  DeWetlercn 

Ivwr^^tJU^^wcH^fxtraro/ioFtallalr  word  heaven  moves  c 

^  T4  xmw  t^mSt  naoxmw.,.^  r^ror  ivxa-  effectually  thao  all  scici 

^€iftv0iiT0vq  fs9«M  (^cove)  Btwiasq  xt  which  the  philosopher  ] 

sa«cvjra4i(jra^/o/iirov9;p.88SC;907B,  supernatural  world**  (I 
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against  whom  it  waa  eommitted;  and  veiy  often  the  commonwealth 
does  not  and  cannot  pardon  gnilt,  bat  exacts  the  most  rigid  retribationy 
which,  howoYer,  inToWes  the  atonement  of  the  offender.  —  "And  lead 
OS  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  as  from  eviL"  It  is  against  the  well- 
known  order  of  things  that  circnmstances  and  events  shoald  be  gaided 
with  the  special  view  of  keeping  individoals  away  from  temptation; 
they  take  their  necessary  coarse,  and  trials  can  only  be  avoided  and 
misfortones  overcome  by  prudence  and  moral  strength.  —  Tor  Thine 
is  the  kingdom  and  the  power  and  the  glory  for  even'*  These  words 
can  have  a  distinct  meaning  only  by  depriving  both  the  world  of  matter 
of  all  independence,  and  human  society  of  all  responsibility. 

Devotion,  in  the  spirit  above  indicated,  is  not  only  beneficial,  but 
indispensable  as  a  requirement  of  every  moral  mind;  but  prayer  in  the 
vulgar  sense  is  at  variance  with  reason  and  intelligence.  "Praying^, 
observes  Kant,  "taken  as  a  formal  act  of  worship  and  a  means  of  grace, 
is  a  superstitious  illusion ;  a  sincere  wish  to  please  God  in  all  our  ways, 
that  is,  the  firame  of  mind  accompanying  all  our  actions  and  making 
them  appear  to  be  performed  in  the  service  of  God,  is  the  spirit  of 
prayer,  which  can  and  ought  to  work  within  us  incessantly."* 

Before  beginning  difficult  or  uncertain  and  dangerous  enterprises, 
men  feel  disposed  to  pray  and  to  invoke  higher  assistance.  What  \a  the 
motive  and  impulse  of  such  prayer?  It  expresses  the  wish,  that  all 
external  circumstances  also  might  be  propitious  which,  no  less  than 
man's  own  strength  and  ability,  his  prudence  and  perseverance,  are 
required  for  the  successful  issue;  it  is,  in  a  word,  an  appeal  to  fortune, 
or  if  it  be  preferred,  to  chance,  which  consists  in  an  auspicious  con- 
catenation of  extraneous  conditions. 

It  may  be  that  in  many  cases  prayer,  by  producing  a  calm  confi- 
dence^ enhances  the  energy  of  man,  and  contributes  to  his  success; 
but  it  does  not  exercise  that  influence  because  it  is  in  reality  efficacious, 
bat  because  he  who  prays  believes  it  to  be  so ;  therefore,  the  strong- 
minded  will  prefer  earnest'  reflection,  or  any  other  means  of  rousbg 
hiB  activity,  to  a  fictitious  help  founded  apon  delasion  and  prompted 
by  weakness.  Men  have  indeed  at  all  times  wavered  on  this  point. 
Intelligence  and  a  sense  of  independence  urged  them  to  expect  their 
happiness  from  their  own  exertions,  but  inertness  and  indolence  led 
them  to  rely,  at  least  partially,  on  prayer.*  This  fluctaation  gave  rise 
to  utterances  like  "Trnst  in  the  Lord  and  do  good",^  or  the  time- 

*  Kant^  1.  c.  p.  302,  comp.  pp.  296—  nervit  corposque  fldele  leneclae;  Esto 
319.  age;  ted  grandes  patinae  toecetaqae 

•  Compare  the  apt  illustration  of  erassa  Adnaere  bit  tuperot  vetaere 
Pertioi  (Sat  II.  41 — 43) :  Potcis  opem  Jovemque  morantur.    t  Pt.XXXVIL3. 

FF2 


and /izff/z,"  as  uu^ub  uv.  ^^^ 

childlike  stage  of  intellectual  development  which  it  reprej 
is,  on  this  account,  especially  foreign  to  our  present  mod 
life  and  the  gOYemment  of  the  world. 

Kindred  with  prayers  are  the  blessings  and  eurus 
upon  others:  the  blessing  of  Isaac,  eyen  supposed  it  wer 
past  evenium,  was  powerless  io  secore  the  prosperity  of 
scendants,  who  had  to  depend  on  their  own  conduct  and 
circumstances;  nor  would  the  curses-  of  Balaam  haye  e 
influence  upon  the  career  of  the  Israelites.  The  belief  in 
of  blessings  and  curses,^  though  often  emanating  from 
desire  of  securing  the  good  wishes  of  the  pious,  or  fir 
founded  fears  of  a  guilty  conscience,  is,  in  fact,  based 
confusion  of  the  moral  and  the  material  world,  which  i 
parent  of  despicable  and  often  dangerous  superstitions. 

That  which  is  true  of  prayer,  the  purest  and  most  i 

1  Comp.  the  decided  words  of  Cato  (Hercules  answers  the 

(in  SaUusU  CatiLLII),  '^on  votis  neque  xqoxSv  o/rrov  naX  xqv 

supplieiis  muliebribus  aoxilia  deorum  tok  ^cok  ^tfirov,  ore 

parantor ;  yigilando,  agendo,  bene  con-  r^,  f  /Mrnp  tvlji) ;  '<i^ 

solendo  prospera  omnia  cedunt;  ubi  them  that  will  not  hel] 
•ecordiae  te  atquc  ignaviae  tradidcris,         >  Eccl.  IX.  10. 
nequidquam  decs  implores;  irati  in-         >  Ps.  LY.  23;  comp 
festique  sunt**;  also  the  maxims  itv9         «  Ps.  CXTVIL  1. 
*A4hi9^  MoX  /tfi^  Wrt«,  or  a{ft6q  r$  Hrr         *  Ver.  2 ;  the  Engli 

^fSr^Jra  xovq  &ipvq  mdX9i(A,  Schott,  ders    incorrectly  an^ 

Adag.  Graec.  1612,  pp.  149,  378),  or  'for  so  He  giveth  Hii 

T^  /'Sjpo  iroTf^/^orra  raw  xvxaiw  »a-  (fOff  TT^Hw  {H^  p)« 

--.  --_j^«,^.         «  Comn.  Ps.  Xni.  6 
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of  devotioii,  applies  with  inereased  force  to  all  other  pioas  ezerdaes, 
to  tderifice  or  fastmg.    There  is  no  connectioii  between  these  practices 
and  the  ordinary  affairs  of  human  lifi^  No  degree  of  self-castigatidn  can 
avert  a  calamity  which  is  the  inevitable  result  of  a  chain  of  events  or  of 
physical  conditions.    We  must  repeat  once  more  —  to  expect  an  efbct 
without' a  corresponding  cause,  is  superstition.  Yet  the  Biblical  narrar 
tive  constantly  introduces  prayer,  sacrifice,  and  the  like,  and  attiachles  to 
them  a  profound  and  mysterious  reality.  Who  will  deny,  that  any.  cere- 
mony, however  unmeaning  in  itself^  if  performed  in  a  spirit  of  earnestness 
and  humility,  may  serve  the  best  and  holiest  ends  of  religion,  by  rousing 
the  soul  and  directing  it  to  its  highest  duties?  But  here  again,  it  is  not 
the  ceremonies  which  work  so  beneficially,  but  the  frame  of  mind  which 
they  happen  to  call  forth ;  however,  thiis  frame  of  mind^  very  different  in 
different  worshippers,  might  be  produced  in  many  other  ways,  and'is,  in 
fact,  more  surely  engendered  by  means  better  consistent  with  the  true 
nature  of  man  and  his  place  in  creation.  Even  the  so-called  goadwarks^ 
as  cbarity  and  alms-giving,  truly  ennobling  and  beatifying  if  exercised 
from  a  consciousness  of  the  obligations  which  man  owes  to  man,  and 
from  a  feeling  of  single-minded  self-denial,  are  a  noxious  perversity,  if 
performed  in  the  selfish  hope  of  obtaining  the  favour  of  the  deity  and 
thereby  securing  temporal  or  eternal  happiness ;  not  only  do  the  good 
works  thus  lose  their  chief  merit  and  grace,  not  only  do  they  cease  to  be 
the  brightest  glory  and  most  precious  gem  of  man's  life,  they  contribute 
to  foster  both  egotism  and  superstition. '  We  must  advance  even  a  step 
farther  and  weigh  the  value  and  force  of  penitenee.  If  the  destruction 
of  a  town  as  Nineveh  is  all  but  impending,  and  is  yet  averted  by  the 
repentance  of  its  inhabitants,*  we  are  justified  in  asking,  how  such  an 
effect  can  be  wrought  by  such  a  cause?'*  We  are  very  far  from  under- 
valuing the  transcendent  merit  and  wonderfti]  power  of  repentance,  to 
be  prized  as  the  chief  means  of  purification  and  'peace  of  mind,  because 
it  is  alone  able  to  counterbalance  our  inherent  weakness,  or  at  least  to 
mitigate  its  baneful  operation :  but  we  cannot  attribute  to  it  any  other 
direct  or  outward  infiuence;  for  the  confession  of  sinful  or  wicked  acts 
cannot  make  them  undone ;  a  deed  cannot  be  effaced  by  a  thought, 
but  only '  by  another  deed,  or  by  uncontrollable  circumstances ;  on  the 
contrary,  experience  and  reflection  teach  us  alike  that  no  penitehcei 
however  sincere  and  unremitting,  can  wipe  out  a  transgression;  sin  must 
be  expiated  by  suffering ;  but  the  sufferer  is  upheld  by  the  consolation 

•  Comp.,  forinttance,  LukeXIV.  12-—         •  Jonah  HI. 
\4;9ttFeuerbacA,\]npningdtrG6tlier,        i*  Comp.'Jer.XXVL  13, 19  (IheLoid 
pp.  892^-399  (on  *«SelMove**).  will  repent  of  the  evil**  etc). 


tingiiished  men  of  later  times  are  represeniou  a,»  eujujiu^  ^ 
sonal  intercourse  at  decisive  epochs  of  their  lives.    Let  us  ej 
dogmatic  foundations  upon  which  such  conceptions  were  bii 
is  tnie  that  Ood's  incorporeality  is  theoretically  taught  in  j 
taneh;'  yet  He  appears  in  human  form,^  and^  is  seen  in  t 
Of  the  prophets ; '  He  speaks  distinctly  and  intelligibly,  and 
catos  His  thoughts  and  designs  to  ffis  elected  mediators.^   I 
▼lews  to  the  doctrine  of  incarnation  there  is  but  a  natural 
thus  theology  almost  returns,  as  if  by  a  circular  moTeme 
very  point  from  which  it  started  —  the  notion  of  personal 
human  attributes.    But  how  can  a  Spirit  that  pervades  th< 
and  which  is  accessible  to  our  intellects  by  the  works  ezcln 
fill  the  world,  and  by  the  laws  that  govern  it,  commune  bo^ 
sonally  with  man,  and  rcToal  to  him  commands  or  truths  f 
dance  of  his  life?  The  most  Dime  power  of  which  we  have 
and  consciousness,  is  human  reason,  and  it  suffices  to  set 
dignity  and  his  happiness.   Wise  and  good  men  intended  t< 
their  fellow-beings  what  they  regarded .  as  irrefutable  truth 

t  See  p.  400.  The  views  with  regard  Num.  XO.  6— «  Q~n3nN 

to  the  incorporeaiity  of  God  evidently  Dcut  XXXIV.  10  D^JD"? 

fluctuated  for  a  long  time;  it  is  only  a  passage  which  has  indi 

necessary  to  refer  to  that  remarkable  suppose  that  the  Pentatei 

and  obscure  account  in  Exodus  where  at  all  teach  the  incorpore 

Noses  desired  to  see  the  ''glory'*  of  (comp.,  f.i.,  Sfinoza,Tnn 

God,  and  the  latter  replies,  "Behold,  L 17,  nee  lex  Mosi  revelal 

there  is  a  place  by  Me,  and  thou  shalt  praecepit,  ut  credamus,  I 

stand  upon  the  rock;  and  it  shall  come  corporeum  etc. ;  comp.  lb 

t^  •««••    wliiln  Mv  ff^lorv  Dssses  bv.  43;  XV.  16). 
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.clothed  their  teaching  in  the  form  of  a  roTelation,  becanse  this  is  the 
meet  impresslTei  and  was  therefore,  for  such  parposes,  the  most  naiial 
and  fkmiliar  mode  of  communication.    Let  as  analyse  a  dear  instance 
of  rerelation  or  theaphany;  we  choose  one  distingoished  by  simplidfy 
and  grandeur,  composed  by  Isaiah  who  is  unquestionably  to  be  counted 
among  the  noblest  and  most  gifted  of  the  andent  Hebrews. .  *Tn  tiie 
year  that  king  Uzdah  died'\  he  writes/   ^  saw  the  Iiord  dtting  upon 
a  throne,  high  and  lofty,  and  His  train  filled  the  Temple.    Above  BSm 
stood  seraphs;  each  one  had  six  wings;  with  two  he  covered  his.liMMy 
and  with  two  he  covered  his  feet,  and  with  two  he  did  fly.    And  one 
cried  to  another  and  said,  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  of  hosts;  tiie 
whole  earth  is  fiill  of  His  glory . . .  Then  said  I,  Woe  to  mel  for  I  am 
undone;  because  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  and  I  dwell  in  the  midst 
of  a  people  of  unclean  lips ;  for  my  eyes  have  seen  the  king,  Che 
Lord  of  hosts'*  —  after  which  a  seraph  lays  a  live  coal  upon  the  pro- 
phet's lips,  and  God  charges  him  with  the  misdon  of  preaching  to  the 
Israelites.  Has  this  narrative  literal  truth?  Can  it  have  reality?  Isaiah 
sees  God.    Can  God  be  seen?  Would  the  prophet  in  sober  earnestness 
admit  the  possibility?   Can  he  then  fear  instantaneous  death  on  that 
account?  He  sees  God  siuing  on  a  thr&ne.  Can  a  spirit  be  so  conceived, 
and  is  it  tied  to  the  conditions  of  space?   The  iram  of  God  (vb^Xl)  is 
noticed.    How  is  this  to  be  understood?  And  has  He  any  form  that 
admits  of  the  contrast  between  above  and  below?  The  prophet  obserres 
that  the  train  filled  the  Temple.    Is  God  enclosed  within  the  walls  of 
an  edifice?  And  in  what  manner  can  the  garment  of  a  spiritual  being 
fill  a  circumscribed  space?*  He  sees,  moreover,  seraphs  with  six  wings. 
What  are  seraphs?  Are  they  not,  like  air  angels,  demons,  and.  spirits, 
both  good  and  evil,  pure  and  impure,  which  are  so  prominent  in  all  parts 
of  the  Bible  and  most  so  in  the  latest,  are  they  not  beings  of  eastern 
mythology,  creatures  of  fancy,  without  posdble  reality?^  Tet  he  sees 
them  "standing  above  God*'  (1^  ^yODDHoy).*  What  does  it  mean ''above 
God"?  What  can  there  be  above Ifim  who  fills  the  heaven  and  the  heaven ' 
of  heavens,  and  the  whole  universe?  Then  the  seraphs  speak,  and  God 


•  Itai.  VI.  1—13. 

*  For  the  scene  of  the  vision  if  ob> 
vioasly  not  in  heaven,  but  in  the 
Temple  (ver.  2),  as  it  evident  from 
"the  foundations  of  the  threshold** 
(ver.  4)  and  tlie  altar  (ver.  0;  comp. 
Jerem.  XZIV.  ] ;  Am.  DL 1 ;  Ezek.  VIIT. 
3;  t^,  X.  4,  5),  the  vail  which  sepa- 
rated  the  Holy  from  the  Holy  of  Holies 


being  probably  supposed  to  be  opened. 

7  Comp.  Comm.  on  Genes,  pp.  399, 
400;  see  AToM,  Ober  die  jadische 
Angelologie  ondDimonologie  inihrer 
Abhinsigkeit  vom  Parsismaa,  Leipiig 
1866  (AbhandluDgeB  der  Deutsch- 
Morgenl.  Getellfchaft,  Vol.  IV.  No.  3). 

•  For  17  must  be  referred  to  ^HN, 
nottoNDS. 


laiDij  mase  us  aoanaon  inis  aiieruauvu.    i£>  iu,  uioiuj 
simply  a  poetical  invention,  a  form  of  composition  desi] 
interestingly  his  vocation  as  a  teacher  and  his  initiatio 
The  earneetness  and  depth  of  the  writer  forbid  as  to  si 
playfalness  in  relating  the  holiest  and  most  important 
What  view,  then,  remains?  Though  the  narratiYe  evir 
neither  the  ferroor  of  religions  enthusiasm,  nor  the  c 
and  effectifeness  of  diction,  it  appears  to  be  a  comb 
Isaiah,  in  common  with  his  time  and  people,  believed' t 
a  direct  revelation ;  and  he  had  ardonr  enough  to  persn 
the  powerful  impulse  which  stimulated  him  to  his  gre 
be  hallowed  or  confirmed  by  a  solemn  theophany.'  On 
he  could  scarcely  deceive  himself  so  far  as  to  imagine  1 
ally  received  such  revelation  through  the  personal  i 
address  of  God ;  yet  he  might  well  describe  his  initifl 
form,  which  was  familiar  to  his  contemporaries,  and  wl 
to  employ  with  clearness  and  impressiveness.    The 
generally  adopted  in  eastern  theology,'  and  naturally  v 
to  the  disposition  and  talent  of  the  writers  and  the  tast 
1  Comp.  Sjnnata,  Tract  theoLpoUt      pie  sme  dMo  Deum 
L  9,  verba  vera  el  etiam  llgarae  vel      imagmari  ioleboL 
verae  fuemiit  et  extra  imaginationem         *  Comp.  vert.  5, 
jprophelae  audientis  ten  videntit,  vel         *  Comp.Jer.1.4 — 
imagHutriae  quia  nimirum  prophetae         ^  Comp.  Am.  VIl 
Imagtnatio,  etiam  v^ilando,  ita  dis-      Zeeh.  I.  7—17 ;  IL 
ponebatur,    ut   libi    clare   videretur      1  Kl.  XXII.  19^23;  c 
verba  audire  aut  allquid  videie;  and     Tract  theol.politl. 
vrith  respect  to  Isaiah*t  vision  he  ob-      23,  49 — 58,  hinc  s 
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grew  more  and  more  in  faToor  among  the  Hebrews ;  it  is  found  with 
increased  frequency  in  the  later  writings,  especially  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel  and  the  Bevelation  of  Si  JV>hn,  till  it  was  overloaded  with  an 
exuberant,  if  not  extravagant,  admixture  of  symbolism  or  allegorical 
play.  *  Narratives  like  that  under  examination,  have,  therefore,  a  very 
high  psychological  interest,  but  they  can  be  fully  understood  and  appre- 
ciated only,  if  viewed  in  relation  to  the  age  in  which  they  were  written, 
or  to  which  they  point  This  applies  pre-eminently  to  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  revelations,  those  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  authors  of 
these  tales,  living  many  centuries  after  the  events  they  narrate,  and 
imbued  with  the  idea  that  God  personally  appears  to  ffis  messengers 
to  charge  them  with  His  commands,  must  needs  have  believed  that 
Moses  was  above  all  other  men  deemed  worthy  of  receiving  Divine 
revelations ;  and  that  as  his  legation  was  more  momentous  than  that 
of  all  his  successors,  so  the  personal  manifestations  of  Ood  were,  in 
his  case,  more  direct,  more  palpable,  and  more  grandly  communicated, 
than  on  any  previous  or  later  occasion.*  Eager  to  exalt  this  mission, 
they  enlarged  and,  it  may  be,  exaggerated  ttie  notions  of  their  own 
time  with  regard  to  theophanies;  and  their  narratives  are,  therefore, 
the  combined  result  of  conviction  and  of  logical  inference.  Hence  it 
is  futile  in  the  extreme  to  reduce  all  visions  of  the  Bible  to  suggestions 
by  dreams,  as  has  been  attempted  by  Maimonides  and  others.^  Much 
nearer  the  truth  ^e  those  who  refer  ttiem  to  the  working  of  the  ima^a- 
tion,*  a  faculty  which  they  require  even  more  than  superiority  of  mind.* 


stylum  peculiarem  diceodi,  sed  tantum 
pro  eruditione  et  capacitate  prophetae 
catenas  esse  elegantem,  compendio- 
snm,  severum,  nidem,  prolizum  et 
obseurum.  *  Comp.  Ezek.  I;  TV; 

XU;  Zech.  I;  IV;  V;  Dan.  H;  VIL 

•  Comp.  Num.  XIL6^-^;  Exod.XIX. 
10—25;  XX.  18—21.  Yet  the  concep- 
tion that  God  spoke  to  BIoscs  **face  to 
face**,  seems  not  to  have  been  gene- 
rally-or  consistently  entertained;  for 
even  Moses  was  not  permitled  to  see 
God  (Ezod.  XXXm.  20),  and  propheU 
like  him  were  supposed  to  appear  in 
later  times  (Deut  XVID.  15, 18;  comp. 
nrj^a  p.  438,  note  1). 

f  This  opinion  is  denounced  by  Spi- 
noza in*  almost  vehement  terms,  **illi 
sane  garriunt;  nam  nihil  aliudcura- 
verunt  quam  nugM  AristoCelieat  et  sua 


propria  figmenta  ex  Scriptura  eztor- 
qoere;  quo  mihi  quidem  nihil  magis* 
absurdum  videtur*'  (TVact  theoL  poUt 
1. 19). 

•  Spmoxa,  1.  c  f  25,  asserlmui . .  • 
neminem  nisi  imaginationia  ope,  vide- 
licet ope  verborum  aut  imaginum,  Del 
revelata  accepisse;  }41,  quare  aeqnall 
Jure  imaginatioprophetarum,  quatenui 
per  earn  Dei  decreta  revelabantur,  mens 
Dei  etiam  vocari  poterat,  prophetaeque 
mentem  Dei  habuiste  diet  poterant; 
§  43,  possumus  Jam  igitnr  sine  scra- 
pulo  afRrmare,  prophetas  non  nisi  ope 
imaginationis  Dei  revelata  pereepisse, 
hoc  est,  mediantibus  verbis  vel  imagi- 
nibus,  iisque  veris  ant  Imaginariis. 

•  L.  c.  f  25,  adeo  ad  prophetizan- 
dum  non  esse  opus  perfectiore  mente 
sed  vividiore  imaginatloae;  eomp.IL  1« 
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Bnt  this  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  degree  of  their  reliabilitj.  .-^By 
what  laws  of  nature  those  Tisions  happened'*,  observes  Spinoza, '  ^  con- 
fess my  inability  to  decide.  I  might  indeed  say,  like  others,  that  they 
happened  by  the  power  of  God;  but  this  I  should  consider  as  idle 
nonsense;  for  it  would  be  like  attempting  to  explain  the  nature  of 
some  extraordinary  thing  by  a  transcendental  term/*  But  we  must  not 
stop  here ;  we  can,  in.  our  age,  nut  rest  satisfied  with  resignedly  declaring, 
'It  is  not  necessary  that. we  should  know  the  cause  of  the  prophetic 
knowledge;  and  we  have  no  concern  in  fathoming  the  principles  of  the 
Biblical  documents'*:'  by  knowing  that  visions  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  result  of  an  active  imagination,  we  know  their  cause  or  principle,  and 
are  perfectly  enabled  to  estimate  their  value.  We  must  therefore  ques- 
tion the  philosophical  truth  of  the  remark,  ''As  the  prophets  received 
the  revelations  of  God  by  the  help  of  the  imagination,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  they  were  able  to  conceive  many  truths  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  intellect" ;'  imagination,  which  is  by  Spinoza  himself  called  vague 
and  inconstant,^  and  declared  to  be  hardly  fit  to  understand  the  things 
accurately,'  cannot  really  and  in  itself  suggest  higher  truths  than 
calmly  weighing  reason;  and  indeed  the  same  thinker,  perhaps  even 
advancbg  too  far  on  the  other  side,  maintains,  'those  who  desire  to 
learn  from  the  books  of  the  prophets  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  natural 
and  spiritual  things,  are  entirely  in  error'*,*  because  imagination,  with- 
out the  judgment  of  reason,  involves  no  certainty;^  and  he  proves 
elaborately  that  "prophecy  never  made  the  prophets  more  learned,  but 
left  them  in  their  preconceived  opinions,  and  that  we  are,  therefore,  in 
no  way  bound  to  believe  them  in  merely  speculative  matters**;*  that 
the  prophets  were  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  the  phenomena  of  nature; 
"that  they  have  tanght  nothing  peculiar  about  the  Divine  attributes, 
aud  had  very  common  notions  of  God,  to  which  they  adapted  their 
revelations**  :*  but  if  imagination  is  understood  as  a  medium  of  "Divine 
revelations*',  the  argument  is  not  advanced  a  single  step,  as  it  would 
still  move  within  the  sphere  of  the  supernatural,  especially  as  it  is 


t  L.  c  f  44.  s  Ibid, 

s  L.c.f  45.  «  Ibid.  147. 

*  Qui  maxime  imas:inatione  polleni, 
minus  apti  ad  ret  pare  intelligendum, 
I  c.  n.  1. 

*  Qui  igUur  sapientiam  ei  rerum 
naturalium  et  spiritualium  eognitionem 
ex  prophetanim  librit  investi^re  stu- 
dent tota  errant  via,  11.2.      ''  If.  4sqq, 

*  II.  24;  eomp.  §§  25  sqq^  mira  qua- 
darn  praecipitantia  omnes  sibi  perso^^i 


seruni,  prophetas  omnia  quaehumanus 
intellectus  assequi  potest  seivisse  ({  25); 
satis  superque  constat  . . .  prophetas 
ret  quae  soiam  speculalionem  el  quae 
non  caritatem  et  usum  yitae  spectani, 
ignorare  potuisse,  et  revera  ignorar 
vissc  contrariasquc  liabuisse  opinio- 
nes ;  quare  longe  abesi,  at  ab  iis  eogni- 
tio  rerum  naturalium  et  spiritualium 
sit  petenda  (§  52). 
•  Ibid«{31;  comp.  IlL  18. 
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elsewhere  contended  that  the  revelations  pass  hejond  the  reaoh  of 

human  capacity";^®  though  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  aterred  with 
strange  inconsistency,  that  ^e  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  does  not 
teach  sublime  speculations  and  philosophical  truths,  but  merely  the 
simplest  things  which  can  be  understood  by  the  rery  dullest"  ^  ^ 

The  Books  that  are  called  revealed  have,  in  fact,  disclosed  nothing 
that  reason  and  experience  are  unable  to  suggest;  they  contain 
manifold  truths  which  reflecting  minds  of  all  nations  have  concurrently 
discovered ;  they  abound  in  errors  which,  in  many  instancesi  almost 
destroy  the  beneficial  effects  of  their  truths,  and  which  the  continued 
exercise  of  reason  and  of  observation  has  alone  been  able  to  discover 
and  to  correct.  But  even  if  their  human  origin  were  not  abundantly 
disclosed  by  internal  evidence,  if  they  did  not,  by  innumerable  featoiM, 
betray  themselves  as  the  compositions  of  fallible,  imperfectly  informed, 
though  mostly  noble-minded  and  gifted  men,  we  should  not  be  able  to 
accept  them  as  anything  else.  The  writers  indeed  considered  as  realty 
and  fact  what  they  supposed  to  be  possible  or  what  appeared  io  them 
desirable,  because  it  was  a  necessity  of  their  age,  and  was  therefore 
not  likely  to  be  questioned  by  their  contemporaries.  But  they  eould 
not  bo  aware  of  the  incredible  mischief  which  their  pretended  *revela- 
tions"  have  produced.  For  they  professed  to  proclaim  find  truths,  Ho' 
which  nothing  was  to  be  added,  and  fh>m  which  nothing  was  to  be 
taken  off" ;  and  thus  they  fettered  thought  and  research,  and  retarded 
human  progress  in  its  most  important  spheres.  Moreover,  as  their 
words  were  considered  as  the  utterances  of  Divine  wisdom  itself^  every 
opposition  or  even  deviation  was  looked  upon  as  blasphemy  and  erioM 
punishable  by  human  authorities;  heresy  was  no  more  an  error,  but 
open  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  heaven;  and  thus  were  caused 
those  unspeakable  miseries  and  appalling  persecutions,  which  the  mind 
shudders  to  recall,  which  will  for  ever  remain  a  dark  stain  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  race,  and  which  are  unparalleled  even  in  the  annala 
of  pagan  superstition.  Instead  of  directing  man  to  exert  his  own 
faculties,  the  Bible  dictates  to  him  what  he  is  to  consider  as  the  end 
of  all  research  and  knowledge;  it  makes  him  a  passive  recipient  of  truth, 
whereas  he  feels  the  unconquerable  impulse  of  searching  for  it  himself; 
and  instead  of  leaving  to  him  the  triumphs  of  well-employed  reason, 
it  claims  them  entirely  for  a  Being  immeasurably  above  him.  Bevela- 
tion,  therefore,  in  so  far  as  it  coincides  with  reason,  might  work  bene- 
ficently, and  has  fortunately  worked  so  in  a  considerable  degree; 


!•  VU.  10;  comp.  XL  4, 7, 14 ;  XII.  22.  h  L.  c.  XDL  4,  quae  vel  a  quovii 

tardiisimo  poetunt  pereipl, 
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but  it  derogates  materiallj>  from  the  moral  Talne  of  the  actions 
which  it  prompts;  for  actions,  not  performed  from  spontaneity  and 
choice,  bnt  in  obedience  to  an  aatfaoritati?e  command  flrom  a  higher 
power^  not  only  lose  the  noblest  attribute  of  virtue,  but  are  liable 
to  thousandfold  OTasions  and  penrersions;  which  double  danger  is 
effectually  avoided  by  leaving  the  sovereignty  to  reason  itself^  in- 
stead of  delegating  it  to  revelation,  its  temporary  and  imperfect  em- 
bodiment Morality  does  not  deserve  its  name,  unless  it  flows  fi*om 
pure  and  free  motives.  >  Works  of  charity,  benevolence  and  good- will, 
performed  because  they  are  commanded  with  the  promise  of  reward 
and  the  threat  of  punishment,  cease  to  be  meritorious.  In  short,  reve- 
lation, based  upon  a  defective  notion  of  the  Deity,  enslaving  human 
reason  and  slighting  its  strength  and  nobleness,  teaching  the  dangerous 
surrender  of  human  enquiry  in  favour  of  a  supernatural  code,  uigusti- 
fiably  converting  cosmic  or  anthropological  truths  into  theological  dog- 
mas, and  boldly  pronouttdhg,  in  the  name  of  an  invisible  spirit,  as  eternal 
law  what  is  no  more  than  the  emanation  of  human  thought,  and  what, 
therefore,  is  exposed  to  error  and  capable  of  improvement,  depending  on 
the  intellect  of  man  for  all  it  utters,'  and  then  presumptuously  demand- 
ing the  mastery  over  him,  and  hence  fostering  sophistry  and  casuistic 
perversion,  which  are  required  to  harmonise  the  later  advancements  of 
truth  with  its  own  immovable  dicta — the  idea  of  revelation  combines  what- 
ever is  objectionable  and  preposterous  in  positive  religion,  and  manifests 
at  a  glance  its  weakness  and  ^its  fallacy.  The  term  revelation  which,  in  its' 
essence,  precisely  coincides  with  human  knowledge  and  wisdom,  can  there- 
fore fitly  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  and  ought  only  to  be  employed 
conventionally  for  describing  the  traditional  view  of  orthodoxy. 

The  greatest  confusion  is,  however,  created  by  an  indiscriminate  use 
of  that  word  as  well  in  its  dogmatic  or  technical  meaning  as  also  in  a 
figurative  sense  as  merely  synonymous  with  enlightenment  or  the  pro- 
ductions of  genius.  This  may  often  arise  from  indistinctness  of  thought^ 
but  it  is,  we  are  afraid,  not  unfrequently  the  result  of  insincerity  and 
equivocation.  Tet  it  is  highly  objectionable  unfairly  to  attribute  a 
new  notion  to  an  old  term  which  unsuspecting  readers  can  only  under- 
stand in  the  vulgar  sense.  An  honest  mind  will  shun  a  duplicity  designed 
to  conciliate  opposite  views,  but  really  satisfying  neither  the  believer 
nor  the  critic,  and  enveloping  the  most  important  questions  in  misty 
haziness.  How  little  either  religion,  philosophy,  or  history  gains  by 
such  unmanly  and  allegorising  playfulness,  may  be  best  proved  from 
Lessing*s  treatise  on  the  Education  of  the  Human  Bace,  which,  com- 
posed in  the  illusory  form  of  a  fictitious  logic,  in  no  manner  advances 
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tii0  Bubjeei  which  it  endeaToara:t6  elacidaU.  We  ahaU  hriefly  rtritw 
its  leading  ideaa.  'That  which  educatton  doea  for  indifidnala,  rtft- 
lation  worka  for  the  whole  human  race"  (§  f ).  Here  the  tenn  rere^ 
lation  ia  manifestly  employed  in  its  osnal  or  orthodox  acceptation.  But 
we  pass  to  the  following  danae,  ^'Edacation  ia  re?elation  which  la 
imparted  to  indiTidnal  men;  and  rcTelation  ia  education,  which  haa  been 
imparted,  and  is  atill  being  imparted,  to  the  human  race**  (|  2).  In 
what  manner  is  it  '^till  being  imparted**?  Theologians  are  agreed  that 
rcTolation,  in  its  dogmatic  meaning,  has  completely  ceaaed  many  oen* 
tories  ago ;  nor  is  education  a  aupematural  disclosure  conToyed  itma 
beings  of  a  superior  species  or  order  to  those  whom  they  educate. 
BeTelation  must,  then,  in  that  clause,  not  be  taken  in  ita  traditional, 
but  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  aa  increase  of  knowledge  or  wisdom.  In 
what  mazes  of  perplexity  are  we  thus  intricated !  In  reading  the  eaaay, 
we  must  be  on  our  guard  wherever  the  word  revelation  occura,  andiry 
whether  the  one  meaning  or  the  other  suits  the  context;  the  term  ia 
therefore  an  indistinct  hieroglyphic  to  be  modified  and  interpreled  at 
pleasure. —  'Question  conveys  to  man  nothing  which  he  might  not 
learn  from  his  own  mind;  it  conveys  it  to  him  only  more  rapidly  and 
more  easily.  Just  so  revelation  conveys  to  the  human  race  nothing 
that  human  reason,  left  to  its  own  resources,  would  not  also  discover, 
only  it  conveyed  and  conveys  to  him  the  most  important  of  theae  tmtha 
earlier**  (§  4).  ^  Can  the  confusion  go  fiarther?  That  'Revelation**  which 
teaches  nothing  except  the  suggestions  of  human  reason,  is  not  the 
revelation  of  orthodoxy  which  Is  beyond  human  reaaon  and  often  oppoaed 
to  it;  for  orthodox  faith  acknowledges  the  principle,  ''I  believe  it^  be- 
cause it  is  absurd*','  and  it  insists  upon  the  reality  of  all  Biblical  mira- 
cles, which  are  absolutely  contradicted  by  human  reaaon.  Tet  that 
revelation  is  aaaerted  to  teach  certain  truths  "earlier**.  Then  it  ia,  after 
all,  eome  supernatural  communication  which  anticipates  the  operation 
of  human  reaaon.'  This  notion  of  revelation  is  entirely  novel,  and  haa 
little  in  common  with  the  dogmatic  definition  of  the  term;  for  accord- 
ing to  the  former,  it  merely  acceleratea  the  diacoveriea  of  man*a  intel- 
lect, while  according  to  the  latter,  it  unfolda  new  tmtha  utterly  un- 
attainable by  unaided  reaaon.^  So  then,  to  complete  the  chaos,  we 
have  a  third  definition  of  revelation  more  vague  than  either  the  tra- 

1  Similarly  Kant  (I.  c.  p.  2^)  re-  '  Credo  quia  abturdan  est 

marks   that    "a   religion    might    be  >  Comp.  ff  70—72,  70. 

at  once  natural  and  revealed";    for  «  In  a  laler  part  of  the  essay  (f  77), 

tbongh  indeed  attainable  by  human  the  anlhor  asserU  Indeed,  with  Mifll« 

reason,  it  might  be  taught  earlier  or  cientditUnctnets,  that  revelation  "lead* 

more  eompletely  by  rcvelaliott.  man  to  better  notions  of  ttie  attribulcs 


diiioiial^^or  {he  fignrati?e  .acceptation^  for  wc  may  ask,  whicli  ard 
^6  more  importanitnitha^  which  '^▼elatioii*'  communicates  to  men 
^^arlier*?f  and  would  nations  and  tribes,  not  Cavoored  with  these  re?e- 
lations,  airire  of  themsel?es  at  the  same  tmths  in  the  course  of  time? 
Orthodoxy  Attributes  to  rerelation  the  disclosure  of  all  truths  necessary 
to  "make  wise  unto  sai?ation%  and  ^profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof, 
for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness'* ;  ^  and  it  contends  that 
these  truths  can  on  no  account  be  derived  from  any  source  except  the 
revealed  or  inspired  books.  Inaccuracy  so  wavering  and  so  shifting 
necessarily  engenders  the  grossest  fUlades ;  and  indeed  Lessing  thence- 
forth mainly  develops  the  vulgar'  and  absolutely  unhistorical  view  of 
the  progress  of  human  civilisation.  "God  has  eeen  fit  to  keep  a  certain 
order  in  His  revelation,  and  to  remain  within  certain  limits**  ($  5). 
He  furnished  the  first  man  with  the  notion  of  one  universal  Creator; 
but  man,  then  left  to  his  own  reason,  soon  misunderstood  that  notion, 
and  divided,  the  one  Infinite  Ood  into  many  finite  things,  each  with 
peculiar  attributes;  and  this  was  the  origin  of  polytheism  or  idolatry; 
*and  who  knows,  how  many  millions  of  years  human  reason  would  have 
strayed  on  these  false  paths,  although  some  individuals  everywhere 
and  at  all  times  were  aware  of  their  being  false  paths,  if  it  had  not 
pleased  God  to  give  human  reason  a  better  direction  by  a  newimpnlse'*? — 
namely  by  singling  out  the  Israelites  for  His  immediate  care  and  gui- 
dance, in  order  to  efilBct,  through  them,  the  education  of  mankind 
(§§  5—9,  18).  The  sentences  quoted  contain  all  the  current  elements 
of  error  and  perversity.  They  are  as  unphilosophical  as  any  other 
system  of  orthodox  theology.  God  is  suddenly  introduced  as  a  real 
deus  ex  maeh'ma,  whenever  the  author  sees  no  other  means  of  helping 
him  out  of  historical  difficulties.  How  has  this  working' of  God  or  the 
whole  process  of  education  attributed  to  Him  been  arrived  at?  Exclu- 
sively through  the  Books  which  are  supposed  to  contain  "revelation.*' 
But  no  proof  of  the  reality  or  possibility  of  a  revelation  has  ever  suc- 
ceeded. We  move,  therefore,  in  a  narrow  circle  which  entirely  shuts 
out  the  exercise  of  logical  deduction.  The  first  man,  it  is  asserted, 
^  was  furnished  with  a  correct  notion  of  the  indivisible  unity  of  God. 
This  is  against  all  psychological  and  historical  probability.'  We  know 
that,  for  many  ages,  religion  consisted  in  the  deification  of  nature  by 
untutored  generations  awed  by  her  powers  because  unable  to  compre- 


of  the  Deity,  of  our  own  nature,  and  >  2  Tim.  IIL  15, 16. 

of  our  relation  to  God,  at  which  ho-  *  Comp.^nif0i,Natufgefehichteder 

man  reason  would,  of  itself,    never  Sage,   L  275;    see  also  SaalsckQtz, 

have  arrived."  Archaeol.  II.  380—392. 
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liend  her  laws;  and  we  are  certain  that  many  ages  passed  by  befnre 
the  abstract  idea  ^f  one  all-comprising  God  was  conceiTOd  and  main- 
tained. The  conrse  of  deTolopment  waSyiherefore,  exactly  the  reverse 
of  that  stated ;  for  how  is  it  possible  that  the  aberrations  of  polytheism 
and  idolatry  should  have  taken  so  deep  roots  all  over  the  globe,  if  the 
knowledge  of  one  God  had  once  been  known,  especially  as  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  ^some  individuals  everywhere  and  at  all  times  were  aware 
of  their  being  false  paths*'?  Surely,  if  revelation,  as  was  before  asserted, 
imparts  nothing  but  what  human  reason  is  by  itself  able  to  discover, 
and  i^  moreover,  the  notion  of  one  Deity  had  once  been  revealed  to 
man  and  was  thus  stamped  as  a  truth  consonant  with  his  reason  and 
attainable  by  its  efforts,  he  could  not  so  utterly  have  lost  it,  as  to 
require  ^miUions^of  years'*  to  return  to  it  anew.  —  And  as  Lessing  was, 
by  the  unwarranted  use  of  the  term  revelation,  misled  to  absurdities 
unworthy  of  his  acumen  and  philosophical  genius,  and  elaborately 
carried  out  through  a  lengthy  chain  of  biassed  reasoning,  in  which 
Biblical  history,  allegory,  and  reflection  are  fanciftiUy  mingled;  so  the 
same  mistakes  were  repeated  and  aggravated  by  men  determined  not  to 
pass  beyond  certain  self-imposed  boundaries,  especially  if  they  were 
disinclined  to  attach  weight  to  the  lessons  of  history  and  to  the  methods  of 
philosophic  thought — A  similar  obscurity  is  caused  by  Spinoza's 
terminology,  which  renders  an  exact  appreciation  of  his  views  extremely 
difScult;  he  speaks  of  the  ''commands  of  God"  (jussa  Dei)  and  the 
*Divine  Law"  (lex  divina), '  but  is  far  from  attributing  to  these  terms 
their  traditional  sense;  Hhe  means  required  by  the  end  of  all  human 
actions,  that  is,  by  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  may,  in  as  much 
as  the  idea  of  Him  is  in  us,  be  called  commands  of  God,  because  they 
have  been  prescribed  to  us  as  it  were  by  God  Himself  in  so  fiur  as  He 
exists  in  our  minds;  and  the  mode  of  living  which  has  that  aim  in  view, 
can  very  well  be  called  the  Divine  Law."  We  believe,  certainly  not  *very 
well",  but  to  the  serious  detriment  of  clearness  in  the  most  important 
questions;  the  Divine  laws  and  commands,  as  the  Bible  understands 
them,  are  not  those  which  flow  from  our  Divine  reason,  but  those  which 
a  power  above  and  distinct  from  our  reason  has  procldmed.^   Even 


'  Tract  theol.  polit  IV.  13. 

*  Comp.  ibid.  §S  9, 17  (l<?fct  huma- 
nac  ex  repelatiane  or  lummepropheUco 
sancitae) ;  V.  3 ;  XIL  1 8  sqq.  \  and  yet  he 
observes,  tribos  itaque  de  eaosis  Scrip- 
tura  vcrbumDel  appeilatur.nempe  quia 
vcram  docet  religipoem,  ei^us  Dcus 
aeiemus  est  auctor  (L  c.  {23).  A  very 
striking  instance  of  this  quetltonable 


ambi^ity  is  in  XV.  24,  where  Spinoxa, 
according  to  his  acceptation  of  the  term 
iheaiogy,  finds  the  most  perfect  agree- 
ment between  the  latter  and  reason, 
while  he  had  immediately  before  enu- 
merated various  instances  of  direct 
contradiction  between  Scripture  and 

reason  (1.  e.f§  l^^-)-    . 
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iritli  respect .16  the  notion  of  God  he  oontinaea  the.  same  ambigaxfy; 
he  obserTos^^on  tiie  one  hand,  that  God  *caa  be  .called  £ing,  LawgiTer» 
jnst^  merdfial  and  the  like  only  in  adaptation  to  ihe  imperfect  capacity 
of  the  people  and  flrom  defectiTe  reasoning,  since  all  those  attribntes 
i^pertain  to  hi|man..natare  only  and  mast  altogether  be  kept  remoTOd 
from  the  Divine  aatnre" ;  *  but  he  maintains,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
'^od  acts  accordipg  to  the  necessity  of  ffis  natore  and  perfection,  and 
directs  all  things,  that,  in  fact,  flUs  decrees  and  Tolitions  are  eternal 
truths  and  e?er  inrolTO  necessity** :  the  impersonal  character  of  the 
Deity  conveyed  irith  sufficient  clearness  in  the  first  remark,  is  almost 
hidden  in  the  second  and  will  be  detected  by  those  only  who  ixt 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  philosopher's  system. 

It  may  be  inttruciive,  and  will  help  to  elucidate  our  remarks,  if  we  briefly 
characterise  Lestmg  as  theologian.  For  this  purpose  we  begin  with  a  short 
outline  of  the  treatise,  to  which  we  have  above  referred. 

God  announced  Himself  to  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  **as  the  God  of  thehr  an- 
cestors'*, whom  they  had  entirely  forgotten  in  bondage;  He  proved  by  His 
miracles  that  He  is  mightier  than  any  other  god ;  and  He  thus  accustomed  the 
Hebrews  to  believe  in  we  God  (§S  10—13).  But  as  He  found  that  they  were 
not  yet  capable  of  fathoming  His  true  and  transcendental  nature.  He  limited  His 
instruction  to  the  reward  and  punishment  of  this  life,  and  did  not  reveal  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  or  a  future  existence;  He  confirmed  the  'Divine  origin" 
of  the  Old  Testament  by  miracles  and  prophecies;  and  sent  Moses  as  His 
messenger  (If  15—33).  But  when,  during  the  exile,  the  Israelites  eame  into 
contact  with  the  wise  Persians,  they  purified  and  enlarged  their  revealed  notions 
of  God;  "revelation  had  before  guided  their  reason;  now  reason  suddenly 
illumined  their  revelation**  (§§  35,  36);  they  recognised  God  not  as  the  greatest 
of  all  national  deities,  but  as  the  only  and  exclusive  God;  like  the  Persians, 
they  insisted  on  His  incorporeality;  their  religion,  therefore,  'Hhough  still  far 
beneath  pure  Sabaeism**,  found  favour  with  Cyrus  who  restored  them  to  their 
country  (§§  37—40).  Thenceforward,  tlioy  remained  faithful  to  Jehovah,  attri- 
buted to  Him  alone,  and  not,  as  before,  to  the  other  gods  also,  the  power  of 
performing  miracles  and  inspiring  prophets ;  and  became  more  fully  acquainted 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which,  however,  because  not 
distinctly  taught  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  was  never  received  by  the  whole 
people,  but  only  by  some  sects  (§§  41—46).  In  fact,  the  Old  Testament,  both 
as  regards  the  teaching  and  the  style,  **has  all  the  good  characteristics  of  an 
elementary  text-book  both  for  children  and  a  childish  nation**  (**a]le  gute  Eigen- 
schaflen  eines  Elementariiuchs  sowohl  fur  Kinder  als  (Qr  ein  kindisches  Volk**, 
§§  47 — 50).  But  this  elementary  book  could  not,  without  great  ii^ury  to  the 
Intelligence  and  character  of  the  people,  be  left  longer  in  their  hands  as  the 
source  of  their  instruction ;  they  had  arrived  at  that  stage  of  maturity  when 
another  guide  was  indispensable;  *Hhe  child  had  become  a  boy**,  and  a  "better 
pedagogue**  appeared  in  the  person  of  Christ  (§$  51 — 54).  He  tried  especially 
to  give  to  his  followers  a  nobler  motive  for  Uieir  actions,  and  he,  therefore, 
"became  the  first  trustworthy  and  practical  teacher  of  the  immortality  of  the 

'  I  L.  c  IV.  30,  37. 
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tonl"  (H  55—41}.  The  ■poitle*  diflUied  fir  and  wid«  thi*  doctrine  of  theii- 
muter  (I  61) ;  they  blended  U  indeed  wilb  other  teneU  "the  truth  of  which 
1*M  leaf  telf-evident,  ud  Ihcbenefll  of  which  leM  coiwiderabte";  bnl  even 
b;  Ihete  doetrinee  the;  ^ve  k  new  impnlie  to  hnnun  reaion  (|  63);  for  the 
writiogi  oftheNewTetlaiaenlprovedlobe,  tud  itiU  are,  the  leeond  and  better 
ctemenlar;  text-book  tor  the  homau  race  ({  64);  It  waa  moit  ewential  that 
ererr  nation  (hoold,  for  a  certain  time,  coniider  this  iMok  at  the  mm  ^at  uiira 
of  all  witdoRi  (9  67),  and  eapedally  ttial  it  tbonld  not  be  laid  ailde  too  aoon 
({  68);  it  ahonld  rather  bestadied  a^ain  more  eloielj;  for  It  ma;  poctibl j  eon- 
tain  the  rerelatioD  of  Iruthi  hinted  at  in  obaenre  allniiaua,  and  not  yet  qnite 
intelli^blc  to  reason,  aa,  for  inriancc,  the  trinity,  original  ain,  and  other  doc- 
trine*, about  which  It  ii  profitable  both  for  the  improvenienl  of  onr  inldleeti 
and  oarheartt  earnestly  to  ipecnlate  ({{69 — S4).  Foriti*  the  end  of  the  Divine 
education  of  the  human  race,  to  lead  man  to  the  practice  of  every  virtne,  wllh- 
out  the  expectation  of  future  rewards,  and  to  render  him  contented  with  the 
better  recompense  of  bis  own  mind  (|  85)-  "Hie  time  of  a  ntm  mU  tUntal 
fftupel  will  certainly  airive",  as  it  hat  been  promised  even  in  the  elementary 
book!  of  the  Kew  Testament  ({  86),  and  as  It  was  proclaimed  "by  some  enthn- 
■iaitt  of  the  thirteenth  and  fonrteenth  eenlniy",  who  spoke  of  a  Ihrt^old  age  of 
Ike  world,  and  declared  that  the  New  Covenant  must  In  doe  time  become  anti- 
qyated,  just  as  the  Old  one  hat  already  become  to  (H  87,  88);  Ihough  their 
impatient  hopes  were  premature,  and  therefore  deterred  the  name  of  fanelet; 
for  the  third  age  requires  wun  trained  by  Ions'  preparation  and  perfect  enlipbl- 
'enment  (fj  89,  90).  Providence  advances  by  imperceptible  steps,  whieh  man 
most  appreciate  if  he  is  to  preserve  hit  faith  in  the  progrest  of  mankind.  Every 
individual  has  to  accomplish  the  path  on  which  the  whole  race  arrives  to  its 
pcrfeelioii  (}}  91 — 93);  and  how  is  he  to  perform  the  tatkf  that  la,  how  is  he 
tocombiueinhiroselfthe  wisdom  of  the  Mrwo^es  of  the  woiid((i(pra  1186— 
88)r  He  passes —  so  leaches  Lessing  gravely  —  through  a  kind  of  metempsy- 
choait,  he  exists  three  limes  on  earth,  and  resumes  during  each  succcstive  re- 
^ipearance  his  work  of  progresi  where  be  had  left  it  at  his  previous  demise 
(H8*-100)!t 

So  then  the  great  man,  commencing  with  indistinctness,  finished  with  idle 
■nysttcitm.  Indeed  a  powerful  warning  for  all,  to  shun  every  vagneneaa  of 
thought,  and  every,  even  the  slightest,  perversion  or  disregard  of  rtsaoni 
Lessing  add*  to  the  confusion  by  some  equivocal  remark*  in  the  preface  to  the 
treatise,  "Why  thonld  we  not  be  content  to  trace  in  potilive  religiont  simply 
the  method,  by  which  human  reason  everywhere  and  exclusively  was  able  to 
develop  itself  and  it  destined  still  further  to  advance,  rather  than  amile  or  be 
angrj'  at  any  one  of  llioie  systems  f  It  would  almott  appear  tnta  thlt  otMcr- 
vaiion  as  if  the  author  intended  to  offer  no  more  than  a  plain  historical  deduc- 
tion, whereas  the  essay  Itself,  though  in  lit  main  pointt  borrowed  firom  Epiphany, 
Tertulliau  and  others  without  any  acknowledgment  of  tike  soureea,*  endeavoitr* 
to  prove  a  tlicological  and  individual  theory  and  expresses  peculiar  vievrs  not 

1  h  it  the  opinion  of  J.  W.  Loebell  likewise  Gtikrmer,  Letting's  Enieh: 

also  thai  the  treatise  we  have  analyted  nng  de«  Hentchengesehleehtt  krilitcb 

hat  "a  Christian  and  even  an  apolo-  und  philosophlsch  erSrIeil 

gctic  tendency"  (C.  E,  Leasing,  aus  •  Cotnp,  Rilttr,  Lessing't  philos.  u. 

Bonner  Voriesnngcn,  1865,  p.  140);  Iheol.  Gmnds&Ue,  pp.  38, 311. 
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in  harmony  with  the  Bible,  characterising-,  Cor  initance,  llii'  writings  of  tbeNew 
I^alMnent  m  "the  aecoEd  knd  betta  demeaCMj  test-book"  ■dapted  (d  baj- 
lUHtd,  uii  lo  be  ■□peracded  «■  antiqntled,  in  the  third  age,  hj  another  code 
mote  laiuble  (o  matured  manhood.  We  are  juatifled  in  coniidcrinf  thia  Uat 
opinion  aa  Leaiing'a  tnie  conviction ;  for  ire  are  told  by  Fr.  U.  Jacobi  that,  when 
he  vfeiled  Urn  at  WolfenbiiKel  in  1780,  the  uroe  year  in  which  the  Irealiie 
under  diacnation  vaa  written,  and  expected  lo  find  him  a  perfect  theitt,  he  wa«, 
in  the  very  ftisl  tntenriew,  inrpriied  by  Leating-'t  nnreaerred  confcHion  that  "if 
he  were  to  name. himaeU  after  any  philoaopher,  he  would  call  himtelf  aSpi- 
nozitt;  that  Cr  soJ  nSr  waa  hit  motto,  and  that  he  deaired  no  free  will"  —  a 
confetiion  which  Jacobi  adds,  he  repeated  In  aevei«l  •acceedingeouver*ationa.> 
Hence  the  introdnclory  remariii  to  hi*  comineiJti  an  Ihe  tamona  eztracta  from 
the  "Wolfenbflltel  Fra^menti",  are  deficient  in  deciiion  and  directneat;  Ihey 
are  indeed  ao  equivocal  and  admit  lo  decidedly  Ihe  poaaibility  of  an  orthodox 
interpretation  (hat  many  of  the  most  distingnithed  proleilant  divines  expresacd 
their  atteni  and  obligation.  He  proceeded,  with  regard  to  Ibete  Fragments,  ae 
eaatioutly,  or  rather  lo  artfully,  Ihat  although  (liey  are  known  to  be  the  pro- 
dndions.of  Hermann  Samuel  Reimarus,  with  whom  he  had  been  personally 
acquainted  at  Hamburgii,  and  from  whose  daoghteis  (Johanna  el  Elisa)  he  had 
obtained  Ihe  manuscript  or  the  peimiition  to  copy  it,*  he  published  them  as 
Ihe  work  of  some  unknown  writer,  pretended  lo  have  found  them  in  the  library 
of  Wolfenbiitlet,  and  declared  "they  had  for  a  long  time  covertly  circulated  In 
lower  Saxony,  had  passed  from  one  province  to  another,  and  ma<le  in  secret 
more  proselytes  than  it  would  win  in  Ihe  face  of  an  opposing  world."  In  order 
lo  mystify  Ihe  public  itill  more  completely  and  lo  remove  every  possible  trace 
of  discovery,  he  not  only,  by  a  pretended  conjecture,  atlribuled  the  authorship 
to  J.  L.  Schmidt,  Ibe  heretical  translator  of  Wertheim's  Bible,*  but  he  accom- 
panied each  fragment  with  apologetic*  remarks  and  refutations  *'iuch  aa  could 
beexpected  from  a  good  ChrisUuri  who  is  no  professed  theologian";'  andinlhns 
lending  Ihe  weight  of  his  authority  lo  support  the  errors  which  his  whole  life 
was  avowedly  dcvolcd  to  oppose,  he  cannot  be  said  lo  bave  acted  eilber  with 
manly  candour  or  wilh  far-sighted  wisdom.  But  hu  generally  avoided  a  clear 
expression  of  his  opinions.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,'  which  he  later,  one 
by  one,  defended  against  his  opponent  Gocze  with  Ihe  whole  power  and  vehe- 


>  See  Fr.  B.  Jaeobi,  Werke  IV.  i. 
pp.  ii.iqq.,  l^tqq.,  %%Mqq,\  comp.  Re- 
marks on  Leasing  and  his  wHtingi,  in 
Goeschen's  edition,  vol.  X.  p.  35S ;  and 
thefrsgrnentofLesiing's  treatise,  'Van 
der  ^irklichkeil  der  Dinge  ausscr 
GoU",  also  "Das  Christenlhum  dcrVer- 
nunfl";  eomp.J7.£iV(«r,  CberLcssing's 
philosophische  und  religjfiic  Grund- 
titze  (aus  denGeitingerSlodicn,  181T), 
who,  however,  toppotes  that  Letting 
did  not  understand  the  teaching  of 
Spinoza  (pp.  5  tqq.),  and  attempts  to 
letten  the  polntt  of  similarity  between 
both  Uiinkere  (pp.  8— I9i  comp.pp.m 


— IS,  61—53,  55  (^0-  Signiflcaiit 
also  arc  Ihe  words  which,  in  his 
"Kalhan",  Lvssingpnis  into  thcmaulh 
of  the  judge  lo  whom  the  dispute  of 
the  three  brothers  and  tlieir  tlm:e  rings 
was  referred:  "Eure  Ringe  sind  allc 
dreinichtecht;  der  cclilc  Ring  vcnnnlh- 
lich  ging  verloren"  (act  III,  scene  7). 

>  See  D.F.Slratut.  U.S.  Reimarus 
und  seine  Scbutischrin  fur  die  ver- 
nunfUgenVcri!lirerCotlcs,Lvipiigt662, 
pp.  13—20. 

»  Works,  IX.  p.  40. 

•  SeeWorks,lX.pp.3&3,39'liCump. 
p.  242.  »  Works,  IX.  pp.  48. 49. 
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mence  of  his  dialectic  ingenuity,  he  employs  arguments  hardly  befitting  a 
Spinozist  who  takes  for  his  guiding  principle  h  ual  mr,  and  who  renounces 
his  free  will,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word.  The  sceptical  fragments,  he 
says,  might  be  met  with  many  answers;  but  even  if  they  should  perplex  the 
learned  theologian,  they  cannot  embarrass  the  Christian,  for  whom  '^Christianity 
exists,  which  he  feeis  to  be  true,  and  in  which  he  feels  himself  happy  —  in 
short  the  letter  is  not  the  spirit,  and  the  Bible  is  not  religion.'*  What  idea  do 
these  words,  apparently  so  enlightened,  convey  to  an  unsuspecting  readerT 
They  can  only  mean  that,  though  many  doctrines  of  the  Bible  cannot  be 
prtwed,  they  are  nevertheless  true;  and  hence  it  would  follow  that  they  are 
so  natural  and  so  entirely  consonant  with  human  reason  and  experience, 
that  men  will  ever  acknowledge  them,  even  if  the  authority  of  Scripture 
were  set  aside  or  declared  to  be  not  final  —  a  fallacy  which  has  recurred  in 
innumerable  forms,  and  is  still  repeated  at  the  present  day.^  But  so  am- 
bfguous  and  indefinite  are  Lessing*s  remarks  on  this  point,  tiiat  it  is  difficult 
to  discover  his  exact  view.  Hence  he  ventures  the  following  observations. 
*The  Bible  obviously  contains  more  than  what  immediately  belongs  to 
religion,  and  it  is  a  more  conjecture  to  assert  that,  in  the  additional  parts,  it 
must  be  equally  infallible  . . .  Christianity  existed  before  the  evangelists  and 
apostles  had  commenced  to  write ; . . .  therefore,  though  all  they  wrote  might 
again  be  lost,  the  religion  they  taught  would  yet  remain.  The  Christian 
religion  is  not  true  because  the  evangelists  and  the  apostles  taught  it;  but  they 
taught  it  because  it  is  true;  the  written  traditions  must  be  explained  fipom  their 
internal  truth ;  and  religion,  if  it  has  no  internal  truth,  cannot  derive  it  from 
any  number  of  written  traditions.*' >  We  ask,  in  hopeless  bewilderment,  are 
these  views  orthodox,  or  are  they  sceptical?  They 'sound  so  much  like  a  defence 
of  faith  tliat  their  rationalism  pales  away  Into  mere  phraseology;  and  yet  they 
seem  so  insinuating  to  rationalism,  that  faith  withdraws  in  mistrust.  Orthodoxy 
and  scepticism  might,  with  equal  Justice,  claim  the  sentence  triumphantly,  "even 
if  all  that  the  evangelists  and  apostles  wrote  were  lost  again,  the  religion  they 
taught  would  yet  remain";  for  orthodoxy  might  interpret  It  as  a  confession  that 
the  revealed  tniths  can  never  be  lost  in  all  eternity,  even  if  the  revealed  books 
should  cease  to  exist  or  to  be  acknowledged;  while  scepticism  mig^t  discover 
in  it  the  admission  that  as  human  reason  acted  in  conformity  with  its  own 
dictates  before  any  religious  books  were  diffused,  so  it  does  not  require  them 
now  that  they  exist,  nor  would  it  miss  them  if  they  disappeared.  —  But  we 
shall  not  pursue  any  farther  the  tergiversations,  of  which  Lessing*s  polemical 
writings  on  theology'  are  replete,  and  which  we  have  noticed  at  such  length 
only  because  tlie  high  respect  which  Lessing  deservedly  enjoys  as  a  critic  In 
matters  of  art,  has  misled  many  to  attribute  to  him  the  same  authority  as  a 
critic  in  matters  of  theology.  Though  he  is  infinitely  superior  to  his  opponent 
Goeze  in  dexterity  of  controversial  argumentation  and  force  of  pointed  satire, 
he  is  much  inferior  to  him  in  consistency  and  simplicity,  and  we  must  add,  In 
truthfulness ;  he  appears  to  stand  to  him  almost  in  the  relation  of  the  wolf  and 
the  lamb  in  that  fable  on  which  he  has  so  beaotifully  and  so  appositely  com- 
mented.^ But  would  he  have  been  so  evasive  in  his  reasoning.  If  be  had  lived 
nearly  a  century  later? 


1  See  hi/ra  sub  Inspiration. 
'  Woriu,  IX.  p.  49. 


»  Woriis,  X.  pp.  1—134,  399—425. 
*  Many  calm  enquirers  have,  there- 
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5.  Inspiration. 
It  wonld  be  needless,  after  the  preceding  remarks,  to  characterise 
ininately  the  term  inspiration.  Those  who,  in  oar  age,  persist  In  regard- 
ing it  as  a  suggestion  fi*om  some  superhuman  source,  thereby  forfeit 
the  right  of  spealdng  in  matters  of  historical  research.  ^  Inspiration  is 
in  reality  nothing  but  intellectual  or  moral  elevation  of  man  himself 
striying  to  rise  to  the  utmost  greatness  and  purity  of  his  nature ;  there- 
fore the  wojrd,  if  employed  at  all,  may  with  equal  propriety  be  applied 
to  the  ean^est  and  noble  effusion  of  any  gifted  mind.  The  point  has 
indeed  been  yirtually  surrendered  even  by  orthodox  divines.  "A  doctrine 
of  inspiration**,  observes  Tholuck,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  exposition 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,'  "which  assumes  uniform  correctness 
of  the  words  of  Scripture  cannot  be  accepted  in  accordance  with  the 
results  here  obtained.'*  ''The  treatment  of  the  Bible  according  to  the 
theory,  of  literal  inspiration*',  says  DOllinger,'  *would  render  every 
theology  impossible*' ;  and  Stanley  writes,  Hhis  'doctrine  of  literal  in- 
spiration can  henceforth  no  more  be  imposed  on  the  English  Church."^ 
If  there  is  a  difference  between  the  so-called  ''inspired**  books  of  the 
Bible  and  "profane**  works,  it  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
Scriptural  canon  includes,  on  the  whole,  such  writings  only  as  are 
either  directly  designed  to  elucidate  religious  doctrines,  or  are  at  least 
composed  from  a  spiritual  or  theocratic  point  of  view,  and  therefore 
may  be  considered  in  the  light  of  religious  text-books.  But  the  Hebrew 
canon  represents  very  imperfectly  the  wealth  of  the  literature  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews;*  for  its  compilers,  pursuing  a  special  object,  nar- 
rowed the  scope  of  the  collection  to  one  particular  class  of  writiugs,* 


fore,  commenced  to  question  the  justice 
of  Lessing's  unsparing  severity  towards 
Goeze,  and  could  not  but  point  out 
his  inconsistency,  if  not  his  duplicity ; 
comp.  RoepCt  Joh.  Melch.  Goeze,  einc 
Rettung;  EmsiKOpke,  Studien  zuLes- 
sing*8  Nathan,  p.  22  (**Goeze  war  es 
heiliger  Ernst  uni  die  Orthodoxie,  cr 
vertheidigle  dieselbe  gegen  eine  ncue 
Well-  und  Lebensanschauung  . . .  mit 
ehrlichen  Waffen  und  glauhenstreuem 
Emste);  Carl  G.  W.  Schiller,  Lessing 
im  Fragmcntenstreit,  1865;  comp.  how- 
ever, Sckwarz,  Lessing  als  Theologe 
dargestcllt;  Aug.  Boden,  Lessing  und 
Goeze;  Loebell  L  c.  pp.  122— 131  (who 
observes  with  partiality,  that  Goeze 
"became  notorious  and  proverbial  as 


the  type  of  a  narrow,  haughty  and  con- 
tentious faith  according  to  the  letter**). 
I  On  the  received  notion  of  inspi- 
ration f^QcDeWelU,  Dogmatik,  lL§§2Ca 
and  b.  '  Erstc  Beilage  zum  Com- 

mentar  des  Hebraerbriefs,  §§  56,  57. 

>The  Church  and  the  Churches,  p.  162. 

4  Stanley,  The  Bible,  its  Form  and 
its  Substance,  p.  XVII;  comp.  also 
J,  Hannah,  The  Relation  between  the 
Divine  and  Human  Elements  in  Holy 
Scripture,  in  the  notes  to  which  work 
the  literature  of  the  subject  will  be 
found  in  solficient  completeness. 

*  On  the  lost  works  see  Comm.  on 
Genes,  p.  85. 

•  Comp.  Spinoza,  Tr.  theol.  pol.  X. 
43,  Ex  quibus  facile  colligimus  ante 
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thoagh  they  were  not  quite  consistent  in  their  plan,  for  they  admitted 
several  portions  entirely  'profane''  in  tendency,  as  the  erotic  ''Song 
of  Solomon''  and  the  worldly  forty-fifbh  Psalm.  ^   Hence  it  follows,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  Hebrew  literatnre  was  at  once  more  Taried  and  less 
soTere  as  woald  appear  fi*om  the  Hebrew  canon;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  works  allowed  to  form  a  part  of  the  collection  possess, 
even  in  doctrinal  matters,  no  higher  authority  than  they  deserve  on  a 
critical  examination  of  their  contents.    But  in  this  respect  we  observe 
two  different  stages.    Some  admit  historical  errors  and  internal  die- 
crepancies  in  the  Bible,  and  hence  refuse  to  accept  the  facts  and  iuirr«- 
ixoes  which  it  contains,  yet  they  maintain  the  immutable  and  eternal 
truth  of  the  Biblical  doctrines  and  dogmas,  and  look  upon  them  as  in- 
dispensable and  all-sufficient  for  happiness,  wisdom,  and  salvation; 
they  attribute,  therefore,  to  the  Bible  still  a  Divine  or  supernatural 
origin,  and  declare  that  the  doctrines,  and  not  the  facts,  were  the  end 
of  revelation.    Others  again  believe  that  th,e  manifest  historical  errors 
of  the  Bible  indeed  compel  us  to  ascribe  to  it  an  ordinary  human  author- 
ship; but  they  nevertheless  hold  or  would  seem  to  hold  that  the  spi- 
ritual and  religious  views  laid  down  in  the  Scriptures,  are  the  highest 
and  purest  at  which  human  reason  is  able  to  arrive  in  its  search  after 
truth,  and  that  they  must,  therefore,  be  for  ever  adhered  to  as  the 
standard  of  faith.  We  do  not  know  which  of  the  two  views  deserves  the 
palm  of  inconsistency.    If  one  part  of  a  book,  however  subordinate 
that  part  is  supposed  to  be,  abounds  with  errors,  the  book  is  not  in- 
fallible,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  Divine;  but  it  is  an  un- 
founded assumption  that  the  portions  of  the  Bible  which  contain  narra- 
tives are  unessential ;  it  is  a  misconception  of  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures, 
to  regard,  for  instance,  the  account  of  the  Creation,  of  the  Flood|  or 
the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  as  collateral  or  indiffe- 
rent; the  Bible  itself  makes  no  distinction  between  important  and  un- 
important parts;  it  insists,  on  the  contrary,  that  no  single  word  ought 
to  be  added  or  taken  away;*  either  the  whole  of  the  Bible  is  Divine 
or  the  whole  is  not  Divine;  any  intermediate  opinion  is  a  feeble  and 


lempus  litchabaeoruni  nullum  csiio- 
nem  stcronim  libronimfutstcsed  hos 
quosjam  habcmus,  aPbarisaeis  tecundi 
tcmpli  • . .  prae  rouUis  aliis  selectot 
esse  et  ex  solo  eonim  dccrvto  receptos. 
1  The  typical  acccptatious  of  bride- 
groom and  liridc  as  Christ  and  the 
Church,  are  vain  and  hopeless  attempts 
to   bring  those    productions   within 


the  pale  of  spiritual  teaching;  on  the 
"Song  of  Solomon"  see,  besides  many 
works  of  continental  critics  which  it  is 
unnecessary  here  to  enumerate,  the  ex- 
cellent treatise  of  IF.  HoMghUm^  An 
Essay  on  the  Canticles,  1865;  cottip. 
also  Gihsburg^  the  Song  of  Songs,  Iq. 
troduction. 
i  Comp.  Deut  IV.  2. 
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vnanUing  compromise,  whether  ariiiog  from  insineeritT  or  from  a 
oonrietion  too  timfd  to  fbllow  out  its  own  eoneequeoces.  Od  the  other 
hud,  if  the  Scriptores  are  the  work  of  hmnui  reason,  it  ie  dlfBcatt  to 
understand,  why  hnman  reason  should  nerer  be  able  to  pass  bejond 
them,  and  write  something  more  perfect ;  it  is  against  all  historical 
eridmce  to  assnftie  that  man  reached  eome  thonsands  of  years  ago  the 
utmost  degree  of  enlightenment  of  wltieh  he  is  capable,  and  that  erer 
afterwards  his  only  task  consists  in  preserring  and  protecting  the 
intellectnal  treasnres  then  discovered;  this  we  repeat  is  nntme;  for 
we  know  that  man  has,  since  those  times,  inuneasarably  advanced  in 
every  ralnable  acquirement;  that  he  has  in  particular  made  marrellons 
progress  is  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  disclose  the  depths  of 
the  human  mind  and  the  mechanism  of  the  nnirerse,  in  phiiotopby  and 
lAe  natural  teienees;  and  that  even  now  he  feels  he  has  scarcely  mastered 
more  than  the  mdiments  of  either;  as  men  wrote  the  books  of  the 
Bible,  eo  men  can,  at  snbseqnent  periods,  write  books  that  snrpaes  the 
Bibls;  and  later  again,  works  saperior  to  the  books  that  snrpaes  the 
Bible;  and  till  the  genins  of  mankind  is  degenerated  or  exhausted, 
every  following  generation  will  attempt  to  ontatep  the  efforts  of  an- 
terior ages. 

6.  PaOPBECT. 
The  gift  of  prophecy  which  all  ancient  nations  attributed  to 
elected  favonrites  of  the  deity, '  is  again  nothing  else  but  the  gift  of 
human  reason  and  judgment,  striving  to  penetrate  throngh  the  veil  of 
the  fntore,  and  hence  natnrally  liable  to  error.  We  are  far  from  denying 
the  pecaliar  importance  and  the  most  blissfnl  inflnsnce  of  the  Hebrew 
"prophets";  they  were  the  ever  movable  element  of  Israel's  religions 
training;  they  connteracted,  and  for  a  long  time  snccessfnily,  that 
stagnation  which  the  growth  of  the  Levitical  spirit  threatened  to  pro- 
duce; they  fought  with  ondannted  courage  against  the  narrowness 
of  the  priesthood,  and  often  against  the  presumption  of  kings;  tiiey 
vindicated  the  rights  of  the  spirit  against  the  rigid  lifelessness  of  for- 
mulas, and  of  morality  and  virtoe  against  the  encroachments  of  ritualism 
and  the  dogma;  they  appealed  with  fervour  and  glowing  eloquence  to  Uie 
hearts  and  consciences,  not  to  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  their  hearers; 
they  loved  their  country  with  almost  enthnsiastic  patriotism ;  uplifted 
by  the  feeling  of  a  higher  impulse  and  assistance,  they  were  enlightened 
■  Comp.  Cie.  De  Divin.  I.  51  (pro-  qiiideTcntanim(ltigiioniil,autexi»li- 
fccta  bamiDibuiadut  fuluraii^ificin  mtnt  nihil  interetfc  hominQn  Mire 
n«cewe  eft)  tnd  38  (fi  mini  dii  Deque  quid  fulunim  ail  etc.];  on  the  Biblical 
ante  declarant  hominibui  qaae  futura  notion  of  prophecy  (ee  i)«  WMe, 
mnl,  aut  doo  diligent  honune*,  aut      Do^atlk,  IL  }  !46. 
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teachers  in  religion,  and  clear-sighted  counsellors  if  politics ;  these 
objects  —  the  purification  of  faith,  the  impro?ement  of  morals,  and  ^ 
the  adTancement   of  national  prosperitj  —  constituted  their  chief 
mission;  prediction  of  the  future  was  only  their  subordinate  function; 
the  erroneous  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word  H^3 j  by  prophet^  while  it 
means  ^>Terflowing  speaker'*,  has  frequentiy  caused  its  innermost  import 
to  be  misunderstood  and  distorted ;  for  it  raises  the  accessory  activity 
to  almost  exclusive  importance.    The  prophets  of  the  Hebrews,  high- 
minded  and  unselfish,  unequalled  as  a  class  in  singleness  of  motive  and 
purity  of  enthusiasm,  in  intrepidity  and  perseverance,  practical  expe- 
rience and  literary  ability,  deserve  indeed  the  superiority  over  those  of 
any  other  nation ;  they  showed,  moreover,  greater  sagacity  in  the  deli- 
neation of  future  occurrences,  since  theyweremostty  political  characters, 
moving  in  the  very  current  of  public  life;  but  they  were  not  the  less 
fallible;  their  activity  was  absolutely  tied  te  the  ordinary  limits  of 
the  human  mind;  and  therefore,  they  occasionally  predicted  events 
which  either  were  not  fulfilled  at  all,  or  happened  in  a  different  manner 
and  form.    Thus  Amos'  foretold,  "Jeroboam  shall  die  by  the  sword 
and  Israel  shall  surely  be  led  away  captive  out  of  their  own  land'** 
whereas  the  historical  account  relates  Hhat  he  slept  with  his  fathers 
and^Nadab  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead.'*'   Jeremiah^  prophesied  of 
king  Jehoiakim,  that  "he  shall  be  buried  in  the  burial  of  an  ass,  and 
drawn  and  cast  forth  beyond  the  gates  of  Jerusalem";'  but  history 
tells  us  that  "he  slept  with  his  fathers.**^    Again,  Jeremiah^  foretold 
concerning  the  Edomites,  that  all  their  towns  would  be  given  up  to 
eternal  desolation,.'  that  in  fact  their  whole  territory  would  be  converted 
into  a  dreary,  uninhabited  desert,  the  horror  and  mockery  of  all 
strangers,  like  Sodom  and  Oomorrah,*  and  that  they  themselves  would 
be  carried  away  by  Nebucbadneuar  like  helpless  lambs;*'  and  gloomy 
predictions  of  a  similar  nature,  likewise  suggested  by  deep  and  impla- 
cable hatred,  *  *  were  pronounced  byEzekiel,*'  Obadiah,*'  and  other 
writers.*^   Now  the  Edomites  were  indeed  subjugated  by  the  Babylo- 
nians, ^ '  and  suffered  considerable  iiguries ; ' '  but  they  remained  in  their 
land;  they  succeeded  even  in  appropriating  to  themselves  a  part  of 


«  VIL  11.                »  1  KL  XIV.  20.  ««  XXXV.  3,  4,  6—9,  14,  15;  XXV. 

«  XXn.18,19.    »  Comp.  XXXVI.  30.  12—14.                »  Vers.  5,  9,  10,  18. 

•  2  RL  XXrV.  r>;  comp.  2  Chron.  h  JoellV,  9;  Am.!.  11 ;  bai.XXXnr. 
XXXVL  6.                     V  XUX.  7—22.  5—15;  LXIIL  1—6. 

•  Vcr.  13.  •  Vers.  17,  IS.  «*  Jer.  XXXVH.  3,  6  (comp.  the  ob- 
!•  Ver.  20;coaip.  Lam.  TV.  21.  servations  of  Hitzig  in  the  "Excge- 
11   Comp.  Ps.  CXXXVll.  7;  Ezek.  tiscbes  Handbuch*  m /oc.). 

XXXV.  5.  t«  Mai.  L  3, 4;  Eiek.  XXSSul^* 
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sonfhern  Jndea  inclading  Hebron,  ^  whieh  waii|-  therefore,  fireqnently 
called  Xdmnea;  ihey  took  an  actire  part  in  the  Kaecabean  ware,'  in 
the  eonrse  of  which  they  were  compelled  by  John  Hyrcanua  (about  6. 
0.  }80)  to  adopt  the  rito  of  circnmciaion,  and  were  incorporated  in  the 
Jewiah  commonwealth.'  Bzekiel  promised  the  political  re-onion  of 
the  empires  of  Israel  and  Jndah,^  which  has  nsTer  been  realised.  The 
totsl  destruction  of  Oaia  is  repeatedly  predicted  in  distinct  torms;* 
yet  the  town  exists  to  the  present  day.  The  coincidences  are  certably 
mnch  more  nnmerons  than.  the.  Mores;  bnt  the  prophecies  were 
commonly  pronounced  in  general,  and  often  in  vague  torms;  the  poe- 
tical elcTation  and  the  rhetorical  emphasis  with  which  they  were  set 
forth,  were  eren  unfaTOurable  to  nice  accural ;  precise  details  were 
avoided,  names  of  persons  neyer  mentioned,*  and  datos  usually  stated 
in  round  numbers,^  or  altogether  omitted.*  Moreover,  many  pro- 
fessed prophecies  are  in  reality  nothing  but  history  in  the  form  of 
prophecies;  they  were  composed  after  the  evento  to  which  they  relato; 
for  ancient  writors,  especially  if  wishing  to  furnish  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  past^  or  to  endow  national  institotions  with  a  higher 
authority,  were  accustiHned  to  make  pious  and  renowned  men  of  earlier 
ages  pronounce  the  faelt  as  pf^hecUs,  which,  however,  were  desired 
by  the  authors  to  be  regarded  as  real  predictions  of  the  men  to  whom 
they  ascribed  them  —  a  style  of  writing  which  recommends  itoelf  by 
impressive  solemnity,  and  to  which  Hebrew  literature  owes  some  of  ito 
finest  and  choicest  compositions.*    Besides,  the  Bible  toaches  that 


1 1  MsccY.  65;  comp.  Ezek.  XXXVL5. 

s  1  Mace  V.  3,  65;  2  Mace.  X.  15— 
18;  Xn.  92—36. 

>  Comp.  Jo9epk,  Antiqq.  XIIL  ix.  1 ; 
XV.  Tii.  9 ;  etc,  eomp.  Gesen,.  Comm. 
fiber  den  Jesaia,  L  pp.  906—809. 

«  Ezek.  XXXVn.  22. 

*  Am.  L  6,  7 ;  Jerem.  XLVU.  1  tqq, 
Zeph.  n.  4-;  eomp.  SSeeh.  IX.  5.  Other 
Inftaneet  of  unfulfilled  or  imperfectly 
ftdfllled  prophecies,  tee  KmM^  Der 
Prophetismos  der  Hebrfter,  I.  303  #^.; 
BiMea^  Genesis,  Einleit,  pp.  CXXXIL 
CXXXni;  though  some  passages  (as 
Jer.XLDLS— 13;  XLVL  13-26;XL[V. 
30)  have  often  been  unjustly  quoted 
(so  by  J>€  WeUe,  Einleiton^  in  d.  A.T. 
(204;  tfMtoiy,Menschenopfer,pp.489 
—492);  so  also  Jer.  XXIL28— 30  com- 
pared with  UL  31—34,  and  2 laXXV. 


27—30  (see  Spmoza,  Tr.  theol.  poL 
X.38). 

•  The  mention  of  Cyras  (^ "jS)  by 
the  second  Isaiah  at  once  betrays  and 
proves  the  real  time  in  which  this 
author  lived  and  wrote. 

7  As  sepenfy  or  fofiy;  comp.  Isai. 
XXm.  15,  16;  Jer.  XXV.  11, 12;  XXIX. 
10;  Dan.  EL  24;  Ezek.  XXIX.  11-13. 

•  Comp.  Jer.  XLVL  26 ;  XUX.  6, 39 ; 
IsaLIL2;etc 

•  As  Gen.  DL  25—27 ;  XXVII.  27— 
29,  39,  40;  XLVDl.  14—20;  XLDLl— 
27 ;  Num.  XXIIL  7—10,  18—24 ;  XXIV. 
3—9,  15—24;  Deut  XXXUl;  1  Sam. 
n.  30—36;  comp.  Lev.  XXVI;  Deut 
XXVm;  comp.  also  Ftiy.  Aen.  VI. 
756—892;  EcL  IV;  £wrip.  Hec  1259— 
1281 ;  Ear,  Od.  L  xv;  see  Comm.  on 
C^enes.  pp.  720—722. 
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{  false  prophets  maj  utter  predictions  which  Ood  allows  to  be  realised 
in  order  to  try  the  Hebrews  whether  the  j  love  Him  with  all  their  hearts ;  >  * 
and  to  crown  the  concision,  the  tmthfal  or  fraudulent  nature  of  pro« 
phecies  given  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  was  according  to  the  Law 
to  be  tested  bj  their  realisation;  predictions  proclaimed  in  the  name 
of  Jehovah  but  not  justified  b  j  the  events  were  regarded  as  criminal 
deceptions  to  be  punished  bj  the  death  of  the  impostor :<>  thus  the 
practical  value  of  prophecies  as  such  was  extremely  precarious  and 
almost  nugatory.  In  short,  the  belief  in  prophecy  has  the  same  origin 
as  the  doctrines  of  revelation  and  inspiration  —  namely,  the  impossible 
supposition  that  the  deity  enters  into  a  direct  and  personal  intercourse 
with  some  men  spedaUy  chosen.^' 

But  these  notions  are,  moreover,  the  source  of  other  errors,  widely 
diffused  in  ancient  times,  and  also  shared  and  recognised  by  the  authors 
of  the  Scriptures  —  the  faith  in  oracles  and  dreams.  Minds  unaccus- 
tomed to  independence  and  self-reliance,  and  untrained  in  tracing  cause 
and  effect,  were  led  to  suppose  that,  in  perplexing  situations,  they 
might  be  enlightened  and  guided  by  an  immediate  communication 
firom  the  deity,  whether  this  were  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  a 
person,  or  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  consecrated  object  Who 
can  contemplate,  without  grief  and  pity,  the  firaud  and  the  mischief 
necessarily  caused  by  so  irrational  a  belief?  The  most  important 
private  and  public  enterprises  were  made  dependent  on  the  heart  or 
liver  of  a  sacrificial  animal,  on  the  smoke  or  flame  of  the  fire  on  the 
altar,  on  the  fiight  or  cry  of  birds,  the  movement  of  serpents,  or  the 
neighing  of  horses,  on  the  figures  formed  in  the  water  of  a  goblet,  on 
lightning  or  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon,  on  comets  and  meteors,  on 
the  position  of  rods  or  arrows  thrown  on  the  ground,  the  decision  of 
lots,  the  persons  first  seen  or  met  in  the  morning  or  just  after  delibera- 
ting on  some  enterprise,  and  on  thousand  similar  chances  which  pos- 
sessed no  conceivable  connection  with  the  matter  at  issue,  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  which  was  left  to  the  shrewdness  or  cunning  of  the  official 
expositors.  Soothsaying  became  a  trade,  and  the  soothsayers  were 
used  as  tools  of  the  powerflil,  if  they  did  not  serve  their  own  avarice  or 
ambition.*'  Auguries  often  checked  the  most  promisiag,  and  encouraged 
the  most  pernicious  schemes.  Oracles  were  consulted  for  private  and 
for  public  purposes;  and  they  not  seldom  helped  to  produce  the  •ffects 

t«  Deat  XUL  4;  eomp.  Eiek.  ioV.  9.  imtatiffactory  as  Am  whole  «1beolegy 

It  Dent  Xym.  20—32.  of  mcdialioa'',  whose  ehampioo  be  it. 

»  What  Riebm  (Stud,  and  RritlSS),  it  Se^.  AtA.  liM  (ti  fmttuUw  fm^ 

pp.  Uffg.)  reoiarks  on  the  ebaradcr  mi^  filmfyft^w  ylfef);  eomp.  Nwo. 


oTBibUeal  propheej  is  as  vagae  and     XXH  7;  1  8aflLll.T%^ 
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which  they  predicted.  Now,  the  Bible  forbids  indeed  to  consult  on  the 
fbtnre  the  heathen  gods  or  their  ministers,  ^  or  to  indalge  in  diyination, 
magic,  or  necromancy,'  but  it  nnreservedlj  sanctions  oracles  requested 
of  the  God  of  the  Hebrews'  through  the  prophets*  or  by  the  Urim 
and  Thummim,*  or  granted  by  dreams*  or  by  lot.^ 


Let  us  now  try  to  sum  np  the  resolt  of  the  preceding  remarks. 
It  is  not  snfBcient  to  appeal  from  the  letter  of  the  Bible  to  its  spirit; 
indeed  the  one  "kills**,  but  even  the  other  is  no  longer  Ufe  and  tmth  to 
ns.  The  spirit  of  the  Bible  is  not  the  spirit  of  our  time;  it  is  not  the 
light  that  illumines  our  path  or  points  to  our  goal. 

Many  suppose  they  have  remoyed  all  difficulties  by  urging  that 
religion  is  to  be  separated  from  philosophy;  that  '^ere  exists  between 
both  neither  community  nor  relationship**,'  because,  as  they  contend^one 
aims  at  obedience  and  piety,  the  other  at  truth,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
former  are  Scripture  and  revelation,  of  the  latter  nature  and  general 
notions;  that  the  Bible  is  not  intended  to  teach  science,*  and  condemns 
disobedience  but  not  ignorance;  >*  that  therefore  all  speculation  which 
does  not  directly  make  men  obey  God,  whether  it  relates  to  the  know- 
ledge of  God  or  the  knowledge  of  natural  things,  does  not  concern 
Scripture  and  is  to  be  kept  apart  from  revealed  religion. '  ^  But  we  abjure 
those  who  adopt  this  view  of  Bacon,  Spinoza,  and  others,  to  weigh  its  true 
scope  and  tendency.   What,  in  the  name  of  truth,  is  left  for  religion  to 


1  2  Kl.  I.  3,  6,  16;  2  Chr.  XXV.  20. 

*  See  tupra  p.  401. 

«  nvrmN  cm  or  nwD  cm.  see 

Comm.  on  Exod.  XXVm.  30. 

«  1  Sam.  IX.  9;  1  Ri.  XXn.  5  $qq,\ 
2  Ki.  m.  11;  Vin.  8;  XXII.  13,  14; 
2  Chr.  XVni.  4  $^, ;  Ezek.  XIV.  7 ; 
corap.  Jndg.  XVIIL  5,  6. 

»  Num.  XXVQ.  21 ;  1  Sam.  XXVIII. 
6;  Ezra  0.  63;  Keh.  VII.  65;  comp. 
Comm.  on  Exod.  pp.  540^-545. 

•  Nam.  XII.  6;  1  Sam.  XXVin.  6; 
Joel  m.  1 ;  etc.;  comp.  Comm.  on  Genes. 
pp.644 — 646;  tee  also  Femerhach^  Ur- 
spmng  der  G6tter,  pp.  264 — ^272;  etc 

7  Josh.  Vn.  14—18;  XIV.  2;  Josh. 
XIX.  51 ;  XXL  4#f7.;  1  Sam.  X.  20,21 ; 
XIV.  40—42;  eomp.  Num.  XXXI.  30, 
46;  Jon.  I.  7;  1  Chr.  XXIV.  6  9qq.\ 
Prov.  XVI.  33  C^the  lot  it  cast  into  the 
lap,  but  all  its  deeision  eomes  from  the 
Lord**);  XVIlf.  |8;  see  also  Jadg.  L  1 ; 


1  Sam.  X.  22 ;  XXIL 10, 13, 15 ;  2  Sam. 
n.  1;V.  19,  23,  24. 

s  Sjtmoxa,  IVact  theoL  poLXIV.  37, 
inter  fidem  sive  theologiam  et  philo- 
sophiam  nullum  esse  commercium 
nullamve  afBnitatem. 

*  Spmoza,  I.  c.  XIII.  7,  novimus 
Scripturae  intentum  non  fuisse  scien- 
tias  doeere.  >•  ^jpm.  L  c. 

<  <  Spmoxa^  I.  c.  Xm.  18 ;  comp.  Pnef. 
i  24;  U.  58;  XI.  22;  XIV.  5  (simulque 
fldcm  a  philosophia  scparare  quod 
totiuf  opcris  praecipuum  intentum  ftiit) ; 
XV.  21  (neetheologiarationi,  nee  ratio 
theologiac  aneillari  tenetur,  sed  una* 
quaequc  suum  rcgnum  obtinet),  43; 
comp.  alno  De  tf'ette.  Das  Wesen  des 
christl.  Glaubons  vom  Standpunkt  des 
Glaubcns  dargestellt,  p.  30S;  €ber 
Religion  und  Theologie,  passim; 
Ha^eahaeh^  Encyclopidie  und  Metho- 
dologie,  f  28. 
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achieye,  if  it  renounces  to  teach  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  know- 
ledge of  natural  things?  How  can  it  satisfy  man's  nature,  and  be  to 
him  all  in  all,  if  it  disregards  and  leaves  nntonched  his  most  essential 
interests?  how  can  it  claim  to  direct  Tigoroas  and  intelligent  minds, 
if  it  exdndes  truth  from  its  sphere,  overlooks  nature,  and  banishes 
from  its  doctrines  general  notions?  If  it  is  declared  that  it  is  not  the 
business  of  religion  to  enquire  what  is  Qod,  "whether  Fire,  Kind,  Light, 
Thought,  or  anything  else,  or  to  examine  in  what  sense  Ood  is  the 
prototype  of  true  life,  whether  because  He  has  a  just  and  merdftil  heart, 
or  because  all  things  exist  and  act  through  Him,  and  man  therefore  also 
thinks  through  Him  and  discerns  through  Him  what  is  right  and  good, 
for  it  is  indifferent  what  everyone  sets  forth  on  these  matters" ;  it^  more 
questionably  still,  it  is  asserted,  that  faith  is  in  no  way  concerned  whether 
people  believe  Hhat  Gk>d  is  omnipotent  by  virtue  of  ffis  essence  or  of  His 
power,  whether  He  governs  all  things  by  liberty  or  the  necessity  of 
nature,  whether  He  prescribes  laws  as  ruler  or  teaches  them  as  eternal 
truths,  whether  man  obeys  Ood  from  liberty  of  will  or  from  the  com- 
pulsion of  a  Divine  decree,  and  whether  the  reward  of  the  good  and 
the  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  natural  or  supernatural  in  its  mode'* :'' 
if,  we  repeat,  religion  admits  such  principles,  it  works  its  own  destruc- 
tion; it  can  have  no  importance  for  man,  if  it  eschews  his  deepest  and 
most  sacred  problems.  Viewed  in  this  manner,  religion  and  philosophy 
are  not  sisters,  but  are  forced  to  become  deadly  rivals.  The  separa- 
tion of  both  does  not  involve  their  conciliation  but  their  hostile  opposi- 
tion. That  fatal  division  bears  the  guilt  of  the  imhappy  conAiiion 
which  convulsed  many  centuries.  Safety  and  peace  do  not  lie  in  the 
contrast  but  in  the  union,  or  rather  in  the  identity  of  both.  **  Truth  is 
one  and  indinsible.  It  is  a  paradox  to  assume  a  religious  truth  in 
contradistinction  to  a  philosophical  tmth.  Faith  has  no  power  and 
no  reality,  unless  it  flows  from  our  rational  conviction  and  is  at 
one  with  it ;  and  our  philosophy  is  imperfect,  sterile,  and  unprofitable, 
unless  it  leads  to  a  "religious"  life,  that  is,  a  life  of  love  and  Justice, 
of  gladness  and  active  benevolence.  Philosophy  and  religion  must 
henceforth  not  mark  out  two  different.provinces,  but  two  chief  divisions 
of  the  same  provbce ;  the  joint  aim  of  both  is  tmth  and  moral  excel* 
lence;  and  while  philosophy  strenuously  searches  for  principles  and  first 

»  Sfinotm^  I  e.  XTV.  30,  SI.  of  all  the  horrois  that  have  been  per^ 

t>  Spiaoia  (L  e.  XV.  43)  f  peaks  of  pelrated  in  the  name  of  rrligion  proves 

the  "abenrda,  Ineommoda  et  damns"  that  they  were  possible  only  becanse 

which  be  maintains  hare  accrued  from  religion  did  not  concede  doe  weight 

tbeeonneetionof  both:  bat  when  has  to  reason.  Cemp.  also /V*. eon itewMT, 

ever  that  conoeeHoncsisledT  A  review  Schwan,  StnMMS,  Btoan>  ^>  U-^V^ 


standard"  of  faith,  it  is  indispensable  "^o  recognise  the  auth 
confessions,  in  which  Biblical  interpretation  finds  a  safe  s 
which  result  is  distinguished  from  the  orthodox  creed  only  b; 
ness;  for  the  author  does  not  desire  to  have  the  Bible  explain 
ing  to  the  letter^,  but  "sjmbolicaUy^  that  is  so  that  the  1 
and  accuracy  of  the  Scriptural  narratives  may  be  denied 
doned^  provided  the  ideas  they  were  intended  to  convey, 
and  acknowledged.  ^    The  separation  between  form  and  the 
Bible  is  indeed  not  only  justified  but  imperative;  but  if  the 
in  the  correctness  of  the  former  is  shaken,  it  is  impossible 
the  latter  as  infallible,  and  therefore  etemaUy  unalterable. 

Head  and  heart,  reflection  and  life,  are  identical ;  true 
is  by  its  nature^  and  tendency  practical;  it  does  not  only 
gious  elements,  but  is  itself  religion. 

Again,  it  is  not  enough  to  admit  that  there  is  in  8 
Divine  and  a  human  element",  a  phrase  which  recurs  a  thoi 
in  recent  works  of  speculative  theology;'  the  *human  elc 

>  Pe  Weiie,  (}bcr Religion  undThco-  >  See,  for  instanee.  Let 

lo^,  2nd  edit  p.  275,  eomp.  pp.  162  of  Holy  Scripture,  pp.l8«i 
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concession  reluctantly  wrung  from  reflecting  minds  by  the  implacable 

force  of  facts;  bat  the  concession  is  rendered  illusory  and  worthless 
by  the  supposition  of  a  Diyine  element,  the  conception  and  nature  of 
which  are  abore  the  capacity  of  man,  and  which  is  compatible  with 
assertions  like  tliese,  Hhe  Holy  Scriptures  differ  from  erery  other  book 
because  they  alone  contain  a  guarantee^  revelation,  which  lifts  the  veil, 
so  far  as  needed,  from  both  the  earliest  past  and  the  remotest  future, 
to  disclose  the  motiTe,  the  sanction,  and  the  law  of  man*s  labours,  and 
because  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  watched  oyer  the  delirery  of  that  reve- 
lation, filled  the  spirits  of  the  writers  with  a  more  complete  and  per- 
Tading  presence,  than  ever  presided  orer  the  execution  of  a  merely 
human  work.*"  This  passage  contains  as  many  errors  as  it  does 
enunciations;  the  reyelation  embodied  in  Scripture  is  no  more  *gua- 
ranteed*"  than  any  other  alleged  supernatural  communication;  it  is 
philosophically  impossible  and  historically  undemonstrable;  it  has 
taught  men  nothing  reliable  whether  with  regard  to  the  history  of  his 
race,  the  origin  of  the  uniyerse,  or  the  deyelopment  of  our  planet;  it 
can  teach  him  nothing  reliable  with  regard  to  his  future;  for  prophecy 
is  subject  to  error  like  every  other  human  speculation ;  it  Misclosei 
the  motive,  the  sanction,  and  the  law  of  man*s  labours**  from  points  of 
view  which  have  been  essentially  modified  by  later  convictions;  and 
there  is  no  *Holy  Spirit**  distinct  from  the  intellect  of  man;  the  books 
which  compose  the  Bible  must,  therefore,  be  measured  by  the  ordinary 
standard  of  human  faculties;  and  the  result  of  an  impartial  survey 
will  be  that  they  possess  indeed  those  peculiar  merits  which  fitted 
them  for  religious  guides  during  many  generations,  but  that  they  are 
eclipsed  by  other  works  in  historical  value,  in  comprehensiveness  of 
facts,  in  depth  of  philosophy,  and  accuracy  of  science.  We  may,  then, 
well  repeat  the  wish  expressed  by  an  earnest  enquirer  about  two 
hundred  years  ago,  Vam  autem  felix  profecto  nostra  esset  aetas  si 
ipsam  etiam  ab  omni  snperstitione  liberam  videremus.**^ 

It  is  true,  in  a  certain  sense,  that  'Opinions  taken  absolutely  with- 
out regard  to  actions  involve  neither  piety  nor  wickedness,  but  that  a 
man  has  a  pious  or  an  impious  belief^  only  in  so  far  as  his  opbions 
move  him  to  obedience,  or  afford  him  a  pretext  for  tin  and  contu- 
macy**;* but,  in  the  first  place,  the  great  question  of  our  time  does 
not  afanply  relate  to  the  practical  results  of  iaith,  but  at  least  as  deci- 

s  ffmrnrntik,  L  e .  p.  228.  res  ^niin  co  Jam  fcnne  pfrvenit,  nl 
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nary  persecution  of  the  Jews,  and  the  insatiable  en 
wars,  because  Christianity  ventured  to  despise  the  n 
and  east  it  into  the  ignominious  fetters  of  uninU 
ionium  religio  potmi  iuadere  malorum,  ^  Hence  there  i 
possibility  in  the  proposition,  '^whosoeyer,  while  bel 
becomes  disobedient  (that  is,  depraved),  has  in  reality 
but  whosooTor,  while  believing  falsehood,  becomes  < 
Tirtaoos),  has  a  pious  faith'* ;'  or  in  the  maxim,  *not  1 
faith  who  shows  the  best  arguments  of  reason,  but  I 
best  works  of  justice  and  charity":'  up  to  a  certain  ( 
certain  circumstances,  simplicity  of  heart  may  indee 
and  self-denial,  but  it  is  only  the  Hrue  fiuth**,  that  is, 
Tiction  or  obedience  to  reason,  which  ensures  the  prac 
and  goodness  in  all  relations  of  life;  and,  as  a  rule, 
the  best  works  of  justice  and  chcrity,  who  can  shon 
ments  of  reason.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  an  erroneou 
dangerous  opinion,  *faith  requires  pious  doctrines  rath 
and  though  there  be  among  them  many  which  have  n< 
of  truth,  they  are  harmless,  provided  that  he  who  a^ 
aware  that  they  are  false/**  For  without  truth  genuin 
sible.*  The  root  of  error  and  falsehood  cannot  brin 
righteousness  and  benevolence.  Error,  though  belie 
necessarily  manifests  its  fatal  traces  in  acts  and  th 
our  faith  will  be  more  perfect,  and  our  life  more 
honourable  and  more  nsefnl,  the  farther  we  advance  in 
ion  must  become  a  .reality  in  life;  it  can 
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if  it  is  neither  above  nor  below  our  natore;  if  it  is  neither  founded  upon 
mystic  speculation,  nor  stained  by  the  low  impulses  of  selfishness  and 
pride.  It  must,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  repudiate  all  unintelligible 
and  sterile  notions,  like  revelation,  inspiration,  and  prophecy,  and 
renounce  uncertain  traditions,  imaginary  narratives,  and  lifeless  cere- 
monies; but  it  must,  on  the  other  hand,  foster  the  purest  and  highest 
virtues  of  the  human  heart,  and  must  lead  to  an  active  life  of  devotion, 
love,  self-control,  and  cheerful  sacrifice ;  and  this  blissful  feeling  of 
abnegation  and  useful  work  must  be  regarded  as  the  only  precious 
reward  to  be  coveted.  The  writers  of  the  Bible  not  unArequently 
express  this  aim  with  force  and  beauty;  it  may  suffice  to  insert  a  few 
of  these  utterances,  as  it  is  impossible  to  adduce  all.  ''God  has  shown 
thee,  0  man,  what  is  good ;  and  what  does  the  Lord  require  of  thee, , 
but  to  act  justly  and  to  love  mercy  and  to  walk  humbly  with  Ihy 
Qod"?*  —  ''Let  not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his  wisdom,  neither  let  the 
mighty  man  glory  iu  his  might,  let  not  the  rich  man  glory  in  his 
riches;  but  let  him  that  glories  glory  in  this,  that  he  understands  and 
knows  Me,  that  I  am  the  Lord  who  exercises  loving  kindness,  judgment, 
and  righteousness  on  the  earth;  for  in  these  things  I  delight**^  — 
*Bnt  the  fruit  of  the  spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness, 
goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance;  against  such  there  is  no 
law,'**  —  ''All  things  whatsoever  you  would  that  men  should  do  to  yoo, 
do  yoo  even  so  to  them;  for  this  is  the  Law  and  the  prophets.*'*  — 
*A11  the  Law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word,  even  in  this.  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself.*'**  —  ''Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law."'*  — 
,Let  us  love  one  another;  for  love  is  of  God,  and  every  one  that  loves 
is  bom  of  God  and  knows  God ;  he  that  loves  not  knows  not  God,  for 
God  is  love  ...  If  we  love  one  another  God  dwells  in  us  and  His  love 
b  perfected  in  us  ...  he  that  dwells  in  love  dwells  in  God  and  God  in 
him.'* ' '  Theite  and  similar  principles  form  the  eternal  and  indestructible 
kernel  of  the  Hible ;  they  are  the  secret  of  its  intellectual  conquests 
and  its  civilising  power;  they  contain  indeed  the  germs  of  the  univer- 
sal faith,  and  every  progress  in  religion  must  be  marked  by  their 
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are  safe  and  reliable  only,  if  that  faith  is  derived  froi 
own  mind;   to  be  practically  efficient,  it  must  be  tl 
reflection,  experience,  and  individuality ;  it  will  help 
of  charity  and  morals  on  earth,  not  if  it  is  hande 
the  distant  past  and  from  different  ages,  bnt  if  it  ii 
own  nature,  of  his  own  wants,  and  his  own  ideals. 
The  views  here  propounded  maj  create,  in  soi 
apprehension  —  first,  of  a  confounding  diversity  < 
and  secondly,  of  intellectual  intolerance  and  persec 
essential  point,  the  religious  convictions  of  all  ^ 
kindred;  for  they  follow  from  the  essence  of  hnn 
virtuaUy  the  same  under  all  zones  and  all  conditio 
everywhere  the  like  aspirations,  hopes,  and  endeavov 
needs  and  efforts;*  and  however  varied  the  spe 
morality  tends  invariably  to  the  same  end*  And  as 
toleration,  nothing  is  so  certain  to  lead  to  modesty 
bearance,  than  honest  research ;  for  every  step  mi 
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;  our  knowledge ;  and  if  the  wisest  has  finished  his  labonrs,  he  knows 
only  that  he  "knows  nothing^,  and  —  to  nse  a  well-known  simile  of 
one  of  England's  greatest  philosophers  —  he  feels  that  he  resembles 
the  child  that  gathers  pebbles  on  the  seashore,  while  the  ocean  of 
trnth  lies  all  unexplored  before  him. 

Henceforth,  therefore,  we  do  not  desire  a  religion  of  fear  which 
is  the  fruit  of  delusion,  but  of  love  which  flows  from  intelligence,  not 
a  religion  of  rigour  which  breeds  serritude,  but  of  joy  which  bears  wit- 
ness of  the  freedom  of  the  mind  and  heart,*  not  a  religion  of  contention 
which  persecutes  others  by  the  haughty  presumption  of  infallibility, 
but  of  peace  which  respects  all  honest  conyictions  if  they  can  but 
show  works  of  charity  and  unselfish  doTotion.  AboTe  all  reason,  instead 
of  being  slighted  and  denounced  as  feeble,  fallacious,  perrerse,  and 
corrupted,*  must  be  restored  to  its  right  and  functions  as  the  supreme 
tribunal;  its  light  alone  can  dispel  the  darkness  of  folly,  illusion,  and 
pernicious  superstition;  .without  it,  religion  is  barely  more  than 
'credulity  and  wretchedness."  Occasionally  eren  the  Bible  expresses 
a  similar  yiew;^  yet  it  insists  that  the  rerealed  Law  alone  is  true 
wisdom  and  understanding.*  For  it  arails  little  to  proclaim  reason  as 
the  highest  judge  in  matters  of  religion,  unless  it  is  consistently 
treated  and  respected  as  such.  Tet  there  is  a  class  of  honest  thinkers 
who  timidly  take  back  with  one  hand  what  they  had  liberally  conceded 
with  the  other.  Thus  it  is  declared  that  history  is  not  itself  religion, 
because  it  employs  the  purely  iatellectoal  and  critical,  and  none  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  faculties,  and  because  thus  the  Intellect,  and  not 
the  Soul,  would  be  the  first  authority  in  religion.*  Nobody,  we  presume, 
has  erer  identified  history  and  religion;  but  if  religious  influence  is 
attributed  to  the  study  of  history,  it  is  not  on  account  of  the  faenlties 
employed  in  ascertaining  the  (aels,  but  of  those  engaged  in  examining 
and  fathoming  the  (acts  so  ascertained;  not  the  learned  labour  of 
historical  criticism,  but  the  philosophical  use  made  of  the  results  of 
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intellect  canDOt  possiDiy  aci  comijr,  ociuouij,  v»  ^ 

elevated,  and  gentle;  it  is  conscious  of  its  own  boundar 
fore,  modest  and  humble;  it  knows  too  well  what  it  ov 
b«  othorwise  than  indulgent  and  charitable ;  an  intellect 
poasess  these  attribntes,  hardly  deeenres  the  name,  i 
■oat  essential  characteristics.  The  apparent  ezceptic 
oeeasionallj  fonnd^  will,  on  close  scmtiny,  rereal  some 
in  the  organisation  of  the  mind  or  in  the  philosophica 
worked  ont  or  adopted. 

Not  obedience  to  doctrines  imposed  by  eztraneons  c 
be  the  mle  of  onr  actions,  but  fireedom  of  will  and  choic 
to  our  reason  and  onr  conscience.  Not  a  number  of  boo 
handed  down,  and  singled  out  by  fallible  judgment  fron 
tnde  of  woits,  is  the  true  source  of  r^igion,  but  the  spii 
thiiais  after  truth,  and  the  heart  of  man  which  yeami 
*word  of  God**  was  not  heard  merely  during  a  limited  ] 
hisiory ;  it  has  not  been  mute  for  thousands  of  years;  it 
at  an  times  when  btelligence  and  moral  excellence  uttere 
and  aspirations;  and  it  will  be  heard  as  long  as  the  i 
aad  noble  deeds  lifes  in  mankind.  There  is  therefore  j 
propriety  in  the  following  remark :  history  is  neither 
source  of  our  religious  knowledge,  nor  actually  emg^M 
flidorily  established  as  such.  Let  us  face  this  truth  c 
rMOUBce  the  false  ground  at  once  and  for  ever,  and  I 
««  mav  im  what  reiMiaa.  True  that  with  the  claim 
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the  tablets  of  the  mind,  it  cannot  be  lost,  it  cannot  be  destroyed,  it  is 
living  and  working,  and  streams  forth  incessantly  in  deeds  of  charity 
and  goo4-will.'  If  the  Toice  of  reason  is  hnshed,  man  is  certain  to  sink 
into  idolatry;  it  matters  little  whether  the  idol  is  a  flgnre  of  stone  or 
a  Book  that  petrifies  the  mind.  That  Book  was  sacred  and  Divine  as 
long  as  it  represented  man*s  innermost  emotions,  and  was  honestly 
acknowledged  by  him  as  the  chief  guide  of  his  Ufe;  it  ceased  to  be 
sacred  and  Divine  when  it  began  to  IkU  open  onr  minds  with  a  strange 
accent,  and  reflected  a  world  which  we  felt  had  passed  away.  We  may 
stin  study  it  for  understanding  a  most  remarkable  phase  of  human 
civilisation;  we  may  cull  fi*om  its  pages  many  a  practical  and  spiritual 
truth  conveyed  in  language  of  unsurpassed  sublimity;  but,  as  a  whole, 
it  cannot  edify  us ;  it  cannot  AiDy  uplift  us  to  the  height  of  our  nature. 
It  will  always  be  cherished  with  gratitude  and  reverence  as  the  edu- 
cator of  many  generations  and  centuries;  but  it  must  yield  the  prece- 
dence to  the  new  light,  which  the  exploration  of  the  forces  of  nature 
and  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  have  thrown  upon  the  general  economy 
of  the  world.  Its  blessing  is  changed  into  a  bane  if  it  presumptuously 
claims  to  be  the  sole  legislator  for  all  times;  it  has,  in  a  great  measure, 
at  present  fulfilled  its  mission;  it  can  henceforth  only  be  an  individual 
element  among  numerous  means  of  human  culture.  Aptly  and  truth- 
fully observes  Matthew  Arnold,'  'dissolvents  of  the  old  European 
system  of  dominant  ideas  and  fiicts  we  must  all  be,  all  of  us  who  have 
any  power  of  working;  what  we  have  to  study  is,  that  we  may  not  be 
acrid  dissolvents  of  it** 

Tet  many  have  argued,  that  the  Bible  with  all  its  deficiencies 
ought  to  be  maintained  in  authority  for  ever,  because  it  offers  great 
consolation  to  the  leas  strong-minded,*  is  useful  to  the  state,  and  can 
in  no  way  be  ii\}nrious  to  the  believer;  its  truth  can  indeed  not  be 
proved,  but  this  matters  little,  as  most  human  actions  are  incertain  and 
full  of  finctuations*  —  an  opinion  forsooth  worthy  of  no  philosopber, 
and  least  so  of  the  author  of  the  "Ethics  geometrally  demonstrated**; 
an  opinion  which  necessarily  involves  the  most  serious  trrora,  and 


put  them  down  unfUrlj  ...  Lei  us  not 
do  evillUiat  evil  may  be  escaped  from ; 
and  it  is  an  evil,  and  the  fruitftd  parent 
of  evils  innamerable,  to  do  violence  to 
our  understanding  or  to  our  reason  hi 
their  own  appointed  fields,  to  BMintain 
falsehood  In  the  despite,  and  r^|ect  the 
truth  which  they  saaelloo." 
s  Comp.  Dcot  ZZZ.  •;  Jer.  XXXL 


33;  2Cor.  I1I.3  (mnft^f^nrnt  j^ct  i0wi 
iM§9fl^  XfirnnB  <i— rv#sto»  ^* 
yMir  mmi  irr^ftV^i^i^  o^  iillaw,  dllm 

«if«K).    *  E»says  In  Criticism,  p.  1 55. 

«  Sfi^xm^  L  c  XV.  37,  tiol  ratloQe 
nonHapollent 

•  Sfimxm,  L  c. « tV^tt^W.VV^ 


salvation  of  most  men":^  not  only  does  he  sanction 
opposition  between  revelation  and  reason,  and  attribi 
powers  which  he  denies  to  the  other,  bat  he  adopts 
distmetum  between  a  ereed  for  philosophers  and  a  crec 
mass,  as  if  iliat  whieh  is  illosioii  and  filsehood  for  the 
truth  and  light  for  the  latter.  A  belief  which  doee  not 
acnte  enquirer,  can  by  honest  men  never  be  deemed  st 
simple-minded.  Many  pretend  that  the  distinction  is  den 
and  expediency;  bat  it  is  generally  prompted  by  pride 
and  always  leads  to  hoUowness  and  hypocrisy.  Andthes< 
are  almoet  glaringly  manifest  in  the  singular  observ 
was  giTen  to  those  onlly  ^bo  are  devoid  of  reason  and 
natoral  intelligence**:'  the  pride  lies  in  the  assumed  i 
the  great  minority  of  men,  and  the  hypocrisy  in  the 
fosaion  of  "revelation**;  for  if  revealed  truths  were  sii 
in,  they  would  not,  with  evident  contempt,  be  describ 
for  the  silly  only,  but  would  be  held  to  be  valuable  ei 
gifted. 

Every  man  is,  by  his  nature,  subject  to  superstiti 
is  by  his  nature  sulgect  tofear;^  but  by  knowledge  1 
fear  and  superstition;  he  must,  on  the  one  hand,  rise  i 
ness  of  his  dignity  and  power,  and  he  must,  on  the  olhei 
subordinate  himself  as  a  serving  link  of  the  universe^  c 
evil  can  happen  to  him  whatever  happens  to  him  as  a ; 
versal  creation.*  But  how  does  he  rise  to  his  dignit 
strives  to  penetrate  into  the  first  causes  and  the  essen 
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and  ACTIVE  love — these  three  form  the  creed  of  the  Fatore,  hut  the 
greatest  of  these  is  truth;*  for  enlightenmeiit  leads  to  self-control 
and  to  self-denying  deeds;  knowledge  alone  is  able  to  keep  man  on  the 
path  of  moderation  and  thonghtfolness,  and  thus  to  secnre,  through 
yirtne,  his  inward  peace  and  happiness. 


delivered  on  Febr.  1, 1867,  John  Stuart 
Mill  describes  history  as  **a  chain  of 
canses.and  effects  still  unwinding  itself 
before  the  student's  eyes,  and  full  of 
momentous  consequences  to  himself 
and  his  descendants;  the  unfolding  of 
a  great  epic  or  dramatic  action,  to  termi- 
nate in  the  happiness  or  misery,  the 
elevation  or  degradation  of  the  human 
race ;  an  unremitting  conflict  between 
good  and  evil  powers,  of  which  every 
act  done  by  any  of  us,  insignificant  as 
we  are,  forms  one  of  the  incidents;  a 
conflict  in  which  even  the  smallest  of 
us  cannot  escape  from  taking  part,  in 


which  whoever  does  not  help  the  right 
side  is  helping  the  wrong,  and  for  onr 
share  in  which,  whether  it  be  greater 
or  smaller,  and  let  its  actual  conse- 
quences be  visible,  or  In  the  main  in- 
visible, no  one.  of  ns  can  escape  the 
responsibility"  (pp.  68,  69). 

•  Comp.  1  Cor.  XIII.  19,  /U^u  nUt%^ 
iXniq  dfcbnif  • . .  gt^ltrni^  4i  rsvrstr  ^ 
d/oMii.  All  that  hat  been  said  against 
kncwiedge  or  against  aetitm  In  matters 
of  religion,  is  nnsatisfaetory(comp.e.g. 
Hagenhaeh^  L  e.  pp.  26  and  21 — 24); 
comp.  John  XIIL  17  (W  mSni  alllairt, 


CHAPTER  I. 


Summary.  —  God  speaks  to  Mosx's  from  Ihc  Tabernacle,  and  co 
him  the  laws  of  the  Bumt-offering  (n^V),  which  is  to  c 
cattle,  whether  bolloeks,  sheep,  or  goats  (vers.  1 — 13),  or  of  1 
tortle-doTes  or  young  pigeons  (vers.  14 — 17).  If  the  victim  ii 
H  is  to  be  burnt  entirely  on  the  altar,  with  the  exception  of  tl 
while  the  blood  is  sprinkled  on  the  altar  round  about;  if  i 
head  and  then  the  rest  of  the  body  arc  to  be  burnt,  except  tl 
contents,  while  the  blood  is  pressed  out  along  the  side  of  th< 


1.   And  the  Lord  called 


All  the  Israelites,  both  men 
and  women,  had,  with  readiness  and 
teal,  co-operated  in  the  completion  of 
the  holy  Tabernacle;  the  skilfkil  rejoiced 
in  being  permitted  to  bestow  upon  it 
their  talent^,  and  the  wealthy  contri- 
buted the  costly  and  roultifariouf  ma- 
terials (Exod.  XXXV.  5^1 1,  21—29); 
till  at  last  the  offerings  were  far  too 
abundant  even  for  that  magnificent 
structure,  and  their  discontinuance 
was  enjoined  by  a  public  proclamation 
(XXXVL  5—7).  Every  detail  was  so 
scrupulously  executed  in  accordance 
with  the  Divine  command,  that  Moses 
felt  induced  to  pronounce  a  blessing 
upon  the  pious  people  (XXXOL  43). 
The  time  had  arrived  for  arranging  the 
component  paits  and  erecting  the  edi- 
fice. The  first  day  of  Nisan,  in  the  year 


to  Moses,  and  spo 

wood,  twenty  on  the  nor 
on  the  southern/  and 
western  side,  were  fixed 
by  means  of  tenons  and 
two  for  each  board ;  the  ] 
wood  covered  with  gol< 
fkyt  golden  rings  Ikste 
side  of  the  boards,  to  re 
ture  conveniently  portal 
neys;  the  four  pillars  < 
overlaid  with  gold,  at  tl 
of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  a 
the  entrance  of  the  Ho 
fastened  by  books  and  sc 
and  the  beautital  hang 
byssus,  and  blue,  red, 
with  figures  of  the  Cb 
upon  it,  was  suspended! 
within  the  Tent,  formii 
and  fallimr  down  on  th( 
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out  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting,  saying,  2.  Speak  to  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  say  to  them,  If  anyone  of  you 
bring  an  offering  to  the  Lord,  you  shall  bring  your 
offering  of  the  cattle,  whether  of  the  herd  or  of  the  flock. 

been  reared,  Bloses  pot  the  holy  im- 
plemcnte  in  their  preseribed  places 
within.    Beginning  at  the  western  ex- 


tremity, he  Aimished  the  Holy  of  Holies 
with  ihe  Jrk  of  the  Cavenani,  not, 
however,    before  he  had  deposited 
therein  the  two  tablets  of  the  Law  or 'Hhe 
Testimony**,  had  also,  for  the  purpose 
of  transportation,  drawn  the  two  gilded 
staves  of  acacia  wood,  never  again  to 
be  removed,  through  the  four  rings  at 
its  four  feet,  and  had  put  the  golden 
mercy-teat  with  the  sacred  figures  of 
the  Cherubim  on  its  upper  side.  Then 
he  closed  the  Holy  of  Holies  by  the 
splendid  curtain  which  was  suspended 
immediately  under  the  loops  and  hooks 
of  the  first  covering  (vers.  20,  21).  He 
next  removed  into  the  Sanctuary  or 
Holy  its  three  chief  utensils  —  to  the 
northern  side,  the  Shew-bread  Table 
of  acacia  wood  overlaid  with  gold, 
with  its  enclosure  and    wreath,    its 
golden  rings    and    staves,    and    the 
golden  vessels  belonging  to  it,  the 
dishes  and  bowls,  the  cans  and  cups, 
arranging  upon    it  the    shew-bread, 
tw«*lve  cakes  in  two  rows,  and  probably 
adding  the  first  frank-incense  to  be  burnt 
upon  them;  to  the  southern  side,  oppo- 
site  the  Table,  the  magnificent  Can- 
dieitiek,  weighing  witli  its  appendages 
one  talent  of  gold,  consisting  of  seven 
branehet  and  seven  lamps,  beautifully 
ornamented  with  calyxes  of  almond 
flowers,  applet  or  pomegranates,  and 
blottont;  and  between  the  Table  and 
the  Candlestick,  Just  before  the  curtain 
of  Ihe  Holy  of  Holies,  Ihe  Aitar  of 
Ineente^  of  acacia  wood  overlaid  with 
gold,  with  its  rings  and  ttavet.  Then 
he  fastened  Ihe  vail  which  formed  the 
entrance  of  Ihe  Sanctoary  (vers.  22-28). 
Lastly  he  placed  in  Ihe  Court  the 


Aitar  of  Bumt-o/fering,   of  hollow 
boards  of  acacia  wood  covered  with 
brass,  and  probably  filled  with  earth, 
adding  its  vessels,  the  pott  and  shovels, 
the  bowls  and  forks;  and  the  Z09er 
to  the  leA  of  the  altar,  nearer  the  Sanc- 
tuary, made  of  brass,  like  the  base  on 
which  it  rested  (vers.  29—32).  And 
having  fixed,  by  hooks  and  sockets, 
the  fifty-six  columns  which  marked  the 
area  of  the  Court  round  the  Tabernacle, 
and  fastened   the   hangings    to    the 
columns,  and  having,  at  the  eastern 
side,  suspended  the  curtain  to  serve 
as  the  entrance  door,  he  could  well 
consider  the  noble  work  at  entirely 
completed  and  declare  it  ready  for  the 
sacred  purposes  which  it  was  thence- 
forth dettinedto  serve  (ver.  33).  In  order 
to  mark  these  purposes  symbolically,  he 
anointed  both  the  whole' stnietore  and 
all  principal  utensils  with  the  holy  oil, 
and  thus  consecrated  them  (vert.  9—1 1; 
comp.  NuuL  VIL 1 ;  tee  p.  116);  and  at 
a  sign  and  confirmation  that  the  task 
had  in  every  respect  been  accomplished 
in  conformity  with  the  Divine  will,  a 
heaven-tent  cloud  covered  the  ediflee, 
and  the  glory  of  (Sod  filled  it  Uotet, 
unable  to  enter,  remained  before  Ihe 
Tabernacle,  while  (vod  conunoniealed 
to  him  Hit  eommandt  from  within 
(vers.  34,  35;  Lev.  L  1 ;  see  alto  nolet 
on  VIIL  1—5). 

Thit  it  the  connection  intended 
between  Ihe  tecond  and  third  Book  of 
the  Pentateoch ;  it  is  plain  and  unforced, 
and  its  eontinuity  Is  only  once  inter- 
ruptcdt  at  the  eonelntion  of  Exodnt, 
by  the  iq^cHion  of  a  general  ttoliet,  in 
harmony  with  Ihe  pragmalieal  nntnre 
of  Biblical  hlttory  (comp.  Comm.  on 
Exod.  XL.  34—38).  The  narraliTe  U 
indeed  perleellj  contitlent  with  ilteli; 


and  priestly  functions,    succeeded  by 
civil  and   moral   laws;   and   whereas 
previously  the  ordinances  were  issued 
from  Mount  Sinai  (conip.Ezod.XIX.d; 
JLAIY.  16),  they  were  now,  sioee  Moses 
had  descended  from  the    mountain, 
proclaimed  from  the  Tabernacle  (Exod. 
XXXIV.  29 ;  Lev.  L  1 ;  comp.  Num.  1. 1; 
XIL5;  comp.,  however,  ff0*a);  and  the 
Tent  of  Meeting**,  from  where  God 
promised  to  commune  with  Moses  and 
the  priests  (Exod.  XXV.  22;  XXDC. 
42—45;  XXX.  6;  Num.  XVIL  19),  was 
indeed  appropriately  made  the  scene 
of  the  proclamation,  as  It  was  to  be  the 
scene  of  the  exeeotion,  of  the  sacer- 
dotal precepts  (Lev.  LI).   God  had 
visibly  manifested  His  love  of  Israel 
by  filling 4he  Sanctuary  with  His  glory 
(Exod.  XL.  34),  and  Israel  was  thence- 
forth to  receive,  from  the  same  place, 
the  injunctions  by  the  observance  of 
which  they  might  preserve  that  love 
for  ever;  and  these  laws  were  addressed 
to  all  the  children  of  Israel  because 
they   immediately   concerned   every 
member  of  the  holy  community  (ver.  2). 
But  It' Is  needless  to  point  out  the 
legendary   character  of   the    whole 
account  It  contains  many  essential 
elements  of  religious  fiction :  God  holds 


deemed  it  desirable 

The  stamp  of  Divir 

for  all  the  laws  and 

considered  pre-emin 

those  regulations  wl 

innerroostcentre  of  n 
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!      the  Lord.    4.  And  he  shall  put  his  hand  upon  the  head 


of  antiquity.  We  have  endeavoured  in 
the  preceding  treatise,  to  examine  the 
text  under  these  various  aspects. 

The  burnt-offerings  aptly  commence 
the  sacriileial  laws.  First,  they  were 
probably  the  oldest  form  of  sacrifice. 
In  the  next  place,  they  had  the  very 
widest  application,  and  could  be  pre- 
sented by  any  person  without  distinc- 
tion (DnN,  ver.2),  a  point  which  is  the 
more  si^ificant  as  the  offerer,  sharing 
the  sacred  fiinctions  with  the  priests, 
had  to  perform  several  important  parts 
of  the  ceremony  himself.  And  lastly, 
though  originally  designed  to  convey 
merely  the  worshipper's  awe  and  his 
unconditional  submission  to  the  Divine 
supremacy,  they  were,  in  the  Levitical 
code,  invested  with  the  character  of 
titomemeni  (ver.  4),  and  were  not  only 
commanded  on  specified  occasions,  but 
left  to  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  the 
heart  that  yearns  for  peace  and  for  the 
expiation  of  sins  known  to  the  trans- 
gressor alone.  They  were,  therefore, 
meant  to  serve  the  highest  ends  of  an 
inward  religion.  Thus  modified,  they 
marked  a  decided  progress  in  the  path 
of  ^faritual  faith;  they  were,  in  fact, 
the  fore-runners  of  the  expiatory  offer- 
ings, iHiich  form  the  very  crowning 
point  of  the  sacrificial  system,  and 
beyond  which,  even  at  the  very  next 
step,  the  mind  leaves  the  fetters  of  the 
ceremonial  law  and  enters  the  purer 
regions  of  freedom  and  elevation. 
Henee  the  Levitical  holocausto  lead  us 
to  a  time  when  the  deep-rooted  ten- 
dencies towards  pagan  idolatry  had 
been  conquered,  and  the  intellectual 
efforts  of  the  more  thoughtful  and  nM>re 
gifted  among  the  Hebrews  had  been 
rewarded  by  tiie  establishment  of  a 
religious  creed,  which,  however  far  re- 
moved ftom  absolute  truth,  and  bow- 
ever  repugnant  to  the  true  attributes  of 
fhedcityaiidtbercqttireaieiito  of  philo- 


sophy and  reason,  at  least  permitted 
the  exercise  of  noble  and  exalted  hu- 
manity, and  even  facilitated,  more  than 
any  of  the  preceding  and  most  of  the 
later  systems  of  theology,  an  insight 
into  the  moral  govemmentof  the  world, 
and  the  higher  aims  of  human  existence. 
Thus  the  very  beginning  of  the  Book  re- 
veals unmistakeably  the  time  and  pur- 
poses of  its  composition,  and  forms  the 
first  link  in  that  great  chain  of  evidence 
which  leads  to  the  most  pregnant  and 
most  interesting  historic^  results  (pp. 
43—46). 

The  nature  and  the  development  of 
the  burnt-offering,  as  well  as  the.  occa- 
sions and  ceremonies  of  its  presenta- 
tion, have  been  fiiUy  discussed  in  the 
previous'  treatise,  to  which  we  must 
refer  on  this  and  on  every  similar  point 
of  detail  connected  with  Hebrew  sacri- 
fices (see  pp.  234—241). 

Phoolooical  remarks.— The  first 
chapter,  which  forms  an  integral  part 
of  the  eariiest  collection  of  sacrificial 
laws  (ch.  I— m,  see  the  Introduction), 
is  evidently  of  a  comparatively  ancient 
date,  at  least  in  its  original  and  funda- 
mental form;  the  burnt-offering  is  re- 
peatedly designated  as  *an  offering 
made  by  fire  of  a  sweet  odour  to  tiie 

Lord**  {jvsxh  mrpi  rm  ruwe,  vers.  •, 

1 3, 1 7),  which  anthropomorphic  phraso 
suggests  a  distinct  inference  as  regards 
the  date  (comp.  up.  7, 8) ;  therefore,  the 

words  rfyy  iDS^  p  nrui  //  mmi  u 

meetpM  for  Mm  io  wiake  aimewtemi 
for  Mi(ver. 4),  which pointto  the  osost 
advanced  stage  in  the  history  of  sacri- 
ficec,  seem  to  be  a  later  addition  of  tiie 
Jehovistic  revisor,  meant  to  form,  aa  it 
were,  a  gloss  to  the  preceding  words 
nvr^inr6(Ter.3),andto  aUodelo 
the  deeper  and  nM>re  spiritual  meaning 
of  hotoeantls. — The  primitive  date  of 
this  tcelioB  is  apparent  from  another 
drauMl^DM.  U  If  here  staled,  thai. 


render  such  injunction  superfluous.  Our 
section  must,  therefore,  not  only  have 
originated  at  a  time  when  the  sacrificial 
legislation  was  in  its  earlier  phases,  but 
it  mutt  have  proceeded  from  an  author 
who  did  not  insist  upon,  if  he  at  all 
entertain  ed,  the  idea  of  a  pennanent  tre, 
which  requires  a  well-esUblished  sanc- 
tuary, and  marks  an  advance  in  the  or- 
ganisatton  of  public  worship.  Thus  the 
manifest  discrepancy  may  be  accounted 
for,  if  it  cannot  be  reconciled.  The  corre- 
spondin(|r  command  in  the  twelfth  verse 
is  indeed  worded  as  if  a  fire  had  pre- 
viously burnt  on  the  altar,  "and  the 
priest  shall  lay  them  in  order  upon  the 
wood  that  is  on  the  fire  upon  the  altar**; 
but  this  vcfse  is  so  worded  merely  in 
reference  to  the  preceding  passage  (ver. 
7),  with  which  it  is  closely  connected, 
and  no  doubt  coincides  in  date  and 
origin.  —  The  opinion  that  the  author 
here  thinks  of  the  ftrsi  bumt-oflering 
(ATjm^/,  Conun.  p.  358),  is  excluded 
by  the  tenour  of  the  chapter  which 
contains  precepU   altogether  general 
in  their  application.  —  The  subject 
•VSV  belonging  both  to  Hmp^  and  "DTI 
(in  ver.  1)  follows  only  after  the  second 
verb  (comp.  U.  1;  WL  15;  see  our 
Hebrew  Grammar,  Part  0,  (  LXXVI). 


Tk« 


fell  MVwIktAlk  •!»«  If  «•,.«..«  V  .^^-1.^  (- 


tioned  to  have  been  give 

Sinai"  0J''DV13),in  conn. 

prove  that  this  term  mcar 

tain  itself,  not  the  mono 

or  the  wilderness  of  Sinai 

38;  also  XXV.l;  XXVI.  4( 

Num.  III.  1),  and  therefore  i 

nacle(Num.XXVIlL6).  It 

dent  that  the  author  of  thi 

the  first  code  (!•  1)«  was  m 

of  the  conclusion  of  the  sec 

see  Comm.  «*  loc).  —  D 

io  tkem^  written  defective! 

see  Gramm.  (  XXX.  5.  k; '. 

—  The  second  verse,  if  co 

the  fourteenth,  contains  ac 

of  construction  which  can  < 

factorily  explained  by  a 

allowing  us  a  welcome 

the  genesis  of  the  chapter. 

cond  verse  conveys  the  get 

**If  anyone  of  you  bring 

(pip)  to  tlie  Lord«  you 

your  offering  (031T)p)  ol 

whether  of  the  herd  or  c 

which,  underrtood  in  the  oi 

mitted  by  grammar  and  log 

applies  to  «i/  sacrifices,  to ' 

words  form  a  common  intro 

are,  therefore,  bound  to  ei 

quadrupeds  alone  were  at ! 
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sons,  shall  bring  the  blood,  and  sprinkle  the  blood  round 
about  upon  the  altar  that  is  by  the  door  of  the  Tent 
of  Meeting.    6.  And  one  shall  flay  the  burnt-offering, 


and  cheapness,  were  within  the  reach 
of  the  most  needy  (see  p.  80);  hence 
regulations  concerning  holocausts  of 
tiiese  hirds  were  later  added  to  the 
original  code ;  and  the  fourteenth  verse, 
beginning,  ^And  if  his  offering  to  the 
Lord  be  a  bumt-sacriiice  of  fowls'*,  is 
illogical  m  form^  because  worded  as 
if  it  stood  in  contradistinction  to  a  pre- 
ceding proposition  —  an  anomaly  the 
more  readily  to  be  explained  as,  in  the 
rerisor's  time,  the  antithesis  between 
^9  and  nOTD  exUted  in  fact.  All  other 
interpretations  do  violence  to  the  He- 
brew text  For  even  if  we  deviate  from 
the  Masoretic  accentuation,  and  take 
nonn^  in  verse  2  to  be  the  pro- 
tasis or  first  danse  (as  has  been  done 
by  the  Syriac  version  and  Saadiah,  by 
Geddes,  Knobel,  Keil,  Bertheau,  — 
Gmppen,  p.  151  — ,  at  one  time  by 
Roaenm&ller  —  Schol.  p.  8  — ^  and 
others),  the  difficulty  is  not  much 
lessened,  because  the  second  verse 
treats  of  sacrifices  in  general,  the  four- 
teenth of  buml-offerings  only;  and  it 
is  fanpostible  to  take  p^  and  D3J3^, 
in  vcr.  2,  in  the  latter  or  more  restricted 
sense  (Sept  correctly,  4u^\  Vulg. 
AoitfaM;  Rashi,  frttwiU' offerings^ 
TOM  nur)p;  Oe  Wette,  O^crguhey, 
for  U  would  be  intolerably  abrupt  to 
itttrodttce  an  entirely  new  subject  with 
the  words,  If  any  one  of  you  bring  a 
toll/- offering  to  the  Lord  of  the 
eattle"  etc  —  According  to  Jewish 
expositors  (aa  Abarbanel  a.  o.),  the 
term  DTIN  (ver.  2)  includes  even  wo- 
men and  heathens.— That  expressions 
like  a'"lp*^D  D*1N  do  not  prove  or 
imply  the  optional  character  of  M 
iaciiflc«s«  has  been  pointed  out  above 
(pp.  55  199.).  —  The  insertion  of  Mii 
by  the  Septnagint^  after  nOTDrrPi  ia 
entirely  nnanthorised.—  XXX^  (vcr.3) 


is,  obviously,  for  kii  aeeeftanee^  that 
is,  for  the  worshipper^s  acceptance  be- 
fore God  (comp.  nvr  OD^  Dilb  (UTl^, 
Exod.  XXVOL  38;  sec  also  Lev.  XDC 
5;  XXn.29;  XZEL  11;  Isa.  LYL  7; 
Jer.  VI.  20),  corresponding  with  rUTOl 
t^  (ver.  4)  ii  shaii  be  aecepUdfar  kim 
(comp.  Lev.  XXll.  23;  Sept  S$mt^, 
Vulg.  acceptabilis ;  Onkel  translates 

an^on  n»-v  ^6  cm  vn.  i8)  by  vh 
anpon  wjn^  w,  that  is,  nvr  nb 

yupDb  pin?):  the  meaning  of  the 
term  is  indeed  explained  and  almost 
paraphrased  in  a  later  passage,  'you 
shall  offer  for  your  acceptance  a  male 
without  blemish  of  the  herd,  of  the 
sheep,  or  of  the  goats;  but  whatsoever 
has  a  blemish,  that  you  shall  not  offer; 
for  it  shall  not  be  acceptable  for  you** 
(XXIL  19,  20;  comp.  ver.  21).  The 
translation  of  kis  amn  vohmUuy  triO 
(Miikm.  Erach.  V.  6,  lb  ^DSnO  ^NV 
nrvrv  ny,  where  it  is  stated  how  far 
a  person  may  be  compelled  to  a  sacri- 
fice; EbnExi^  Abarbanel,  EngLVers., 
etc)  illogically  interrupts  the  con- 
text; and  in  XXHI.  11,  D3Jinb  U  used 
with  reference  to  the  obligatory  offering 
of  the  first-fruits  (and  here  indeed  the 
English  Version  renders  I0 1#  meeepted 
far  gam;  so  also  in  Exod.  XXVIIL  38). 
—  It  is  of  importance  exactly  to  define 
the  meaning  of  the  verb  1^2  (in  Piel), 
which  so  frequently  occurs  in  the  sacri- 
fldal  legislation,  and  which  indeed  im- 
plies that  notion  which  forms  the  chief 
end  of  the  principal  offerings.  It  signi- 
fies  originally  to  coaer^  to  eooer  ly,  in 
which  sense  alone  it  occurs  in  Ml 

((ven.  VL  14;  eomp.  Arab.  yht\  ^vt 

the  noun  "V^i  is  roinnptkm^  Exod. 
XXL30;XXX.12;IaaLXUlL3);  hence 
applied  to  guilty  it  means  to  eowor-ot 
kUk  the  aioner*i  transgresaion  fkmntha 


,^^  ... w%  wiivt  vaidcoi^  VI  iiiuit;  exiCTiiai, 
stage  in  the  history  of  that  term.  But 
when,  in  the  general  progress  of  reli- 
gious ideas,  Uie  notion  of  sin  was  con- 
ceived more  profoundly  end  more  spin- 
tuany,  the  neening  attributed  to  *^3 
Wit  nodifled  accordingly ;  it  assumed 
the  teose  of  expiating^  that  is,  of  re- 
moving the  sin  not  merely  from  the 
sight  of  God,  but  of  banishing  its  force 
and  effect  from  the  sinner's  heart;  it 
became  synonyuious  with  restoring, 
hy  uianemeni^  the  peace  of  mind  that 
had  been  disturbed  by  sin  (comp  *^^& 
Ezod.  XXX.  12,  15;  Dni&d,  VT^^i 
seeNum.VllL19);  so  that  "l^d  became 
analogous  to  MtjtX,  which,  originally 
signifying  to  remade  tim  (NDHX  later 
took  the  meaning  of  restoring  (Gen. 
XXXL  39,  n(fr»e  ^rJH),  that  is,of  ex- 
fUOmg  (The  objections  of  Bihr,  Symb. 
n.  280,  against  this  meaning  are  unten- 
able, prompted  as  they  are  by  his  un- 
availing opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
vicarious  substitution  in  theOldTesta* 
ment,  see  Mmprti  p.  294 ;  the  suffix  in 
moriN  proves  that  NOn  in  Piel  has 
irmuUi9€  meaning,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, signify  lon^tfr/bra/telO.  From 
these  obatfvaliont  it  will  be  easy  to 
account  for  the  different  constructions 
of  *^^  It  is  occasionally  Joined  with 


u  IS  so  in  many  cases  (tx 
Isai.  VI.  7  ;  Jer.  XVIII.  2: 
9 ;  etc.) ;  but  as  the  end  c 
of  sin  is  the  justification 
who,  on  account  of  his  of 
it,  had  reason  to  hide  I 
God,  the  object  of  n&9  if 
metonomy,  also  and  m< 
the  sinner  (Lev.  L  4 ;  IV.  2 
V.16;Nnm.XVII.11,12;: 
so  that  occasionally  ^%l 
both  by  tin  and  smner,  o 
qualifying  the  other,  and  1 
construed  with  7)f  (Lev. 

vwDrrVy  y^Vi  V.  1 

22);  or  the  sin  of  which 
purified,  it  introduced  b3 
26,V.6, 10;XIV.  19;r 
YL  11);  or  H  is  foUowe< 
that  is,  the  principle  of 
existence  (Lev.  XVU.  11 ; 
15);  it  Is,  therefore,  un 
suppose  (with  RosenmfiU< 
ad  Levit  p.  2011  that  T^] 
elUpsitfor«rDr7y-|^9,  i 

for  jurta  OMsrrhv  nj?; 

*1gS^though  originally  mea 
gradually  adopted  the  flgi 
of  expMng;  the  period  w 
between  the  first  and  sec 
Its  history  was  sufficientl 
for  the  change.   Hence  c 
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in  order  upon  the  fire:  8.  And  the  priests,  Aaron's 
sons,  shall  lay  the  parts,  and  the  head,  and  the  fat  in 
order  upon  the  wood  that  is  on  the  fire  upon  the  altar. 


of  covering  or  eaneealmg  ox  removing; 
Mid  so  a^ain  *^&3  becomes  synonymous 
with  N&n  (Lev.'xiV.49  and  53,  where 

rparrnN  won  and  n^an-by  -vdd  occur 

indifferently;  comp.  Exod.  XXDC  36, 37 ; 
Uv.VUL  15;  Num.Vm.  21;  2Chr.XXIX. 
24 ;  Ps.  U.  9).  But  it  is  obvious  from 
this  analysis  that  the  object  of  *^&!^  can 
never  be  God,  who  is  sinless;  the 
combination  niHwy  *|B3  could  only 
.  signify  to  cover  or  to  deny  God  (as  In 
the  later  phrase  n^B  *^  he  who 
denies  the  /bundations  of  faith,  an  m- 
fidei)i  and  the  word  VOy  so  often 
occurring  in  connection  with  1B2  never 
refers  to  God;  or  if  it  could  be  applied 
to  Him,  it  would  not  signify  to  appease 
Him  (comp.  nm03-  ND  mDDN,  Gen. 
XXXn.  21 ;  also  2  Sam.  XXI.  3;  Prov. 
XVI.  14;  bai.  XLVII.  11);  since  it  is  a 
characteristic  principle  of  Hebrew  tacri- 
fleet,  that  they  are  not  meant  to  calm 
the  Deity  ^  but  to  give  peace  to  the  offerer, 
which  involves  a  significant  contrast 
to  pagan  conceptions  (see  pp.  316— 
3 IS).  The  power  of  atonement,  of 
course,  rests  with  God,  who  is  occa- 
sionally Introduced  as  accomplishing 
it  (Dent  XXL  8;  Ps.  LXV.  4;  LXXVOL 
88;  Jer.XVllI.  23);  but  it  is  usoaUy 
represented  as  being  delegated  to  the 
priests.  Hit  ministers  (Lev.  IV.  26,  31, 
35;  V.  6,  10;  XIV.  20,  29;  etc.).  ft  U 
olijectionable  to  render  pSH  QH^^  ^^\ 
(IV.  20)  ''the  priest  shall  cover  them, 
that  is,  he  shall  protect  them  against 
the  Divine  wrath  by  interceding  for 
them  with  (MT  {iCno^el,  Lev.  p.  388); 
forthltnieaaiiigor^DSy  erroneoiisev«n 
with  regard  !•  tinH>fferingf,  would  not 
at  aU  apply  !•  holocanstt,  much  ktt 
to  thank-oflerlngt.  —  On  the  form  H^^ 
tee  Gram.  {  XUV.  L  6.  —  The  offerer, 
at  a  rale,  kUled  the  victim  (p.  184); 
hcDee  llitiiiig«laroftheTcrb(0nV1| 


vcr.5)  is,  no  doubt,  the  correct  reading, 
not  the  plural  (as  the  Septuagint  has, 
Mtu  afaCov<F#,  vers.  5, 11).  —  Whether 
we  prefer  (in  ver.  7)  jnSn  pTW  ^J3  or 
D^{^!}  (^  In  vers.  5,  8,  11,  Samar., 
Sept,  Syr.,  etc.),  is  immaterial.  —  The 
blood  was  to  be  sprinkled  raiDTT^y 
3^30,  that  is,  round  the  sides  of  the 
altar,  not  on  Its  upper  suilace  (see 
p.  191).  —  The  subject  to  DVDm  and 
nrUl  (ver.  6)  is  either  one  of  the  prietto 
or  a  Levite;  hence  the  Septuagint 
trantlates  these  verbs  in  plural  (Mti- 
^orrtc  and  f»Mltov0$),  corretponding 
with  pW  ^22  in  the  preceding  and 
the  tubscquent  verse;  and  IDHtTOm 
and  inrUl  are  indeed  found  in  the 
Samaritan  codex;  but  these  are  most 
probably  not  the  original  readings. 
Just  because  the  singular  of  the  verb 
Is  lett  easy,  though  entirely  in  harmony 
with  Hebrew  usage  (comp.  Grammar 
t  LXXVI);  see  pp.  196,  197.  —  The 
priests  shall  place  upon  the  wood  the 
various  parts  or  members  (D^nTf^)  of 
the  animal,  together  with  the  head  and 
the  fkt  (ver.  8);  for  the  DWU  (OnkeL 
IT'lQW),  the  head,  and  the  fat  are  con- 
sidered to  make  up  the  victim;  hence 
tiie  words  nndmiKl  VKVmK  do 
not  stand  in  apposition  to  DWUrmN, 
after  which,  therefore,  the  Septuagint 
eorreetly  inserts  mU  (comp.  ver.  12; 
VEIL  20;  DC.  13).  From  thejerm  17\yi 
and  they  shall  lay  in  order^  Talmudlsts 
deduced  the  precept  that  the  members 
and  parts  of  the  animal  should  as  much 
as  possible  be  arranged  in  the  order 
which  they  possess  In  the  living 
animal  —  tiie  head  foremost,  then  the 
shoulders,  and  then  the  other  limbs  in 
due  sequence,  while  the  fat  (TID)  was 
put  either  beneath  the  pieces  for  the 
better  feeding  of  the  flame,  or  above 
fliem  for  covering  the  nndgfatlj  and 


prescribed  or  perpetual  fire  {Mishn. 
Yom.  rV.  6;  Talm.  Yoni.45a),  are  later 
speculations  intended  to  reconcile  the 
▼arioosfeiblical  allnsions  on  (he  subject 
(Lev.  L  7;  VI.  5,  6;  XVI.  13),  and  to 
connect  them  with  the  tradition  of  the 
fiftt  fire  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven 
upon  the  altar  (comp.  also  Ouiram, 
De  Sacrif.  I.  xvi.  13).  —  The  word 
*)^f  f  which  occors  only  here  and  in  a 
few  other  passages  (vers.  8,  12;  VIII. 
20),  is  probably  derived  from  niD  in 
the  teueot  feeding  or  /aifenfng  (comp, 

Arab.  ^cXj  or  ^(Xi)|  and  means, 

therefore,  simply  fat  (so  SepL  mia^; 
Syr.  and  Onk.,  and  Jonath.  in  Lev.  Vin. 
20  KTtfl;  Arabs  Erpen.  Xi'gLA; 
Jerome  in  Lev.  VII!.  20  adeps;  Pag*- 
ninns,  Cattelli,  and  others),  and  more 
particularly  that  fat  which  it  on  the 
intestines,  and  which  was  naturally 
taken  off  when  the  entrails  were  to  be 
cleansed,  previou^ly  to  being  burnt  as 
a  part  of  the  holocaust  (L  8,  9,  12, 13; 
Vm.  20,  21).  It  is  not  to  be  traced  to 
*YU)  In  the  eoi^ectnral  sense  of  sepa^ 
rmUmg^  at  if  synonymous  with  T>D, 
and  signifying  the  fal  *1hat  is  apart 
from  the  flesh**  (so  Jonath.  In  onr 
passage   NDm  MmonD,  Boekart^ 


.1 


properly  cleansed, 
eaton  by  the  anci< 
01.47, 48;  IX.  67),  a 
not  fitly  be  oroitt< 
we  have  indeed  exj 
they  were  frequent! 
gods,  under  the  m 
dieae,  and  ladee  (< 
n.  i.  23,  Radices  co 
omnes  dolent;  Ma 
1.  6  fin,^  habetur  ] 
noram  omnium; 
VII.  24,  p.  230 ;  Pe\ 
Aen.  VI.  253,  254 
translations,  SepL 
hS^&ta;  Joseph! 
cA  sarcl  n7^^;  > 
more  generally  T 
and  Targ.  OnkcL  M 
the  word  does  not 
intettinet  as  the  lui 
liver.    On  3^  in 
see  IhHizsek,  Bib 
—222.  —  The   n 
(from  JTD  io  beiuf 
Bmg  or  shoulder 
Grinmi,  Deotsch.  ' 
cannot  be  nncertaii 

• 

being  used  of  cat! 
VIIL  21 ;  etc.).  Is 
connection  with  tl 
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'  and  the  priest  shall  burn  all  on  the  altar,  as  a  burnt- 
sacrifice,  an  offering  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  odour  to 
the  Lord. 

10.  And  if  his  offering  b^  of  the  flocks,  .whethei'  of 
the  sheep  or  of  the  goats,  for  a  burnt-sacrifice,  he  shall 
bring  it  a  male  without  blemish.  11.  And  he  shall  kill 
it  on  the  side  of  the  altar  northward  before  the  Lord: 
and  the  priests,  Aaron's,  sons,  shall  sprinkle  its  blood 
round  about  upon  the  altar.  12.  And  he  shall  cut  it 
into  its  pieces,  and  its  head,  and  its  fat;  and  the  prie?t 
shall  lay  them  in  order  on  the  wood  that  is  on  the  fire 
upon  the  altar:  13.  And  he  shall  wash  the  bowels  and 
the  legs  *with  water;  and  the  priest  shall  bring  U  all, 
and  burn  it  upon  the  altar:  it  t^  a  burnt-sacrifice,  an 
offering  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  odour  to  the  LonL 


le^  in  general,  nor  nhe  leg  from  Uie 
knee  to  (he  foor(Untcr8chcnkel,  Gese- 
niut,  Knobcl,  Ffirst,  Bunsen,  a.  o.), 
nor  simply  foot  (SepL  and  Joseph, 
jro^,  although  the  former  have  also 
a«/loc  and  du^BfK^iov),  Wessely  ex- 
plains *ihat  part  upon  which  the  animal 
rests  when  it  lies  down**  O^^X  which 
is  too  iudifitinct. —  The  parts  Just  de- 
seribod  were  to  be  washedby  the  priest 
(fn^**)  mentioned  in  the  succeeding 
half  of  the  verse,  or  perhaps  by  a 
Levitc  under  the  priest's  supervision 
(comp.  also  ver.  13);  the  plural  of  the 
verb  ISrn^  and  jrlvrovotr  employed  by 
the  SamariL  and  Sept  is»  therefore,  an 
nnneeeuary  deviation  from  the  Hebrew 
lext<—  In  nnSDn  omtkeaUar  (vers.  9, 
13, 15)  for  Q?err^;  (IX.  13,  17),  the 
nioMir  Implies  rest,  not  motion;  It 
so  oecvrs  very  frequently  in  the  sacri* 
ieial  laws  (n.  2 ;  111.5;  IV.  9;  V.12; 
Vn.  ft,  31 ;  Vm.  16;  IX.  10;  XVL  25; 
eomp.  2  Chr.  XXIX.  22«— 24);  and  U 
seent  to  betray  a  comparatively  early 
lime  in  the  history  of  language,  wheo 
then  hadsimply  the  meaning  ofloeality, 
without  being  striefly  eonllned  to  one 
partlcvlar  rdalion  of  place;  thva  we 
lad  tfia  sane  peculiarity  in  old  partiekti 


as  m'i  there,  T^H  where?  HiH  here, 
nS^  wiih<ntl,  and  in  a  few  words 
occurring  chiefly  in  eariier  writings 
(see  Gramm.  (  XXN.  4).— Luzzktto,  Ui 
order  to  avoid  the  anthromorphism  of 
nvrb  mrr J  rm  rVN  (ver.9),  translates 
mrPJ  FFI  odore  frcpitmierh,  and 
urging  the  distinctive  accent  under 
vm,  he  refers  HVP^  to  H^V  —  ^  mi 
oiocausio  ai  Siffnore;  but  this  aceep- 
tatlon,  questionable  in  itself,  is  of  no 
avail    in   passages   like   ilirr   nn 

mrrn  nrnvc  (Gtn.  vm.  28),  whkh 

Lnixatto  is  compelled  to  render  fteely 
and  arbitrarUy,  li  StgtDore,  ^radUo 
todare  prepizimtariOt  Hue  (rm  se. 

1«-1S.  PlOLOLOGICM.  REMARKS. — 

TheSepluagint  adds,  between  verse  10 
and  1 1,  the  precept  of  the  imposition  of 
the  hand  (mU  ixt^u  ci|r  jpsifs  imi 
ci|r  atysUifrw^fv),  eorrectty  as  regards 
the  spirit  of  the  section,  thongh  not  in 
accordance  with  the  MasoreCic  text  — 
The  words  *and  its  head  and  its  fat**, 
following  after  -Ha  parts**  (ver.  12), 
are  to  be  vnderslood  aa  In  ver.  8  — 
the  sheep  or  the  goals  are  to  be  cot 
into  theb  natural  parts,  special  care 
being  taken  to  aecnre  the  head  and  the 
Ad.  •*  The  conatradiott  In  Ter«  Itlik  % 


»y*«>»«l  _..  _ 


pieces,  and  shall  cut  off"iis  head  and 
its  fat"  (see  Grarnm.  §  104.  2). 

11— 17*  Possibly  in  order  to  enhance 
ih%  valae  of  offeringt  of  birds,  very  small 
in  Hself,'  Ibe  whole  ceremonid  was 
peiformedb  Jibe  priest ;  the  worshipper 
renoaneed  eren  his  prerogative  of 
killing  the  animal,  and  this  was  the 
more  desirable  as  the  sprinkling  of  the 
scanty  blood  of  those  birds  could  be 
well  performed  by  him  onfy  who  killed 
them,  and  the  sprinkling  was  exclusi- 
vely a  priestly  act  (comp.  pp.  185, 241). 

Philological  REMARKS. —On  the 

probability  of  these  verses  being  a 
later  addition  see  sty^ra  on  vers.  1 — 9.  — 
The  head  of  the  tortle-doves  was  lo  be 
wrung  off  Of  pmehed  offipbc^  ver.15; 
Sept  «ljroay|0t#  n^  mifol^;  Targ. 
Jon.  DTITP,  Targ.  Jems.  DT^Jy  comp- 
H(Xi^    nngttibas  disceipere;   Vnlg. 

Ireely  letorto  ad  coUnm  eapite  ae 
nipto  Tnlaeris  ioco),  and  bnmt  sepa- 
rately;  whereat  if  the  bird  was  a  sin- 
offering,  the  head  was  merely  broken 
in  at  the  neck,  without  being  separated 
horn  it(y.  8  h^my*  l6l;see  p-ISS).— 
Alter  the  A€«4f  was  burnt,  the  blood  of 
the  MB|fwas  pressed  out,  drop  by  drop 
(•1803,  Sept  aptly  wtmrfut  re  uUtm; 
comp.  Judg.  Vi.  3b;  Syr.  HSD^  Arab. 


comp.  HNia   and  HNS, 
Prov.  XXX.  12;  hardly  fi 
jectural  root  HN^  foetuit 
pariic.  Niph.  HNSJ  or  HH 
into  rm,  so  that'nnsUS  II 
required  reading,  not  nTBj 
propounded  by  Knobel  w 
bility);  so  the  Chaldee,  S 
ritan,  and  Arab,  versioi 
?nDgte,NrD33),most. 
inteipreters   (Rashi    iTV 
Schreder,  Rosenm&Ucr, 
Wette,  and  others;  for  thot 
also  in  the  meaning  of  / 
XVIL  3,  7 ;  Job.  XXXIX. 
root  nS3  to  fly),  it  is  imp< 
it  here  in  this  sense  (as  1 
by  theSept,SynL,Theod 
Vulg.,    Kimchi,    Nachn 
Engl.  Vers.,  and  manyi 
lators),  as  this  would 
(with  the  wuueulme  of 
the  Samaritan  text  indc 
accordance  with  the  pi 
lnN-12^  instead  of  nnSJ 
which  word  can  only  re 
riKV);  the  crop  was  it 
milk  its  excrements,  thai 
the  sense,  on  crcMm/of 
(Manrcr,  ingluviem    ^i 
comp.  also  Ham.  11.  I 
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the  altar  eastward,  to  the  place  of  the  ashes:  17.  And 
he  shall  cleave  it  at  its  wings,  bui  shall  not  take  them 
off|  and  the  priest  shall  burn  it  npon  the  altar,  upon 
the  wood  that  is  upon  the  fire:  it  iir  a  bomt-sacrifice, 
an  offering  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  odour  to  the  Lord* 

construction  involves,  is  enlianeed  by 
the  omission  of  the  accnsativc  of  the 
personal  pronoun  —  hui  he  shall  not 
take  (them)  oyf  (comp.  Gram.  ||78*  ^l 
104.  8).  —  Ewsld  (Alterth.  p.  47) 
supposes  that  these  verses  contain 
"several  mistakes  of  copyists**,  which 
he  proposes  to  correct  from  Y.  8,  A; 
he  objects  especially  to  tiie  words 
nrDTDH  IHSpn  (ver.  15),  which  he 
supposes  to  have  originally  been 
rDTDH  n^  (V.  9).  But  the  ritual  of 
holocausts  and  of  sin-oiferin^  of  birds 
is  desi^edly  distinct  fit>m  each  olhei^ 
in  accordance  with  the  special  character 
of  each;  our  passage  cannot,  therefore^ 
be  altered  from  the  later  one  re^ardinf 
sin-offerings ;  and  the  separate  bnminf 
of  the  head  has  a  parallel  in  vers.  8, 9 
(see  p.  240). 


reasons  stated,  not  expressed  in  T 
(comp.  Miskn.  Zevach.  VI.  5).  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  term  HtHD  (whether 

referable  to  the  Arabic  |yo  to  digest 

food,  or  derived  from  SVO  for  njn  io 
pashtre,  as  viscera  from  vesd^  or 
Eingeweide  from  weiden  —  Knobel) 
includes,  besides  the  crop  (Sept  n^- 
lo^,  Onk.n^PgT,Jerus.rr.:DgD^p,etc.), 
the  intestines  of  the  hiiis(MUhi.  L  c, 
Schreder,  Roscnm.,  Knobel),  which 
being  scarcely  worth  washing  and 
cleaning,  like  those  of  the  quadrupeds 
(vers.  9, 13),  were  no  doubt  altogether 
thrown  away;  the  Vulgate  renders 
coi^ecturally  vesicula  gutturis.  —  H^ 
/^^.2Q  (ver.  17)  is  added  by  way  of 
asyndeton  (comp.  V.  8,  >6)^t  and  the 
character  -of  abruptness  which  this 


2.    THE  BLOODLESS  OFFERINQ  (nrqp). 

CHAPTER  IL 

SUMMAliT.  — God  reveals  to  Moees  precepts  concerning  the  Bloodless  offMags 
(nnjp),  whether  they  consist  simply  of  fine  flour  (vers.  1—3),  or  are  baked 
in  the  oven  (ver.  4),  prepared  in  a  pan  (ver.  5),  or  boiled  in  a  eanldron;  in 
all  which  cases  a  handftil  is  to  be  burnt  as  *a  memorial**  on  tlie  altar, 
while  the  rest  belongs,  as  most  holy,  to  the  priests.  Salt  is  never  Io  be 
omitted  in  any  sacriflce,  while  lioney  and  leaven  are  to  be  rigidly  avoided, 
tliottgh  they  may  be  employed  for  flrstfruit-oblafions  (vers.  1 1—1  Z%  regard* 
ing  which  an  ordinance  la  appended  (vert.  14—18). 


1. 


And  if  anyone  will  offer  a  bloodless  offering  to 

Anhnal  and  bloodiest  tacri-     CVOXU  ver.  W  But  tinee  fha  tunam 


1-n,  Anhnal  and  bloodlett  tacri- 
were  prtbaUy  eo-eval  In  origin 
(see  pp.  10—14).  The  eode  eC  law 
which  treated  of  the  one,  neeettarily 
inelnded  the  other.  Henee  botfi  are 
here  introdneed  hi  cloee  eonneelion 


(tftolyvcr.  I).  Bat  tinee  ttM 
were  regarded  at  nMre  Ttlnable 
more  meritoriont,  theyitly  oeen^tte 
irst  place  in  thete  ordinaneea.  Bloedi- 
lett  dblattont  were  denbtltttprtttiltd 
alone  and  laMl«|^«BAKBas%  ^ 


of  the  Lord  made  by  fire. 


offerings.  This  is  manifest  from  a 
rattonal  torvej  of  the  nature  and 
history  of  sacrifices ;  and  it  is  confirmed 
hy  the  tenour  of  this  chapter:  the 
nrop  ]£r^  is  placed  in  joxtapoiition 
to'Aic  nh\y  ]rjg  (vers.  1,  3,  4,  etc), 
and  forms,  therefore,  lilce  the  latter,  a 
distinct  class;  and  the  ceremonials 
are  so  complete  in  themselves  that  it 
-would  be  difficult  to  make  them  a 
subservient  appendage  to  another 
ritnaL  Moreover,  it  can  scarcely  be 
questioned  that  the  HPUp  was  primi- 
tively burnt  to  the  Deity  entire,-  like 
the  n^i  not  only  is  this  implied  in 
the  notion  ofM«r0ce,  but  it  is  expressed 
in  the  very  name  which  means  jf^ 
(comp.  p.  216).  But  when  the  right 
of  performing  sacrifices  was  tranv- 
fencd  firom  the  whole  people  to  one 
Cunily  or  tribe,  it  was  deemedsuillcieni 
to  bum  to  the  Deity  a  small  portion  of 
the  oblation,  as  a  symbol  of  the  whole, 
while  the  rest  was  left  for  the  main- 
tentaee  of  the  members  of  that  tribe, 
who  acted  as  mediators  between  God 
and  the  nation,  and  were  in  many 


bloodless  offerings  alii 

Cfeption  of  the  "memori. 

over  to  the  priests  as  a 

to  be  divided  among  th< 

but  later,  when  the  org 

Levitical  order  advan 

law  that  those  bloodies 

which  consisted  merely 

pared,  should  thenceforl 

among  all  the  Aaronit< 

while  those  prepared  in 

or  cauldron,  should  bel 

vidual  priests    who 

sacrifice  (Lev.  Vll.  9, : 

the  sacerdotal  funcUoni 

as  was  feasible,  equallj 

the  body  of  the  priesti 

*  olijeet  was  really  ever 

'  remained  a  legislative 

them  could,  as  a  rule, 

subsist  upon  the  incoi 

his  own  functions;  wl 

tively  small  amount  o 

as  a  provision  for  tfa 

any  reason,  did  not  or 

dale  (eonp.  p.  210,*  an 

8—10).  —  Of  the  moffc 
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4.  And  if  thou  bring  an  oblation  of  a  bloodless 
offering  baked  in  the  oven,  it  shall  be  unleavened  cakes 
of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  and  unleavened  wafers 
anointed  with  oil. 

5.  And  if  thy  oblation  be  a  bloodless  offering  pre- 
pared in  a  pan,  it  shall  be  of  fine  dour,  mingled  with 
oil,  unleavened:  6.  Thou  shalt  divide  it  in  pieces^  and 
pour  oil  thereon:  it  is  a  bloodless  .offering. 


to  be  broken  (Lev.  XT.  35),  such  as  is 
still  extensively  used  in  the  East  for 
making  bread  and  cakes  readily.  The 
diflerent  forms  of  ovens  and  the  con- 
trivances to  replace  them  have  been 
described  elsewhere  (see  Comin.  on 
Exodpp.  128,  129,  197,  214;  eomp. 
Miskn.  Menach.  V.  9;  Goinu,  Lex. 
Arab.  p.  398  sub  ^yjj ;  Niebukr^VLtiwt- 

beschreibunf,  Lp.  234,  and  Xrimchae- 
lis  OrienUlische  BibL  VH.  176,  177; 
Harmer,  Observ.  L  414 — 420,  ediL 
1808;  Robmsom,  Bibllc.  Researches, 
L  485;  n.  117,  118,  162,  2od  edit; 
Kilto  on  ver.  4).  —  The  pan  (nsno), 
a  flat  metal  vcmcI,  generally  of  iron 
(Ezek.  rv.  3),  was  employed  for  bakinf 
hard  and  cri*p  cakes,  which  were 
generally  mixed  with  oil,  after  which 
they  were  not  unfrequently  broken 
into  small  pieces,  aod  then  again 
thoroughly  kneaded  into  a  thick  paste 
with  butter,  honey  or  milk,  to  be 
finally  divided  into  larger  portions ;  the 
tame  utensil  is  still  so  used  among  the 
Arabs  and  other  Asiatic  tribes,  esp^ 
dally  of  Syria  and  Armenia,  and  among 
the  Kabyles  in  Afirica  (comp.  Hmmer, 
Obaerv.  \.  412—414;  KiUo  on  var.  6; 
etc;  see  also  m^rm  p.  198.  In  1  Chr. 
DC.  31  iuch  preparations  are  ealM 
DYOrnnte^,  and  aaong  the  Arabs 

ekshs  VftA  or  m^hifenjL— The  *pot** 

or '^eanldron**(niArjO  is  a  deep  TCBsel 
ivUable  far  boiling  flour  and  other 
anbttancw  tborooghly.—  Now  in  aU 
Ihaao  eot#i.  the  lafwrd  eharader  of 
tha  offering  was  conToyod  not  only 


by  the  admixture  of  oil,  the  type  of 
holiness  and  sanctification  (p.  115), 
the    addition    of  frank-ineense,    the 
emblem  of  devotion  (p.  118),  and  the 
use  of  salt,  the  agent  of  preservation, 
and  therefore  called  'the  salt  of  the 
covenant**  (p.  110);  but  more  decidedly 
still  by  the  rigid  prohibition  of  honey 
and  leaven,  representing  fermentation 
and  corruption  (pp.  133  ifqO^  ^  ^^ 
portion  devoted  to  (vod  and  burnt  in 
His  honour  as  a  'Memorial**  (n*}!?^, 
(obringlbe  worshipper  to  His  gracious 
remembrance,  and  lastly  by  the  injunct- 
ion (o  leave  to  the  priests  the  remainder 
as  most  holy  (D^IT^  ^j?'^  *^ P* 7^)* 
Honey  might,  indeed,  as  a  product  of 
nature,  be  dedicated,  in  its  natural 
state,  as  a  flrstfruit-gift  and  as  a  part 
of  the  offerer's  income  (comp.  DeuL 
XXVI.  2,  9,  10),  and  it  eould  be  em- 
ployed for  the  leavened  flrstfrnit  kMves 
presented  on  Pentecost  (Lev.  XXffl. 
16,  17);  however,  in  both  casea,  the 
oblation  was  not  placed  on  the  altar, 
but  befi^e  it  (ratO  \1d!;,  Deut  XXVI. 
4),  and  it  belonged  to  the  priests  who 
consumed  it  (Lev.  XXIU.  20);  buthoucy 
and  leaven  could  never  form  parts  of 
offerings  destined  to  be  burnt  on  the 
altar;   they  could  never  be  a  sweet 
odour  to  the  Lord  (JVSxh  mrPJ  Xf^ 
PHILOLOGICAL  REMARKS.  ^As  t^ 
(ver.  1)  expresaea  the  indefinite  pro- 
noun iomthoijf  (corretponding  with 
CIN  in  L  2),U^  has  the  masculine 
suffix,  though  the  nearer  verb  (^^1^) 
is  in  the  feminine  (eomp.  lY.  2,  27; 
V.  l,2;QnasBBu\%'LK\^i«^VVV->\ 


and  OT|  "inN  in  Num.  XXXI.  28).  — 
Onnbo'tee  p.  103  note  26.  —  The 
Samaritan  text  eonelttdes  the  first  vene 
with  the  words  KIH  nrUDi  and  so  the 
Septna^nt  adds  &v0la  iaxL  —The  sah- 
Jeettopy^l  and]n J1  (ver.  1)  UnatnraUy 
the  offerer, notthepriest,butthesahJeet 
to  I^Dgl  (Ter.  2)  and  he  shali  take  off 
is  jilbrj,  expressed  only  in  the  foliowinc: 
part  of  the  period  (see  on  1. 1).  The 
Vnlgate  refers  yOpD  to  the  precedingr 
words,  and  renders  quontm  unus  toilet 
(see  Gramm.  S  101.  2).  —  On  the 
meaning  of  |13p  (correctly  explained 
by  Kimehis.T.nD^DN1fDpp);,comp. 

Arab,  i^i),  see  p.  224  note  3.  —  D|)f9 

from  tkere.  L  e.  €/*  ^  (the  floor),  the 
adverbiam  lod  taking  the  force  of  a 
personal  pronoun  (comp.  Gen.  Ill  23; 
XLDL  24 ;  etc);  not  *1rom  the  vessel 
containinf  the  flonr."  —  On  nn3rtt 
(ver.  2,  for  ^^p»  Gramm.  S  L  4) 
M««orte/(Sept  iMny^toevMr,  or  dM- 
ft^oH  in  XXIV.  7;  Vol^.  memoHale 
or  mmimtnlum ;  Lafhtt  turn  Coidekf- 
ttia;  so  also  Rashi,  Ebn  Esra,  and 
others;  Johlson  GodiehMitopftr; 
comp.  Nom.  V.  15  (V  nn9fl9  see  p. 
206.   Mlchaelis  rUebcrsetx.  Tcr.  9  and 


7,  since  the  sin-offering 
though  not  accompanie( 
cense,  Lev.  V.  11, 12),  1 
Clericus,  Saadiah,  Rashl 
sohn  and  some  other  Je  wi 
(comp.  Ebn  Ezra,  fDOp 
as  supports  l8ai.IXVL  3 
Lad.  de  Dieu  followed  b; 
eelehratio  sc.  nominis  d 
411;  1L  428)  Zo^tf^,  I 
(from  T3tn  in  the  seni 
which  is  inapplicable  t 
and  Nnm.  V.  26),  i.  e.  the  ] 
for  the  glorification  of  G 
foth  (Utorg.  AbhandL  HI 
Damkiogwug  (a  meanin 
T3in;  comp.  Kmiz^  Op 
255,  256)  —  aU  whid 
are  either  erroneoos  or  ii 

arn3j(j  for  arnjrB, 

tXXXLfi.*.— Thefen 
(ver.  3)  is  used  to  expn 
tk&i  mkick  is  Ufl  (Gram 
is  hardly  employed  by  wi 
with  the  following  71 
PmrdMk  Lexic  snb  701 
Stem;  and  similariy  J 
la  i^,).-- 3^0  (ver.  4] 
person  masc  (comp.  ▼« 
thifd  pcfs.  lem.  with  VI 
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hdmg  to  Aaron  and  his  sons;  H  is  a  most  holy  jua^ 
of  the  offerings  of  the  Lord  inade  by  fire. 

11.  No  bloodless  offering  which  yon  shall  bring  to 
the  Lord|  shall  be  made  fermented;  for  yon  shall  bom 
no  leaven  nor  any  honey  in  any  offering  of  the  Lord 
made  by  fire.  12.  For  a  firstfroit  oblation  yon  may 
offer  them  to.  the  Lord;  but  they  shall  not  come  upon 


xi^v^ofUpii,  like  tOTjD  in  VL  14; 
Vn.  12;  Luther  otmmffU  nnnsen 
angemaehi);  for  773  is  distinct  from 
pS^  (Ters.  1, 6),  eomp.  p.  105,  to  which 
■we  refer  also  on  D^TO^uid  D^j?^j?^«— 
ran^  (ver.  5)  is  probably  a  flat  and 
shallow  vessel  (therefore  n3nDp"71J, 
conp.  vn.  9),  most  likdy  a  jHm  called 

iadtken  (^^^yj^\Jo)  by  the   present 

Arabs,  and  so  it  is  here  rendered  by 
fheSeptuagint  (wiirtmop)  andtheSyriac 
Tersipn  (N^HO);  it  U  hardly  the  «flre- 
plate**  (Boothroyd),  a  convex  plate  of 
iron,  supported  by  stones,  with  a  slow 
fire  nndemeath,  and  frequently  used  to 
bake  the  common  large  thin  cakes 
(comp.  KiiiOt  on  ver.  5) ;  for  the  oil  could 
not  be  mingled  upon  it — On  the  abso- 
lute inflniUve  mn^  (ver.  6)  to  hredk, 

to  diHde  (comp.  Dg  piece,  Arab.  vs«J| 
Sept  Asd^i^^^sK  «MI  mlAofmrm) 
with  the  force  of  the  imperative,  defined 
by- the  following  ^^^^  •«•  Gramm. 
1 97. 4.—  n^m?  (ver.  7)  from  tm 
to  hoiimp  or  hM^o  ly  (conp.  Fs.  XLV. 
2)  is  a  deep  vessel,  a  poi  or  emalirom 
(in  Mitkn.  Menaeh.  V.  S,  the  diflbenee 
between  nVTUD  and  fOno  is  stated 
by  Rabbi  Chaninah  to  be  this,  that 
the  fonner  is  "deep**  npop  and  what 
is  prepared  in  H  is  ittid«  while  the 
letter  Is  •flat'*  HW  nod  iHial  U  pre- 
pared  in  it  Is  haid;  comp.  fkim, 
Menaeh.  fi3«;  nod  m  Rashi, Rashbam, 
a.  o.);  not  §HMrom  (Vvlg.  rrclKnils, 
Sept  lisriS^  Lather,  De  Wetle  BoiO 
or  flrpingprnm  (EngL  Vert.,  Buasen); 
Taif.  Onlu  ItfT^  evidently  acomipl^ 
ion  •!  Hnrf^  liMberfUtli  ft|liif-paa 


or  cooking-pot;  Syr.  TptTM)  wbfdi  It 
supposed  to  be  identicid  with  TpOHj^f 
that  is,  craticula;   Ebn  Ezra  TWfO 
ptDt3(comp.  Buxt  Lsx.Talm.  p.  S55)!i— 
The  masculine  fl^p]^  (ircr.  S)  refening 
to  nrup  stands  for  f^^ifP^  by  way  of 
impersonal  construction  (see  GnmoL 
1 77.  15).  —  njfHD  of  ikno  includes 
the  two  preceding  modes  of  bloodless 
oflMng  also,  Ihos^  baked  in  an  oven 
(ver.  4)  and  fried  in  flie  pan  (ver.  5). 
Taig.  Jonath.   undeittands,  wUhoul 
probability,  Ihe  oblation  Ihat  Is  made 
of  flour  and  oil**  —  The  veibs  of  the 
8th  verse  are  partly  unsymmetrical, 
the  second    person   (fMBll)   being 
followed  by  the  third  (rCT^r^,  see 
(kamm.  (  LXXVIL  -21. 1),  and  partly 
irregular  in  constraetlon,  the  subject 
of  rOn^^  ^"Y  ^  oflMnglsradlte, 
while  that  of  Al^^*?!  it  tiie  priest  (see 
Gramm.  (  LXXVIL  il.  fi).  —  D^^ 
(ver.  9)  eorfcspondswithfS|^f(ver.2); 
it  means  therHbre  alnply  mndketktUi 
tmkt  o/f^  aad  does  not  involve  a 
solenm  and  peculiar  mode  of  heaving 
(nonPt  p.  303).  M  !•  evident  from 
an  enmliiallon  of  parallel  passages 
(comp.  m.  3  wHh  IV.  8;  VR.  3;  and 
IV.  10  with  IV.  31,  Sft).— The  leading 
of  rr\^  (comp.  Jer.  E  SS;  Mat  RL  Q, 
instead  of  f^^^  (ver.  \Z\9&Hofpmrhp 
(ofTO)»/im  Mtf  or  iiMnr,  pioposed 
by  Michaeils  (RvppL  ad  Us.  Hebr. 
Ho.  S88.  S08.  Xm),  and  adopted  as 
for  as  wt  know  by  IMm  aloM,- Is  not 
only  giilMilsii,  b«l  oltfeeUoBable,  as 
it  wonid  bo  dincnlt  to  find  a  simple 
eonstructiott  for  the  foUowlngTniw; 
■o  ■810  pliisiblo  ti  tfoi  wsdlaiOg^ 
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the  altar  for  a  sweet  odour.  13.  And  every  oblation 
of  thy  bloodless  oflfering  shalt  thou  season  with  salt; 
nor  shalt  thou  allow  the  salt  of  the  covenant  of  thy 
God  to  be  lacking  from  thy  bloodless  offering:  with  aU 
thy  offerings  thou  shalt  offer  salt 

14.  And  when  thou  offerest  the  oblation  of  firstfruits 
to  the  Lord,  thou  shalt  offer  for  the  oblation  oCthy  firstfruits 
green  ears  of  corn  roasted  by  the  fire,  namebfy  the  grains 
rubbed  out  of  the  early  com.     15.  And  thou  shalt  put 


the  food  of  thy  God  (comp.  2  Sam.  XUL 
5,  7, 10),  suggested  by  Geddes,  since 
the  ioH  18  never  described  as  the  food 
of  God;  but  as  a  means  of  copenant 
(nnS)  it  is  both  common  and  intelli- 
gible. *When  the  Athenians  com- 
plained of  violated  hospitality,  they 
were  wontto  say,  i7o0  cUcf**  (Popham^ 
Extracts  from  the  Pentateuch  etc.  p.l41 ). 
The  concluding  irords  of  the  command, 
'-with  aU  thy  offerings  (*prvp-^3  hy) 
thou  shalt  offer  salt**,  are  too  distinct 
to  allow  us  to  doubt  that  salt  was 
meant  to  be  an  ingredient  not  of 
bloodless  only  but  of  animal  sacrifices 
also,  so  that  the  application  of  salt 
with  the  Utter  class  of  offering  (Ezek. 
XUn.  24;  Blark  IX.  49)  was  no  devia- 
tion lh>m  the  ancient  law  (comp. 
Joitph.  Ant  IlL  iJL  1,  iraofNTflf  <Uo/r 
«ri.);  the  animal  offerings  were  cer- 
tainly DO  less  meant  to  produce  "a 
covenant  of  God**  (TH^  nn3)  than 
the  bloodless  oblations.  —  According 
to  a  Jewish  rite,t>ased  on  our  passage* 
the  first  morsel  of  bread  (KWO)  that 
is  eaten  is  always  dipped  in  salt,  since 
the  table  represents  the  altar  (see 
p.  62). 

14-M.  Roasted  grains  of  eom 
(^g  3^?^),  whether  simply  prepared 
by  the  fire,  or  baked  in  a  pan  or  oo 
a  plate  of  iron,  were,  as  they  stiU  are, 
a  favourite  food  in  many  paHs  of  the 
East  (comp.  XXIIL  14;  Josh.  V.  11; 
1  Sam.  XVIL  17;  XXV.  18;  2  Sam. 
XVIL2S;  RuthU.  14;  Firf.  Georg.L 


267;  (hid,  FastU.  521;  P/m.  H.  N. 
XYin.  2,  7  or  14;  CetsHu,  Hiorobot  \L 
231— 234).  They  were,  therefore,  nature 
ally  and  habitually  presented  on  the 
altar,  from  a  spontaneous  impulse,  by 
an  agricultural  people ;  and  the  legis- 
lator had  no  other  task  but  to  prescribe 
their  presentation  accompanied  with' 
rites  calculated  clearly  to  stamp  them' 
as  a  mmehah,  that  is,  to  ordain  the 
addition  of  oil  and  frank-incense,  and 
the  burning  of  'Ihe  memorial.**  Hence 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  precept, 
''When  thou  offerest  the  oblation  of  flrst- 
fruiU  (D>T3?)  to  the  Lord**,  refers  to 
private,  and  not  to  public  offerings; 
this  is  cleariy  implied  by  the  tenour 
of  the  law  which  makes  no  allusion 
whatever  to  the  people;  the  public 
flrstfniit  mmeAak,  consisting  of  ears  of 
bariey,  was  according  to  a  distinct 
ordinance,  to  be  offered  on  the  second 
day  of  Passover  with  a  prescribed 
ritual  (p.  227);  whereas  our  passage 
fixes  no  time,  mentions  none  beyond 
the  ordinary  ceremoniesof  the  aiiidUiil, 
and  limits  the  offering  to  no  pariiealar 
class  of  grain,  which,  if  soch  restric- 
tion were  designed,  would  he  wheat 
rather  than  the  less  valuable  barley.— 
On  the  bloodless  offerings  in  general 
sec  pp.  216—228. 

Philological  RrjiAi«8.^The  offer- 
ing of  the  firstfruits  was  to  consist  of 
ears  of  com,  that  is,  their  grains, 
roasiod  k^  ike  fire  (t^f^  ^  3'?^. 
The  aarp  iboald  be  oC  the  Jbeit  «r. 
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oil  upon  it,  and  lay  frank-incense  thereon:  it  w  a  blood- 
less oflFering.  16.  And  the  prfest  shall  burn  its  memo- 
nal,  same  of  its  rubbed  out  grams  and  some  of  its  oU, 
with  all  its  frank-incense;  U  is  ^  oflFering  made  by  fire 
to  the  Lord. 


carUest  sort  fronp),  and  the  grains 
careAiIly  cleared  of  the  busks  by  rub- 
*%  CZ^|3  and  skinning;  hence  tn| 
'D')  Ji  literally  the  rubbing  of  the  tars 
(i.  e.  the  grains  obtained  by  this  pro- 
.cess),  is  a  qualifying  apoosition  to  the 
preceding  words  t/H2  ^frp  a^SN.  The 
noun  3^DN,  from  DN  verdwre,  bloom 
(Job  Vill.  12;  Cant.  VI.  11 ;  Ebn  Ezra 
strangely  from  SN  the  first,  eariiett), 
denotes  the  young  ears  of  com,  still 
green  and  soft  (hence  Sept.  ria/AT^ 
Vulg.   spicae   tnrenies,    AquiL   and 
Symm.   mala).      Though    ^0^3  it 
generally  garden  or  vmeyari  Tt  is 
sometimes  used,  by  way  of  metonomy, 
for  the  produce  or  /rvt/ of  the  garden 
(comp.  XXni.  14;  2  KL  IV.  42);  and 
if  employed  in  reference  to  com,  which 
is  not  generally  grown  in  gardens,  it 
seems  to  denote  a  superior  quality, 
which,  owing  to  careful  culUvatlon, 
ripens  earlier  Oum  the  corn  of  the 
fields  (comp.  Geten.  Thes.  p.  713).  As 
the  firstfruiU  were  most  properly  pre- 
sented as  much  as  possible  in  their 
natural  sUte,  like  the  first  sheaf  on 
Passover,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the 
grains  were  crusAed  or  pounded  (Sept 
Xi^^   i^iMtdi   Vulg.   amflinfes  in 
morem  farris;  Theodot  nUvaH^txm; 
Cleric  eoniutionem;  Arnheim  a.  o. 
GrMze) ;  for  though  \ru,  a  root  vague 
in  import,  ma  j  mean  to  pound  or  enuh 
(comp.  Hebr.   and  Syr.  CTU,  Arab. 
LTT^)*  it  denotes  9l»o  io  rub  or  to 

md  o«l(Onk.  {?n^,  fioai*pD /H^«yv; 
Syr.  HCVTfO  HTOnD,  Le.  pertHcala 


pura;  Ar.  Eip.  ^^  jvA^ ;  Samar. 

^'^bp  peeled oS;  etc.;  although Onkelos 
strangely  renders  in  XXTO.  14,  te*0 
also  with  pry^Q ;  comp.  Boienm.  Schol. 
onver.l4;  etc.).  AquiL  andSymmach. 
translate    70*0     Xdxopa    iox^Sif, 
tender  pulse-iike  pegetables,   against 
the  context  (comp.  Vulg.  in  XXHL  14, 
pultes);  Luther  omiU  italtogether;  and 
Jewish  interpreters  take  it  to  mean  the 
ears  of  com  still  tender  and  juicy  (comp. 
Rosenm.  L  c;  Cleric  arista  viridls; 
Amh.  voUe  Aehren),  ao  that  it  would, 
in  fact,  be  synonymous  with  3^3N^ 
which  opinion  isdevoidof  all  etymolo- 
gical support;  while  Michaelis(Suppl. 
VL  p.  2253,  No.  2363)  unwarrantably 
proposes  to  read  ^prj3  ^^  coarse  sand. 
analogous  to  the  Arabic  Jue.(io^3  ^^ 

contntum  in  arenae  gronhris  morem 
granum  frumenti,  ct  ellfpUce  hxTO  nt 
arena  grostior,  cadem  manentt  sen- 
tentia).— The  precepts  eoncerningtbe 
offeringoffirfltlhuts(vers.l4-l6)  ought 
properly  to  have  followed  immedia- 
tely after  those  concerning  other  blood- 
less offerings  to  which  they  are  entirely 
analogous  io  ritual,  whereas  they  are 
separated  from  them  by  some  general 
commands  applying  not  only  to  all 
bloodless  but  to  all  animal  sacrifices 
aUke  (veil.  11^13);   they  are  prob- 
ably  a   sopplemeotary  addition  ap- 
peoded  by  a  reviser  aiudoiis  to  Intro- 
duce a  class  of  bloodless  oblations  of 
great  practical  Inportanee  for  the  tribe 
ofLevL 


I  • 


Appended  is   a  prohibition,    enjoined  for  all  timCf   again 
and  fat. 

1.  And  if  bis  oblation  be  a  tbank-offeringj 
U  of  the  herd,  whether  it  be  a  male  or  fema 
offer  it  without  blemish  before  the  Lord.  . 
shall  lay  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  his  o; 
kill  it  at  the  door  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting,  i 
sons,  the  priests,  shall  sprinkle  the  blood  ape 
round  about  3.  And  he  shall  offer  of  the 
ing,   as  an  offering  made  by  fire  to  the  L< 


1*17.  At  the  feeling  of  awe  precedes 
tbat  of  Joyftil  s^ttitade  in  man's  re- 
lation to  God,  so  undoubtedly  the 
holoeansts  preceded  the  thank-offer- 
inga.  And  as  the  latter  sentiment  im- 
pliea  a  ralifioQS  progress,  so  does  the 
latter  class  of  saerifleea.  Thisisespeci- 
aUy  evident  from  the  dcfree  of  parti- 
c^ation  pennitted  to  the  offerer  in  either 
case.  The  holocanst  was  totally  bomt 
to  God,  and  eren  the  hide  was  claimed 
by  His  ministers  (VD.  8);  the  thank- 
oflierin^  was  bvt  very  partially  de- 
livered «p  ta  the  flamesv  indeed  no 
mora  than  was  neeeasary  to  mark  the 
animal  as  asacriios;  the  fliit  and  the 
frit  parts  dedicated  to  God  were  hardly 


graciously  to  commnni 
that  man,  the  recipie 
bounties,  though  dep< 
needftil,  may  in  Joyoni 
upon  God*s  paternal  pi 
pp.  1,  2).  But  the  L 
sation,  as  devised  in 
demanded  slight  mo< 
the  original  ordina 
thank-offerings.  Some 
breast  and  the  right  si 
set  apart  for  the  pries 
ristic  sacrifice  was  pri 
ministers  received  aU 
alter  the  burning  of 
parts,  if  tfie  offering  wi 
former  case,  the  devia 
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that  coyers  the  bowels,  and  all  the  fat  that  ii  npon  the 
bowels,  4.  And  the  two  kidneys,  and  the  fat  that  is 
upon  them,  which  is  by  the  flanks,  and  the  great  lobe 
of  the  liver,  which  he  shall  take  off  by  the  kidneys. 
5.  And  Aaron's  sons  shall  bum  it  on  tiie  altar  upon 
the  burnt-sacrifice,  which  is  upon  the  wood  on  the  fire ; 
it  is  an  offering  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  odour  to  the  Lord. 


burnt-offering  it  markedly  relaxed 
compared  irith  those  of  the  eucharistic 
sacrifice;  for  while  male  animals  ex- 
dnsively  were  commanded  for  the 
former,  male  and  female  victims  were 
indifferently  permitted  for  the  latter — 
a  change  arjpiing  a  more  liberal  spirit 
and  a  greater  fireedom  of  religions 
feeling. 

The  bloodless  oblations  might,  of 
coarse,  also  be  either  holocausts  or 
thank-offerings;  but  it  appears  that 
they  were  holocausts  only  in  the  eariy 
stages  of  sacrificial  usage  (see  p.  482); 
in  the  Pentateuch  they  share  with  the 
thank-offerings  this  important  cha- 
racteristic, that  a  comparatively  small 
portion  only  was  burnt  on  the  altar; 
but  they  differ  from  the  thank-offerings 
in  this  remarkable  point,  that  the  re- 
mainder belonged  entirely  to  the 
priests,  whether  they  were  offered  for 
private  individuals  or  for  the  whole 
nation;  so  that  no  part  of  them  was, 
in  any  case,  left  to  the  worshippers 
themselves.  The  reason  is  obvious; 
they  were  probably,  as  a  rule,  pre- 
sented by  poorer  people,  and  were  of 
such  small  value,  thatthey  could  hardly 
have  been  regarded  as  sacrifices  un- 
less they  were  entirely  dedicated  to 
sacred  purpotes;  whereas,  in  animal 
thank-offerings,  the  surrender  of  Ihe 
fat  that  eovcft  the  bowels,  and  all  the 
fat  that  is  oo  the  bowels,  and  the  two 
kidneys,  aadthefU  that  is  upon  them, 
which  Is  by  the  flanks,  and  the  great 
lobe  of  the  Uver^,  and  in  certain  classes 
of  sheep  the  valuable  tail  also,  together 
with  the  bratil  aad  .right  ihouldar, 


was  an  act  of  sulBeient  selMenial  on 
the  part  of  the  offerers,  who  were, 
moreover,  bidden  to  invite  the  poor 
and  helpless  to  share  the  sacrificial 
repast  that  followed  the  offering.  Thus 
the  three  first  classes  of  sacrifice  — 
the  holocaust,  the  bloodless,  and  the 
eucharistic  —  are  allied  by  various 
and  natural  analogies;  their  very 
distinctions  reveal  flieir  affinity;  and 
they  were,  therefore.  Justly  connected 
in  an  eariy  attempt  at  sacrificial  legis- 
lation (comp.  IL  1 ;  IIL  !)• 

The  tail  irt^)  of  the  sheep  above 
referred  to  is  ''extremely  broad  and 
large  terminating  in  a  small  appendix 
that  turns  back  upon  it  It  is  of  a  sub- 
stance between  fat  and  marrow,  is 
not  eaten  separately  but  mixed  with 
the  lean  meat,  and  is  also  often  used 
instead  of  butter.**  (Bmrmer,  Observat 
HL  129).  it  Is  mot  less  than  three 
cubits  in  length,  so  that  if  it  were 
allowed  to  trail  on  the  ground,  it  would 
be  bruised  and  fall  into  sores;  but 
every  shepherd . . .  makes  little  carts 
and  fastens  them  on  the  tails,  binding 
the  tail  of  each  separate  sheep  to  a 
separate  cart"  {Htroi.  IH.  113;  comp. 
AeU&m.  Nat  Anim.  X.  4 ;  Jfifte.  Shabb. 
v.  4;  Lf  J/Hetm.  Afrieae  Descr.  IX. 
p.754editUgd.BaUv.  ]fi32).  It  weighs 
usuaUy  about  flfteen  pounds,  but  sone- 
times  much  iMre,  vp  to  fifty,  whUe 
Leo  AMcaoas  eooleiids  to  have  socb 
one  In  Egypt  weighing  eighty  pounds. 
That  spades  of  shecp(ovis  laHcaudata) 
is  found  exteDsively  In  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, In  Mmtbem  Arabia  and  Egypt, 
Borthen  Africa  and  uUmt  ^aclaeC^M^ 
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;  6.  And  if  his  oflFering  for  a  thank-oflFering  to  the 
Lord  ^^  of  the  flock,  he  shall  offer  it,  male  or  female, 
without  blemish.  7.  If  he  offers  a  lamb  for  his  offering, 
then  shall  he  offer  it  before  the  Lord.  8.  And  he  shall 
lay  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  his  offering,  and  kill  it 
bdTore  the  Tent  of  Meeting;  and  Aaron's  sons  shall 
sprinkle  its  blood  round  about  upon  the  altar.     9.  And 


East;  h  is  in  Africa  called  **8heep  of 
Barbery*';  it  is  kindred  to  that  now 
known  nnder  the  name  of  Cape  sheep 
because  found  especially  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope^  ''having  a  kind  of  apron 
tail,  entirely  of  rich  marrowy  fat,  ex- 
tending to  the  width  of"  their  hind 
qnarters,  and  frequently  trailing  on  the 
ground;  the  weight  of  the  tail  is  often 
more  than  six  or  eight  poundMTiFeliomi, 
Asia  Minor,  p.  10,  quoted  in  Rawlin- 
son's  Edit  of  Herod.  U.  p.  500);  and 
Robinson  obsenres,  *The  sheep  of 
Palestine  are  all  of  the  broad-tailed 
species;  the  broad  part  being  a  mere 
excrescence  of  fat,  with  the  proper  tail 
hanging  out  of  it**  (Biblical  Researches, 
1. 477;  eomp.  also  JrisM.  HisLAnim. 
VOL  27,  lir  ct  t^  X^f^  ra  n^ifiata 

Aetiam,  NaL  Anim.in.3;  IV.  32;  Pio^. 
Sw.  IV.  M;  PHh.  H.  N.  VIU.  48  or  75; 
see  also  Boekari,  Hieroi.  L  ii  45, 
p.  496;  JUnetmOa.  Alterth.  IV.  74— 
77;  Samuni,  Voyage,  HL  286,  287; 
Comm.  on  Exod.  p.  555 ;  Ifttto  on  ver.  9). 
Now  this  llrst  sketch  embodies,  be- 
sides, thenosi  importaat  of  the  general 
prineipies  of  Hebrew  sacrifices  — >  that 
every  fermentiiig  subslaace,  such  as 
leaTcn  end  honey,  oogbC  to  be  avoided, 
while,  on  the  other  band,  salt  was 
never  to  bo  emUttedt  In  any  offering 
(0.  U,  13);  that  the  blood  was  to  be 
sprinkled  round  the  altar,  and  the  lat 
to  be  bomt  upon  It;  aiud  that,  there* 
fore,  neilher  blood  nor  fat  was  to  be 
eaten  in  any  age  or  in  any  clime 
(DL  17).  For  this  latter  ii^nnction,  the 
0amifilm  ifoad  Jio  AMra  apprppriale 


place  than  at  the  end  of  this  first  code, 
where  it  is  introduced  with  some 
abruptness.  But  he  mentions  it  as  a 
simple  and  absolute  command,  with- 
out assigning  to  it  a  deeper  reason 
(comp.  alsoVH.  22 — 27).  Now,  primi- 
tively, both  fat  and  blood  were  evi- 
dently shunned  because  they  were 
supposed  to  involve  the  principle  of 
animal  life  which  it  was  deemed  god- 
less to  consume.  On  this  ground 
chiefly,  and  as  forming  the  most  sacred 
parts  of  the  animal,  they  were  ordered 
to  be  devoted  to  God  upon  the  altar. 
As  regards  the  fat,  no  more  distinct 
statement  occurs  throughout  the  Pen- 
tateuch (see  pp.  129 — 131).  But  a  very 
peculiar  significance  was  gradually 
attached  to  the  blood.  Alter  the  first 
and  ruder  notions  of  sacrifice  had  been 
conquered,  the  victim  was  currently 
regarded  as  a  substitute  for  the  offerer, 
and  to  suffer,  as  his  representative,  the 
death  which  he  himself  was  held  to 
have  deserved  for  his  transgressions. 
And  since  the  blood  was  viewed  as 
the  element  of  life,  it  was  the  victim's 
blood  which  ensored  the  worshipper^s 
atonement,  and,  in  fact,  wrought  one 
of  the  chief  ends  of  all  sacrifice.  These 
Ideas  were  naturally  developed  in  the 
course  of  time  only;  they  are  not 
alluded  to  in  onr  text,  bnt  they  are 
distinctly,  and  even  emphatically  act 
forth  In  a  subsequent  eoUectioB  ef 
saerlfictal  laws,  *11ie  life  ef  the  flceh 
Is  In  the  blood;  and  1  have  given  It 
to  yon  upon  the  altar  to  make  en 
atonement  for  yev  aools:  fSar  It  Is  the 
blood  ttMilsakei  aniiteicnenlfbrtbe 
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he  shall  offer  of  the  fhank-offering,  as  an  offering  made 
by  fire  to  the  Lord,  its  fat  —  the  whole  fat  tail  which 
he  shall  take  off  close  by  the  backbone,  and  the  fat 
that  covers  the  bowels,  and  all  the  fat  that  is  upon  the 
bowels,  10.  And  the  two  kidneys,  and  the  fat  that  is 
upon  them,  which  is  by  the  flanks,  and  the  great  lobe 
of  the  liver,  which  he  shall  take   off  by  the  kidneys. 


soul**  (XVn.  n ;  see  p.  125).  And  if 
we  read  the  ii^nnction  in  its  strict  and 
cate^rical  decision,  "It  shall  be  a 
perpetual  statute  for  your  generations 
(D3^n^h^),  throughoutall  your  dwell- 
ings" (D?rbltflD%2),at  is  difficult 
to  see  how  those  who  acknowledge 
the  Diyine  origin  of  the  Pentateuch, 
can  ever  deem  themselves  Justified  in 
eating  the  fat  or  blood  of  animals 
(comp.  Exod.  Xn.  14,  20,  24;  see, 
however,  p.  131). 

On  the  Thank-offering  in  general 
see  pp.  241—249. 

Philological  remarks.— The  se- 
cond person  in  which  the  instructions 
were  enjoined  in  neariy  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  chapter  (3^Spn,  "p^^kp,  etc., 
vers. 4, 5, 12,  14,  etc;  corop.,  however 
vers.  1,  2),  passes  now  into  the  third 

person  O^^^t  >|Q9V  ^^*^  ^  common 
anallage  in  Hebrew  (see  Gramm. 
I  LXXVn.  21. 1,  2).  —  nn^  (ver.  2), 
the  simple  or  adverbial  accusative, 
stands  for  nOD  ^J^!?  (vers.  8,  13) 
hefare  ike  door  (see  Granun.  |  86. 
i^).  —  The  subject  to  3^|>ni  (ver.  3) 
is  'dne  of  the  priests**  who  were  men- 
tioned In  the  preeeding  verse.  —  The 
lat  that  covers  the  bowels'*  is  the  large 
net  of  liM,  which,  beginning  from  the 
stomach  with  which  U  is  joined,  spreads 
over  the  intestines  and  covers  tliem, 
serving  espedaUy  to  secure  to  these 
parts  a  proper  degree  of  warmth; 
while  «aU  the  frt  that  is  upon  the 
bowels**  is  evidently  tlie  lumps  of  fat 
which  form  themselves  between  the 
guts  or  latesliiies  and  are  easily 
detached  JhNa.tbm.  — -.Ths  UdiM|« 


(nV^pSy  probably  traceable  simply  to 
^73  vesteit  and  not  to  TwO  in  the  sense 
of 'desiring,  Ps.  LXXXIV.  3,  though 
the  t\VO^  were  considered  as  a  seat  of 
desires,  comp.  the  Talmudical  adage 
OKtyV  nrb  po  An)  belong,  as  u 
well  known,  to  the  fattest  parts  of 
quadrupeds  (comp.  Deut  XXXU.  14), 
especially  of  rams  (comp.  Isai.  XXXTV. 
6)'r  they  are  entirely  covered  with  fat 
(ffom.  IL  XXL  204,  ^ft6p  ixtve^lSi^; 
comp.  nViD  reims.  Job  XXXVin.  36; 
Ps.  U.  8;  derived  by  many  from 
mo  to  cover;  see  Ebn  Exra  on  Ps. 
I.  c,  37n  n)DT30  DTRCr;  Bockart 
Hieroz.  L  ii.  45,  p.  503,  renes  adipe 
illiti  sunt  atque  obducti)  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  frequently  degenerates 
into  a  disease,  and  causes  the  death 
of  the  animab  (comp.  ilfitlol.  De  Pari 
Anim.  TXL  9;  etc.).  —  The  D^^93  of 
oxen,  sheep,  and  goats  are,  aeeording 
to  Biblical  statements  (vers.  4,  10,  15; 
IV.  9;  Vn.  4),  parts  near  the  VsAo 
or  kidneys,  and  peculiarly  fat  and 
rich  (comp.  Job  XV.  27);  they  are, 
therefore,  undoubtedly  ike  /Umke^  as 
many  ancient  translators  render  (Sept 
0^1/^;  Aquila  Xor^yec;  Symm.  ffim 
or  itmm;  Vulg.  ilia;  Targnm  OnkeL 
M^QD*4f  that  is  sid«;  and  so  Syr. 
»nOO;  Targ.  Jonath.  ^79?f  that  is,  the 
ioukM  or  iblded  muscles  oC  the 
flanks;  Rashi  flancs,  eq^ainlng,  'Ibe 
fd  thalis  oo  the  kidneys  when  the 
animal  is  aUve,  is  oo  the  vppcr  part 
of  the  flanlcs  downwwd;  and  this  is 
the  III  which  is  under  the  thighs  which 
are  called  hmkes;  U  appears  whits  la 
the  appsr  |iil  oC  4hi^  tebkm 


preters  (Luther  Lenden,  Engl.  Vers, 
flanks,  etc.).  The  word  pOD  is  scarcely 
identical  with  Uv^,  that  is,  the  waist 
or  the  tmall  of  the  baek  (eotnp.  ffam, 
Od.  y.  231 ;  X.  544,  n9^  H  C<Hr» 
fidU^  iM);  so  Boekmri^  Hieroz.  1. 
p.  507,  who  moreover  obtenretfUtmm- 
qne  (703  and  ftvc)  pnto  primom 
hmbmm  fi^nifleare,  deinde  per  aom- 
/^a«9  vieinas  partes,  pnta  iHm  et  osta 
iiu^  adeoqoe  09  femarit  kuie  *Mppo- 
tUmn,  atqoe  inde  esse  qnod  7D3  a 
Graecis  /m^^  redditor  et  ft^^Up  i.  e. 
femnr.  The  words  10H  A^VWH 
^31  |rpp  can  only  be  rendered  Ihe  Oat 
that  is  on  them  (the  kidneys),  (namely) 
the  fU  that  is  by  the  flanks";  Bochart 
eorrectly  *adipem  <iiii  est  tiiper  ipsos, 
qni,  inquam,  est  ad  lombos**  (Hieroz.  L 
p.  506);  KImehi,  and  alter  him  Dru- 
tins,  supply  nnneceasarily  and  in- 
appropriately mid  before  tiie  seeond 

itm.  —  The  tenn  laorhp  txyfo 

which  b  notwtthovtdifllealty,  is  most 
probably  the  one  separate  npper  lobe 
of  the  Uver,  more  distinct  from  the 
toar  otiier  lobes,  which,  in  some  mea- 
snre,  ibnns  a  whole  in  itself^  almost 

1ik«  Am   clmiiA«h   with   whieh   it  la 
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round  about  14.  And  he  shall  offer  thereof  as  his 
oblation,  as  an  offering  made  by  fire  to  the  Lord,  the 
fat  that  covers  the  bowels,  and  all  the  fat  that  is  upon 
the  bowels,  15.  And  the  two  kidneys,  and  the  fat  that 
is  upon  them,  which  if  by  the  flanks,  and  the  great  lobe 
of  the  liver,  which  he  shall  take  off  by  the  kidneys. 


(on  our  passage)  renders  'ihe  smaller 
lobe  of  the  liver^,  which  he  explains 
as  an  appendage  of  the  liver  consider- 
ably tmaUer  than  the  liver  itseli;  and 
a4ioininf  the  kidneys  (see  also  Ger- 
tedl  in  loe.);  but  not  all  nuninants 
have  such  appendage  to  their  liver. 
Many  have  understood  MVP  as  the 
nei  which  covers  the  liver  —  Vulg., 
Fuller,  Coce^ius,  a.  o.  reticulum  Jecoris, 
and  therefore  later  writers  omentum 
minus  bepatieo-gastricom ;  Luther  *das 
Netz  nm  die  Leber",  EngL  Vers.  «the 
caul  above  the  liver",  De  Wette  a.  \i^ 
Mas  NeU  an  der  Leber",  Ffirst  *die 
netzartige  Decke  der  Leber",  Kurtz 
(Opferc  p.  182)  "das  kleine  Netz  oder 
LdMfnetz",  etc.;  while  Josephus  (Ant 
UL  is.  2)^  with  a  carelessness  not  un- 
coflunon  In  his  descriptions  of  Leviti- 
cal  rites,  tenders  both  Xo/I^  tov  fjM- 
«•«  and  lirijrlooc:  but  this  is  not 
probable,  tot  because  the  net  is  so 
tolly  attached  to  the  liver  that  it  can 
hardly  be  separated  fh>m  it,  and  then 
becaase  being  Ihin  and  comparatively 
meagre.  It  was  not  worthy  to  be  burnt 
as  an  offering  and  could  not  be  classed 
among  the  UX  parts;  for  the  fat  that  is 
eoBtained  between  Its  folds  Is  never 
eontidemble  (eomp.  Jris&i.  De  Pari 
An.  IV.  S).  Hie  Oialdee  and  Syriac 
traaslalort,  evidently  understanding 
laarrtjl  strictly  a^om  the  liver,  render 
ITJID  ^yff}f  <bat  b  midri/fl9o  also 
EngLVcn.maig.fead.),  Gr.itdf^myftm, 
that  it,  the  muscle  which  is  ins^u- 
mcnlal  In  the  movement  of  the  chest 
in  breathing,  and  divides  the  thorax 
from  the  abdomen  (Hom.  tf  ii>fc«  eomp. 
Od.  DL  301,  oAc^^MMw  sr^  9tf09^ 


(ver.  5)  refers  either  ioTWftf  or  to  the 
various  parts  which  compose  the  tWH 
taken  collectively  (eomp.  ver.  11 
IIHJijnT,  and  ver.  16  DTOgO})-  The 
tVgif  shall  be  burnt  ni^XT^IL  which 
is,  simply,  t^pon  the  ktmi-o/fermg ; 
for  the  regular  moining^holocanst  was 
supposed  to  burn  the  whole  day  (see 
notes  on  VL  1 — 6),  and  as  it  com- 
menced the  religious  day,  the  thank- 
offering  could  property  be  said  to  be  con- 
sumed '^pon  the  burnt-offering"  (eomp. 

also  VL  5,  cro^  Khn  rvhy  lUDpni, 

see  notes  la  he.;  and  on  rhjfttPy 
in  DL  14,  see  p.  240).  It  is  scarcely 
appropriate  to  render  m  ike  muumer  of 
ike  hamt^aeHfice  (Knobel  and  others), 
although  the  preposition  /£  bears  this 
translation  (eomp.  V.  22;  Isai.  LX.  7; 
Jer.  VL  14;  Ps.  LVI.  1;  CX.  4;  Esth. 
IX.  26;  see  Gramm.  |  CVI.  5);  for  the 
thank-oflering  was  noi  burnt  in  the 
manner  of  the  holocaust;  the  former 
was  divided  into  the  fat  parts  and  the 
other  portions,  the  latter  into  the  natural 
limbs  of  the  animal  (1. 6).  But  quite 
oViectlonable  b  the  translation  ca  ad- 
aUm  to  tkt  ktamismaifico  {Tkeodor. 
OuaesLL  In  Lev. ;  Baumgartom,  p.  113; 
etc.,  etc.),  as  this  would  imply  that 
thank-offerings  were,  in  all  cases, 
mere  accompaniments  of  holocausts, 
which  b  eottrely  erroneous.  —  It  b 
undoubted  that  TT^^  (ver.  9)  Is  imU 
(Arab.  ft^|,  Sept  Ex.  XXOL  22  mi^ 
Mc;  Josqph.  oil^  etc),  and  not  A^ 
(Septlnoorpassage  iof^),  nor  rwmp 
(EngL  Vera.);  and  the  tall  of  victims 
was  by  Greeks  and  Romans  also  de- 
voted to  the  deity  (eomp.  EMkol^ 
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16.  And  the  priest  shall  born  them  upon .  the  altar  as 
the  food  of  the  oflfering  made  by  fire  for  a  sweet  odour : 
all  the  fat  belongs  to  the  Lord.  17.  li  shattbe  an  eternal 
statute  for  your  generations  throughout  all  your  dwell- 
ings, You  shall  eat  neither  any  fat  nor  blood. 


Levit  p.  377).  The  tail  was  to  be  taken 
off  "close  by  HS  j;rf  *;  the  latter  word 
most  therefore  mean  back-bane;  OnkeL 
K^?^•ltf»  Jonath.  NH^pn,  that  is,  ^/k, 
Kimehi«  s.  v^  m*ivn  rutj^;  nhe  spine 
resembles  a  tree  YV  with  its  branches", 
Bechai,  Wessely,  a.  o.),  or  more  accu- 
rately still   the    as    caeeygis  (Arab. 
(jAd^x,  so  Saad.;  see  Book.  Hieroi.1. 
ii.  49,  p.  497) ;  it  is  certainly  not  the 
flesh  or  the  muscles  of  the/7aiiib(SepL 
W«m),  a  rendering  caused  by  the  erro- 
neous conception  of  Tthtk  as  hip  {zifv 
io^ifp  ^t»/ior  9^  roK  n^^tuq)^  which 
is  incorrect  in  various  respects,  nor 
kidmeffi  (Vulg.cum  renibus,  Rashbam, 
Rashi,  playfully  explaining  p  rhyth 
nWjn^n  nrt^n,  comp.  Talm.  ChulL 
11a,  and  others).    The  tail  of  sheep 
only,  but  not  of  other  quadrupeds,  is 
enumerated  among  the  fat  parts  (comp. 
especially  LeviL  IX.  19,  where  CraVrvi 
of  the  IIV  is  contrasted  with  the  Txhn 
and  other  fat  or  fat  parts  of  the  Vw, 
so  that  the  athoach  under  ^W  is  not 
only  correct  but  indispensable ;  so  the 
Sept  and  essentially  the  Syriac) ;  there- 
fore, it  was  not  absolutely  considered 
Afc  Tal**,  and  was.  according  to  Jewish 
tradition,  not  comprised  in  the  prohi- 
bition concerning  the  eating  of  lat 
(Lev.  UL  17;  VII.  23,  25),  for  it  was 
believed  that  that  only  which  of  all 
the  clean  sacrificial  animals  alike  was 
burnt  upon  the  altar,  )vas  most  holy, 
and  therefore  interdicted  at  haman 
food  (eorop.  Tareh  Peak  1 64. 6.  3X1 
\T^  rV^  NTH  abn  Hip}  l6  iTWH). 
Yet  the  Karaites  were  of  a  different 
opinion  and  declared  the  tail  of  the 


sheep  also  to  be  unlawful  for  food,  like 
all  other  fat  parts  (comp.  Tmim,  Chull. 
117«);  nay  traces  of  this  divergence 
hetween  theRabbanltes  and  the  Karai- 
tes are  found  even  in  the  old  trans- 
lators of  the  Pentateuch.  For  while 
the  minority  of  them,  like  our  received 
text,  was  on  the  side  of  the  former,  the 
Samaritan  codex  exhibits  the  view  of 
the  latter;  thus  our  text,  like  the  old 
translations,  has  inExod.XXlX.22  and 
Lev.  VUI.  25,  *and  thou  shall  take 
(and  he  took)  the  fat  AMD  the  fat  tail 
l^rhnn)  a^D^  whereas  the  Samari- 
tan codex  reads,  *the  fat,  namely  tlie 
Ui  taU**  etc.  (n^^NH  axm),  so  that 
tthn  is  one  specified  part  of  the  lit 
comprised  in  the  general  term  3/11; 
which  alone  seems  to  be  the  logical 
reading  in  those  passages;  and  such 
subdivision  is,  indeed,  maintained  in 
other  passages,  as  Levit  VIL  3  (*^3 
n^n  -  *  '  thn;  but  the  Sept  adds 
agabi  mid  before  tAh;  the  Vulgate, 
to  effect  the  same  purpose  omits  *73 
xAn  enUrely,  so  that  the  TT^H  would 
not  belong  to  3^1  at  aU);  m.  9  (oWl 
rrTMHt  though  the  Sept^  the  Syr.,  and 
Targ.  Jeras.  render  rr/Nm  3X1,  and 
Saad.  and  Bechai  iT^m  lAn,  UTas 
again  exelnding  the  tail  from  the 
category  df  fat;  comp.  G€i§er^  Ur- 
schrill,  pp.  467 — 169,  and  Oiar  Nccb- 
madl863,pp.  101. Ittt).  It  ia, tbcrefsra, 
at  imneeessary  as  it  would  be  inadMis- 
aible,  to  render  13X1  In  o«r  passage 
(ver.  9)  Ihe  choicest  paiis  of  H"  (73 
*VQV)?n  3trDi%  Wessely,  Hcrxbciaer, 
Anheim,  Wogue,  a.  o.;  romp,  also 
Targ.  Jonath.  rrJOV  3«}). 
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4.  EXPIATOBT  OFFEBINQS. 
o.    Saf-0FrEiuN6(nNttC})>  IV.  1— y.  13. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Summary. — The  \kws  regarding  expiatory  sacrifices,  irhether  fin-olTeritigs 
(HMttn,  IV.  1— V.  13)  or  tuespass-offerings  (Dl^,  V.  14—26).  The  sin- 
offering  presented  by  (he  High-priest  (TV.  3 — 12)  or  in  the  name  of  the 

^nrhole  people  (IV.  13 — 21)  was  more  solemn  than  that  presented  for  a 
"mler**  (N^^j,  IV.  22— 26),  and  this  again  more  solemn  than  that  of  a  com- 
mon Israelite  (V.27 — 35):  the  difference  lay  both  in  the  choice  of  the  victim 
and  the  significance  of  the  ritaal,  especially  the  modes  of  sprinkling  the 
blood  (comp.  vers.  6,  7, 17,  18,  25,  30,  34).  In  all  four  cases,  the  fat  and 
fat  parts  were  to  be  burnt  on  the  altar;  but  in  the  two  former,  the  remainder 
of  the  victim  was  to  be  burnt  without  the  camp,  in  the  two  latter,  it  was 
to  be  consumed  by  the  priests  in  a  clean  place.  Then  follow  some  special 
instances  of  sin-offerings  (V.  1 — 13),  namely,  for  neglecting  to  give  infor- 
mation as  witness,  for  all  kinds  of  impurity,  and  for  heedless  oaths  or 
vows  (vers.  I — 4);  in  all  which  cases  the  offender  was  required  to  present 
a  female  lamb  or  goat  as  a  sin-offering  (vers.  5,  6),  or  if  he  was  poor,  two 
turtle-doves  or  pigeons,  one  to  be  sacrificed  as  a  sin-offering,  the  other  as 

^  a  holocaust  (vers.  7, 10),  or  even  merely  the  tentli  part  of  an  ephah  of  fine 
flour,  unaccompanied  by  oil  and  incense  (vers.  1 1 — 13).  Then  only  are  stated 
the  precepts  concerning  the  trespass-offering,  which  was  prescribed  for 
unlawftil  appropriation  of  property,  whether  unintentional  (vers.  14 — 19)  or 
designed  (vers.  20 — ^26),  and  whether  the  property  was  sacred  (vers.  1 4—  6) 
or  secular  (vers.  17 — 19):  the  trespass-offering  consisted  of  a  suporiur  and 
faultless  ram,  together  with  full  restitution  of  the  ui^justly  acquired  pro- 
perty increased  by  one  fifth  of  its  value. 

1.  And  the  Lord  spoke  to  Moses,  sajring,   2.  Speak 


:  1, 1.  Submission  and  gratitude  arc 
Indeed  the  emanations  of  a  religions 
frame  of  mind;  but  their  source  is 
mainly  in  a  feeling  of  digtemd^ncg; 
ihe$  bespeak,  therefore,  only  an  out- 
ward or  material  relation  of  man  to 
(Sod;  and  even  gratitude  for  benefits^ 
reeeivtd  is,  from  this  point  of  view, 
Dotcascntially  distinct  from  snbmisaion 
OB  neconnt  of  dangers  to  be  averted. 
Hence  burnt -offerings  and  thank-ol^ 
fsingt  are  among  the  earliest  mani- 
Ceatations  of  religions  feeling;  and  they 
are  lonnd  even  among  nations  rude 
and  nntnlorcd.  They  are  baaed  on  the 
eoDC^tion  of  the  deity  at  the  lord  of 


nature  and  the  dispenser  of  human 
destinies.  They  require,  as  their  foun- 
dation, merely  the  general  and  ele- 
mentary cosmic  notions.  But  the  H<>- 
brews  were  among  the  few  races  that 
passed  beyond  this  narrow  circle  of 
ideas.  They  conceived  (Sod  as  the 
Holy  one,  distinct  from  the  woridand 
elevated  above  it  Thus  they  were 
enabled  to  create  and  to  adopt  a  Di- 
vine Law,  or  a  mosal  code,  reflecting 
the  sacrednesa  ofGod,  and  designed 
to  form  the  very  centre  of  human  exiatp 
ence.  Urns  again  they  were  enabled 
truly  to  define  ain  as  the  oppoaition  to 
the  hdy  will  of  God,  and  to  trace  Iht 
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to  the  children  of  Israel  saying,  If  a  soul  sins  unawares 


evil  not  merely  in  its  outward  effects, 
bat  to  follow  it  to  its  source,  the  wan- 
ton f  deviation  from  the  goodness  and 
perfection  of  the  Deity.  These  views 
were  steadily  developed  among  the 
Hebrews;  fhey  were  understood  and 
expressed  with  growing  distinctness 
by  the  profounder  minds;  and  they 
ultimately  gave  rise  to  a  new  kind  of 
saeiiflces  — the  expteLtoryoffermg*-^ 
designed  to  keep  alive  the  desire  and 
the  hope  of  godlike  purity,  whenever 
the  heart  is  pained  and  oppressed 
by  a  conviction  of  guilt  and  a  sad- 
dening consciousness  of  its  estrange- 
ment from  the  Divine  holiness.  A 
class  of  sacrifices  resulting  from  ideas 
•o  refined  and  spiritual,  was  most  pro- 
bably adopted  at  a  late  period  in  the 
history  of  the  nation;  it  was,  perhaps, 
at  the  time  when  the  ordinances  regard- 
ing it  were  compiled  (ch.  IV,  V),  little 
known  and  unterstood  in  its  full  im- 
port While  the  two  previous  kinds 
of  offering  are  mentioned  as  a  recog- 
nized and  ordinary  usage  and  treated 
as  such,  the  third  is  introduced,  with 
a  certain  circumstantial  minuteness, 
as  a  matter  little  familiar  to  the  people, 
and,  in  fact,  detailed  for  their  infor- 
mation. On  the  one  hand  we  read, 
**lf  any  one  of  you  bring  an  offering 
to  the  Lord,  you  shall  bring  your 
offering  of  the  cattle  ...  If  his  offering 
be  a  burnt  •  sacrifice  of  the  herd,  etc" 
(L  2,3);  or,  *«And  if  his  oblaUon  be  a 
thank-offering,  if  he  offer  it  of  the 
herd,  whether  it  be  a  male  or  female, 
etc**  (UL 1).  But  on  the  other  hand,  our 
text  stales,  **lf  a  soul  shall  sin  unawares 
against  any  of  the  prohlbltioBS  of  the 
Lord  whieh  ought  not  to  be  done,  and 
shall  act  against  anything  of  any  of 
them . . .  then  let  him  bring  for  his  sin 
whieh  he  has  committed  ...  a  young 
buttock  for  a  sin-offering.**  The  stress 
which  is  here  laid  on  some  words, 


permits  another  inference.  There  is 
evidence  to  prove  that  a  certain  sort 
of  expiatory  sacrifice  —  the  trespass- 
offering  (01{^)  —  was  indeed  known 
and  practised  among  the  Israelites 
from  a. comparatively  eariy  time.  But 
it  was  limited  to  a  few  offences  mostly 
connected  with  the  tights  of  property 
or  the  laws  of  purification,  and  to  those 
offences  only  if  intentionaUy  committed 
(see  pp.  267,  272).  As  religious  edu- 
cation advanced,  and  the  notion  of  a 
*«holy  people",  the  children  of  a  "holy 
God**  was  unfolded  and  took  root,  the 
expiatory  sacrifice  was,  on  the  one 
hand,  indeed  extended  to  «/r  the  Divine 
commandments  (H^^  DISQ  79),  but 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  restricted  to 
those  that  were  inadvertently  trans- 
gressed (Hj^^),  whUe  those  design- 
edly contravened  could  not  be  ex- 
piated at  all  by  a  sacrifice,  b«t  were 
amenable  to  the  rigour  of  legal  punish- 
ments.  For  the  holy  community  was 
defiled  by  the  guilt  of  one  of  its  mem- 
bers; that  guilt,  if  unintentional,  could, 
consistently  with  the  character  of  the 
theocracy,  be  expiated  by  an  offer- 
ing; but  it  could  not,  without  danger 
to  the  state,  be  remitled,  if  intentional; 
The  soul  that  does  ought  presumpt- 
uously . . .  blasphemes  the  Lord,  and 
that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  among 
his  people;  because  he  has  despised 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  has  broken 
Hb  commandment;  that  toul  shatt 
utterly  be  cut  off;  his  iniquity  ahatt 
be  upon  him"  (Num.  XV.  80,  31). 
These  conceptions  which  underlie  the 
expiatory  offerings  of  the  Ptetatead^ 
are  pure  and  eternal ;  they  low  notfiiag 
If  divested  of  their  aeddcttlal  or  Ufl- 
tieal  form,  or  the  peeolinrities  of  the 
monotheistic  system;  die  ideal  of  no-> 
ral  exedlence  and  of  the  happiacts 
that  arises  from  the  fear  of  tliit 
lives  in  the  human  raee;  tad  IIm 
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against  any  of  the  prohibitions  of  the  Lord,  which  ought 


depth  of  contrition  and  the  blessed 
feeling  of  restored  harmony  after 
offences  remain  realities,  whether  Ihey 
are  shadowed  forth  in  some  ceremo- 
nial, or  brought  into  connection  with 
a  personal  and  perfect  Being  whom 
man  invests  with  every  attribute  of 
greatness  and  perfection. 

Philological  remarks.  —  The 

.  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  form  a  second 
and  later  code  of  sacrificial  laws;  eont- 
prising  the  e]q>iatoryofferings,  they  are 
naturally  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
treating  of  the  sm'€fi€rmg   (flNDn, 
IV.  1— V.  13),  and  one  of  the  trespass- 
offering  (OffH,  V.  14—26),  each  divi- 
sion being  introduced  by  a  separate 
heading  (IV.  1  and  V.  14);  see  the 
introduction.  —  Nothing  can  be  more 
decidedly  against  the  spirit  of  these 
laws  than  to  suppose  that  unintentional 
offences  requiied  expiation,  as  iifine^ 
in  order  to  warn  and  guard  the  people 
more   effectually   against  intentional 
transgressions  (Clericns);  the  espiar 
tory  sacrifices  had  no  such  practical 
ol^ect ;  they  were,  in  themselves,  so  im- 
portant that  they  could  well  be  designed 
to  serve  no  other  pucpose  but  their  own; 
their  sole  aim  was  the  parity  of  the 
theocratic  community  and  of  each  of 
its  members.  —  •^^  (vers.  2,  lit 
27,  comp.  ver.  13;  hum.  XXXV.  11, 
15)  is  undoubtedly  mdk  jmadftritmet^ 
ituuberUnify,    or    mMmmmrei    (Sept 
4mmw€imq;   comp.  JfT  K>l^    Y.    17; 
f»n  4^  Deut  IV.  42  and  Norn. 
XXXV.  II;  UDD  chfh  Uv-  V.  2-4; 
IV.  13>,  or  iy  mrrmr  (Onk. 6^f  or 
la  tho  words  of  the  Mishaak  (Hocay. 

n.  I),  nn  o^  ^  i6n  fa«Yi  pic 
myim  rtuv  qjr  (igntcaiiiu  f«i  am 

«vore  fMti);  the  km  is  smptoytd  In 
oppotlHon  to  *aadaclottsly"(nDl  T3) 
or  •intentionaUy''  (Nuk  XV.  20;eomp. 
1^3,  Nam.XXXV.20)orhMdtoiily 
(as  tho  offemt  of  Um  paoyW,  dnriaf 


Sanl*8  reign,  when  after  a  fUiguing 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  they  ate  meat 
with  iU  blood,  1  Sam.  XIV.  32—34) ; 
it  does  not  mean    from  ignartmee 
'(Vulg.,  Aq.  lr4ffol{s  Clericns,  Roaen- 
m&llcr  on  y.  17;  eomp.  ilj^fOfpttcsh 
Hebr.  DL  7),  so  that  the  oflSendcr, 
though  aware  of  his  deed,  was  uncon- 
scious of  its  criminal  character;  tho 
text  speaks  of  Ihe  commandments  of 
the  Lord",'  of  which  nobody  eovld 
plead  to  be  ignorant  because  believed 
to  have  been  publicly  promulgated; 
for  instance,  a  man  may  have  married 
a  woman,  whom  he  did  not  know  to 
be  his  aunt  (XX.  19,  20);  but  a  man 
is  not  presumed  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
unlawfulness  of  a  marriage  with  his 
aunt:  in  the  former  ease,  he  might 
expiate  his  guilt  by  a  sin-offlBriag, 
when  he  b  informed  of  the  realliets; 
the  latter  case  is  not  at  aU  provided 
for  in  the  Law;  it  Involves  Indeed  also 
a  transgression  of  a  Divine  command, 
and  was  no  doubt  dealt  with  by  tho 
priesU  or  leaders,  if  it  eame  to  tMr 
knowledge,  but  it  was  certainly  not 
met  by  an  expiatory  offering.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  set  apart  the  DNOn 
for  the  one  class  of  offimees,  the  QVN 
for  the  other;  but  they  are  incfcetusl, 
because  not  borne  out  by  Seriptmrml 
statements  (seep.  265).  However,  His 
indisputably  against  the  meaning  of 
these  ordinances  to  Umit  their  appliea- 
tion  stridly  and  exclusively  to  sins  of 
tommjiiim,  so  that,  isr  instance,  those 
who  had  unawares  oatfM  toeelebnie 
the  Fassover  in  its  due  time,  were  not 
bound  or  not  allowed  to  offltf  a  nMOn 
as  an  expiaUoB  (eomp.  JfMi.  KeridL 

L  1,  aad  Baiteik  in  loe.  Vf  P>P  r^ 
|tU»f):  the  word  ^1(1(9  demtas  Ml 
only  fr^eifi,  but  also  prOiHHm 

its  widstt  oeMO,  whether  posllve  or 


m 
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not  /tQ  b6  done/  and  acts  against  anything  of  any  one 
of  them:  3.  If  the  anointed  ZTi^^-priest  sins  to  the  guilt 
of  the  people;  then  let  him  bring  for  his  sin  which  he 
haiSi  committed^  a  young  bullock  without  blemish  to  the 


.,      4        •' 


of  the  second  verte,  If  a  soul  shaU 
|ia:ailawates  against  any, of  the  pro- 
iMbitiofis  of  the  Lord  which  ought  not 

to  be  doDe"(n^e^pn  t6  'WH  n\n*  niuo; 

eoa]p>  Num.  XV.  22),  which  phrase 
implies  BO  such  ellipsis  as  **e<meemmg 
Utmgs  which  ought  not  to.  be  done" 
(Engt  Vers.;  as  the  verb  rUHSfJ^H  refers 
ftrietly  to  VWIXO).  Therefore,  insisUng 
upon  the  literal  expression  of  Ihe 
iqjonction,  we  might  be  justified  in 
onderstanding  sins  of  omission  ratlier 
Hun  sins  of  conmiission;  but  the  dis- 
tii^on. between  these  two  classes  is 
•Hogether  artificial  and  barren;  it  is 
not.oiganically  derived  from  the  nature 
pf  sin  Itseli;  which  is  equally  to  be 
avoided  or  to  be  atoned  for  whether  a 
positive  or  a  negative  command  has 
|fecn. neglected;  positive  and  negative 
eOBunand  are,  in  fact,  convertible  terms ; 
frcmember  the  sabbath  day  to  keep  it 
holy**  (Exod.  XX.  8)  is  identical  with 
'Iboa  shalt  not  desecrate  the  sabbath** 
(conp.  Ezek.  XX.  16;  XXH.  8;  etc.). 
But  it  is  probable  that  from  the  time 
of  .theb  introduction,  expiatory  sacri- 
llecs  were  only  offered  for  real  and 
evidentcontravcntions  of  legal  preccptK, 
but.jiot.lf  a  general  feeling  of  sinful- 
neaa  and.  moral  frailty  was  to  be  con- 
fessed (eomp.  Maim*  I^f.  to  llishn. 
Zevacb.);  for  the  latter  ol^ieets  the 
older  baml-ofleriogs  were  undoubtedly 
retained,  which  had  gradually  assumed 
aa  expiatory  character,  and  hadcxten- 
aiviely  been  presented  In  this  sense 
(seep.413):beneenNOn  and  DrN  were 
offered  only  as  an  obligation,  hot  never 

asavow(nnJ)orfree-wiUgifi(rD*UO— 
On.VDJ  construed  both  with  the  femi- 
sinc  (HOnn)  and  the  masculine  (nV]n)t 
iC4i:iiQleon.IL  ].—  The  paitide  }tD  in 


vXi  and  nnND  has  partitive  sense, 
«with  regard  to  any  of  all",  and  "with 
regard  to  anything  of  any  one  of  them*' 
(comp.  V.  13).  as  hi  THN  nHND  pDN 
(in  Deut  XV.  i,  a  poor  man,  any  one 
of  thy  brethren),  although  it  is  so 
difficult  to  render  in  our  language  that 
it  almost  seems  to  be  pleonasticaUy 
employed  (comp.  Gramm.  §  CV.  4; 
Ge9€ii,  Thesanr.  p.  801;  Lehigeb. 
I  228.  2;  Efvald,  Krit  Gram.  §  322.^); 
we  have  here,  therefore,  no  ccnstrueUo 
prae^anif  '^nd  acts  by  deviating  from 
any  one  of  them**  (Wessely,  Wogne). 
The  Talmnd  (Shabb.  103a,  ^)  gravely 
remarks,  "TUHO  nPIND  means  in  a 
part  of  a  sin,  for  instance,  if  a  person 
writes  on  SabbaUi  CV  of  pyDV  or  of 

^1010,  or  m  of  n)w,  or  p  of  bt^rf' ; 

and  this  futility  is  approvingly  quoted 
by  Rabbinical  interpreters  (as  Rashi  and 
Rashbam). 

S— tt.  A  gradation  established  with 
regard  to  no  other  class  of  saeriflees 
was  appointed  in  reference  to  the  sin- 
offering  (nNDH).  The  solemnity  of  the 
latter  varied  in  accordance  with  the 
position  or  importance  occupied  by  the 
offerer  in  the  theocratic  state.  The  indi* 

• 

vidual  and  the  community  were,  by 
this  peculiar  organisation,  inseparably 
Joined  in  a  bond  of  mutual  relation* 
ship.  The  righteousness  of  the  ood 
enhanced  the  holiness  of  ttic  other; 
and  the  impiety  of  theformer  endanger* 
edfhe  very  existence  of  the  latter.  The 
Hebrew  theocracy  resembled-lhe  Spar* 
tan  and  Roman  polity  la  so  ht;i  mi 
in  either,  the  man  was  merged  in  the 
etilzen;  but  the  Spartan  or  Roman 
eitiaen  was  exclusively  a  political 
being;  the  Hebrew  dttien —  as  i^Mlly 
conodved  in  (he  Pentatcadi  — t  .wtf 
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Lord  for  a  sin-offering.  4.  And  he  sliall  bring  the 
bullock  to  the  door  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting  before 
the  Lord,  and  shall  lay  his  hand  upon  the  bullock's 
heady  and  kill  the  bullock  before  the  Lord.  5.  And  the 
anointed  Z^ii^A-priest  shall  take  som^  of  the  bullock's 
blood,  and  bring  it  to  the  Tent  of  Meeting :  6.  And  the 
priest  shall  dip  his  finger  in  the  blood,  and  sprinkle  of 
the  blood  seven  times  before  the  Lord  against  the  vail 


•Umted  in  none  of  his  human  faenlUet, 
but,  raised  into  a  sphere  of  holiness,  he 
retained  full  scope  for  all  domestie  and 
social  virtues,  which  he  was  indeed  ex- 
pected to  bring  into  harmony  with  a 
system  that  acknowlcdgedGod,  the  holy 
and  the  perfect,  as  kin^r  and  as  ruler.  Mow, 
from  these  points  of  view,  the  supreme 
requirement  was  the  sanctity  of  the 
nation  in  its  totality.  If  the  whole  people 
had  been  defiled  by  some  involuntary 
transgression,  the  Uicocracy  was  most 
directly  profaned,  and  the  sacred  rela- 
tion between  God  and  Israel  disturbed 
or  interrupted.  Therefore,  the  expiatory 
offering  presented  on  such  occasions 
was  surrounded  by  a  ceremonial  of  the 
utmost  iiuprv»siveness:  the  blood  of 
a  bullock  dedicated  to  God  by  the  im- 
poMtion  of  hands  on  the  part  of  the 
eldeis  of  the  people,  was  by  the  High- 
priest  sprinkled  seven  times  against 
the  vail  before  the  Holy  of  Holies  and 
put  upon  the  horns  of  the  golden  altar 
in  the  Holy.  But  the  people  was,  Uieo- 
cratieally,  represented  by  the  High-, 
priest;  the  Mn  of  the  latter  was,  there- 
fore, a  breach  uf  the  holy  covenant  as 
flagrant  as  the  sin  of  the  former;  and 
hence,  ^it  the  High-priest  sinned  to  the 
guUt  of  the  people**  (Oifn  Og^^)), 
hia  sin-offering  was  exactly  idoitlcal 
with  that  presented  iorn-transgrettion 
of  the  whole  people,  exctfi  that,  na- 
turally, he  himself  performed  the  im- 
position of  hand.  N  ay,  Jewish  tradition 
teaches,  «*lf  the  bnUock  of  the  High- 
priest  and  the  bullock  of  the  congrega- 
tion stand  together  .ready  for^  ain- 


offcrings,  the  former  has  the  preee- 
dence  in  every  way**  {Miskn-  Horay. 
UL  6).  This  law  was  not  suggested 
merely  by  the  supreme  honour  in  which 
the  High-priest  was  held  as  the  chief 
spiritual  instructor;  nor  by  the  con- 
sideration that  the  influence  of  his 
example  was  all-poweiAil  for  good 
or  for  evil,  and  especially  in  those 
matters  which  formed  the  life  and 
centre  of  the  commonweaitli ;  it  was 
not  even  dictated  by  such  maxims  as, 
"A  sin  is  smaU  or  great  according  to 
the  dignity  of  the  sinner**  (KlSl  MUfVI 

Nomn  Tvy^  brvi  in  pop)  or.  «The 

imprudence  of  a  leader  ia  equivalent  to 

recklessness**  (|nT  rh)v  ixhn  ruov); 

but  it  was  required  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  organisation  which  demanded 
a  holy  mediator  between  a  holy  God 
and  an  erring  people.  This  train  of 
ideas  almost  spontaneously  led  to  the 
notion  and  the  desire  of  a  sinless  inter- 
cessor or  High-priest;  therefore,  Philo 
already  speaks  of  a  *nroe  Uigh-priesI 
who  has  no  participation  in  sin**,  in 
contradistinction  to  a  High-priest  *^Rrho 
is  falsely  so  called**  (•  Mfk  di^^timw 

cMMifs^/ittf »r  /oTir,  De  Vidim.  e.  10); 
and  this  idea  is,  in  the  New  TestaoMnt, 
found  in  full  developnient  (Hebr.  VIL 
2e— 28, seep.]&8).  Therefore,  the  High- 
priest  had  to  present  the  ain-offcring 
here  described  notonly  for  a  n^eet  of 
the  offlcial  obligations  devolving  upon 
him  as  the  spiritual  head  of  the  people, 
but  for  any  offence  whatever  (eomp. 
Lev.  X.  6;  XXL  10, 11);  he  oonld^oA. 
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of  the  Sanctaary.  7.  And  the  priest  shall  pat  s(me  of 
the  blood  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  sweet  incense 
before  the  Lord,  which  tr  in  the  Tent  of  Meeting; 
and  shall  pour  all  the  other  blood  of  the  bullock 
at  the  bottom  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  which 
is  at  the  door  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting!  8.  And  he 
shall  take  off  from  the  bullock  of  tiie  sin-offering 
all  the  fat  —  the  fat  that  covers  the  bowels,  and  all 
the  fat  that  is  upon  the  bowels,    9.  And  the  two  kidneys, 

no  Aceount,   be  separated  from  hU     whole  family  (Josh.  VH.  24,  25),  and 


saered  office;  his  every  action  was  to 
reflect  the  peculiar  system  which  he 
embodied.  Yet  it  is  the  opinion  of 
Jewish  expositors  that  a  kid  of  the 
^ats,  one  year  old,  was  sacrificed  for 
an  nnconscions  act  of  idolatry,  whe- 
ther it  had  been  practiced  by  a  king, 
a  High-priest,  a  priest,  or  a  private 
IsraelitCi  because  with  regard  to  the 
worship  of  God  all  Hebrews  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  Infonned  alikie; 
and  that  for  a  fin  of  impurity  conunitted 
with  respect  to  the  Sanctuary  or  the 
holy  food,  a  female  kid  or  a  female 
lamb  was  offered  by  the  High^riest 
in  comn\on  with  all  Israelites;  but  that 
if  any  other  law  was  transgressed,  the 
distinctions  between  the  olfering  of  a 
High-priest,  a  chief,  and  a  common 
Israelite  were  maintained  (so  Mamth 
nkUs^  De  Noziis,  c.  X;  Akwrbamel^ 
Introd.  to  Levit  c  4,  p.  124  ed.  Veil). 
Nothing  can  be  mora  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  ocdinancet  under  discus- 
sion; the  very  letter  militatet  against 
that  view ;  for  the  general  introduction, 
equally  applying  to  aU  subsequent 
cases,  speaks  of  **any  of  the  command- 
menU  of  the  Lord"  (njn;  fliSD  ^k) 
and  of  **anything  of  any  one  of  them" 
(n$??  not;)-  But  the  following  ana- 
logy, which  indeed  obviously  offen 
itself,  is  more  ofcjectionable  stiU,  if 
urged  too  closely.  It  Is  true  that,  ac- 
cording to  Hebrew  and  to  Eastern 
notions  generally,  a  misdeed  of  the 
bfd  of  the  house  Is  visited  upon  the 


an  offence  of  the  chief  of  the  stale  upon 
all  the  members  of  the  community 
(2  Sam.  XXIV.  10—26) :  but  the  High- 
priest  is  not  only  the  head  and  chief, 
but  the  representative  of  the  people; 
the  sin  of  the  one  is  to  ipio  the  sin  of 
the  other  (comp.  p.  296  note  4).  The 
Eastern  custom  of  making  aU  the  con- 
nections of  the  offender  responsible  for 
his  guilt  is  barbarous;  whereas  the 
spuitual  relation  between  High-priest 
and  people,  as  sketched  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, is  the  result  of  a  long  and 
carefrd  religious  education ;  and  it  may 
be  considered  artificially  refined  and 
subtle  rather  than  barbarous  (comp. 
Comm.  on  Exod.  pp.  34S— 350).  —  Ac- 
cording to  Talmudical  teaching,  the 
offences  of  the  later  sanhedrim  were 
estimated  and  expiated  like  those  of 
the  High-priest;  tfiis  is  in  so  Iv  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, as  the  sanhedrim  was  the 
highest  authority  in  matters  of  faith; 
but  It  possessed  also  wortdly  powers 
that  had  before  been  vested  In  ttie  eldern 
of  the  people;  U  had  not  the  character 
of  a  mediating  body  between  God  and 
Isratl;  and  as  it  could  not  expiate  the 
nation,  so  It  could  not  directly  defile  H. 
PBlLOLDGICia  REIIABK8.-The  third 
verse  begins  the  first  sulniiTlsion  of 
the  general  and  comprehensive  case 
put  In  flie  second  verse,  *lf  any  one 
sin**;  the  next  subdivision  foUows  in 
ver.  II;  hence  the  Sq^  has  eonreetly 
In  Tcr.  2  ^M<sr4  ^  ^^Vh  ^  '^'^'  ^ 
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and  the  fat  that  is  upon  ^em,  which  is  by  the  flanks, 
and  the  great  lobe  of  the  liver,  which  he  shall  take  off 
by  the  kidneys,  10.  As  it  is  taken  off  from  the  bullock 
of  the  thank-offering;  and  the  priest  shall  bum  them 
upon  the  altar  of  the  burnt-offering.  11.  And  the  skin 
of  the  bullock,  and  all  his  flesh,  with  his  head,  and  with 


ia»  fUw  i  <Sf /Mftvc,  and  in  ver.  13  Asr 
ii  miMi  tfwayt*yj;  it  is  uncalled  for 
to  supply  at  the  end  of  the  second 
verse,  iocrifieio  exjfiet  deUehm  imm 
(as  Dathe,  RosenmQller,  and  others 

do). —  (?tnDr]l)i]bi]l  (vers*  Sf  ^t  1^) 
is    evidently   Uie   High-priest  (Seiit 

^/M^tifC  ^  «t/fC0/»ii^,  or  /t^f^  o 
j^«#rW  ^  T9t9kumiUv^\  Onk.  ICCO 
Kn;  Ebn  Ezra  ^TUH  (TDn;  Vulg. 
merely  sacerdos  qui  unetus  est;  the 
Samar.  adds  fFTIM  K7D  *)VN,  comp. 
Vm.  33;  the  Mishnah,  Horayoth  10. 4, 
understands  exclusively  the  mc^l  |rD 

nnvon  pea,  not  uie  rxsnan  tns 

Dna:3,  tee  the  Treatise  on  Priesthood) ; 
it  is  equivalent  to  ^TtUl  |n3n  (XXL  1 0), 
beeause  the  High-priest  alone  was 
consecrated  by  a  more  complete  an- 
ointment cVm.  12,  aO;  XXI.  12;  comp. 
Exod.  XXDL  7).  And  if  there  were  any 
douht  concerning  the  meaning  of 
rpVOn  fDHt  it  would  be  unequivocally 
removed  by  the  words  1o  the  sin  of 
the  people**  (D^  HQt^),  which 
can  apply  to  none  but  the  religious 
chief  of  the  nation,  for  they  mean,  *fo 
that  his  sin  faUs  upon  the  nation**  (in 
eulpam  populi,  eomp.  X.  6);  not, 
"according  to  the  sin  of  the  people** 
(EngL  Vert.),  much  less  "delinquere 
fMiens  populum**  (Vulg.),  «ov  «4r 
ImlU  Jp«frtlr  (Sept;  iSevt  «4r  Imk^ 
m$mff9X^  Philo)^  Of  '^per  orrorem, 
quod  populus  seqoultts  similiter 
pecca verit**  (Rosemu. ;  cooip.  Ebn  Etra, 
a.  o.;  eomp.  MaL  XL  8).  Tliovgh  tho 
Law  makes  uo  menttoo  of  the  sin- 
offering  of  a  eonuDoo  priest,  it  was 
probably  like  that  of  tho  High-priest, 
not  like  that  of  the  chief  (mEO); 


because  the  common  priest  was  more 
inunediately  connected  with  tho  theio- 
cracy  than  the  chief,  whose  position 
was  political  and  soelal  rather  tfian 
religious.  Those,  therefore,  are  cer- 
tainly mistaken  who  (like  Ebn  Exra 
on  ver.  26)  place  tho  priest  andLevite, 
with  regard  to  sin-offerings,  on  flie 
same  footing  as  the  common  Isiaelite. 
The  explanation  of  Philo  (De  Vietim« 
c  10),  to  which  wo  have  aUnded 
above,   is  partly   inaccurate,   partly 
mystical  and  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
the  0.  T.;  for  he  observes  that  the 
High-priest  receives  such  honour  not 
so  much  for  his  own  sake,  but  on 
account  of  being  a  servant  of  the 
nation;  and  he  adds,  *and  if  ever  he 
stumble,  this  wiU  happen  to  him,  not 
for  his  own  sake,  but  for  the  eommon 
errors  of  the  nation.**  — -  On  the  term 
nin  (ver.  6),  used  in  connection  with 
fMSn  only,  and  Us  distinction  from 
ppr,  employed  with  regard  to  XSVctw^ 
UTiy,  and  DVN,  soo  p.  190  noto  7.  •— 
The  priest  "shall  sprinkle  of  tho  blood 
seven  times  before  tho  Lord  against 
the  vail    of  the   Sanctuary**    (^xh 
npn  rp-lD  ^HTDM  mm);  the  latter 
words,  rather  obscure  in  import,  eannot 
mean  *^k€fw  tho  valT  (Targnm  Onk., 
Luther,  EngL  Vett.,  Hoftnann,  Kno- 
bel),  that  Is,  onthegronndof  the  Holy, 
because  then  the  sacred  blood  would 
have  been  trod  upon  by  the  priests 
who  were  habitually  oeeupled  in  the 
Sanctuary,  or  by  tho  Higb-priesI  wiio, 
on  the  day  of  Atonement,  entered  the 
Holy  of  Holies.    It  Is  true,  that  in 
sprinkling  the  blood  of  eiqiialion,  the 
Hreeikm  towaidi  fhi  vaU,  on  occonni 
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his  legs,  and  his  bowels,  and  his  dung,  12.  Even  the 
whole  bullock  shall  he  carry  forth  without  the  camp  to 
a  dean  place,  where  the  ashes  are  poured  out,  and  burn 
him  on  the  wood  with  fire;  where  the  ashes  are  poured 
out  shall  he  be  burnt. 

13.  And  if  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel  sins 
unawares,  and  the  thing  is  hidden  from  the  .eyes  of 
the  community,  and  they  have  done  anyone  of  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  Lord  which  ought  not  to  be  done,  and 
are  guilty;    14.  And  if  the  sin,  which  they  have  com- 


of  the  Mcrcy-tcat  (mD3)  behind  it, 
was  pre-eminently  important  (*W3 
nnsnipClpD,  tee  Rashi  and  Raahb. 
in  ioco;  comp.  Num.  XIX.  4rD)~7M)i 
but  for  this  very  reason  it  it  probable 
that  the  vail  itself  was  sprinkled  upon 
(Sept.  uetra  r6  uaxmnixaofia^  ^a^ff* 
contra  velum).  ''Before  the  vail"  is 
usnaUy  nS'lDH  ^JD^  (Exod.  XXX.  6; 
XL.  26),  which  expression  would  roost 
probably  have  been  preferred  here  also, 
were  it  even  for  the  sake  of  symmetry 
with  niiT  ^JD^,  if  that  meaning  had  been 
intended.  The  words  "before  the  Lord*' 
(nVP  ^Xh)f  have,  in  this  connection, 
a  more  emphatic,  we  might  almost  say, 
a  more  literal,  meaning  than  in  other 
passages  (as  in  vers.  4,  15,  24  etc.); 
they  really  denote  the  place  from 
which  (vod  was  believed  to  commune 
with  Israel  (Exod.  XXV.  22),  not  merely 
the  holy  Tabernacle  in  general,  or 
even  the  Holy,  where  the  shew-bread, 
the  fraiik-incente,  and  the  lights  of 
the  candlestick  were  prepared  "before 
the  Lord*  (Exod.  XXVDL  95;  XXX. 
8 ;  XL.  23, 25).— The  wordsni^DiT^P 
7\SyD^  (vcr.  9)  mean  **!«  shall  takeitoff 
(viz.  tlie  lobe  of  the  Uvei)  by  the  kid- 
neys'* (comp.  on  ni  4),  not  *with  the 
iiidneys**  (EngL  Vert.,  Sept  #vr  Toic 
999^lq). — ^A  peculiar  meaning  has  been 
attributed  to  the  exprcM  statement  that 
the  same  parts  shall  be  burnt  of  the 
sin-offering  as  of  the  thank-offering 
(ver.  JO);   for,  obserres   Philo  (Oe 


Victim,  c  11),  In  a  certain  sense  the 
man  who  repents  has  also  restored 
his  safety,  since  he  is  cured  of  a  disease 
of  the  soul,  which  is  worse  than  the 
^evils  of  the  body";  a  view  which 
iUustrates,  not  so  much  the  words  of 
Scripture,  but  Philo's  fine  thouf^  alle- 
gorising spiritualism.  —  if  the  whole 
animal  was  not  burnt,  the  fat  and  fat 
parts  were  delivered  to  the  flames  to 
represent  the  whole^ — D^ST/Kin  vers. 
7,  18,  30,  34,  and  Sept  and  some  Uss. 
in  ver.  25)  means,  of  course,  *all  the 
other  or  remammg  blood"  (comp.  ver. 
9  D13-)MtrJn);comp.  Exod.  XXIX.  12 
and  Lev.  Vm.  15;  Vulg.  omnem  reli- 
quum  sanguinem;  Rashi  DHH^HEf; 
Knobel  '^in  Blut  im  ganzen,  die  grosse 
Masse  desselben."—  On  the  construction 

ofven.ii,  i2{ir»ini**-)Dn  njmNi 

nDrrtariK)  tee  Gram.  Sf  74.  5; 
76.  3. 

IS-n.  If  any  nnintentional  sin  of 
the  whole  eommunity  was  to  be  atoned 
for  (comp.  ver.  2.),  oor  text  prescribes 
the  saerfllce  of  a  bollock,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  High-priest's  sin-offering; 
but  OB  many  occasions,  and  especially 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement  the  animal 
slaughtered  for  the  general  expiation 
of  the  people  was  not  abnll,  bat  a  goat 
inferior  in  value  (XVL  8, 15),  for  which 
discrepancy  we  have  tried  to  account 
in  another  place  (pp.  40,  41).  It  may 
here  snlBce  to  remaik  that  ^'the  whole 
congregation  of  Israel''  treated  of  in 
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mitted  concerning  it,  becomes  known ;  then  the  commnnity 
shall  offer  a  yonng  bullock  for  a  sin-offering  and  bring 
him  before  the  Tent  of  Meeting,  15.  And  the  elders 
of  the  congregation  shall  lay  their  hands  upon  the  head 
of  the  bullock  before  the  Lord,  and  one  of  them  shall 
kill  the  bullock  before  the  Lord.  16.  And  the  anointed 
High-'firi&^i  shall  bring  some  of  the  bullock's  blood  to  the 
Tent  of  Meeting;  17.  And  the  /^i^A-priest  shall  dip  his 
finger  in  the  blood,  and  sprinkle  it  seven  times  before 
the  Lord,  against  the  vail.  18.  And  he  shall  put  s(me 
of  the  blood  upon  the  horns  of  tlie  alt4r  which  is  before 
the  Lord,  that  is  in  the  Tent  of  Meeting/ and  shall  pour 
out  all  the.^///<?r  blood  at  the  bottom  <>f  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering  which  is  at  the  door  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting. 
19.  And  he  shall  take   all  his  fat  from  him,  and  bum 


our  text,  is  indeed  Uie  people  itself, 

whose  very  elders  (HTJjn  ^JJjlt  ^^^^  ^5) 
arc  named,  and  not,  as  Rabbinical  in- 
terpreters, anxious  to  accoaiit  for  the 
difference  Just  pointed  out,  have  con- 
tended, the  great  sanhedrim,  which 
might,  from  error,  proclaim  a  decree 
calenlated  to  mislead  the  whole  nation 
(comp.  MUku,  Horay.  I.  1  #917.;  Rathi 
on  ver.  13;  Maiwum,  Shegig.  c.  14). 

Philological  remarks.— For  rea- 
sons pointed  out  in  the  notes  on  vers.  3-. 
12,  the  regulations  on  the  sin-offering  of 
the  people  ought  consistently  to  precede 
those  on  the  sin-offering  of  the  High- 
priest  ;  but  the  order  Is  here  reverted ; 
and  this  illogical  arrangement  mani- 
fests the  late  origin  and  hierarchical  cha- 
racter of  this  pad  of  the  Levitieal  legisla- 
tion (see  k^a.  notes  on  vers,  tl — 35). — 
The  plain  precepts  contained  in  the»e 
verses  have  by  Jewish  tradition  been 
even  more  strangely  nlsanden^tood 
than  has  above  been  Bienfloned.  They 
were  lotcipreted  to  mean  that  (wehre 
(orthlrteeo)  balls  were  to  be  taerillced, 
one  for  eadi  tribe  (and  one  for  the 
sanhedrim);  wfaereas  this  law  centres 
in  the  notton  of  0ie  «all]|f  of  Israel  at 
Ibe  nation  of  (Sod  (conp.  ^^  ▼etf . 


.14,  21 ;  the  term  miiT  ^Hp  in  2  Chr. 
XX.  5  docs  not  prove  that  each  tribe 
was  like  the  congregation)';  and  tKey 
have  been  supposed  to  imply  a  disr 
Unction  between  the  crime  of  idolatry 
and  otheroffences  punishable  with  ex- 
cision (rnd)|  so  that  in  the  former  case 
twelve  (or  thirteen)  kids  of  the  goats 
were  to  be  presented  In  addition  to  as 
many  bulls  (In  reference  to  Num.  XV. 
24),  whereas  the  sanctity  of  the  people 
which  was  measured  by  the  perfection 
of  God,  was  distuAed  by'  even  the 
least  infringement  of  His  commands 

(see  ver.  13,  HVP  m«ir';3i3  nriN; 

corop.  ifftAn.  Horay.  L  5;  see  also 
Ufhtfod,  Oper.  L  706,  707).  -- 
n]^*|Ul  (ver.  14)  belongs  to  the  ilrst 
clause,  like  ^b*^  (ver.  IS),  *and  if 
the  sin  becomes  known**,  analogoiw 
to  jriVriN  In  vers.  23,  28.  The  trans* 
lation,  '*SI  totns  Israelis  cottna  aliquld 
deUquerit  •••  cnlpam  contraxerunt; 
si  peccatnm  ab  lis  eonunissnm  inho- 
tuerit,  offeral'cOela^  de.  (Maurer)  Is 
partly  languid  (ice  kflrm  on  )H  ver.  23), 
and  partly  abrupt—  ^^(vcr.Hjrtfers 
to  nriN  (ver.  13)— the  sin  which  they 
(the  commnnity)  have  coniQiltted  with 
regard  toll;  leidshlntcrQreltta«c^^ft&^ 
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it  upon  the  altar.  20.  And  he  shall  do  with  the  bollock 
as  he  did  with  the  frsi  bullock  for  a  sin-offering,  so 
shall  he  do  with  this :  and  the  JSTi^A-priest  shall  make  an 
atonement  for  them,  that  they  may  be  forgiven.  21.  And 
he  shall  carry  forth  the  bullock  without  the  camp,  and 
bum  him  as  he  burnt  the  first  bullock:  it  is  the  sin- 
offering  for  the  community. 

22.  A  ruler  who  sins  and  does  unawares  anyone  of 
all  the  prohibitions  of  the  Lord,  his  God  which  ought 
not  to  be  done,  and  is  guilty;  23.  If  his  sin,  wherein 
he  has  sinned,  is  brought  to  his  knowledge,  he  shall 
bring  his  offering,  a  kid  of  the  goats,  a  male  without 
blemish;  24.  And  he  shall  lay  his  hand  upon  the  head 
of  the  goat,  and  kill  him  in  the  place  where  they  kill 
the  burnt-offering  before  the  Lord:  it  is  a  sin-offering. 
25.  And  the  priest  shall  take  some  of  the  blood  of  the 
sin-offering  with  his  finger,  and  put  it  upon  the  horns 


Ihe  tin  of  the  tpiiitaal  leaders  (or 
•anhedrim),  on  aeconnt  of  whieh  they 
(the  individual  Imelitet)  have  sinned" 
(see  Wessely  in  ioc.)i  a  conception 
foibidden  by  toandniles  of  ezei^esis^ — 
The  sntdect  to  DfTlJ^^  (ver.  15)  is  nn- 
donbtediy  on«  or  the  first  of  the  elders 
(Sept  «t«Sfisv9«),  in  harmony  with  ttie 
ipeneral  laws  of  slaoghtering  the  victim 
(see  p.  184).  —  ^po  is,  in  ver.  17, 
Joined  with  t9(as  in  XIV.  16),  al- 
thoogh  the  constractioo  with  3  is  more 
nsoal  (ver.  6;  OL  9;  1  Sam.  XIV.  27; 
Ruth  n.  14;  etc),  and  tTXTp  ^30 
may  be  rendered  *to  dip  in  some  of 
the  blood"  i^Ufwm  dni  «•«  cfr«- 
«•(). ^HHOnn  ixh  (ver.  20)  means, 
ofeonrse.'wUhthe/Irilbanock^orthat 

presented  for  the  Hifb-pricst;  or  ISP 
IVton  riNOrvV  eomp.  Tcr.  21. — Hie 
words  )fDnDrp;^*1D31  (ver.  20,  comp. 
ver.  26;  V.  13, 18),  thpngh  not  decisi- 
vely proviof  in  favour  of  the  principle 
of  snbstitotion,  are  at  least  not  against 
it  Rosenmftlkr  (Excorsos  I  ad  Levit 
p.  199)  translates  erroneoosly,  'lioc 
modo  saeerdos  aboleat  peccatnm  fjjOB 
el  poena  d  remittatur^t  ous^ded  by 


his  incorrect  conception  of  the  nature 
of  the  sin-olfering  as  mmteia  atabdUio 
erimmii  in  the  same  sense.  —  Some 
ediUons  vrrite  D^]f  ^  (ver.  18,  and  V. 
2,4),  with  da^esh  in  7|  on  which  see 
Gramm.  f  IL  2.1.  —  On  the  relation 
later  established  between  kin^,  Hif  h- 
priest  people,  and  sanhedrim,  see 
Miskm.  Horay.  L  1  S99.;  U.  1  iqq. 

tt-sa.  Hie  ^'ehier  or ''mler'*(fir^{\ 
wliidi  term  Inclndes  kings.  Judges, 
military  leaden,  and  the  heads  of  the 
tribes  or  principal  fomiUes  (?H  tX'Z, 
Num.m.24, 30,  35;  1 KL  VUI.  1),  and 
perhaps  also  the  ddcrs  (eomp.  Exod. 
XXIV.  !•  9, 11).  was  lew  direeay  eon- 
cemed  wiUi  the  raUgiovs  doctrines  or 
the  Divine  sovereignty;  his  nnintenl- 
lonai  oflinee  against  the  Law  vras, 
therefore,  atoned  for  by  a  sin-offering 
Inferior  In  solemnlly  to  that  of  the 
nation,  the  Bigb-priest,  or  the  prie*t; 
tho  victim  was  apt  a  boll,  bvl  a  kid 
of  tho  gosls;  the  principal  ceremony 
vras  not  perfonned  by  the  Bigb-priest 
but  by  a  common  priest;  and  the  blood 
was  aeitlicr  sprinkled  before  the  vail 
oftbeQoly  ofKolisiaoronthealtar 
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of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  and  shall  poor  out  his 
other  blood  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering. 
26.  And  he'  shall  bum  all  his  fat  upon  the  altar,  like 
the  fat  of  the  thank-offering :  and  the  priest  shall  make 
an  atonement  for  him  on  account  of  his  sin,  that  he 
may  be  forgiven. 

27.  And  if  any  one  of  the  common  people  sins  un- 
awares, because  he  does  anyone  of  the  prohibitions  of 
the  Lord  which  ought  not  to  be  done,  and  is  guilty ; 
28.  If  his  sin,  which  he  has  committed,  is  brought  to 
his  knowledge,  then  he  shall  bring  his  offering,  a  kid 
of  the  goats,  a  female  kid  without  blemish,  for  his  sin 
which  he  has  committed.  29.  And  he  shall  lay  his  hand 
upon  the  head  of  the  sin-offering,  and  slay  the  sin- 
offering  in  the  place  of  the  bumtK>ffering.   30.  And  the 


of  frank-incense  in  the  Holy,  bat  on 
the  horas  of  the  brazen  altar  in  the 
Conrt  Yet  the  ^'chieT  'wat,  in  aome 
de(n«e,  identiiled  wilh  the  «nity  of 
Ifrad;  he  either  represented  an  import- 
ant fraction  of  tlie  people,  or  the  entire 
nation  In  a  poUUcal  or  social  respect; 
and  at,  In  the  theocracy,  the  worldly 
and  the  spiritaal  elements  were  inse- 
parably aUled,  aince  erery  worldly 
institotion  was  the  embodiment  of  some 
spiritaal  troth  or  principle,  and  every 
spiritaal  troth  was  made  the  ^roond- 
worii  or  topport  of  some  political  ar- 
rangement; the  sin-olKain|r  <>'^  ^^^ 
was  higher  In  difnity  than  that  of  a 
priTate  Israellle,  which  eonsisted,  not 
of  a  male  foal,  bol  of  a  leoiale  victim, 
whether  a  foaf  or  a  lamb;  yet  both 
coloclded  In  the  cacmonies;  no  part 
of  them  was  permHled  In  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  which  was  reserved  for  acts 
dirccUy  tbeocratle;  bat  aU  were  pei^ 
formed  IntheCooit,  or  near  the  altar  of 
bnmt-offcfli^,  iHikh  repicsented  the 
ordinary  reliflooa  life  of  theHebrews. 
Iliose  who  are  aecoslomed  to  an 
historical  analysis  of  Ideas  and  instito- 
tlona,  wttl  al  once  admit  that  Uie  He- 
brewa  coold  Qol  iifhre  al  the  pore  and 


spiritaal  notions  of  atonement  skdched 
here  and  elsewhere  by  a  sadden  bound 
or  at  an  early  epoch  of  their  national 
existence.  They  had  Indeed  to  pass 
throof  h  almost  all  the  stages  by  which 
ontatored  nationa  advance  from  rode 
materialism  to  Intellectaal  elevation. 
What  immeasorable  distance  separates 
the  braelile  who  sacriflced  his  only 
daaghtcr  In  obedience  to  a  blind  and 
barbaroos  vow,  from  the  Israelite  who 
conceived  the  noble  law  which  in- 
clodca  the  native  and  the  stranger  In 
one  bond  of  mercy,  and  assores  both 
alike  of  DIvfaw  fofflveneas  for  sins  of 
hnman  frailtyl  (Nam.  XV.  22—29; 
comp.  XUL 10;  IIU.  VUL  41—43).  Bat 
the  ■wvamsot  did  not  end  there.  The 
holy  eommonity.  If  it  did  not  exelode, 
gradoally  Ifoorsd  the  stranger,  onleas 
he  had,  by  ooofefmlty  with  the  die- 
tinctive  preeeplB  ofMoealsm,  altogether 
amalgamated  with  the  Hebrew  nation 
(comp.  CoouB.  on  Esod.  p.  491);  In 
ooraecHoo,  whkhayalemalkally  trsala 
of  sMfliiary  of erings,  the  atrangtr  Is 
not  msaHooed;  the  Idea  of  the  sAofso 
jPMfIs  had  become  the  foondation  of 
aU  Hebrew  InaHlotiotts.  ThU  was  in- 
doid  b J  m  aMaaa  a  progresi  or  % 
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priest  shall  take  some  of  her  blood  with  his  finger,  and 
put  U  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  and 
shall  pour  out  all  her  other  blood  at  the  bottom  of  the 
altar.  31.  And  he  shall  remove  all  the  fat,  as  the  fat 
is  removed  from  the  thank-offering;  and  the  priest  shall 
burn  it  upon  the  altar  as  a  sweet  odour  to  the  Lord; 
and  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him  that 
he  may  be  forgiven. 

32.  And  if  he  bring  a  lamb  as  his  oblation  for  a 
sin-offering,  he  shall  bring  it  a  female  without  blemish. 
33.  And  he  shall  lay  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the 
sin-offering,  and  slay  her  for  a  sin-offering,  in  the  place 

N^B^J  NVl) ;  then  a  subordinate  clanse 
16  inlrodaced  by  1N  (ycr.  23),  which 
has  there  the  meaning  if  (com{^.  ver. 
28;  Exod.  XXI.  36;  2  Sam.  XYIU.  13), 
*^{  his  sin  is  brought  to  his  knowledge** 
OriNDn  xh^  jmmN;  comp.  Gramm. 
§  LXXI.  2.  2);  and  the  apodosis  begins 
with  N^3m,  entirely  analogous  to 
3nprn  in  ver.  8,  or  O^pm  in  ver.  14; 
so  also  the  Sept.  {U»  9k  ^  a^x**^ 
a/td^jl . . . Mm  yvuo&fia^f  i74^ia^rla), 
Yulg.  (si  peccaverit  princcps  .  .  •  et 
postea  intellexerit),  and  others.  The 
Hophal  form  jniH  (comp.  n;^"5l^,  ver.- 
14)  is  used  for  jTl^Sl  (see  Gramm. 
§  LXIY.  3.11),  and  the  construction  is 
impersonal,  which  accounts  for  the 
masculine  of  the  verb  (see  Gramm. 
§  77.  15;  comp.  also  Ebn  Ezra  in  toe,). 
Others  (a^  Rashbam)  render,  *or  If  the 
sin  has  been  brought  to  his  knowledge**; 
but  this  would  render  it  necessary  to 
takcDX^I  in  the  sense  '^nd  he  fbh 
his  gunt**,  as  indeed  Blichaeliir  proposes 
to  translate:  but  both  in  our  context 
and  in  the  other  passages  in  which  the 
same  meaning  has  often  been  attributed 
to  the  verb  (Hos.  V.  15;  Zech.  XI.  5), 
the  usual  signiflcatioh  is  preferable. 
It  Is  inadmissible  to  conclude  a  sentence 
with  OVl^n,  «|f  a  rulersins, ...  he  has 
made  himself  gniKy"  (so  Gesen.  Thes. 
p.  IM,  *abl  princeps  jpeecavit  per 
errorem- ;  .  ;-  eolpam  U  eontraiit')! 


gain;  it  destroyed,  on  the  contrary, 
the  prospects,  perhaps  for  some  time 
entertained  by  enlightened  men,  of 
Mosaism  becoming  a  universal  faith;  it 
contracted  the  circle  which  they  fondly 
hoped  to  see  one  day  become  wide 
enough  to  embrace  all  mankind;  but 
it  was  the  natural  and  almost  necessary 
consequence  of  the  leading  principles 
of  "Mosaism**;  and  a  theocracy  was 
created  which  placed  the  people  and 
every  individual  in  an  immediate  and 
exclusive  relation  with  God. 

The  details  of  the  laws  of  expiatory 
sacrifice,  and  the  diffieultirs  in  the 
Scriptural  text  with  regard  to  tficm, 
have  been  discussed  in  a  preceding 
part  of    this  volume  (pp.  249— 282). 

Philological  REMARKS.-Although 

the  relative  particle  *)CN  soniclimcs 
precede*  the  noun  to  which  it  refers, 
and  we  might  therefore  translate 
NDm  KHPJ  "WH  the  ruler  who  sins** 
(ver.  22;  comp.Ciramm.  {  LXXX.  ^,b)^ 
the  rather  complicated  eonstnirtinn  of 
the  22nd  and  23rd  verses  allows  an 
easier  analysis,  if  we  take  yffH  in  the 
sense  of  ^  in  which  if  occasionally 
occurs  (f.  i.  distineUy  in  V.  2;  Dcut 
XL  27  eompafed  wHh  ver.  28;  XVIII. 
22;see  1  Ki.  Vm .  31,  analogous  to  ^a  in 
Greek),  so  that  it  would  be  equivalent  to 
ON  In  vers.  3,  13,  27,  «lf  a  ruler  sin** 
(Ebn  Em.pacaphrasefl  ^Dfr^lTHDMI 
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where  they  kill  the  barnt-offering.  34.  And  the  priest 
shall  take  some  of  the  blood  of  the  sin-offering  with 
his  finger,  and  put  //  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering,  and  shall  pour  out  all  her  other  blood 
at  the  bottom  of  the  altar.  35.  And  he  shall  remove 
all  her  fat,  as  the  fat  of  the  lamb  is  removed  from  the 
thank-offering;  and  the  priest  shall  burn  them  upon  the 
altar,  for  offerings  made  by  fire  to  the  Lord,  and  the 
priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him  for  his  sin  which 
he  has  committed,  that  he  may  be  forgiven. 


which  would  be  a  feeble  tautolo^. 
The  sense  of  the  words  P^N  JHin  )M 
is  not  materially  diflcrent  from  that 
of  jn^  NVll  (V.  3.  4).  as  has  been 
denied  by  Ewald  (Alterth.  p.  62),  who 
therefore  proposes  to  alter  yv  ^6^ 
in  V.  17  into  JH^  NVl).  —  Saalschulz 
(Mos.  R.  I.  331)  takes  \H  in  the  sense 
of  or,  and  believes  that  the  two  cases 
which  that  disjunctive  particle  distin- 
guishes arc  sins  committed  from  error 
or  from  momentary  indifference  to  the 
law;  but  on  the  one  hand  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  words  xhti  yniD  )N 
imply  the  notion  of  indifference,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  this  would  properly  fall 
within  the  class  of  intentional  offences, 
and  would  thus  be  entirely  excluded 
from  the  operation  of  the  sin-offeringsw— 
It  requires  no  proof  that  nhe  priest** 
()n^)  who  officiated  at  the  sin-offering 
of  the  ruler  or  of  the  common  Israelite 
(vers.  25,  30,  34),  was  not  the  High- 
priest  but  an  ordinary  priest;  this  is 
rendered  certain  by  the  term  itself  and 
by  the  ienour  and  spirit  of  the  precepts 
(comp.  VL  19,  22).  —  pND  UyO  rS» 
(ver.  27)  is  any  one  of  the  people  of 
the  land  (Gen.  XXm.  7)  indifferently  or 
a  commoD  laraelite  (comp.  2  Ki.  XI.  18, 
19;  XVI.  15;  XXL  24 ;  Jer.  1. 18;  Etck. 
VIL27),  a  term  in  later  periods  employed 
to  denote  an  illiterate  and  boorish 
person  or  eUsa  of  persons  neglecting, 
from-  ignorance  or  obtnseoesa,  cer- 
tain todftl  Ind  leligions  datiet.  — 


In  our  text,  a  female  "liid  of  the  goats** 
(DMj;  n-^«]nCf,  ver.  2S)  is  prescribed  for 
the  sin-offering  of  the  individual,  in 
another  passage  "a  goat  one  year  old'* 
(nrUBf  ra  Tj;,Nnm.  XV.  27):  whatever 
the  difference  or  the  m«>de  of  concilia- 
tion may  be  (sec  pp.  40, 41),  it  cannot 
be  found  in  the  fictitious  distinction 
between  sins  of  commission  and  sin^ 
of  omission,  for  the  former  of  which 
a  iLid  of  the  goaU,  for  the  latter  a  goat 
one  year  old  is  supposed  to  have  been 
required  (so  Knobel);  the  text  in  no 
manner  countenanei'S  such  a  view 
(comp.  nqtra  on  ver».  1,  2).  —  The 
term  "for  a  sweet  odour*'  (nWJrm^), 
pointing  to  an  antliropomorphic  origin 
of  sacrifices  (see  p.  7),  is  used  in  this 
passa^  only  (ver.  31)  in  connection 
with  expiatory  offerings.  It  may  indeed 
partly  have  been  avoided  because  sin- 
offerings  were  not  desicned  as  ""food 
for  God**,  but  it  pn»bably  did  not  occur 
so  faiuiliariy  to  the  authors  of  these 
sections,  because  they,  with  their 
much  more  refined  notions,  no  longer 
regarded  the  sacrifices  a»  *fof»d'*atall; 
they  had  left  the  natural,  and  entered  the 
spiritual  sphere.  It  has,  therefure,  been 
plausibly  supposed  that  the  phrase  in 
question  '^escaped  the  writer  by  mittake** 
(Knobel)  because  be  bad  Just  mentioned 
the  thank-ellcrings,  in  eotinedion  with 
which  it  is  frequently  employed  (comp. 
on  the  other  hand,  Okier  in  Hen. 
Real-£ncycL  X:VL  p.  64S).  Jewish  and 
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other  inlerpreten  find  in  the  use  of  these 
words  in  eonnection  with  the  least  valu- 
able sin-offering  the  idea  implied  that 
the  most  modest  gift  of  the  humblest 
individual,  if  presented  with  feelings 
of  sincere  repentance,  is  as  acceptable 
to  God  as  the  most  costly  sacrifice  of 
persons  in  the  highest  stations.  <^  The 


plural  suffix  in  DHtl  (ver.  36)  refers  to 
^bn  which  implies  the  fat  and  all  the 
fat  parts  enumerated  before  (Ters.  S, 
9).  —  On  the  relative  age  and  chrono- 
logical airangement  of  the  different 
statutes  of  which  the  fourth  and  fifth 
chapter  are  composed,  we  refer  to  the 
Introduction. 


CHAPTER  V. 

1.  And  if  a  person  sins,  because  he  hears  the  voice 
of  adjurationi  and  ptiffAi  be  a  witness,  whether  he  has 
seen  fAe  offence  or  learnt  of  it  othermse^  and  if  he  does 
not  tell  //,  and  bears  his  guilt;  2.  Or  if  a  soul  touches 
any  unclean  thing,  whether  it  be  a  carcass  of  an  unclean 
beast,  or  a  carcass  of  unclean  cattle,  or  the  carcass  of 
unclean  reptiles,  and  if  it  is  hidden  from  him,   and  he 


1— tt.  When  first  the  scope  of  ex- 
piatory sacrifices  was  widened  and 
their  nature  refined,  that  is,  when  an 
advance  was  made  from  the  trespass- 
offering  (D^)i  to  the  sin-offering 
(fW^I^,  the  leading  idea  towards 
which  the  expiatory  sacrifices  in  general 
struggled  —  atonement  for  immlsii- 
ikmai  offences— had  not  yet  prevailed 
entirely;  tardiness  and  fioctuations 
were  natural  in  the  attainment,  of  an 
aim  so  high  that  it  might  almost  appear 
to  lie  beyond  the  stage  of  all  sacrificial 
worship;  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  be 
surprised  that,  in  Uie  earliest  sketch 
of  regulations  concerning #»t-offerings, 
these  sacrifices  were  prescril>ed  for  in- 
tentional and  vndesigncd  transgres- 
sions indifferently.  The  section  under 
discussion  forms  that  earliest  sketch 
(see  the  latroduetion),  and  it  was  by 
the  last  revisers  of  Leviticus  placed 
after  the  preceding  ordinances  (ch.  IV), 
bMMse  they  preferred  beginning  with 
that  portion  which  displays  the  com- 
plete organisation  of  the  theocratic 
eommnnity,  and  discloses,  at  a  glance, 
the  pdnelplea  which  they  desired  to 


enforce  and  to  see  recognised.  Now 
the  first  case  In  which  a  sin-offering 
was  to  be  presented,  still  bore  some 
afllnity  to  the  elementary  class  of  ex- 
piatory sacrifices,  the  trespass-offerings ; 
for  it  had  apolitical  rather  than  a  reli- 
gious character;  and  its  object  was  as 
much  the  maintenance  of  temporal 
Justice  as  the  moral  purity  of  the  citi- 
sens.  An  imperiect  machinery  for  the 
protection  of  society  imposed  the  obli- 
gation upon  every  individual  to  aid 
the  authorities  to  the  utmost  of  his 
powers;  when,  therefore, some  offence 
against  the  law  had  been  committed, 
and  the  constituted  tribunals  were 
analile»  from  want  of  eonelusive  evi- 
dence, cUher  to  discover  the  offender 
or  to  eonviel  him  of  the  crime.  It  was 
Justly  regarded  a  dereliction  of  public 
duty  U^  on  a  solemn  appeal  or  **a4tvii* 
tion**  (rl^)  of  the  Judges,  anyone  who 
had  seen  the  perpetration  of  the  outrage, 
or  had  later,  by  any  dianee,  beeooBe 
cognisant  of  it,  failed  to  come  forward  as 
witness,  and  so  helped  to  bailie  the  ends 
of  Justice,  his  evident,  UuHsuch  neglect 
bmmI  be  rlisird  among  the  MmlidM/ 
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is  unclean  and  guilty ;  3.  Or  if  he  touches  the  unclean- 
ness  of  man,  whatever  his  uncleanness  may  he  where- 
with a  man  defiles  himself^  and  it  is  hidden  from  him, 
and  he  then  learns  U,  and  is  guilty ;  4.  Or  if  a  soul  swears, 
rashly  protesting  with  his  lips  to  do  evil  or  to  do  good, 
whatever  it  may  be  that  a  man  rashly  protests  with  an 


tins;  it  belongs  to  this  category  from 
its  very  nature;  it  was  necessarily  con- 
sidered as  a  graver  offence  in  polities 
depending  for  security  apon  the  co- 
operation of  all;  we  have  proofs  to 
show  that  the  expedient  of  publicad- 
Jnration  was  very  frequently  resorted 
to  (comp.  Jndg.  XVII.  2 ;  1  KL  VOL  31 ; 
Frov.  JXOL  24;  Matth.  XVI.  63);  and 
ha  who  refused  to  respond  to  it,  was 
regarded  as  having  brought  upon  him- 
self a  guilt  requiring  a  sacrifice  of  ex- 
piation. How  such  a  precept  can  be 
reconciled  with  the  general  principle 
which  permits  no  expiatory  offerings 
for  designed  offences  (Num.  XV.  30,31), 
we  have  examined  in  another  place 
(pp.  272,  273). 

The  aim  of  creating  a  *'holy**  com- 
munity was  pursued  by  the  more  spi- 
ritual minds  of  the  nation  Irom  a  com- 
paratively early  time ;  it  suggested  Uws 
and  institutions  designed  to  fkmiliarise 
the  mass  of  the  people  with  the  ideas 
both  of  physical  and  internal  purity, 
and  to  train  them  to  a  religious  con- 
ception of  all  earthly  affairs.  Therefore, 
when  sift^erings  were  introduced, 
they  were  not  only  made  subservient 
to  social  and  political  ends,  but  em- 
ployed to  fanpress  upon  the  Hebrews 
the  necessity  of  the  most  perfect  purity, 
if  they  desired  to  become  indeed  the 
people  of  Jehovah.  Therefore,  every 
contact,  were  It  even  accidental  and 
•nconsclotts,  with  vndean  things,  as 
the  earcaai  of  unclean  quadnipeds  or 
reptiles,  or  any  one  of  the  numerous  con- 
ditions and  aUmenls  of  man  that  cause 
undemnnets,  was  to  be  atoned  for  by 
a  sla-offsfliif  (hHlpD)*  This  ocdinaaet 


suggested  itself  the  more  readily,  as 
the  older  class  of  expiatory  sacrifices, 
the  trespass-offerings  (D^X  bad  al- 
ready, for  some  time,  been  used  In 
several  chief  cases  of  impurity,  as  after 
the  leper^s  restoration  to  health,  and  a 
NazariteV  defilement  by  the  proximity 
of  a  corpse  (XIV.  12, 21,  Num.  VI,  12). 
It  is  not  Imprdbable  that,  for  a  eonsld^ 
rable  period,  trespass-offerings  were 
presented  for  a  variety  of  similar  con- 
tingencies; but  that,  as  the  Levltlcal 
rigour  increased,  the  more  solemn  sin- 
offerings  were  substituted,  which  how- 
ever, except  in  the  choice  of  the  victim, 
generaUy  differed  little  from  the  tres- 
pass-offerings, and  not  even  in  the  mode 
of  disposing  of  the  blood  (p.  42).  This 
is  no  doubt  the  reason,  whysonietimes 
a  sin-offering  was  superadded  to  the 
trespass-offering  G^IV.  12, 19,  21,  81 ; 
Num.  VL  11,  12),  because  a  custom 
long  established  and  therefore  dilicult 
to  suppiess,  was  to'be  rendered  nioiu 
significaat  in  aecordance  with  the 
progress  made  la  religious  wofthip 
(seep.27S).  However,  the  general  and 
almost  univeiflal  ii^|«nctlon  contained 
in  this  section  (vers.  2,  3)  regarding 
sin-offerings  in  any  case  of  Levitical 
impurity  whatever,  was  later  abandon- 
ed and  very  considerably  restrided; 
it  was  retained  In  a  few  prominent 
insCaneet  only,  while,  as  a  rule,  im- 
purities were  removed  awrdy  by  ab- 
lutions (see  pp.41, 42;  comp.  Lev.XZU. 

5,  S). 

As  the  Idea  of  expiatory  sacriiees 
was  maialy  derived  ikom  the  aolloa  of 
the  hoUaeaa  of  God,  it  wasaatafd 
that  tiMf  ihoald  hafa  boMi  dtamadfld 
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oath,  and  it  is  hidden  from  him,  and  he  then  learnd 
f/,  and  is  guilty  in  any  one  of  Xhe^%  things:  5.  If  he  is 
guilty  in  any  one  of  these  ihhigs^  then  he  shall  confess 
the  sin  which  he  has  committed  in  that  thing;  6.  And 
he  shall  bring  as  his  forfeited  debt  to  the  Lord  for  the 
sin  which  he  has  committed,  a  female  from  the  flock, 
a  lamb  or  a  kid  of  the  goats,  for  a  sin-offering;  and 
the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him  on  account 

offering  entirely  coincided  with  that  of 
the  older  trcspatt-olTcring  (VU.  7),  it 
needed  no  detailed  description;  if  per- 
chance it  had  here  originally  been 
mentioned,  it  could  well  be  omitted, 
when  this  section  was  placed  im- 
mediately aAer  the  elaborate  precepts 
contained  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
Confession,  probably  made  to  God 
daring  the  imposition  of  the  hand,  is 
the  only  point  peculiar  to  this  portion 
(ver.  5,  n^nrnX  whether  it  was  later 
retained  and  deemed  essential,  or  not 
(comp.  Num.  V.  7).  But  it  was  im- 
portant tliat  the  wieiim  of  the  sin-offer- 
ing should  be  specified.  For  all  the 
clean  domestic  quadrupeds  had  been 
appropriated  to  the  earlier  classes  of 
sacrifice,  and  iastly  the  male  sheep 
and  goat  to  the  trespass-offering  (see 
on  vers.  14-«2G);  there  remained, 
therefore^  for  the  sin-ofleriug  no  other 
characteristic  victims  but  the  female 
sheep  and  goat  (see  pp.  S3,  84).  It 
was  nut  regarded  ioapprupriate  to  fix 
the  least  valuable  beasts  for  the  most 
solemn  sacrifices;  on  the  contrary, 
such  arrangement  appeared  desirable 
fur  varioos  reasons;  it  recommended 
ita^clf  especially  becauae  it  enabled 
persons  of  humbler  means  to  partici- 
pate in  what  was  considered  the 
highest  exercise  of  religion.  The  same 
consideration  suggested  still  more 
striking  facilities  —  the  substitution 
of  two  turtle-doves  or  two  young 
pigeons,  if  a  sheep  or  goat  could  not 
be  aflbrdcd,  and  even  of  the  tenth 
part  of  an  ephah  of  iour,  if  thutortle- 


whenevcr  that  holiness  had  been  dese- 
crated by  pronouncing  or  implying 
the  name  of  God  in  connection  with 
some  heedless  oath  -  or  affirmation 
(comp.  Comm.  on  Exod.  pp.  352, 353). 
If  peijury  was  deemed  a  cardinal 
crime,  because  involving  defiance  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  invisible  King, 
and  was,  therefore,  included  in  the 
fundamental  code  of  the  Decalogue, 
a  reckless  oath  or  vow,  the  purport 
of  which  was  not  clearly  intended 
or  understood  when  uttered,  was, 
on  theocratic  principles,  a  reprehen- 
sible offence,  and  a  sin-offering  was 
required  not  so  much  to  rebuke  the 
levity  of  the  act,  but  to  restore  the 
bond  of  sanctity  which  should  unite 
Gud  and  every  Israelite.  —  It  is  in- 
teresting to  pursue  the  gradual  growth 
of  that  singular  and  wonderful  system 
which  is  sketched  rather  than  pro- 
pounded in  the  Pentateuch;  and  though 
we  seldom  find  more  than  fragmentary 
and  isolated  precepts  or  statements,  it 
is,  in  most  cases,  feasible  to  trace  them 
to  leading  ^principles,  and  thus  to  com- 
bine them  into  a  connected  system. 
But  this  highly  important  task  remains 
necessarily  fruitless  unless  it  is  appro- 
ached with  that  historical  sense  which 
dtscems  chronological  periods  and 
acknowledges  development  of  ideas. 
In  the  three  cases  of  guilt  Just  do- 
scribed,  the  ritual  of  the  sacrifice  was 
identical.  The  sin-offerings  were  them- 
selves a  new  class,  and  gradations 
within  this  class  were  not  yet  contem- 
plated. As  the  ceremomiai  of  the  sin- 
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of  his  sin.  7.  And  if  hiis  fortune  does  not  suffice  for 
a  lamb,  then  he  shall  bring  as  his  debt  which  he  has 
forfeited  by  sin,  two  turtle-doves,  or  two  young  pigeons,  to 
the  Lord,  one  for  a  sin-offering,  and  the  other  for  a 
burnt-offering.  8.  And  he  shall  bring  them  to  the  priest^ 
who  shall  offer  thai  which  tar  for  a  sin-offering  first,  and 
wring  its  head  behind  its  neck,  but  shall  not  separate 


doves  or  Uie  pigeons  were  above  Uie 
offerer*!  meam.  If  the  idea,  "Yon  thaU 
be  holy,  for  I  the  Lord  your  God  am 
holy**,  WM  to  become  a  reality,  the 
tin-offeringr  could  not  be  made  too 
f  eneral.  It  is  not  quite  easy  to  explain 
the  reason  why  two  birds,  one  as  a 
sin-offering  and  one  as  a  burnt-offer^ 
ing,  were  to  be  presented.  We  know 
that  one  bird  was  not  deemed  too  in- 
significant for  a  sacrifice  (L  J  4— 17; 
Comp.  ra/0i.Chull.65a);  nay,  a  small 
quantity  of  flour  was  accepted  as  a 
lawful  sin-offering.  Another  explana- 
tion must,  tiierefore,  be  attempted.  In  all 
ordinary  sacrifices  of  expiation,  the 
USi  and  the  fat  parts  were  burnt  to  God 
on  the  altar,  while  the  rest  of  the 
victim  belonged  to  the  priests.  These 
two  acts,  the  burning  and  the  prii*stly 
meal,  were,  in  addition  to  the  sprink- 
ling of  the  blood,  supposed  to  con- 
stitote  the  ritual.  Now  one  pigeon  or 
turtle-dove  was  not  sufficient  for  tlicse 
purposes.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to 
bum  less  than  one  complete  bird,  and 
another  one  was,  therefore,  required 
as  the  portion  of  the  priests.  But  the 
nature  of  the  sin-offering  suggested  a 
peculiar  proceeding  witli  regard  to  Uie 
two  fowls.  Both  could  not  be  pre- 
sented as  sin-offerings;  each  bird, 
bowcvw-  trifling  in  value.  Is  an  in- 
dependent taerifice,  because  it  pos- 
sesses an  independent  life;  if  both 
had  been  kiUed  as  sin-offerings,  not 
one,  but  two  sudi  sacrifices  would 
have  been  offered  for  one  sin ;  the  same 
significant  ceremonies  would  have 
been  twiee  repealed  for  the  sameeeea- 


sion;  and  the  individual  offence,  for 
which  expiation  was  sought,  would 
have  received  an  undue  weight  There* 
fore,  it  was  deemed  appropriate,  to 
employ  the  second  bird  for  that  sacri- 
fice which,  in  meaning  and  import^ 
approaches  nearest  the  sin-offering, 
namely  for  a  holocaust  which  implied 
a  confession  of  the  general  sinfulnese 
of  the  offender,  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  could  represent  the  fat  and  Ikt 
parts  of  quadrupeds.  The  bird  intended 
for  the  sin-offering  was  presented  first 
(ver.8),  because  the  procedure  with 
the  blood  performed  in  eonnection 
with  it,  was  the  principal  ceremonial 
and  the  chief  means  of  atonement; 
that  procedure  differed  markedly  from 
the  mode  of  disposing  of  the  blood  of 
birds  offered  as  holocausts  (1. 15);  it 
was  in  some  way  analogous  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  blood  of  quadruped  tin- 
offerings  ;  for  a  part  of  it  was  syriMed 
on  the  side  of  the  altar,  while  the  lest 
was  pressed  out  at  its  base  (see  p.  192). 
From  the  view  which  we  have  taken 
of  the  two  birds,  another  ordinance  with 
regard  to  these  sacrifices  may  be  in- 
telligibly explained.  It  was  commanded 
that  the  bead  of  tlie  pigeon  or  turtle* 
dove  employed  for  a  sin-offering  should 
be  wrung  or  broken  at  the  neck,  but  not 
entirely  separated.  For  the  head  waa 
not  to  be  burnt ;  it  was  partially  severed 
from  the  body  merely  for  Ibe  sake  oC 
obtaining  the  blood  which  alone  was 
destined  for  the  altar;  while  the  bird 
mainly  belonged  to  the  priest  This 
was  difterent  if  the  pigeon  or  tnrUe- 
dova  was  a  holocanst;  in  Umt  ease,  the 


head  was  entirely  wrung  off  because 
it  was  burnt  upon  the  altar,  to  repre- 
sent, as  if  it  were,  the  fatof  the  sacrifice; 
while  the  rest  of  the  little  bird  wm  to 
rite  upon  the  altar,  as  roach  as  pos- 
sible in  Its  entirety,  whence  the  wing^s 
were  merely  to  be  .cloven,  but  not 
separated  torn  the  body  (L  14 — 17). 
No  analogous  regulations  with  regard 
to  the  wings  of  birds  presented  as 
sin-offerings  were  required,  for  the 
reason  Just  alluded  to,  namely,  b^ 
cause  such  birds,  with  the  exception 
of  their  blood,  were  not  disposed  of 
vpon  the  altar. 

If  the  sin-offering  was  a  cereal  obla- 
tion, the  ceremonial  was,  on  the  whole, 
identical  with  that  adopted  for  ordi- 
nary bloodless  offerings;  the  signifi- 
cant deriation  —  the  absence  of  oil 
and  frank-incense,  the  emblems  of 
Joyftd  eleration — Is  self^rident  from 
the  terere  and  solemn  character  of  the 
expiatory  sacriilces.  —  Offerings  of 
birds  were  general  among  many  other 
natioBs  besides  the  Hebrews  (see  pp.87 
sff«);  and  among  some  of  them,  pro- 
▼islon  was  made  for  the  sacrifices 
of  the  poor  kindred  la  qplrit  to  the 
laws  vnder  discussion.  Among  the 
Romans,  several .  poor  people  might 
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doves,  or  two  young  pigeons,  then  he  shall  bring  for 
his  offering  which  he  has  forfeited  by  his  sin,  the 
tenth  pari;  of  an  ephah  of  fine  flonr  for  a  sin-offering; 
he  shall  put  no  oil   on  it|  nor  shall  he  put  thereon 

these  verses,  not  guUt-offering,  bat     SaalschQtz  (Mos.  R.  I.  327),  Hoftnano 


'Simply  pvi//,  or  more  precisely,  debt 
eontraeted  by  some  illegal  act  (eomp. 
Num.  V.  7,  8),  in  harmony  with  the 
nature  of  this  class  of  sacrifice;  it 
occurs  in  both  meaning  together  — 
as  guilt  and  trespass-offering-^  in  the 
vame  phrase,  as  .  • .  IDtf^'DN  N^bni 
Utft6  (vers.  15,  25;  comp.  XDL  21), 
where  It  is  Jost  the  addition  of  DV^e7 
which  renders  the  reference  of  the 
prec^t  to  Irespati-offeringi  indubi- 
table, whereas  in  vers.  6  and  7  the 
addition  of  DHOTO  points  as  unmis- 
takeably  to  the  tm-offermg;  and  the 
words  NOn  n^  1DW (ver.  7)  signify, 
therefore,  '*the  guilt  or  debt  which  he 
has  brought  upon  liimseif  by  sin**  (com- 
prising both  DMDn  and %hy\  and  are 
abnost  identical  with  KDH  nVN  UTip 
(in  Tcr.  1 1);  for  NDFI  is  used  in  a  trans- 
Itire  sense  also,  as  'IKfDJ  NDlfl  **thott 
makest  thy  soul  guilty**  (Habak.  IL 10 ; 
eomp.  ProT.  XX.  2).  The  import  of 
the  first  18  vefses  has,  indeed,  been 
eorreetly  understood  by  earlier  and  later 
intetpieters,  as  Abatbanel  (Introd.  to 
Ut.  e.  IV,  p.  no  ed.  VeU),  Relaad, 
KnrU  (Opfcre.  ff  103,  104),  MiUler 
(Von  der  S&nde  L  p.  229,  note), 
llunk  (Reflexions  tur  le  eulte  des 
ancient  H^reuz,  p.  35,  in  vol.  IV. 
of  Cahen*s  Bible),  Winer  (Real-WM. 
n.431),  Riehm  (Stud,  nnd  Rrit  1854, 
pp.  83  S99.),  Keil  (ArchioL  L  226,  and 
Comm.),  Knobel  (Comm.),  Ohler  (in 
Hert.  Real-CBeytL  X.  p.  643),  Bnnsco 
(Bibelwerkialoc),  a.04  though  it  haa 
for  a  long  time  been  mistaken,  and  haa 
by  many  been  refened  to  the  DVNf 
at  by  Micfaadlt,  Bauer  ((^ottctd.  Verf. 
L  142),  Grambefg  (ReLId.L  124,  who 
boldly  corredt  nKDr6  in  ver.  7  into 
tm6\  Bihr  (8ymb.  VL  404,  418), 


(SchriAbeweis,  0.1 .  p.263;  comp.Arlr, 

Opferc  S§  103, 104),  a.  o.  Some  (and 

among  them  Abarbanel,  Introd.  to  Ler. 

cIV,  p.  322)  contend  that  this  portion 

applies  to  private  Israelites  exclusiTely, 

since,  with  regard  to  the  High-priest,* 

the  whole  people,  and  the  chieft,  it 

would  be  impossible  to  suppose  that 

they  were  unable  to  afford  a  lamb  or 

even  two  pigeons  or  turtle-doves  (vers. 

7,11).  But  at  the  date  when  this  portion 

was  written,  the  theocratic  gradation 

embodied  in  the  fourth  chapter  did 

not  yet  exist;  in  the  earlier  ordinances 

on  expiatory  sacrifices,  the  Law  speaks 

simply  of  "any  individual''  (VDJ  vers. 

1,  2,  4,  15,  17,  21),  which  includes 

every  member  of  the  conununity,  even 

the  priests,  though  these  were,   of 

course,    already  singled  out  at^the 

tacred  ftmctionaries. — The  text  in  no 

manner  Justifies  the  conjecture  that  Iha 

neglect  of  a  witness  who  was  able  to 

testify  to  a  crime,  and  failed  to  do  to 

(ver.  1),  refers  to  cases  when  it  *^d 

not  arise  from  evil  intentions,  but  only 

from  weakness,  asforinstance,  firomter' 

of  the  criminal,  or  from  unmanly  regard 

of  his  own  interests"  (Knobel;  eomp. 

Rosenm.);  such  selfish  considerationa 

are,  in  phases  of  society  such  aa  we 

have  described  above,  as  culpable  aa 

evil  intentions;  and  we  must  be  pre* 

pared  to  find,  in  this  section,  referenea 

made  to  designed  offencea  likewiaa  to 

be  expiated  by  ain-offeringa.  —  The 

goUt  here  alluded  tola  the  ailenee  of  an 

eye-witness  or  of  any  weU-infotmed 

person  after  be  haa  beard  the  pubUc 

proclamation.  Therefore,  \  in  n]{7^ 

atrictly  implies  cauaative  meaning; 

the  person  aina  ftstfoww  he  has  beard 

ale.  (eomp.  Oen.  XVD.  18;  ZX.  8; 
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any  frank-incense;   for  it  is  k  sin-offering.     12.  Then 
shall  he  bring  it  to  the  priest^  and  the  priest  shall  take 


XXVL  12;£xod.YI.13;DeatXVIL16; 
see  Gramm.  §  107.  li:).  —  The  %ht< 
or  a4fw^^^  which  was  probably 
proclaimed  by  the  judges,  consisted 
evidently  of  a  solemn  appeal  coupled 
with  an  imprecation  in  case  of  neglect 
(comp.  the  H^NH  0^3^,  Num.  V.  21, 
pronounced  at  the  ''offering  of  Jea- 
lousy", pp.  285, 286;  hence  Ebn  Ezra, 
D")nn  Nin;  yet  the  rendering  "the 
voice  of  cursing**  is  incorrect,  because 
incomplete);  it  was  no  doubt  addressed 
to  the  whole  people  or  to  that  section 
of  it  which  was  likely  to  be  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  matter  (comp.  Prov. 
XXDL  24,  T4^  N^l  J;D»  H^;  Judg. 
XVn.  2,  n^^  VlNi;  see  Comm.  on 
Exod.  pp.  352,  353).  This  is  what  our 
text  expresses;  it  does  not  allow  us 
to  suppose  that  the  mttutt  was  to  be 
**swom  in**  (as  Michaelis  and  others 
beliere);  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  certain 
thatihe  law  of  the  Pentateuch  neither 
permits  the  witness  to  swear  (comp. 
Exod.  XX.  7  and  16),  nor  to  be  sworn 
upon  the  veracity  of  his  declarations, 
which  latter  practice  was  made  optional 
in  the  later  Rabbinical  law  only,  while 
then  the  custom  of  a4iuration  was 
greatly  extended.  This  first  verse  has, 
therefore,  no  close  affinity  with  the 
fourth,  and  a  transposition  of  the  verses 
is  unnecessary  (comp.  Ckoikem  Mitkp. 
§  XXVIIL  2 ;  see  SaalsMUz,  Mos.  R.  f 
LXXXVIIL  2,  p.  605).  The  renderings 
of  n^N  btp  nyOBH  by  •^If  he  heard  the 
voice  of  some  one  swearing  or  cursing** 
or  *^viling  the  name  of  God*'  (comp. 
Cam.  a  Lajrid.  on  V.  1),  are  not  only 
against  the  usage  of  the  language,  but 
are  refuted  by  the  following  words 
*'aiid  he  is  a  witness  whether  he  has 
teen  or  learnt  of  it**,  which  would  be 
•uperfluous  additions,  if  he  had  himself 
kemrd  the  criminal  ulterances.  <—  1M 


^ ...  V<  (vers.  1 ,2)  is  irJUiA^ ...  or  (sive .. . 
sive;  Gramm.  f.  71. 4).  —  The  exact 
meaning  of  l]^.  ^^^.  >St  according  to 

^the  context,  ''and  he  might  be  a  wit- 
ness**, that  is,  might  be  useful  as  such.  If 
a  person  who  in  this  way  withholds  the 
truth  Ulj;  N^))  and  bean  hit  guUi-^ 
this  is  manifestly  the  sense  of  these 
words;  they  are  probably  synonymous 
with  D^,  (vers.  2, 4, 23),  with  which 
they  are  indeed  coupled  (ver.  17);  they 
can  hardly  mean,  **then  he  shall  ex* 
perience  Uie  power  and  effect  of  his  sin, 
or  suffer  his  punishment**(Knobel,Keil) ; 
for  this  "punishment**  consisted  merely 
In  the  sacrifice  by  which  the  offence 
was  to  be  expiated;  while  the  phrase 
PP  NT  J  or  NOn  NCrJ,  if  reaUy  appUed 
to  punishments,  is  used  only  in  connect- 
ion with  grave  inflictions,  trials,  and 
misfortunes  (comp.  Gen.  IV.  13;  Exod. 
XXVm.  43;  Lev.  VlL  18;  XVIL  16; 
XDL 8;  XX.  17, 20;  XXU. 9;  XXIV.K; 
Num.  V.  31;  IX.  13;  XIV.  34;  XVUL 
22,  32;  etc).  The  words  \X\y  MVH 
belong,  therefore,  to  the  first  clause,  at 
also  vers.  2  to  4,  and  so  and  the  first  pari 

of  ver.  5  (H^D  tm6  omr^z  nw) 

which  once  more  cooqireheiisively 
states  the  protasis;  and  we  have  fna^ 
lated  accordingly  (comp.  IV.  2—4;  so 
alsoRosenm.,D€Wette,a.o.).Thefeiiae 
it— if  a  man  tins,  in  the  nanacr  dea- 
eribedg  by  culpable  sileaee  where  hie 
candour  would  promote  the  welivt 
of  society,  then  if  be  later  repents  of 
this  omission,  he  shall,  as  in  the  caot 
of  the  other  three  oflences,  aake  a 
confession  and  secure  atonement  by  a 
tin-offering  (ver.  5).  —  On  the  division 
of  animals  into  clean  and  unclean,  and 
of  the  quadrupeds  into  WrD  and  HYI 
(Gen.  L  24,  25;  n.  19;  VD.  21),  oee 
p.  78  note  4.  The  Vulgate  rcnden 
01  iTn  tb:^  (ver.  2)  at  If  the  la[t 
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his  handful  of  it,  tf^  a  memorial  thereof,  and  burn  it 
on  the  altar  for  an  offering  made  by  fire  to  the  Lord; 
it  is  a  sin-offering.     13.  And  the  priest  shall  make  an 

were  TX^S^  hJo^  (VIL  24.  sivc  qaod      analogous  U  nV^  N^^S  (Gen.  U.  3)  he 


occisum  a  bestia  est  au(  per  se  mor- 
tuom),  and  UDD  D7];J1  inaccurately 
(et  oblita  fuerit  immunditiae  suae), 
and  it  is,  in  general,  rather  free  and 
summary  in  the  translation  of  these 
sections  (so  is  the  whole  of  the  23rd 
verse  rendered  by  the  two  words 
««convicta  delicti",  whereas,  in  VI.  4, 
is  added:  **et  in  loco  mnndissimo 
usque  ad  favillam  consumi  faciei*'). — 
y^H  (ver.  2)  is  identical  with  ^3  ifijn 
Vers.  1, 3,  4;  comp.  on  IV.  22).  —  ^  in 
7^7  (ver.3)  is  concerning  otwUh  regard 
to  (so  also  vers.  4,  5  73^  and  firiN? ; 
see  Gramm.  §  105. 3).  —  It  is  question- 
able to  assert  that  our  verses  (2, 3)  treat 
of  cases  **whcn  a  person  has  defiled 
himself,  but  has  omitted  to  perform 
the  prescribed  purification*'  (Rosenm., 
Knobel);  our  text  plainly  speaks  of 
uncleauness  to  be  removed  by  sin- 
ufferings  exclusively,  which  are  here 
represented  as  the  only  possible  means 
of  purification.  The  difficulty  which 
has  prompted  this  untenable  interpreta- 
tion can  only  be  removed  in  the 
manner  indicated  above.  Kor  does 
the  passage  refer  to  persons  who,  while 
in  a  state  of  uncleanness,  have  eaten 
huly  food,  or  have  entered  the  Sanct- 
uary (see  liashi),  but  to  persons  affected 
by  uncleanness  alone  which  required 
tlic  sin-offering.  —  NID^  (ver.  4)  is  I0 
pronounce  heedleniy  or  tkougkileufy, 
with  the  lips,  not  with  the  keari;  there- 
fore, an  oath  or  vow  so  pronounced 
is  termed  DTIDV  ND30  (Num.  XXX. 
7,  9).  In  the  words  HO^b  JDVn  O 
D^noeO,  the  infiniUve  Hmb  quaUfics 
more  precisely  the  preceding  general 
term  y2Vt\f  and  has  the  force  of  the 
latin  genmd,  namely,  if  a  permm 
iwean^  epemkmg  keedlessfy  mik  kU 
lips,  that  is,  swears  a  heedless  oath; 


created  producing  (see  Gramm.  §  98. 
6).  —  a^DH^  IN  jnn^  to  do  eHi  or 
good,  that  is,  to  do  anything;  for  the 
categories  of  good  and  evil  were 
believed  to  exhaust  all  possibilities 
(comp.  Gen.  XXIV.  5;  XXXI.  24;  Num. 
XXIV.  13;  IsaLXU.23);  it  is  hardly 
correct  to  understand  two  distinct  cases, 
viz.  that  a  person  thoughtlessly  either 
declared  to  do  a  good  or  a  bad  thing 
(Clericus ;  comp.  Ps.  XV.  4),  because 
the  two  terms  in  question  gradually 
came  to  express  the  one  simple  notion 
of  anything,  exactly  as  the  two  words 
"right  and  left**  merely  conveyed  the 
idea  of  anywhere  (Num.  XX.  17;  XXU. 
J6;  Deut  IL  27;  Jon.  IV.  11;  etc.); 
but  the  pluase  is  certainly  not  restricted 
to  tilings  which  he  who  swears  means 
to  do  with  regard  to  himself  (liashi, 

tD»y^  a^o\ni>  w  iD»y^  yr\rh ;  Saad. 

nUynn/  to  castigate  himself  or  to  fast ; 
Fagius,  se  afllicturum  se  ipsum,  aut 
alteri  beuefacturum),  or  witli  regard 
to  any  class  or  section  of  men  (£bn 

Eira  a^^n  WW  ^rh  jnn^,  GroUus).— 

DTNO  nnN7,  in  ver.  4,  refers  to  the 
heedless  oaths  or  vows;  in  ver.  5,  to 
the  cases  of  guilt  enumerated  in  the 
preieding  verses  (1  to  4).  —  K7~uN1 
7W  n  TV  y^X\  (ver.  7)  is  literally,  -if 
his  hand  dues  not  reach  the  sulBcieucy 
of  a  lamb'*,  that  is,  if  his  power  or 
fortune  does  not  suffice  for  a  lamb; 
but  instead  of  j/UD  the  verb  y\ff%\  is 
mure  frequently  used  in  tliis  cunnection 
(ver.  11;  XIV.  21,  22,  30—32;  XXV. 
2G,  47,  49;  XXVIL  b;  Num.  VL  21), 
and  sometimes  NSO  (XII.  b,  XXV. 
28).  —  Various  are  the  reasona  which 
have  by  others  been  assigned  for  the 
tmo  birds  preacribcd  in  casea  of  insnf- 
llcient  means;  for  instance,  the  one 
bird  wis  intended  to  expiate  a  past  guilt, 


quadruped  sin-ofTering^s  both  condi- 
tions, which  arc  indeed  implied  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  ofTering:.  Or,  the 
one  bird  was  desired  to  secure 
pardon  and  remission  of  punishment, 
the  other  to  regain  Divine  grace 
(Knobel)  —  an  artificial  distinction 
without  a  tangible  difference,  for  if 
pardon  is  secured,  the  offender  returns 
to  his  original  relation  to  God,  that  is, 
to  Divine  grace.  —  Not  more  satis- 
factory are  the  explanations  proposed 
to  account  for  the  peculiar  precept 
regarding  the  head  of  the  bird  which 
was  to  be  wrung  at  the  neck  but  not 
separated.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  small  and  fleshless  members  of  the 
pigeon  could  not  well  be  placed  before 
God  as  a  distinct  offering;  but  the  head 
of  birds  presented  as  holocausts  was 
always  bunit  —  As  the  whole  of  the 
ceremonial  in  connection  with  the  sin- 
offerings  of  birds  was  performed  by 
the  priest  (see  on  I.  14— 17),  the  sub- 
ject to  ^r\p7\i  (vcr.  S)  is  JH^a  —  He 
shall  wring  iU  head  ^f^H  V^&O,  liter., 
**frum  before  iU  neck**,  that  is,  asRashi 
explains,  "opposite  the  person  who 


the  remaining"  par 
being:  employed  a; 
(XXV.  52)  or  -^t*25 

offering  which  he 
bring"  (comp.  supi 
sinned  shall  brin^ 
(EngLVers.).— Oni 
Gramm.§LXVll.  14 
that  this  section  ( 
least  vers.  7—10),  i 
origin  with  the  cor 
on. the  hohcausU  o 
since  the  former  • 
the  latter,  **And  1 
second  according  to 
ver.  10;  comp.  IX. 
13);  for  as  probabli 
are  of  later  date 
quadrupeds  (see  oi 
sin-offerings  of  latei 
offerings.  —  The  i 
scribed,  different 
poor,  and  the  very 
termed  by  the  Talm 
descending  offerings 
in  contradisUnction 
see  p.  262  note  3). 
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soul  commits  a  misdeed,  and  sins  unawares  by  taking  from 
^the  holy  things  of  the  Lord,  then  he  shall  bring  ms  his* 
forfeited  debt  to  the  Lord  a  ram  without  blemish  out 
of  the  flock,  according  to  thy  estimation  by  shekels  of 
silver,  after  the.  shekel  of  the  Sanctuary,  for  a  trespass- 
o£fering.  16.  And  he  shall  pay  what  he  has  sinfully 
appropriated  of  the  holy  things,  and  shall  add  thereto  the 


naturally  religrious  ideas  advanced  in 
process  of  time,  the  order  in  which 
the  various  classes  of  sacrifice  are  here 
introduced,  is  exactly  the  reverse  of 
that  warranted  by  their  ehronolo^cal 
origin  (see  the  Introduction).    In  the 
compiler's  or  reviser's  time,  the  politi- 
cal organisation  of  the  state,  established 
on  a  securer  footing,  had  been  rendered 
more  independent  of  religious  insti- 
tutionf;  his  object  was,  therefore,  in 
this  part  of  the  legislative  code,  not 
the  creation  of  a  people^  but  of  a  kofy 
pecpie;  and  he  readily  gave  prece- 
dence to  those  regulations  which  more 
directly  contributed  towards  the  latter 
aim,  although  he  could  not  but  be 
aware  that  he  thus  disturbed,  nay  in- 
verted, the  natural  order  of  his  docu* 
ments.   He  was,  therefore,  not  content 
with  placing  the  laws  of  the  sin-offering 
first  (IV.  1— V.  13),  and  among  them 
again  giving  precedence  to  their  latest 
and  highest  form  (eh.  IV);   but  he 
arranged  the  regulations  concerning 
the  trespast-oflering  so  that  their  origin 
and  true  nature  are  best  recognised  in 
the  very  last  portion  (vers.  20 — 26). 
For  him  frauds  upon  the  sacred  pro- 
perty, SQch  as  firstlings,  tithes,  portions 
due  to  priests,  or  devoted  objects  (D^^.H, 
JosIlVIL  V,  were  the  gravest  offences  of 
this  class ;  he  therefore  commeneed  with 
them(vcrt.  14 — 16),  though  the  precepts 
treat  of  an  wUnientumml  appropriation 
(iUJInS)  of  such  property,  and  atone- 
ment for  inadvertent  sins  narks  a  mueh 
later  stage  In  the  history  of  religi- 
ons trainiBg.  He  then  proceeded  to  on- 
Jiisl  acquisition  in  the  genenl  spheres 


of  social  life  (vers.l  7—1 9),  though  these 
cases  are  so  vaguely  defined,  that  he 
could  hardly  have  hoped  to  convey  to 
his  readers  a  JUstinct  notion  and  to 
afford  them  a  practical  guidance  (see 
infra).   But  he  concluded  with  ordi- 
nances, which  evidently  formed  an 
independent  portion  (vers.  20—20); 
they  are  introduced  by  a  separate  head- 
ing (ver.  20);  and  they  unmistakeably 
disclose  the  antiquity  of  their  date. 
They  treat  of  intentional  offences,  and 
of  offences  of  such  a  kind  u  are  both 
most  frequent  and  most  dangerous  in 
primitive  societies,  of  daring  encroach- 
ments upon   the  rights  of  a  neigh- 
bour, defalcation  of  lost  or  entrusted 
property,   decdtftal   fraud  or  violent 
plunder,  lying  and  perjury.  It  was  for 
such  crimes  as  these  that  trespass- 
offerings  had  at  first  been  instituted,  as 
an  important  and  welcome  aid  in  the 
administration   of  Justice.      Though 
stfictly  offences  against  feUow-men^ 
they  were  regarded  and  described  as 
offences  against  God,  who  had  pro- 
nounced  against  them   His  solemn 
warnings  and  interdictions;  and  thus 
their  gravity  and  reproach  were  en- 
hanced. *1f  a  soul  sins,  and  commits  • 
misdei-d  against  the  Lord,  and  lies  to 
his  neighbour**  (ver.  21).     Not  only 
was  the  property  to  be  restored  and  the 
fifth  part  of  its  valve  to  be  added  to  it, 
but  an  oflMog  was  to  be  pretenled  to 
remind  the  guilty  petfon  of  his  tranc- 
gression,  and  to  deter  him  from  a  re- 
petition of  it  by  the  consciousness  that 
he  thereby  not  only  violated  human 
laws,  but  iBCttffed  the  dbpleasore  of 


a  man  steals  an  ox,  or  a  sheep,  and 
kills  it,  or  sells  it,  he  shall  restore  five 
oxen  for  an  ox  and  four  sheep  for  a 
sheep*'  (Exod.  XXI.  37);  or,  If  the 
theft  be  found  in  his  hand  alive,  whe- 
ther it  be  ox,  or  ass,  or  sheep,  he  shall 
restore  double**  (XXIL  3 ;  see  Comm.  on 
Exod.  pp.  413—415).  Apain,  with 
regard  to  entrusted  property,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  civil  code  are  equally 
plain  (Exod.  XXn.  6-— 12);  areasonablc 
responsibility  was  imposed  upon  the 
depositary;  multiple  restitution  was 
demanded  in  cases  of  neglect  or  fraud ; 
and  the  judges  were,  in  all  cases,  the 
arbiters,  whether  witnesses  could  be 
procured,  or  an  oath  was  to  be  admi- 
nistered (see  Comm.  on  Exod.  p.  419); 
there  no  mention  is  made  of  sacrifices; 
the  statutes  are  positive  and  formal; 
and  in  the  third  case  set  forth  in  our 
passage,  that  concerning  found  pro- 
perty, the  restoration  was  simply  nu^e 
a  moral  duty  etOoined  with  pathetic 
earnestness  (OeuL  XXIL  1 — 3;  comp. 
Exod.  XXIU.  4 ;  Comm.  on  Exod.  p.  444). 
How  are  these  dilTerences  to  be  recon- 
ciled? We  most  again  distinguish 
between  the  various  documents  and 
their  authors.  The  legislation  in  Exodus 
(and  Deuteronomy)  is  conceived  in  a 
secular  and  a  ttriellv  naliti#>Al.  ih%i  nf 


advisable,  and  ecu 
the  newly  devclop( 
safely  ventured  upc 
traces  of  the  gradu 
two  additional  ex 
our  section  may  ) 
find  here  that  peiji 
basely  committed 
for    merely   by    i 
together  with  incr 
the  property  acquii 
oath  (vers.  22, 24). 
even  a  heedless  oa 
conscious  defiance 
was  to  be  expiate 
holier  in  import  a 
ritual  (p.  269);  th 
longer  a  worldly, 
ritual  end;  while, 
of  view,  the  sacr< 
of  God  was  merely 
mount  duty  of  the  [ 
guarded  by  ceremi 
Lev.  XIX.  12).   Th 
more  striking  still 
scope.   Let  the  rei 
unbiassed  mind  tb^ 
"If  a  soul  sins,  and 
prohibitions  of  the 
not  to  be  done  ( 
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his  sin;  18.  Then  shall  he  bring  to  the  priest  a 
ram  without  blemish  oat  of  the  flock,  according  to  thy 
estimation,  for  a  trespass-o£fering ;  and  the  priest  shall 
make  an  atonement  for  him  concerning  his  error  which 
he  committed  unawares,  and  did  not  know  f/,  that  he 
may  be  forgiven;  19.  It  is  a  trespass-offering;  he  has 
indeed  trespassed  against  the  Lord. 

20.  And  the  Lord  spoke  to  Moses,  saying,    21.  If 
a  soul  sins,  and  commits  a  misdeed  against  the  Lord, 


us  to  the  conclasion  that  at  the  time 
when  it  was  conceived,  trespass-ofTer- 
ings  were  supposed  to  expiate  ail  unin- 
tentional sins,  whereas  they  were,  later, 
almost  superseded  by  the  more  solemn 
and  sacred  class  of  sin-offerings;  yet 
as  they  were  retained  for  the  expiation 
of  sins  committed  against  the  rights  of 
property,  the  reviser  here  inserted  that 
passage  among  the  commands  treating 
of  offences  of  that  nature;  and  from 
the  contrast  in  which  it  stands  to  the 
preceding  law  on  kafy  property,  it  was 
probably  meant  to  refer  to  property  in 
general.  However,  another  step  was 
made  in  the  direction  of  the  Levitical 
»ystcm.  If  tlie  owner  of  defrauded  pro- 
perty, at  the  time  when  the  delinquent 
was  discovered,  had  died  without 
leaving  a  legal  heir,  the  restitution  was 
to  be  made  to  the  priests,  who  then 
already  could  venture  to  claim  it  as  the 
representatives  of  God  (Num.  V.  G— 8). 
Thus  everything  tended  to  promote  the 
rearing  of  an  edifice  which  it  required 
the  straggles  of  centurit*»  to  complete. 

In  all  caara  of  restitution,  the  fifth 
part  of  the  value  of  the  fraudulently 
acquired  property  was  to  bo  added  to 
the  original  amount  (vers.  16,24 ;  XXU. 
14);  the  significanee  of  the  number 
fiwe  is  derived  Irom  that  of  its  double 
iem  which  typifica  coapletenets  and 
is  ttsually  employed  in  connection  with 
Divine  manifeatationa  (soe  the  Treatise 
on  Priesthood,  eh.  Ill);  the  addition  of 
oneAftbiti  thanilDre,  alto  commanded 


with  reference  to  the  redemption  of 
property  sanctified  to  God,  whether  of 
houses  or  fields,  of  tithes  or  animals 
(XXVII.  13,15, 19,27,31);  the  number 
five  occurs,  beiitdes,  in  some  other 
Levitical  ordinances  (Num.  Vn.17, 23, 
29,  etc.;  XVIU.l  6),  and  on  the  imposition 
oftaxes  (Gen.XLI.34;XLYll.24;  comp. 
XUII.  34).  The  valuation  was  to  be 
made  by  the  "holy  shekel'*  (ver.  15; 
comp.  XXVIL  25;  Ezod.  XXX.  13; 
Num-XVUl.  16),  which  was  of  greater 
weight,  and  which  was  here  prescribed 
in  order  to  mark  the  sacrifice  as  areli- 
gi«ius  act,  and  not  as  a  merely  pecuniary 
transaction.  The  victim  to  be  selected 
for  the  trespass-ofTcring  was  to  be  a 
ram  (V^.tl^) ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  tliat 
this  animal  naturally  offered  itself,  be- 
cause sheep,  and  especially  rams,  were 
from  early  times  employed  as  means 
of  exchange  and  enrrency,  and  would 
therefore  be  deemed  peculiarly  appro- 
priate for  a  class  of  sacrifices  which 
centred  in  the  restoration  of  property 
(see  pp.  S3,  278).  In  conclusion,  if  an 
ar^nient  were  wanted  to  prove  how 
much  the  Levitical  legislation  fluct- 
uated, we  might  point  to  a  clear  case  of 
appropriation  of  holy  property  in  which 
nimply  restitution,  bat  no  trespass- 
offering  was  prescribed  (XXU.  14), 
whereas  in  oor  section,  the  latter  ap- 
pears of  eqaal  importance  with  the 
former  (vert.  14—16). 

PlIILOLOGlGAL   RCMARKS.— On^XQ 
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and  lies  to  his  neighbour  concerning  a  trust  or  a  deposit 
or  plunder,  or  has  defrauded  his  neighbour;  22.  Or 
has  found  lost  property,  and  lies  concerning  it,  and 
swears  falsely  regarding  any  of  all  ///^  ihinffs  which  a 
man  does,  to  sin  thereby;    23.  Now,  if  he  so  sins,  and 


cloak  — ,  to  act  covertly,  insidiously, 
or  faithlessly ;  comp.  *1j[^  from  1^  in 
the  same  meaning)  see  p.  267  note 
20.  —  The  words  n).T  UnpO  HNDm 
(ver.  15)  contain  a  construetio  praeg- 
nflns,  "and  sins  by  taking  from  the  holy 
things  of  the  Lord'*  (see  Gramm.§  104. 
3). —  O^tfng^  are  holy  thingg,  holy  pro- 
perty^ all  that  is  dedicated  to  God,  or 
belongs  to  the  Sanctuary,  oris  assigned 
to  priests  and  Levites  (comp.  Exod. 
XXVra.  38;  Lev.  XXH.  15,  16;  etc.).— 
He  shall  bring  as  hU  debt  (lOtt^  Uke 
ver.  6)  a  faultless  ram  according  to 
thy  estimation  by  shekels  of  silver 
(D^7g^^-r]p3  ^3^2),  which  words 
cannot  mean  that  the  ram  shall  be  so 
selected  as  to  equal  in  value  the  debt 
contracted  by  the  guilt  or  unlawful 
appropriation  (so  Riehm,  Stud,  und, 
Krit  1S54,  pp.  118,  119,  a.  o.):  for, be- 
sides the  DK^N,  the  actual  or  rather  an 
increased  restitution  of  the  property 
was  commanded.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
the  ram  was  to  be  worth  tmo  shekels 
(D^^pBf ;  Vulg..  Rashi.  Luther.  Cornel, 
a  Lapide,  Mendelssohn,  Arhhcim, 
Bcrthcau  ^-  Gruppcn  p.  158—  ,  a.  o.)» 
or  at  least  two  shekels  (Ebn  Ezra, 
Abarb.,  Knobel,  Ohler — L  c.  p.  645^, 
Keil  —  Lev.  p.  41 — ,  sec  also  Michael. 
Mos.  R.  V.  §  244,  p.  69);  for  D^^tf  is 
too  general  to  express  either  the  one 
or  the  other  with  distinctness;  so  much 
is  certain  that  the  terms,  "according 
to  thy  estimation  by  shekels  of  silver, 
after  the  shekel  of  the  Sanctuary*",  are 
meant  to  convey  that  the  ram  should 
be  of  a  superior  quality ;  but  its  value 
in  relation  to  the  amount  of  property 
in  question  was  entirely  unessential; 
the  one  needed,  not  even  approxi- 


mately, to  be  proportionate  to  the 
other;  nor  could  it,  in  niany  instances, 
be  so ;  for  some  frauds  committed  might 
possibly  amount  to  a  much  larger  sum 
than  the  price  of  even  the  most  superior 
ram,  whereas  the  cost  of  different 
faultless  rams  could  not  materially 
vary.  The  debt  itself  was  to  be  actu- 
ally paid,  and  the  religious  guilt  was 
expiated  by  a  sacrifice,  which  in  all 
eases  represented  the  offender,  not  the 
offence.  It  is,  therefore,  as  needless 
as  it  is  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Law  to  suppose,  that  the  victim, 
by  the  declaration  of  the  priest,  received 
"an  imaginary  value**  {ffengstenb. 
Pent  n.  216)  or  "symbolical  signi- 
ficance** (Keil,  Archlol  L  236,  LeviL  p. 
43;  similarly  Baumgarten,  Comm.  p. 
138).  —  There  is  no  authority  what- 
ever for  inserting  ^  before  13nj;a  (as 
Clericus  and  Rosenmiiller  do;  also 
Sharpe,  Historic  notes  p.  21,  "money 
was  so  far  common  and  found  con- 
venient that  the  Hebrews  were  allowed 
to  send  the  sin-offering  of  a  ram  in 
money  instead  of  in  kind**;  comp. 
1  Sam.  XX.  12),  so  that  the  sense  would 
be,  he  shall  either  offer  a  ram,  or,  if 
the  debt  be  smaller  or  greater  than 
the  price  of  a  ram,  money  according 
to  the  estimated  value  of  the  property ; 
but  irrespective  of  the  obscurity  and 
abruptness  of  the  language  inconceiv- 
able in  a  legal  enactment,  the  ram 
was  eertainly  to  be  presented  in  any 
case,  however  small  or  large  the  amount 
in  question;  for  the  tfespatt-offSning 
was  the  necessary  religious  element  in 
the  transaction  and  the  principal  means 
of  atonement -» ^1?1^T  according  to  thy 
estimation  is  indeed  hert  Immediately 
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is  guilty,  then  he  shall  restore  the  plunder  which  he  has 
violently  taken,  or  the  spoil  which  he  has  acquired  by  fraud, 
or  the  trust  which  has  been  delivered  to  him  to  keep,  or 
the  lost  property  which  he  has  found,  24.  Or  whatever  it 

addres$ed  to  Bloses,  but  refers,  as  a 
general  mle,  to  the  officiating  priest 


(comp.  XXVII.  12;  Num.  XVllI.  16), 
not  to  the  worldly  authorities,  as 
MichaeUs  (Bios.  R.  V.  pp.  68, 69,  §  244) 
and  RosenmCilIer  suppose,  misled  by 
their  erroneous  'juridical**  view  con- 
cerning expiatory  offerings  (see  pp. 
257,  258).  —  The  construction  of 
D^TpV  ^3  "piyS  is  according  to  thy 
eiti'mathn  ofiitper^  namely,  ofthckeh 
(comp.  2  Sam.  XXIV.  24;  Nch.  V.  15), 
so  that  DvpV  ^03  is  equivalent  to 
r)D2  ^b^r  (comp.  1  Chr.  XXI.  25),  and 
^D5is  a  genitive  dependent  on^^Hj;^ 
though  the  latter  has  a  suffix ;  the  mean- 
ing is  not,  as  in  similar  cases,  "according 
to  the  estimation  of  thy  money**  (Gramm. 
§  LXXXVll.  11),  and  D^^pV  stands  in 
apposition  to  'fOS.  —  ^i^^.  gradually 
became  so  distinct  a  legal  or  tech- 
nichal  t<*nn  that  it  even  took  the 
article  fi^^^Of  XXVII.  23 ;  comp.  un 
monsieur,  una  madonna,  etc.);  it  is 
not  a  noun  of  the  form  7y)f9  for  m?^,K» 
nor  much  less  a  compound  noun  com- 
posed of  Ipjf.  and  n)  *a  value  of  so 
much**  (Wcssely,  Wogue  in  loc.).  — 
The  multifarious  ordinances  and  spe- 
culations, which  Jewish  tradition  has 
based  on  our  verses  (14 — 16)  in  con- 
nection with  Num.  V.  6—8,  may  be  seen 
in  the  Mishnah  andTalmudical  tractatus 
Meilah.  —  DN1  (ver.  17)  connecU  this 
clause  with  the  preceding  one,  and 
^3  marks  it  as  a  distinct  ease ;  although, 
strictly  considered,  one  of  the  two  par- 
ticles is  superilaout.  — >The  vagueness 
of  the  terms  of  the  second  case  of  tres- 
pass-offefingt  (ven.  17 — 19)  has  given 
rise  to  manifold  inleipretationa.  Some 
suppose  that  it  refers  to  doubtful  tins, 
that  is,  to  tins,  in  regard  to  which  the 
person  is  oaeertaia  whether  he  has 


committed  them  or  not  (so  Jewish 
tradition  which  tees  here  yhd  DVN 
in  contradistinction  to  the  H(*11  DVNy 
according  to  the  canon,  that  the  DVN 
^70  was  offered  in  cases  fTD  UTTTCf 
HNDH  mHVI,  Miiha.  Kerlth.  VI.  3 ; 
Horay.  U.  3,  4;  see  p.  266  note  3; 
comp.  Reiand,  Antiqq.  pp.  559,  560, 
566—^69  ed.  Rav.;  so  also  Banke^ 
Untcrsuchungen,  11.  77,  in  a  laboured 
exposition);  but  the  words  )rP~NVl 
arc  evidently  synonymous  with  O^yJl 
UOO  (vers.  2, 3),  if  not  with  maBO,  so 
that  they  cannot  form  the  distinctive 
feature  of  these  commands  (Hemgstenb. 
PenL  IL  219),  the  less  so  as  HjnUI  (in 
IV.  14)  and  jmn  1M  (IV.  23,  28)  pre- 
suppose an  anterior  JTT  fO\  (comp. 
Bertkeau^  Sieben  Gruppen,  p.  159). 
Others  understand  offences  against 
ceremonial  precepts  in  opposition  to 
mora/ duties  treated  of  in  the  preceding 
chapter  (Rosenmiiller);  but  thus  much 
is  unquestionable  from  the  context, 
that  the  rights  of  property!  are  here 
concerned.  Others  again  think  of  a 
cuHailmcnt  of  the  claims  which  God  is 
entitled  to  enforce  upon  His  people 
lsraol(Arw/,Archiol.L22l;Levitp.4l); 
but  this  is  not  only  artificial,  but  would 
also  neariy  coincide  with  the  preceding 
enactment  (vers,  14 — 17).  Or  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  trespass-offer- 
ing was  prescribed  for  sins  that  had 
remained  unknown  for  a  considerahit 
time  (Uofmann,  L  c  p,  259),  which  is 
equally  indefinite  as  •  law  and  arbitrary 
as  an  interpretation;  or  that  it  was  re- 
quired for  sins  eomniitled  lirom  ipnor^ 
amc€  of  the  law  (SaaitckHiz,  Mos.  R. 
I.  332,  and  Kurix  In  Mos.  Opfer).  but 
It  is  impossible  to  see  why  the  same 
wordrUJVIs  here  to  express  ignoiaiice 
of  the  Uw,aiid  Id  thefonrth  chapter,  with 
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may  he  aboat  which  he  has  sworn  falsely;  and  he  shall 
restore  it  in  the  principal,  and  shall  add  thereto  the  fifth 
part  of  it,  and  give  it  to  him  to  whom  it  belongs  on  the 


reference  to  the  sin-offering  (vers.  2, 
13,  22,  27),  inadvertency  or  uncon- 
sciousness. Or  it  is  averred  that  here 
the  offender  sees  his  ^uiit  at  a  later  time 
himself  and  confesses  it  spontaneously, 
while  in  the  case  of  the  sin-offeringr, 
he  is  convicted  of  it  "objectively**,  by 
witnesses  or  evidence  (rw  jnn  IN, 
Winer,  Real.-W.  D.  433);  but  the  text 
nowhere  intimates  such  a  distinction, 
and  as  in  both  cases  the  sin  was  un- 
wittingrly  committed  (comp.  IV.  2,  22, 
27;  V.  17,  18),  there  was  no  real 
difference  between  a  confession  and  a 
conviction,  for  the  offender  was  ready 
to  confess  as  soon  as  he  became 
conscious  of  his  guilL  Or  it  has  hcen 
maintained  that  our  verses  treat  of  the 
same  class  of  offences  as  the  preceding' 
ones  (vers.  14 — 16),  that  is,  of  unlawful 
appropriation  of  sacred  property,  but 
that  they  *'^ive  to  those  special  laws  a 
g^eneral  validity",  for  which  purpose  the 
author  applied  a  formula  from  the  law 
of  sin-offering  {Riehm,  Stud,  und  Krit. 
1 854,  pp.  98, 99) ;  however,  not  only  the 
phrase  HDHH  O  VDJ  DNl,  but  the 
whole  tcnour  of  our  verses,  argues 
that  they  refer  to  a  different  category 
of  sins;  no  unbiassed  reader  can 
understand  them  of  sacred  property 
exclusively,  and  the  preceding  clause 
is  so  distinct  and  comprehensive  that 
it  required  no  generalisation,  which 
the  framer  of  that  opinion  (Riehm)  in- 
deed deems  it  "possible,  nay  probable, 
to  have  been  added  by  a  later  hand** — 
an  opinion  which  has  been  adopted  by 
subsequent  writes  (f.  i.  by  Kurtz,  Opferc. 
p.  166,  who  retracted  in  its  favour  his 
own  view  set  forth  in  Mos.  Opfer  p. 
211;  he  admits,  however,  in  Opferc.  p. 
173,  that  both  here  and  in  IV.  27 
niSIO  73  comprises  all  the  Divine 
conunands  alike,  yet  that  this   term 


is  here  limited  to  D^DDB^Di  and  in  tV. 
27  to  those  mm)  which  are  not  at  the 
same  time  DH3DVD —  comp.  ntfra  p. 
265  —  conceptions  which  are  wholly 
visionary  and  without  any  foundation 
in  the  wording  of  the  precept).  In  this 
perplexity,  one  Interpreter  (Michaelis) 
boldly  proposed  to  alter  the  received 
text   and   to  read  (in    ver.    17)  N7l 

w»j;n  •WM-^D  niiN  nnrj;,  and 

explained  the  passage  to  refer  to  sins  of 
omiisUm^  an  expedient  as  arbitrary,  as 
it  is  ineffectual;  another  (Geddes)  con- 
sidered this  clause  as  an  interpolation 
from  rv.27,  or  as  an  imperfectly  express- 
ed ordinance  deficient  in  some  qualify- 
ing condition ;  and  a  third  translated  "if  a 
person  sins  with  regard  to  any  other  of 
the  forbidden  things'*  (Dathe,  si  quis 
peccatum  eommiserit  in  ullo  alio 
eorumquae  lege  divinainterdicta  sunt). 
The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  the 
compiler  intended  these  verses  to  be 
understood  of  violation  of  secular,  in 
contradistinction  to  violation  of  holy 
property  treated  of  immediately  before ; 
although  we  have  above  attempted  to 
point  out,  that  they  had  originally  a 
much  wider  import;  and  as  they  relate 
to  any  transgression  whatever,  no  resti- 
tution, whether  simple  or  increased,  is 
commanded,  since  in  many  cases  it 
was  neither  necessary  nor  feasible 
(comp.  on  the  other  hand.  Num.  V. 
6—8).  The  DVN  and  DHDH  are  not 
identical,  and  both  terms  are  not  syno- 
nymous (as  Vaier^  PenUt  II.  170, 
m.  451,  maintains);  but  the  DVN  was 
at  first  all  but  universal  in  application, 
till  its  sphere  was  gradually  restricted 
by  the  more  solemn,  though  more 
reeent  flNDn;  our  passage  and  IV.  27 
contain  two  different  laws,  and  reflect 
two  distinct  ttagea  in  the  sacrificial 
ion.— More  tniprising  still  are 
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day  of  ihe  confession  of  his  guilt.  25.  And  he  shall 
bring  as  his  trespas8*o£fering  to  the  Lord  a  ram  without 
blemish  out  of  the  flock,   according  to   thy  estimation, 


the  opinions  proposed  with  reference 
to  the  next  portion  (vers.  20 — 26); 
tome  of  them  are  not  derived  firom 
an  unpr^udiced  examination  of  the 
text,  but  suggested  by  preconceived 
theories,  with  which  these  verses  were 
forced  into  an  artificial  a^ecmcnt. 
Thus  it  has  been  extensively  sup- 
posed  that  the  sins  were  committed 
under  miti^ting  circumstances;  but 
these  were  differently  defined.  Philo 
(De  Victim,  c.  11),  though  understand- 
ing intentional  sins,  explains  the 
command  in  the  following  manner: 
if  a  person  is  suspected  of  the  offences 
specified,  and  then  protests  his  inno- 
cence on  oath,  and  if  he  thus  appears 
to  have  escaped  all  conviction  at  the 
hands  of  his  accusers,  "he  shall  himself 
become  his  own  accuser,  and  being 
convicted  by  his  own  conscience 
within,  he  shall  reproach  himself  for  the 
things  which  he  has  denied  and  con- 
cerning which  he  has  sworn  falsely,  and 
shall  come  forward  and  openly  confess 
his  sin  and  implore  pardon**,  then  he 
shall  obtain  forgiveness  by  the  means 
prescribed  in  the  text.  But  this  con- 
ception has  evidently  been  devif^ed  in 
order  to  make  the  offences  In Te  enume- 
rated, in  some  nuinnrr,  analogous  to 
unintentional  sins,  by  attributing  to 
the  offender  spontaneous  repentance — 
of  which,  however,  there  is  not  the 
faintest  trace  in  the  wording  or  the 
spirit  of  our  passage.  Yet  this  unten- 
able view  of  Philo  recurs  in  various 
modified  fonns.  B&hr  (Synib.  II.  404) 
and  others  who  follow  him,  believe 
the  DVM  in  general  to  have  been  set 
apart  for  tins  'which  had  been 
revealed  by  the  offender's  own  scruple 
of  eontdence  and  confession**;  but  his 
dedaetion  is  based  upon  the  eironeoua 
asfomptioo  that  Ten.  1—13  of. 


chapter  treat  of  OVN,not  of  flNDn  (tee 
tupra).  Riehm  (L  c.  pp.  103,  104) 
applies  thecommand  to  violations  of  the 
law,  which,  for  want  of  witnesses,  could 
not  be  judicially  punished,  but  were 
ascertained  by  the  offender's  self-con- 
fession only,  when  the  repentance  thus 
evinced  deserved  a  greater  leniency; 
but  the  absence  of  legal  witnesses  is 
an  unwarranted  assumption  in  no 
manner  countenanced  by  the  text 
Ranke  (Untersuchungen,  U.  78)  sees 
hen*  "a  beautiful  clemency  of  the 
Ijiw'*,  which  prescribes  for  designed 
offences  against  property,  after  having 
t)een  confessed  and  amply  amended, 
no  other  atonement  than  for  uncon- 
scious sins.  Knobei  finds  the  miti- 
gating point  in  the  circumstance  that 
**tlie  unlawful  acts  are  traceable  to 
some  weakness  or  failing,  such  as 
selfishness  or  levity,  and  not  ex- 
actly to  evil  intentions**  — >  an  opi- 
nion which  is  overthrown  by  a  mere 
perusal  uf  our  passage.  Besides, 
various  other  expedients,  all  equally 
unsatisfaotory,  have  been  devised. 
Bihr  (1.  c.  p.  40.'i)  refers  the  clause  to 
theocratic  property,  like  the  opening 
one  (vers.  14 — 16>,  to  firstlings  and 
tithes,  which  the  proprietor  had  in- 
tended to  offer  to  God,  but  which  had 
been  wrested  from  him  by  fraud  or 
violence,  an  inlerprvtalion  refuted  by 
the  words  alone  TWy^ffH  lOIQ 
nJTQ  HOn^  DlMn  (ver.  22),  l»esides 
being  entirely  unsupported  by  the 
context  And  as  if  conscious  of  the 
inefBciency  of  this  expUnation,  the 
same  writer,  attempting  another  one, 
Diaiotains,  that  the  sina,  although  in- 
tentionally committed,  had  remained 
unknown  and  concealed,  and  had, 
tlierefore,  not  been  judicially  punished ; 
iNit  the  diflcttUy  is  just  why  th^y  wort 
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for  a  trespass-offering  to  the  priest:  26.  And  the  priest 
shall  make  an  atonement  for  him  before  the  Lord,  that 

(comp.  Gen.  XU.  36);  THD^^Z^  liter- 
ally something  that  if  placed  (of  D^^) 
in  the  hands  of  tome  one  else  (Rashi 
pOD  rV2  DV),  a  deposit  (Gr.  Yen. 
iftfioX^y,  it  is,  therefore,  not  materially 
different  from  )npD  (the  Vul^.  renders 
^  )K  ]npD3y  depositoro  quod  lidei 
IJQS    creditom    faerat),     for    which 
reason  it  is  not  a^n  mentioned  in 
the  general  reci^itolation  (in  ver.  23); 
it  is  hBMy  parinerskip,  or  feiiowskip, 
as  it  is  rendered  by  Onkelos  (rDDHIV 
NT),  the  Septaagint  {motwmwla),  Philo 
(De  Victim,  c.  11),  Ebn  Ezra,  Eni^lish 
Version,  Rosenm&Uer  (who  explains, 
"proprie  significat  potidcmem  mtmus, 
deinde  in  f  enere  omncm  societatem, 
quae  I^Jecta  manu  solet  confirmari, 
siipniaHimem^   ipansumem**),    a.  o.; 
comp.  2  Ki.  X  15;  Jer.  L.  15.  ~r  The 
Roman  law  was  severer  still  with  regard 
to  found  property;  failing  to  return  it, 
even  without  denying  the  possession 
by  an  oath,  was  punishable  as  a  theft 
(Digest  L.  47,  Tit  2.  leg.  43  §  4 :  QvA 
alienum  quid  Jacens   lucri   faciendi 
causa  sustulit,  furti  obstringitur,  sive 
scit  cigus  sit,  sive  Ignoraverit;  nihil 
enim  ad  ftirtum  imminuendum  facit, 
quod   cujus   sit   ignoret):    but    this 
enactment  has  an    exclusively   civil 
character,  and  implies  a  social  organi- 
sation of  the  most  perfect  order  and 
power.  —  tH^  (ver.  24)  is  Mtf  sum  or 
empaml  (Exod.  XXX.  12;  Num..  L  2, 
49).  The  offender  shall  repay  the  unjust 
acquisition  i^ilirq  'according  to  iU  sum 
or  amount",  that  is,  simply,  the  amount 
(Exod.  XXX.  12 ;  Num.  1. 2 ;  etc.;  comp. 
VN^  and  eapUai);  and  he  shaU  add 
to  it  Me  fifth  pari  of  it  (Nltcn,  the 
plural  for  the  more  usual  singular 
In^^T^DTJ,  ver.  16;XX1L  14;  XXVH.  13, 
27,31;Num.V.7;seeGramm.fLXXXV, 
and  on  the  plural  termination  D^  I  XXm. 
6.C  A;  t^Xtmo  fifths^  aaEbnEiracon- 


not  so  punished  when  detected,  but 
were  expiated  by  increased  restitution 
and  a  trespass-offering,  contrary  to  the 
enactments  of  the  seculai;  code.  Ranke 
tries  to  establish  a  distinction  between 
the  two  verbs  iUVandjrr  N7,  the  former 
meaning  to  err  wUntentionaifyt   the 
latter  to  err  unwUlingly^  and  he  refers 
IV.  27  to  unintentional  sins,  but  V. 
17  to  transgressions  at  once  uninten- 
tionally and   unwillingly  committed 
(1.  c.  p.  77);  but   that  distinction  is 
fictitious;  forJUVand jn^N^  are  syno- 
nymous terms  (comp.  vers.  17  and  18). 
Hengstenberg  (Auth.  des  Pent  11.  219) 
conveniently  passes  over  the  difficulty 
by  omitUng  in  IV.  22  il^^SO.  In  short, 
no  exposition  of  these  verses  can  be 
acceptable  which  does  not  recognise 
that  they  relate  to  all  offences  of  fraud 
and  violence  committed  against  pro- 
perty, and  committed  intentionally.  — 
The  Sept.  and  Vulg.  (and  also  Luther, 
EngL  Vers.,  a.  o.)  begin  a  new  chapter 
with  ver.  20,  which  is  uncalled  for,  as 
vers.  20 — 26  relate  to  trespass-offerings, 
like  vers.  14 — 19.    A  new  chapter  at 
ver.   14  would    be  more  appropriate 
to   mark  the  commencement  of  the 
laws  of  trespasvoffering.  —  Offences 
against  a    neighbour    are    described 
as  offences  against  God  in  the  sense 
above  indicated  (p.5 1 7) ;  they  are  hardly 
so  called  because  the  whole  land  and 
aU  it  contains  were  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  God  (Lev.  XXV.  23)  who  had  only 
granted  them  as  fiefs  and  loans  to  the 
Uraelites,  so  that    an  encroachment 
upon  a  citiien*s  property  was  a  fraud 
perpetrated  against  Jehovah  Himself 
(so  Riekm,  1.  c  p.  102);  the  idea  upon 
which  this  view  is  based  is  Indeed 
unquestionable,  but  its  application  to 
practical  legal  injunctions  is  artificial, 
and  is  nowhere  intimated  in  the  text  — • 
f^  (▼cr-  31)  ^  *  iruit  in  general 
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he  may  be  forgiven  for  any  of  all  ihe  things  which  he 
has  done  so  as  to  trespass  therein. 


tends  (D'Jtfif  D'3-^  Dir23)f  And  much 
less  many  fifths^  as  Rashi  believes 

(n3%T  wBfDn  mm  nrm).  —  xiie 

offender  is  to  make  the  reparation  D1^2 
^r\XSt^  an  the  day  of  Us  guilt,  that  is', 
on  the  day  when  his  gvilt  is  discovered 
or  confessed  (Sept  correctly,  jf  17^^^ 


iXiyx&fi),  which  is  indeed,  as  regards 
the  sense,  on  the  da^*  when  he  presents 
his  expiatory  sacrifice  (Enp L  Vert^  m 
the  day  of  his  trespass^ffering\  hot 
this  is  not  correct  as  a  translation, 
the  Hebrew  words  beingin^^Z^tJ^  01^3, 
not  iDfN  DV2.  '  '         ' 


B.  ANOTHER  CODE. 

Chapters  YI  and  YIL 

1.  ON  THB  SERVICE  OF  THE  AlTAB  OP  BUBNT-OPFEBINO,  VL 

AND 
2.  ON  BLOODLESS  OFFERINGS,  VL  7—11. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SUMMART. — ^Thit  code  contains  1.  the  law  of  the  daily  public  bomt-offcrin^ 
and  of  the  perpetual  fire  to  be  kept  on  the  brazen  altar  (VI.  1  »6),  and 
2.  The  law  of  the  bloodless  offerings  and  the  priest's  share  of  thorn  (VI. 
7 — 11);  3.  The  ordinance  re^ardinp  the  bloodless  ofloring  to  be  presented 
by  every  Hi; h-priest,  in  all  future  time,  on  the  day  of  his  consecration  (VI. 
12—16);  4.  The  law  of  the  sin-offering  (VL  17—23);  and  5.  of  the  trcs- 
pasa-offerin;  (Vll.  1^7);  6.  Reflations  concemin^the  portions  of  Ihe  priests 
in  burnt-  and  bloodless  offering  (VH.  ^—11);  7.  The  law  of  the  thank- 
offering  (VII.  11—21);  8.  The  prohiblUon  of  fat  and  blood  (VII.  22—27); 
9.  Precepts  regulating  the  portions  to  be  left  to  the  priests  in  thank-offoringn 
(Vn.28— 34);  and  10.  A  comprehensive conclution  of  this  code (VIL 35— 3b). 

1.  And  the  Lord  spoke  to  Moses,  saying,   2.  Com- 


l-U.  It  might  appear  that  in  the 
preceding  part  of  the  Book,  the  outlines 
of  the  sacrificial  laws  were  completed, 
or  if  any  addition  teemed  desirable, 
that  it  would  be  appended  by  distinct 
reference  to  the  former  sketch ;  for  the 
four  different  classes  of  taerifice  have 
been  introduced  and  treated  of  in  the 
natural  order  of  their  origin — first  the 
holoeaofts   and    bloodlett   offcringa 


(eh.  I,  D),  then  the  thank-offerings 
(ch.  ni),  and  lastly  the  expiatory  sa- 
erificet  (ch.  IV,  V).  Vet  we  find  here 
•  new  series  of  laws  on  bunil-offcrings 
(vera.  ]— 4>)  and  on  bloodless  offerings 
(vert.  7—1 1 ),  in  some  respects  coherent 
in  themselves,  and  compiled  from  • 
new  point  of  view.  Now  let  ns  suppoac 
that  we  read  for  the  first  time  the 
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mand  Aaron  and  his  sons,  saying,  This  is  the  law  of 
the  burnt-oifering.  This  —  the  burnt- offering  —  sAaii 
be  on  the  place  of  burning  upon  the  altar  the  whole 
night  till  the  morning,  and  the  fire  of  the  altar  shall 
bum  by  it.     3.  And   the  piiest  shall  put  on  his  linen 


aware  of  the  connection  in  which  they 
here  occur:  **And  the  Lord  spoke  to 
Moses,  saying,  Command  Aaron  and 
his  sons,  saying,  This  is  the  law  of 
the  burnt-offering:  This  —  the  burnt- 
offering — shall  be  on  the  burning-place 
upon  the  altar  the  whole  night  till  the 
morning,  and  the  fire  of  the  altar  shall 
bum  by  it**  Tlie  character  of  these 
commands  would  not  for  a  moment 
be  doubtful;  our  impression,  would 
unavoidably  be  tliat  we  have  before 
us  a  separate  and  independent  ordin- 
ance on  burnt-offerings;  nor  would 
that  impression  be  unfounded.  For 
botli  the  language  and  the  spirit  of  the 
portion  disclose  its  anterior  origin.  Tlie 
wording  is  unusual,  archaic,  hard, 
and  pvtially  obscure;  and  the  contents 
are  just  such  as  would  most  likely  be 
embodied  in  t)ie  earliest  outlines  of  a 
law  concerning  the  earliest  class  of 
sacrifice:  they  refer  to  the  regular  or 
daily  holocausts  to  be  offered  for  the 
nation;  they  are  written  fur  the  ex- 
clusive guidance  of  the  priests;  they 
embody  no  prt^cept  or  allusion  tluit 
concerns  the  Israelite;  they  are,  in  fact, 
designed  to  rt*gulate  tlie  public  worship 
and  to  instrtict  the  public  roiniMcre. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  discover  the  reason 
why  the  compilers  of  Leviticus  assigned 
to  this  portion  the  place  it  occupies.  The 
enactments  concerning  bunit-offeringa, 
contained  in  the  first  chapt<rr,  though 
not  eomplrtr,  are  lK>th  more  systematic 
and  mon*  intelligible;  they  suffice  as 
a  manual  for  the  people  whom  it  was 
aliove  all  de4*med  advisable  to  teach 
and  to  induce  to  act*  of  religious 
worship.  They  were,  tlierefore,  placed 
at  the  l>cginning  of  the  Book,  together 


with  the  laws  on  the  three  other 
classes  of  sacrifice,  with  which  they 
had  for  some  time  formed  one  code 
(ch.  I  to  V).  It  may  be  that  the  revi- 
sers omitted  here  some  details  which 
they  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  repeat; 
nor  is  it  unlikely  that  they  desired  to 
have  this  section  considered  as  a 
supplement  or  appendix  to  the  more 
comprehensive  precepts  of  the  first 
chapter;  but  the  general  nature  of  the 
portion  cannot  be  mistaken;  it  relates 
to  the  priests  and  to  the  Sanctuary; 
and  it  bears  the  stamp  of  a  higher 
antiquity. 

If  the  Sanctuary  was  to  be  marked 
as  the  centre  of  Uie  religious  life  of 
the  nation,    nothing  was  of  greater 
importance   than  tlie   perpetual  and 
uninterrupted  exercise  of  some  signi- 
ficant act  of  devotion.  But  notliing 
appeared  to  serve  this  purpose  better 
than  daily  and  regular  sacrifices  de- 
signed for  no  other  end  than  to  express, 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  people,  God's 
unlimited  sovereignty  (see  pp.  234, 
235).     Therefore,  when  a  law  had 
ordained,  that  a  holocaust  should  be 
offered  in  the  Tabernacle  every  room- 
ing, and  another  in  the  evening,  the 
Sanctuary  was  emphatically  described 
as  the  Tent  of  Aleeting  between  God 
and  Israel:  **And  there  I  will  meet 
with  the  children  of  Israel,  that  it  be 
hallowed  by  Bly  glory  . . .  And  1  will 
dwell  among  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  will  be  tiielr  God**  (Exod.  XXUL 
38—46;  comp.  Num.  XXVUL  2—8); 
for  wherever  the  odour  of  aaerifieet 
might  ascend  to  heaven,  God  promised 
to  appear  and  to  bless  the  worshipper 
(Exod.  XX.  24).   The  vicUm  was  in- 
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garment,  and  /tis  linen  drawers  shall  he  put  upon  his 
flesh,  and  take  up  the  ashes  to  which  the  fire  has 
consumed  the  burnt-offering  on  the  altar,   amd  he  shall 


variably  to  be  a  lamb  one  year  old, 
which  represented  the  usual  animal 
food  of  the  nation,  and  was  hence  by 
(general  custom  so  decidedly  used  for 
ordinary  sacrifices,  that  it  was  here 
not  even  mentioned.  But  another  and 
even  more  striking  symbol  was  adopted 
for  conveyingr  the  idea  of  the  constant 
and  incessant  worship  of  God,  a  sym- 
bol which  a  greneral  Eastern  or  rather 
ancient  custom  readily  offered,  but 
which,  among  the  Hebrews,  assumed 
a  peculiar  character  and  meaning,  in 
accordance  with  their  monotheistic 
views.  An  old  and  intelligible  concept- 
ion assigns  to  the  deity  the  attributes 
of  fire,  and  declares  the  nature  of  both 
as  entirely  kindred  (ForpA.  De  Abst. 
U.  5,  mq  dv  fujXsarm  to«c  &9Qlq  o/noti' 
varor).  It  arose  among  tribes  which 
worshipped  the  sun  because  they  con- 
sidered it  as  the  central  fire  of  the 
universe  or  as  the  great  god  him- 
self; or  because  they  regarded  tin  as 
the  primary  element  of  creation,  and 
the^preserving  and  vivifying  power 
of  nature.  The  Hindoos  raised  fire, 
separating  it  from  the  nature  and  person 
of  Shiva,  to  a  distinct  deity  under  the 
name  of  Agnis^  that  is,  the  SwiA,  who 
bore  also  the  names  of  Nuiasas  or 
Consumer  of  Sacrifices,  and  Parakm 
or  I^irifier,  and  was  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  guardians  of  the  world  and 
the  mediator  between  men  tfnd  gods 
(comp.  the  sacrificial  prayers  of  the 
Rig-  and  SAma-Veda;  and  BoMem^ 
AIL  Ind.  L  237;  Mode,  Religifite  Bil- 
dung  dcr  Hindus,  U.  31).  The  deity 
was  IreqnenUy  supposed  to  have  ap- 
peared io  the  form  of  a  brilliant  fire 
or  light  {Ham.  Od.  XIX.  36— 40;  comp. 
Siod.  ni.  2— 4;  XXIV.  17).  Tlie  Per- 
sians, in  common  with  many  other 
natiooi,  maintained  a  perpetual  fire 


upon  their  altars ;  they  carried  some  of 
"the  sacred  and  etemU  fire**  with  them 
on  their  military  expeditions;  to  what- 
ever god  they  intended  to  sacrifice, 
they  first  addressed  a  prayer  to  fire; 
and  whoever  blew  the  flame  with  his 
breath  instead  of  fuming  it,  or  threw 
upon  the  fire  any  carcass  or  unclean 
thing,  was  punished  with  death  {Sirobo, 
XV.  iii.  14,  15;  CurtliL3  or  7;  comp. 
IV.  13  or  4S,  14  or  65;  DM,Sie.X\\. 
66;  Ciem,  Alex.  Admon.  ad  Gent, 
p.  43  ed.  Colon.  16S8;  Comm.  onEsod. 
pp.  234,  235).  Therefore,  like  some 
other  nations  both  of  the  old  and  the 
new  worid,  they  considered  it  a  pro- 
fanation of  the  holy  element  to  bum 
the  dead  (Diog,  Laeri,  Prooem.  6  or  i). 
KingDaritts  requested  theCarthaginians 
by  special  messengers  to  bury  the  dead 
instead  of  burning  them  {Juslm.  XIX. 
1);  and  when  Cambyses  ordered  the 
mummy  of  the  Egyptian  king  Amasis 
to  be  burnt,  he  did,  as  Herodotus  (111. 
16)  declares,  an  "impious**  thing  and 
one  "repugnant  both  to  the  Persians 
and  the  Egyptians**;  for  the  Prmians, 
he  says,  "consider  fire  to  be  a  god, 
and  they  deem  it  not  right  to  offi*r  to 
a  god  a  dead  body  of  a  man;  and  by 
the  Egyptians  Are  is  heki  tube  a  living 
beast,  devouring  all  it  ckn  lay  hold  of, 
and  then  expiring  with  what  it  has 
consumed*';  and  even  at  present  the 
Parti,  evidently  in  observance  of  a 
very  old  custom,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  pollution  of  a  sacred  clement, 
neither  bury  nor  bum  their  drad  but 
expose  them  on  a  high  scaffolding,  to 
be  consumed  by  the  birds  of  prey 
(cfHBp.  Eerod.  I  J40;  Ppqtk.  Abstin. 
IV.  2 J ;  Jhrocop.  BelL  Pers.1. 7 ;  BoAiem, 
Altet  Indien,  IL  179,  J8U).  Tlie  Hin- 
doos kept  a  perpetual  flame  in  that 
aparlaciM  of  the  ho«se  which  was  de- 
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put  them  beside  the  altar.    4.  Then  he  shall  put  off  his 
garments,  and  put  on  other  garments,  and  carry  forth 


voted  to  sacrificial  and  other  sacred 
rites  {Manu,  lU.  84 ;  Rig-Yeda-SanhiU, 
Hymn.  73,  ver.  4,  p.  195  of  Wilsons 
IranslatioD) ;  the  oflcrings  poured  iulo 
the  fire  were  deemed  more  particularly 
devoted  to  the  grods  (Manu,  UL  70, 76, 
81);  and  the  Brahmans  were  believed 
to  possess  the  same  purifying  power  as 
that  element  (ifanaf.  III.  212;  comp. 
also  CoUbrooke^  Essays,  pp.  32, 33,  ed. 
1 858).  The  Japanese  hold  that,  in  order 
to  please  the  Spirits  or  Kamis,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  up  a  pure  fire  in 
the  firm  conviction,  that  the  prayers 
pronounced  before  that  symbol  of  the 
highest  deity  are  most  efficacious  to 
secure  remission  of  sins,  innocence  of 
the  soul,  and  removal  of  the  five  chief 
evils  fatal  to  mankind,  namely,  the 
devastations  of  the  elements,  disease, 
poverty,  exile,  and  premature  death 
(comp.  IT.  F,  Neumami  in  Ersch  nnd 
Gruber*s  Encyclop.  11.  xiv.  375).  The 
Greeks  considered  the  fire,  divine  in 
its  origin  and  therefore  rising  heaven* 
ward,  to  have  at  first  been  in  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  gods,  till  it 
was  either  spotancously  granted  by 
them  to  men,  or  stealthily  taken  by 
Prometheus  from  the  celestial  abodes. 
Hence  they  extensively  maintained  a 
sacred  flame  in  their  temples,  and  were 
particular  even  in  the  selection  of  the 
wood  or  the  oil  to  be  used  as  fuel 
{Pausan,  I.  xxvL  7 ;  V.  xxvii.  3;  xv.  5; 
Vlll.  ix.  1 ;  xxxvii.  8;  etc.);  they  con- 
sidered  it  as  the  most  efficient  means 
of  purification  and  of  symliolical  re- 
moval of  sin,  and  therefore  devoted  to 
the  gods  sacrifices  almost  exclusively 
through  (he  flames  of  the  altar;  *ftre- 
less  offerings*'  (ojrv^)  were  extremely 
rare  exceptions,  as  those  presented  to 
Athene  at  Lindus  {Uermanm,  Gottetd. 
Alterth.  |25,  notefi).  But  they  deemed 
"pure**  tre  only  fit  for  the  aenrice  of 


the  alUr.  When  after  the  battle  of  Pla- 
taeae,   they  desired  to  celebrate   the 
victory  by  sacrifices,  they  were  com- 
manded by  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  to 
erect  an  altar  to  Jupiter,  but  not  to 
sacrifice  before  they  had  extinguished 
the  fire  in  the  whole  neighbourhood 
because  it  had  been  polluted  by  the 
presence  of  the  barbarians,    and  to 
kindle  a  pure  flame  from  the  common 
hearth  at  Delphi  {PluL  Arist  20).    In 
some  parts,  it  was  the  general  custom 
to  fetch  fire  for  religious  festivals  from 
certain  temples  of   special    sanctity 
(Pausan,  VIII.  xv.  9).    If  anyone  died 
in  a  house,  the  fire  was  deemed  "de- 
filed** (/Attuwfpiho9\  was  extinguished, 
and  other  fire  was  brought  from  an 
adjoining  house  (Pint.  Quaestion  Gr. 
24) ;  even  the  sin  of  m£in  was  held  to 
contaminate  the  fire;  therefore,  at  the 
annual  festival  of  purification   cele- 
brated at  Lemnos,  the  fire  of  the  whole 
island  was    extinguished,    and   was 
replaced  by  that  fetched  from  Delos 
(Pkiiotir.  Heroic.  XIX.  14).  The  Lace- 
daemonians, when  marching  out  on  a 
war-expedition,  took  with  them  from 
Sparta  some  of  the  fire  of  the  last  sacri- 
fice,  never  allowing  it  to  be  extin- 
guished,   and   employing    it  for  all 
sacr<*d  acts  {XenopA.  Rep.  Laced.  XIU. 
2).   The  colonies  brought  the  fire  to 
be  used  for  the  sacrifices  frt>m  the 
public  hearth  of  the    mother  town 
(eorop.  IVelcker^  G6tterlehre,  L  p.  480; 
^fikiM4ifiii,Griech.  Alterth.  U.214,215). 
Almost   identical  with    these  views 
were  those  of  the  Romans.    Numa,  so 
observes  Florus  (I.  2),   entrusted  the 
charge  of  the  hearth  and  the  perpetual 
fire  to  the  Vestal  virgina,  that  *ihe 
flame  might  watch  as  guardian  of  the 
empire  after  the  image  of  the  heavenly 
stars";  the  same  ordinance  was  re- 
newed in  the  lawk  of  the  Twelve  Tablet 
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the  ashes  without  the  camp  to  a  clean  place.  5.  And 
the  fire  upon  the  altar  shall  be  burning  by  it;  it  shall 
not  be  extinguished;  and  the  priest  shall  burn  wood  on 


{CicLegg.  11.  8 or  20,  vir^nes Vestales 
in  urbe  custodiunto  ignem  foci  public! 
•empiternam),  and  the  cuttom  was 
noticed  and  approved  of  by  later 
historians  and  poels  (Ear,  Od.  HI.  v. 
11 ;  Firg.  Aen.  n.  297;  rV.  200).  Often 
the  sacred  fire  was  traced  to  a  mira- 
culous origin ;  it  was  supposed  to  have 
descended  from  heaven  (^rvf  ov^po- 
irtric)t  whether  as  a  free  gift  of  the 
deity,  or  in  consequence  of  fervent 
prayer;  it  was  hence  most  scmpn- 
lously  guarded,  and  its  extinction  was 
believed  to  cause  the  inevitable  down- 
fall of  the  commonwealth  {Pautan.  V. 
zzvU.  3;  Sueian.  Tiber,  c.  14;  Fai. 
Max.  I.L  6,  7 ;  ffar. Sat  I.  v.  99;  PHn. 
H.  N.  n.  107  or  HI;  Jpjnan,  Syriac. 
c  56;  PhU,  Cicer.c.20;  Ammian.Mar' 
eett.  XXIII.  6,  34 ;  Serv.  ad  Yirg.  Aen. 
XIL  200;  comp.  notes  on  IX.  22—24). 
If  it  still  happened  to  die  away,  it  was 
not  to  be  lighted  again  from  another, 
but  a  new  fire  was  to  be  made  by 
producing  from  the  sun,  by  means  of 
buming-lcns  or  mirrors,  "a  pure  and 
undefiled  fiame**,  a  mode  of  obtaining 
the  sacrificial  trt  regularly  adopted 
by  several  ancient  tribes  at  their  vernal 
festivals  (comp.  Dimgtaei^  AnaL  Sacr. 
L  pp.  79—81,  Excurs.  XLVI;  E>  B. 
Tjflor,  Researches  into  the  Eariy 
History  of  Mankind,  pp.  248,  249).  It 
is  related  thai  the  SagnUat^  •  Hindoo 
sect  numerous  at  Benares,  when  enter- 
ing the  priestly  order,  light  with  two 
pieces  of  the  hard  wood  $€wd^  a  fire 
which  they  never  allow  to  go  out  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  their  lives,  but  which 
is  used  for  their  sacrifices,  the  nuptial 
ceremonials,  the  obsequies  of  their 
relations,  and  their  own  ftineral  pile 
(/ofMf,  Asiat'Res.  IL  60).  It  was 
generaUy  held  that  *fire  purifies,  while 
water  aancHficf"  (c^  irvf  •«^«lftiy  c^ 


^l^SaWf  arr/(M,  Plut  Quaest.  Rom.  1; 
comp.  Jkr(p.  Here.  fur.  937,  ma&dfofp 
irvf ;  Eden.  865,  872;  Iphig.  in  Turn. 
1193,  &aXa0oa  mXvfu  srawf  xAf^^ 
nmw  noMd ;  Sirabo  XV.  UL  14:  indeed 
the  word  nu^  fire  Is  believed  to  be  ety- 
mologically  connected  with  the  root 
pA  io  purify^  lat  jmnu;  comp.  Po^ 
Etymol.  Forschungen,  I.  217;  CurUuSt 
Griech.  Etym.n.  317 ;  and  on  the  puri- 
fying character  of  the  water  see  p.  232, 
and  ffermatm,  Gottesd.  Alterth.  |  23 
notes?— 9).  Yet  at  the  rites  of  Initiation 
in  certain  mysteries,  fire  was  employed, 
while  water  was  avoided  mainly  be- 
cause the  latter  is  the  opposite  of  the  for- 
mer {Porphyr.  De  Antr.  Nymph,  e.  15); 
or  the  water  was  hallowed  by  inuners- 
ing  in  it  a  burning  log  taken  firom  the 
altar  (Eurip.  Here.  fur.  928, 929 ;  Aiken. 
IX.  76).  Leaping  over  the  fire,  a  rite 
observed  on  the  Roman  festival  of  the 
Palilia,  was  supposed  to  have  a  puri- 
fying effect  (Ovid,  Fast  IV.  727,  781, 
782;  TibuU,  U.  v.  90;  Prop.  V.  iv.  77, 
78;  Ditm.  Hal  I.  88;  comp.  p.  381 
note  19).  Among  the  Greeks,  children 
were,  on  the  fifth  day  after  their  birth, 
purified  by  being  carried  round  the 
fire  on  the  domestic  hearth  (by  the 
ceremony  of  iUi^^H#m«;  comp.  Arm* 
ner,  Hestia- Vesta,  pp.  52— 59,  and  In 
general  pp.  64,  65,  125*140,  190— 
201,  et  panm).  It  was  •  rule  both 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  no 
sacrifice  could  possibly  be  performed 
without  the  use  of  fire  (Serw.  ad  Vifg. 
Aen.  I.  292,  NuUum  sacrifidnm  tliie 
igne  est,  unde  et  Vesta  el  lanus  In 
omnibus  sacrificlis  lavoeantur).  The 
bright  and  rising  blase  of  the  flame 
was  regarded  as  aaspieious,  the  dnU 
and  smoky  fire  as  ominous  {/Soph.  Ant 
1005-1011 ;  Fary.  EeL  VIIL  105*  106; 
SaHaa.  Gettv.  94;  Tib.  14;  MmcoMs 
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it  [the  fire]  every  morning,  and  arrange  the  burnt-offering 
upon  it  —  and  he  shall  burn  thereon  the  fat  of  the  thank- 
offerings.  6.  A  perpetual  fire  shall  burn  upon  the  altar; 
it  shall  never  be  extinguished.  ^ 


Phan.  L  bbO  sqq,;  Senec,  Oedip.  309 
tqq.) ;  and  the  sacrificial  fire  was,  there- 
fore, a  common  means  of  aug^ory  (comp. 
Hermann^  L  c.  §  39  note  12).  Now  the 
Hebrews  shared  with  other  nations  some 


aim.  But  Jewish  tradition,  as  if  unableto 
appreciate  the  simplicity  of  the  Biblical 
notions,  invented  fabulons  accounts 
nearly  approaching  the  pag^an  ideas; 
it  contended  that  the  perpetaal  fire  on 


of  the  conceptions  Jnst  stated.  Fire  was    'the  altar  of  burnt-offering  had  faUen 


with  them  the  pure  and  purifying 
element.  It  was  called  the  purest  of 
aU  essences  (Pkilo,  Vit  Mos.  c  18, 
MB^afwrocor  c^c  ovoki^).  When 
Isaiah  was  initiated  as  prophet,  a 
seraph  took  a  live  coal  from  the  altar, 
laid  it  on  Isaiah's  mouth,  and  said, 
"Behold  this  has  touched  thy  lips,  and 
thy  iniquity  is  taken  away,  and  thy 
sin  is  purged**  (Isai.  VI.  6,  7 ;  comp. 
Mark  IX.  49,  irac  yaq  nvf^  oJUo^ijat- 
rcu).  God  is  described  as  ''a  devouring 
fire**(Ex.  XXTV.  7 ;  Deut  IV.  24 ;  IX.  3 ;  Ps. 
XVIU.  9, 13;  Hebr.  XII.  29).  He  reveals 
Himself  in  fire  (Gen.  XV.  17;  Exod. 
m.2;XIX.18;XXlV.17;  lKi.XIX.12; 
Ezek.  1.  4, 13;  Dan.  VU.  9;  see  Comm. 
on  Exod.  p.  45);  and  His  word  is 
fire  (DeuL  XXXiU.  2;  Jer.  XXIH.  29; 
etc.;  comp.  Acts  U.  3;  1  Cor.  ID.  13, 

aitoMdvnttrat  mrl.).  It  was  no 
doubt  this  train  of  ideas  which  sug- 
gested the  perpetual  fire  upon  the  altar 
of  burnt-offering  in  the  Court,  and 
the  perpetual  Ught  (Tt;^  *U)  in  the 
Holy  of  the  Sanctuary  (Exod.  XXVIL 
2U);  yet  according  to  the  Pentateuch, 
the  fire  on  the  altar  did  not  represent 
the  Deity,  but  His  worship;  it  was  no 
symbol  of  God,  much  less  identical  with 
Him ;  it  could,  therefore,  not  possibly  be 
watched  and  examined  as  a  means  of 
augury  (see  p.  3 13) ;  it  was  no  more  than 
a  permanent  proof  that  the  Israelites 
were  earnest  in  their  endeavours  to  be 
the  holy  people,  and  an  incessant  exhor- 
tation to  urge  them  on  towards  thatgrand 


from  heaven  (comp.  IX.  24 ;  X.  2;  and 
notes  m  ioc»);  that  it  was  clear  and 
pellucid,  like  the  sun ;  that  it  emitted 
no  smoke;  that  it  did  not  require  the 
care  of  the  priests,  but  miraculously 
fed  itself;   that  it  was  never  extin- 
guished by  the  rain  (Mithn.  A  voth  V.  5), 
and  that  its  rising  column  of  smoke  was 
never  disturbed  by  any  wind  or  tempest 
however  violent  {MUkm.  1.  c;  Taim. 
Yom.  21a);  that  it  rested  on  the  altar 
like  a  lion ;  that  it  consumed  fluids  no 
less  than  dry  things  (comp.  Tahn.  Yom. 
21  ^);  that  it  burnt  uninteiruptedly  to 
the  time  of  Solomon,  when  it  was  re- 
newed (comp.  2  Chr.  VII.  1),  and  then 
lasted  to  the  reign  of  Manasseh  who 
removed  it  (TViiN.  Zevach.  61^);  but 
that,  at  the  destruction  of  the  Temple, 
it  was  by  the  priests  concealed  in  an 
empty  cistern,    and  then,   after   the 
return  from  the  Babylonian  exile,  re- 
covered in  an  extraordinary  manner 
(2  Mace.  I.  19—22,  33;  II.  1).   But 
independently  of  this  sacred  Art,  they 
fabled  of  "the  fire  of  the  burnt-offer- 
ings**, lighted  indeed  from  the  ldrmer« 
but  requiring  fuel,  especially  the  wood 
of  the  wild  Hf-trtt ;  and  of  ^'the  fire  of 
fumigation**,   from  which    the  coals 
were  taken  for  the  burning  of  Incense 
(»ee  SM£fra  p.  4  78 ;  comp.Buxiorf,  Histo- 
ria  ignis  sacri;  Crmmer,  DeAra  extera, 
cap.  6;  y.  €.  Bakn,  De  igne  (dentil 
sacro,  in  UgolinI  Thes.  X ;  Fan  PaU, 
De  Idolatr.  c.  8,  pp.  149  $qq.;  Dc^lmg^ 
Observ.  D.  167—177;  V.  47—^;  etc). 
As,  according  to  the  Bibl€»  the  day 
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7.    And  this  is  the  law  of  the  bloodless  offering: 
the  sons  of  Aaron  shall  offer  it  before  the  Lord,  before 


begins  "with  the  evening  (and  is,  there- 
fore, called  rvx^/u^r;  see  Comm. 
on  Gen.  pp.  66,  07),  the  evening'  holo- 
caust is  here  ezclusiyely  prescribed, 
"it  shaU  be  ...  on  the  altar  the  "whole 
night  till  the  morning**;  but  it  natur- 
ally follows,  that  the  morning  holo- 
caust was  to  bum  on  the  altar,  during 
the  day,  till  the  time  of  the  next  even- 
ing sacrifice,  which  took  place  between 
the  declining  and  the  setting  sun  ("T? 
D^^^Hf  seep.  171).—  WhUe  perform- 
ing his  holy  functions,  the  priest  was 
to  wear  his  sacred  garments,  of  which, 
though  consisting  of  four  pieces,  two 
only  are  here  mentioned  —  the  tiauc 
(nrC,  here  np;  comp.  Ps.  CXXXUL 
2),  the  long  tight  robe  of  fine  white 
linen  or  byssus  (*1S)|  without  folds, 
covering  the  whole  body,  and  reaching 
down  to  the  feet,  with  sleeves,  woven 
as  one  entire  piece,  and  with  forms  of 
squares  intermixed  and  hence  called 
tesselated  ()^3Kfn ;  see  Comm.  onExod. 
p.  526);  and  the  drawers  (D^Pj3D) 
reaching  from  the  loins  to  the  thighs, 
and  principally  designed  for  decency 
{yi^Thy ;  see  Comm.  on  Exod.  p.  S27). 
The  two  other  articles  of  the  prieaily 
dress  are  not  referred  to  — -  the  girdie 
{Op^)  tied  over  the  lunie,  and  the  tur- 
ban (n);f}P).  It  is  onceriain  whether 
they  are  omitted  aceidentaUy  and  for 
thesake  of  brevity,  or  because  they  had, 
at  the  early  date  of  our  portion,  not 
yet  been  fixed  as  essential  and  indis- 
pensable, whereas  the  tunic  at  least 
seems  to  have  then  already  been  the 
common  and  ordinary  vestment  of  the 
priest  Che  shaU  put  on  his  linen  gar- 
ment**). It  is  undoubted  that  sacerdotal 
garments  were  subject  to  manifold 
changes,  as  the  descriptions  of  Josepbus, 
himself  a  priest,  compared  with  those 
of  the  Old  Testament  soflleiently  prove 
(eomp.  CoouB.  on  Exod.  p.  628).—  It  k 


unnecessary  to  point  out  that  linen,  be- 
cause absorbing  perspiration  and  not 
easily  harbouring  vermin,  like  wool, 
was  a  favourite  material  for  priestly 
robes  among  ancient  nations.  The  dress 
of  the  Egyptian  priests  especially  was 
entirely  of  linen;  thdr  ministers  were 
therefore  frequently  designated  by 
Latin  poets  linigeri  (grex  liniger,  lini- 
gera  turba,  etc.);  and  the  linen  of  their 
long  robes  was  of  a  texture  so  wonder- 
fully fine  as  to  be  perfectly  transparent, 
for  which  reason  it  was  put  over  a 
short  kilt  of  thicker  quality  reaching 
to  the  knees,  while  the  chief  priest  of 
the  temple  usuaUy  wore  a  leopard- 
skin  over  it.  The  ordinary  garment  of 
common  Egyptians  even  was  a  linen 
tunic  fringed  below;  they  indeed  wore 
generally  over  it  a  white  woolen  rai- 
ment; but  this  they  were  obliged  to 
take  off  when  entering  a  temple;  and 
nothing  that  was  made  of  or  contained 
wool  was  permitted  to  be  buried  with 
them.  The  same  rules  were  adopted  by 
the  votaries  of  Isis  in  Rome;  and  a  si- 
milar custom  was  rigidly  maintained  by 
the  Hebrew  priesthood  (comp.Gen.  XU. 
42;  HerodAl.  37, 81 ;  Omi,  MeUm.  1.747 ; 
Ex  Ponto  I.  L  51,  52;  Ars  Am.  I.  77; 
Juven.  VL  533;  Mariiai,  Xn.  xxix.  19; 
Senec.WtheML  c.26,  linteatus  senex; 
SiL  Hal  lU.  24, 25 ;  SueUm.  Otho  c  12, 
and  Perizon.  in  loc.;  Imcan^  Pbars. 
IX.  158,  159;  PlaL  Delsid.  cc.  3,  4; 
lucian,  Syr.  Dea  c  42;  Piin.  H.  Nat. 
XQL  1  or  2;  SmubeH,  De  Sacrif.  L  9; 
Broun,  De  Vcstit  Sacerd.  L  cc.  8,  7, 
pp.  118^157;  Ceitius,  Hierob.  IL 
pp.  283-312 ;  Spencer,  Lcgg.  Ritt  m. 
5,  pp.  682-493;  Hen9$Unker§,  Die 
Bficher  Moses  and  Aegypten,  pp. 
149 — 154;  Commeiilary  on  Geneiis 
p.  850,  on  Exodus  pp.  487—489; 
Exod.  XXVm.  39.  42;  XXDL  27—29; 
1  Smb.  IL  18;  XXIL  18,  13  INNCl 
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the  altar.  8.  And  one  of  (hem  shall  take  of  it  his  hand- 
fnly  of  the  flour  of  the  bloodless  offering  and  of  its  oil, 
and  all  the  frank-incense  which  is  upon  the  bloodless 


comp.  Ezek«  IX.  2;  XLIV.  17,   18, 
yro  rtin^  t6).  The  reason  of  the  pre- 
ference ^ven  to  linen  over  wool  for 
priesUy  raiments  is  hardly  because  the 
former  has  its  ori§:in  In  the  pnrifled 
interior  of  the  earth,  while  the  latter 
comes  from  the  most  indolent  animal 
(so  Dougtaei^  AnaL  Sacr.  I.  p.  78); 
wool  was  not  in  itself  despised;  it  was 
interwoven  in  the   han^ngs  of  the 
Tabernacle;  but  it  was,  from  conside- 
rations of  cleanliness,  less  eligible  for 
garments  than  linen.   Now  the  priest, 
dressed  in  the  prescribed  manner,  was 
commanded  to  approacli,  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  brazen  altar  in  the  Court,  to 
take  off  the  ashes,  into  which  the  holo- 
caust of  the  preceding  evening  had, 
in  the  mean  time,  bcen.converted,  and 
to  put  them  temporarily  in  the  ap- 
pointed place,  eastward  of  the  altar 
(I.  16;  see  p.  20S).    He  Uien  had  to 
supply  the  altar  with  fresh  wood,  and 
to  arrange  and  to  bum  upon  it  the 
holocaust  of  the  morning,  and  the  fat 
and  the  fat  parts  of  the  thank-offerings 
which  might  be  presented  by  mem- 
bers of  the  community.      Herewith 
ended  his  functions  at  the  Sanctuary ; 
it  remained  for  him  only  to  remove 
the  ashes  from  the  Court  to  a  spot  ap- 
propriated for  them  without  the  camp; 
and  as  he  was  never  to  wear  his  holy 
garments  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
Sanctuary,  he  was  ordered,  before  pro- 
ceeding with  his  lasttask,  to  exchange 
them  for  his   common    or  ordinary 
dress  (comp.  £zek.XLIV.  19).  Whether 
he  took  the  ashes  every  day  to  the 
place  without  the  camp,  or  whether 
he  did  so  from  time  to  time  only,  is 
immaterial,  although  the  context  of  our 
passage  would  lead  to  the  former  in- 
ference. And  lest  the  spirit  and  essence 
of  these  commands  be  misunderstood. 


the  text  emphatically  concludes  with 
the  repeated  iigunction,  *A  perpetual 
lire  shall  bum  upon  the  altar;  it  shall 
never  be  extinguished*'  (ver.6);  it  was 
meant  to  serve  at  once  as  a  monitor 
and  a  witness  of  Israel's  piety  and  of 
their  unremitting  zeal  in  the  service  of 
their  God,  as  a  visible  symbol  of  their 
spiritual  aspirations  and  their  religious 
duties.  —  We  have  little  historical 
evidence  to  prove  to  what  extent  the 
idea  of  a  perpetual  lire  was  really  car- 
ried out  among  the  Hebrews.  Granted 
even  that  it  was  coneeiTed  in  so  eariy 
a  time  as  that  of  Moses,  it  could  not  be 
acted  upon  duringthe  wanderings  in  the 
desert,  where  the  scarcity  of  fuel  alone 
would  have  rendered  it  impossible,  or 
during  the  earlier  wars  of  conquest  in 
Canaan.    It  is  expressly  stated  that, 
whenever  the  Israelites  changed  their 
encampments,  the  altar  with  all  its 
▼essels  was  carefully  wrapped  up  in 
purple  cloth  and  badgers*  skins,  and 
carried  on  poles  (Num.  IV.  13,  14). 
Jewish  tradition  tries  to  explain  the 
difficulty  by  the  supposition  of  a  con- 
stant miracle  which  caused  the  fire  to 
glimmer  on  without  ftael  and  without 
injuring  the  cloth  and  the  skins  (comp. 
If  tiffiitf ,  Miscellan.  Sacr.  vol.  I.  p.  406, 
II.  i.  16) ;  and  later  apologists  curiously 
confine  the  "pefpetual"  fire  to  the  time 
when  the  Tabernacle  was  at  rcst(C!^r^ 
€Ui  on  Num.  IV.  14,  p.  304;  a.  o.). 
The  holy  fire  that  accompanied  the 
Persians  and  other  ancient  nations  on 
their  military  expeditions,  is  analogotts 
to  the 'Column  of  fire**  which  is  said  to 
havo  preceded  the  hosts  of  the  He- 
brews, but  not  to  the  "perpetual  fire** 
to  be  kcpl  on  the  brazen  altar  (sec 
SMfira),  Thus  much  is  certain  that  boralr 
offerings  were  presented,  at  some  chief 
or  national  sanctnary,  firoM  the  lime 
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offering,  and  shall  burn  it  upon  the  altar  far  a  sweet 
odonr,  its  memorial  to  the  Lord.  9.  And  the  remainder 
of  it  shall  Aaron  and  his  sons  eat;  unleavened  shall  it 


of  the  Judges  down  to  the  period  of 
the  capUvity  (pp.  27,  2dS.  239);  and 
after  the  return,  we  have  distintt  in- 
formation with  regard  to  the  wood 
that  was  offered  and  gathered  for  the 
brazen  altar  (Neh.X..35).  From  this 
time  the  Mcred  Are  was  no  doubt  kept 
up  with  constant  continuity  which  was 
only  interrupted,  for  a  short  interval, 
during  the  Syrian  war  against  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes  (comp.,  however, 
TiUm.  Tom.  21  ^).  In  these  later  periods, 
the  wood  was  collected  by  appointed 
persons  nine  times  every  year  (Mishtu 
Taan.  TV.  5);  on  one  day  a  festival 
(tvUpifta)  was  celebrated,  when  it  was 
''customary  for  every  one  to  bring 
wood  for  the  altar,  that  there  might 
never  be  a  want  of  ftiel  for  that  fire 
which  was  unquenchable  and  always 
burning"  (/M<pA.BeU.Jud.n.xviL  6); 
and  the  wood  was  deposited  in  a  spe- 
cial cell  (O^Jiyn  toih)  in  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  the  Court  of  the 
Women;  the  latter  task  was  fulfilled 
by  Aaronites  afflicted  with  some  bodily 
defect,  and  therefore  unfit  for  the  im- 
mediate service  of  the  Temple.  Wood 
that  was  worm-eaten  was  strictly 
excluded  from  the  altar  (comp.  Miikm, 
Middoth  IL  5). 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  blood- 
less offering  (nnjO)  here  described 
(vers.  7—1 1)  is  meant  to  be  understood 
of  that  cereal  oblation  which,  in  the 
Tabernacle  and  Temple,  was  to  accom- 
pany the  daily  holocausts,  and  which 
was  to  consist  of  the  tenth  part  of  an 
cphafa  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  the 
fourth  part  of  a  hin  of  beaten  oil  (Exod. 
XXIX.  40,  41).  But  the  intention  of 
the  compiler  or  reviser  of  the  different 
documents  is  one  thing,  and  the  ori- 
ginal import  of  these  documents  indi- 
iridiuUy  If  aaoUier;  and  it  cannot  be 


doubted  that  the  precepts  here  stated 
refer  to  bloodless  oblations  in  general: 
''And  this  is  the  law  of  the  bloodless 
offering;  the  sons  of  Aaron  shall  offer 
it  before  the  Lord,  before  the  altar*' 
(ver.  7);  the  succeeding  verses  do  not 
contain  a  single,  allusion  to  morning 
or  evening  sacrifices,  whereas  the  holo- 
causts are  distinctly  and  repeatedly 
described  as  such;  and  the  ii\iunctionfl 
possess  a  variety  or  almost  complete^ 
ness  of  detail  which  points  to  their 
universal  application*  Cereal  offerings 
were  indeed  frequently  presented  alone 
and  independently  of  animal  sacrifices 
(p.  220) ;  it  was,  therefore,  important  to 
define  their  ritual  and  their  character, 
and  to  fix  the  portions  that  could  be 
claimed  by  the  priests.  They  probably 
consisted  at  first  of  simple  flour  (comp. 
IL  1 — 3),  neither  prepared  in  an  oven, 
pan,  or  pot  (II.4-— 10) ;  but  oil  and  frank- 
incense, sacred  emblems  throughout 
the  East,  were  from  eariy  times  deemed 
indispensable,  as  the  one  was  used 
for  libations,  the  other,  extensively, 
for  separate  offerings  (pp.  90,  116--* 
120).  They  were  eonaidered  as  "most 
holy**,  because  they  had  always  been 
entirely  appropriated  to  God  and  His 
servants,  and  had  thus  been  wholly 
surrendered  by  the  worshipper.  They 
could  be  dealt  with  by  sacred  persons 
only;  "every  one  that  touches  them 
shall  be  holy**  (ver.  11).  They  are  here 
even  described  as  equal  in  solemnity  to 
the  expiatory  offerings  (01^^!,?\  FiHUfrtf^ 
viT.  10);  this  is  indeed  not  UteimUy 
correct;  for  some  kinds  of  sin-oflering 
(nn^D)  were  icgarded  as  so  pro* 
eminently  holy  that  not  even  the  pricata 
were  allowed  to  partake  of  them,  and 
werctberefore  to bcdclivered entirely  to 
theflamesibutthisinaccuraey  coirobo- 
rates  intcfcttiDgli  a  coi^eetnu  which 
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be  eaten  in  the  holy  place;  in  the  Court  of  the  Tent 
of  Meeting  they  shall  eat  it.     10.  It  shall  not  be  baked 


offers  itself  from  other  and  larger  con- 
siderations, namely,  that  this  com- 
parison "like  the  sin-offering  and  the 
trespass-offering"  is  a  later  addition 
(see  cH/y*a,  Phil.  Rem.),  yet  not  so  late 
as  to  fallinto  the  time  when  the  highest 
forms  of  the  sin-offering  were  deve- 
loped (comp.  ver.  23). 

Philological  Remarks.  —  It  can- 
not be  doubted  that  the  portion  under 
discussion  (ver.  1 — 11)  formed  ori- 
ginally a  little  document  for  itself, 
embodying  some  general  laws  on 
the  two  earliest,  and  probably  co- 
eval, classes  of  sacrifice,  the  holo- 
causts and  the  bloodless  offerings;  it 
has  its  own  heading  (ver.  1),  and  is 
clearly  separated  from  the  following 
sections  by  a  similar  introduction  (vers. 
12,  17).  But  a  later  reviser  seems  to 
have  missed  in  this  document  an 
allusion  to  the  two  other  classes  of 
sacrifice,  the  eucharistic  and  the  ex- 
.  piatory  offerings,  and  he  found  means, 
in  some  measure,  to  supply  the 
deficiency;  for  he  manifestly  inter- 
polated, in  ver.  6,  the  words  "t^Dpm 
D^D^  Khn  mbp,  and  in  ver.  10  the 
words  DVN31  DKOro.  The  priest  is 
commanded  to  bum  on  the  brazen 
altar,  every  morning,  not  only  the 
daily  holocaust,  but  also  Ihe  fat  of 
the  thank-offerings'*  (comp.  Exod. 
XXEL  25).  Every  one  must  feel  that 
these  words,  occurring  in  a  section 
headed  this  Is  the  law  of  the  burnt- 
offering"  (ver.  2),  are  extremely  strange 
in  their  place;  they  pre-suppose, 
moreover,  the  assumption  that  private 
thank-offerings,  which  were  wholly 
voluntary,  would  unfkillngly  be  pre- 
sented every  morning.  Again,  the  nrUD 
is,  inaccwatdy,  described  as  most 
holy  'like  the  sia-offeiing  and  like  the 
treiipass-offering*';  the  mention  of 
apialorj  §B€riiee$  eao  hfiTe  found  no 


place  in  so  old  a  document;  while  it 
cannot  be  surprising  that  a  later 
compiler  should  try  to  enhance  the 
sanctity  of  the  nrUO  by  comparing  it 
to  that  of  tiie  HNDn  and  DVN  famiUariy 
known  In  his  time.  Both  additions, 
though  fragmentary  and  insufficient, 
are  meant  to  secure  at  least  the  rights 
of  the  altar.  —  That  ch.  VI  and  VII 
are  additioms  to  ch.  I  to  V  (as  even 
Vater  believes),  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question;  that  they  describe  the  'Yitual*' 
of  the  sacrifices,  while  the  preceding 
chapters  contain  their  "classification**, 
is  erroneous;  their  character  has,  on 
the  whole,  been  correctly  stated  by 
Bertheau  (Sieben  Gruppen,  p.  161), 
who,  however,  fails  to  point  out  their 
exact  relation  to  ch.  I— V,  and  divides 
them  in  accordance  with  his  fanciful 
principles  (see  the  Introduction).  —  It  is 
too  superficial  to  say  that  the  permanent 
fire  was  intended  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  the  necessary  fire  ever  failing 
on  the  altar  through  negligence  of  the 
priests  (Clericus,  RosenmOller) ;  but 
monstrous  is  (he  opinion  that  the  fire, 
by  which  a  sweet  odour  was  to  rise  to 
God,  and  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
man  were  to  be  restored,  typifies  the 
eternal  flames  of  hell  that  await  the 
sinner  (see  p.  207  note  15),  a  conceit 
which  Bihr  (Symb.  H.  349)  has  taken 
the  trouble  seriously  to  refbte  (comp. 
also  Kwrix,  Opferc.  1 78).— The  words 
rrXptO  Vp  n^yn  W\  (ver.  2)  are  liter- 
any,  tf— l«e  bmrnt-offerM^'-'SMl  k€ 
OR  He  hmmmg-pl^et  all  the  night,  that 
It,  on  the  pari  of  (he  brazen  altar  set  aside 
for  burning  the  sacrifices;  and  TOJftX 
\m  an  ^iposition  or  qualification  to  KISl 
(Granin.  |  XIV.  4).  It  is  erroneous  lo 
render  H^n  KVl  ihai  hrnmi-cffermf, 
namdylhat  described  in  L  1—0,  as  our 
•eetf  on  treats  of  public,  the  first  chapter 
ofyrimtelioloeavsli.—? 
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leavened;  I  have  given  it  to  them  far  their  portioii  of 
My  offerings  made  by  fire;  it  is  most  holy  like  the  sin* 
offering  and  like  the  trespass-offering.    11.  All  the  males 


from  *1i2;  to  ham,  with  D  UhmU  (like 
nsp  the  place  of  sacrificing,  the  o/lor, 
3^0  the  place  of  sitting,  the  temt, 
etc.),  is  ^tplmee  «/'tenim^(De  Wette, 
Brandstelle),  not  simply  hmrmmg^  which 
permits  but  a  very  vague  conception 
(Sept.  M  r^c  «»vMfKi  Engi  Vers, 
because  of  the  burning;  Vnlg.  crema- 
bitur  in  altari ;  Lather,  Das  Brandopfer 
soil   brennen).   Nor  can   the  words 
D  npm  rt3IOn  VNI  mean,  «and  the 
fire  of  the  altar  shall  be  homing  in  it** 
(Sept,  EngL  Vers.,  Rnobel),  which 
wovld  be  a  tautology  —  the  fire  of  the 
altar  shaU  bom  on  the  altar  — ,  or  it 
wonld  necessitate  nnwarranted  addi- 
tions (as  Vnlg.  ignis  ex  eodem  altari 
erit;  Lather,  es  soil  aber  allein  des 
Altars  Fener  daraaf  brennen;  and  so 
RosenmfiUer,   "non   assametar  ignis 
alienos  et  extraneos  sed  sacer**;  Ebn 
Ezra,  VBM  fVl  N^  evidcnay  with  an 
ailasion  to  the  sacred  or  heayen-sent 
fire,  see  m/ra);  it  is  equally  simple 
and  appropriate  to  refer  the  suifix  in 
SZ  to  the  bumt-offcring,  that  is,  the 
▼ictia,  itseli;  and  to  render,  "and  the 
fire  of  the  altar  shall  bum  by  it.**   The 
masculine  12  in  connection  with  the 
feminine  H/Py  is  not  surprising  (comp. 
▼er.SUBD  in  reference  toHfUO;  Exod. 
XL  6;  ibCVin.  25,  etc;  see  Gramm. 
1 77.  21 ;  comp.  also  p.  4S3.— 13  )ip 
(▼er.  3)  kii  Imem  gmrment^  stands  for 
the  more  usual  tQ  IQ  (see  Grmaun. 
I  LXXXVIL  II),  the  1  being  reaUy  the 
salfix  and  notthe  mark  of  the  constrod 
stote  (Graaim.  f  XXVL  U),  as  Ewald 
(Krit  Gram,  f  34S,  p.  636)  contends.  — 
Sooie  take  hcrelOin  a  collective  sense 
asfcrsMMlf  or  dirvff,  in  order  to  accooni 
lor  the  omission  of  two  articles  of  tht 
sacerdotal  attfa«  (Taig.  Onk.  and  Jonath. 
render  IwA,  the  Samaritan  reads 
nOb  cte.),  bat  tht  girdle  andtho  turban 


(rQDJID)can  hardly  be  understood  by  the 
term  ID,  and  a  complete  enumeration 
was  perhaps  not  even  intended.  On  the 
dilTercnt  Hebrew  names  by  which  linen 
is  expressed  (W,  iinVD,  *13,  fO), 
see  Comm.  on  Exod.  p.  487.  — The 
priest  shaU  pat  his  drawers  Mf^Jl 
igron  Ais  fUsk^  a  euphemism  instead  of 

iriyi  '^W^i  (E«od.  xxvm.  42)  <w 

flesk  of  Mi  nakedness,  the  pudnukt 
(comp.Xy.2, 3).— According  to  Jewish 
tradition,  a  priest  appointed  to  the 
ftmction  by  lot,  had  to  take  off  (onn) 
every  morning  a  jmt^  at  least  a  shovel 
full  of  the  ashes,  and  to  carry  it  without 
the  camp,  whereas  from  time  to  time, 
when  the  ashes  had  inconveniently 
accumulated,  they  were  to  be  enHre^ 
removed  (K^SVl)  to  the  same  place:  a 
distinction  which  our  passage  does  not 
warrant  (comp.  Toim,  Zevach.46a,  105« 
106;  Vom.  20a,  24a,  68a;  Sanhedr. 
426;  Rerith.  6a;  Meil.  lUy.  —  In  the 

phrasenVyrmK  rnn  ^3Mn -Mm  {vn, 

the  verb  7>cn  govems  two  accusatives, 
one  beingthe  simple  object  (irbj^smNX 
and  the  other  the  thing  into  which  the 
fire  changes  or  transforms  it  by  burning 
(ym,  sc.  ftm) ;  the  Utcnl  tmnsUtloii 
is,  therefore,  Ihe  ashes  into  which  the 
fire  has  consumed  the  bumt-offcring**, 
that  is,  the  ashes  produced  by  the  firs 
which  eonsamed  the  boml-offering 
(Ebn  Esra  correctly  n^3N0  1HVX\ 
VNn);  and  lOH  is,  here  constraed 
like  a  verb  of  /arming  or  eremUn§ 
(Gramm.  |  102.  5;  comp^  however. 
Am.  IL  1;  Luther  correctly  as  regards 
thesensev'^ondsoll  die  Ascheaulhebsa, 
die  das  Feutr  des  Brandopfers  aof  dtm 
Altar  gemaeht  bat**).  It  is  not  easy  to 
discover  the  meaning  of  some  trans* 
lations (as Sept^  mtA^Utt^mmtm' 
mm^mme$9,  fr  Jr  wmnamhkwji  f4  Jrfif, 


for  the  service  in  the  Sanctuary  (Ezek. 
XLIV.  19;  comp.Ezra  II.  69;  Nch.  VII. 
70).  —  That  the  orig^inal  desi^  of  the 
permanenl  lire  of  the  altar  was  not  the 
perpetuation  of  the  heayen-aent  Are  (DL 
24),  will  be  obvioot  from  subtequent 
remaikfl  (on  DL  22—24),  .although 
that  opinion  hat  been  very  extensively 
maintained  (comp.  Pkilo^  Vit.  Mos.  DL 
18 ;  Dwgiaei^  AnaL  Sacr.  I.  p.  79 ;  Ohler^ 
Le.p.633;  Kwrtx^  Opferc.  p.  126;  etc). 
The  absolute  infinitive  ^'^D  (ver.  7) 
has  the  force  of  the  imperative  (comp. 
n.  6;  see  Gramm.  {  97. 4  ).  — ^^ID'^N 
expresses  motion  more  distinctly  than 
^Vfi  (comp.  IX.  5).  —  The  subject  of 
O^i]  (ver.  8)  is  cme  of  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  or  he  who  officiates.  —  The 
masculine  suffix  in  U&D  points  to  the 
material  of  the  ilfUO  collectively,  and 
has  almost  the  force  of  the  neuter  (comp. 
Gramm.S84ui);tiie reading »UZ30  is  un- 
necessary. — D?,^?<Mi  ^^  a/lar;  comp. 
n.  2,  nratoa  —  ph  (ver.  ll),  staMe, 
is  hat porHcm  fixed  by  itgaittatuie;  and 
UrO  "pJTpm  Ipn  M€y  have  been 
fhem  Mi  Hf  lepai  partiam  and  ike  kgai 
porUan  cftkp  scms  (X.  14 ;  comp.  VIL 
84;  X.  15;  Num.  XVllL  8;  Esek.XLiy. 
14).  —  The  bloodless  offerings  were 
to  be  eaten  by  the  male  descendants 


10   mc  otncr  pass 
same  phrase  occurs, 
to  the  flesh  of  the 
20),totheallarofli 
XXDL  37),  and  tl 
Tabernacle  (Exod. 
of  which  cases  is 
to  ours,  while,  in  tl 
who  louch*'  the  sa 
persons  officiating 
that   is,   the   priei 
however,  understai 
discussion  to  mean 
the  oflTering  shall 
given  over  to  the  Si 
no  be  instantaneoi 
destroyed  by  it**  (£ 
p.  85)  "or  to  be  ob 
at  it**  (so  Theodor. 
Ebn  Ezra,  Kurtz,  I 
with  a  certain  modii 
shall  thenceforth  \ 
aloof  from  unclean 
manner  as  the  ord 
1 — 8),  without,  ho^ 
in  priesUy  honours  ai 
a  law  than  which  n* 
or  more  troublesoi 
ceived.  To  lessen  I 
it  has  indeed  been 
pcfson  who  had  thus 
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Lord  made  by  fire:  every  one  that  touches  them  shall 
be  holy. 

12.  And  the  Lord  spoke  to  Moses,  saying,  13.  This 
is  the  offering  of  Aaron  and  of  his  sons,  which  they 
shall  offer  to  the  Lord  in  the  day  when  he  is  anointed  — 


erolved  from  the  words  yyyt^  73 
Unp"*  DTD^  which  can  legitimttely  have 
BO  other  sense  than  that  above  indi- 
cated. The  Talmud  understands  them 
to  mean  —  all  the  profane  meat  that 
touches  the  bloodless  or  the  expiatory 
offerings,  shall  become  holylllcethe^e: 
but  the  antithesis  of  pHN  ^S32  -Dr^3 
and  *H9N  73  proves,  that  the  latter 
words  also  refer  to  ptrscns^  not  to 
thmgM.  It  was  reserved  for  Ghillany 
to  discover  that  the  layman  who  by 
chance  touches  holy  things  was  to  be 
ioerifieed  to  God  (comp.  p.  413).  The 
case  of  a  private  Israelite  coming 
unwittingly  into  contact  with  sacred 


food  or  sacred  utensils,  was  not  pro- 
vided for,  and  was  indeed  not  easy  to 
deal  with;  for  the  layman  could  not 
become  unclean  by  touching  most  holy 
things,  and  could,  therefore,  not  be 
ordered  to  submit  to  any  of  the  ordinary 
modes  of  purification;  nor  could  he 
become  lioly  by  a  mere  and  accidental 
contact ;  as,  therefore,  none  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  applied  to  him,  he  was 
probably  left  to  decide  upon  the  proper 
manner  of  rectifying  the  mistake,  and  a 
sin-offering,  which  was  ordered  for  att 
involuntary  sins  falling  witliin  the 
theocratic  sphere  (TV.  27),  was  most 
likely  the  usual  means  of  atonement 


8.    ON  THE  BLOODLESS  OFFERING  OF  THE  HI6H-FRIE8T  ON 
THE  DAT  OF  HIS  CONSECRATION,  VI.  12—16. 


It— !•.  From  a  comparatively  re- 
note  period,  some  fixed  ceremonial 
was  observed  at  the  consecration  of 
tfie  religious  chief  of  the  people ;  it 
was  extremely  simple  and  contrasted 
strikingly  with  the  complicated,  so* 
lemn,  and  highly  symbolical  ritual  that 
was  adopted  or  recommended  at  a 
later  epoch  and  a  more  advanced  stage 
oftheo€raticinsUtutions(€b.VllO.  How 
this  striking  change  could  be  made, 
although  the  ordinance  is  here  en- 
Joined  /br  ever  (TOn.  ver.  13),  and  as 
an  eiemei  statute  (D7ljrpn,  ver.  15}, 
and  how  yet  both  sections  so  contra- 
dictory to  each  other  could  be  inserted 
by  the  compilets  of  Leviticus  almost 
•veeetsively,  will  not  surprise  those 
who  have  matfe  themselvet  familiar 
with  tbo  eompotition  and  gradual 
growth  of  Hm  Book.  It  If  hardly  pro- 


bable that  our  passage  was  desired  to 
be  understood  of  the  consecration  of 
the  laUr  High-priests,  and  the  eighth 
chapter  of  that  of  Aaron  himself;  for 
here  also  we  read,  This  is  the  offering 
of  Aaron  and  his  sons**  (comp.  ver.  15). 
Now  this  sacrifice  was  to  consist  simply 
of  two  bloodless  offerings,  one  pre- 
sented in  the  morning,  and  the  other 
in  the  evening,  probably  in  analogy 
to  the  two  daily  holocausts  burnt  from 
an  early  age.  It  was  indeed  so  un- 
pretending that  the  quantity  of  flour 
used  for  each  oblation  was  below  tho 
minimum  later  prescribed  for  even  the 
very  poorest  of  private  lodividoala, 
which  was  an  omer  or  the  tenth  part 
of  an  ephah  (V.  11);  for  It  was  no 
more  than  half  an  ephah  (ver.  13); 
this  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  tho 
rappotltioB  that  both  offcrlngai  fbil 


jicnacn. 


uiviuc  11  iuiurwarus  ymisnn. 
rV.5);however,  each  oblation  was  com- 
plete in  itself;  and  the  double  ofTcring, 
at  the  be^ning  and  the  conclusion 
of  the  day,  was  evidently  designed  to 
impretf  tiie  idea  that  the  High-priests 
whole  existence  shoald  be  devoted  to 
his  sacred  duties  and  to  the  glory  of 
God  (comp.  p.  40).  It  was  prepared  in 
the  following  manner.  The  flour  was 
put  into  a  pan,  soaked  or  saturated 
with  oil  (nZHSTIp),  and  of  course  mixed 
with  salt  (n.  1*3);  this  mass  was  di- 
vided into  pieces,  and  so  baked  or 
toasted  (ver.  14,  sec  infra)\  for  the 
'pieces'*  were  meant  to  be  analogous 
to  the  limbs  into  which  the  animal 
holoeaust  was  divided  before  it  was 
burnt  (pp.  197,  198,  see  also  p.  483). 
This  ceremonial  was  to  be  repeated  at 
the  consecration  of  all  the  descendants 
of  Aaron  that  might  succeed  him  in  the 
pontifical  office  (vcr  1 5).  But  the  offering 
could  not  be  eaten  by  the  High-priest 
because  he  presented  it  in  his  own 
name,  nor  by  an  ordinary  priest,  who 
was  subordinate  to  the  chief  of  his 
order;  and  it  was,  therefore,  to  be 
burnt  enUrely.  With  this  individual 
case  the  writer  or  compiler  connected 
the  general  rule,  "Every  bloodless 
offering  of  a  priest  shall  t>e  wholly 


The  term    rPwTDn  \T 
decisive;  for  it  is  ap 
priest  alone  (see  on  IV 
singular  inh(  (in  the  p 
IHN,  ver.  13)  points 
priest;    and  the  wo 
(ver.  15)  can  only  be 
same  supposition .  (i 
terms  'VCIC\  nrUD  (vei 
(ver.  15)  imply  mere 
here  detailed  shall  I 
times  whenever  a  n< 
initiated   (comp.    Ri 
Antiqq.    p.  621).     I 
referring  our  law  boti 
priests  and  the  Higl 
that  the  former  had  1 
tion  here  described  c 
consecration  only,  be 
namely  after  the  regul 
its  mmehah  and  befor 
ing;  (comp.  Mi$hn.  H 
5 ;  XI.  3 ;  Rttthiin  loc 
it  is  not  improbable 
later  the  practice  amon 
it    is   also    mentionc 
(Ant  UL  z.  7,  0v9%  < 

i|#ii^ac  Tovre  M9iu  «f 
Vict  c.  15,  0pp.  II.  25 
If  MfJlf jpyc  &V9iu  l^i 
Ufi9V  TO  iiaofp  ma&* 
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with  oil;  ihou  shalt  bring  it  well  soaked;  roasted  cakes, 
an  oblation  of  small  pieces,  shalt  thou  offer  fw  a  sweet 
odour  to  the  Lord.     15.  And  he  who  ndtt  be  the  anointed 


;f  «#c  ^t^t  ^bere  possibly  the  same  castom 
may  be  referred  to;  eomp.  Origin, 
Homil.  IV.  in  Levit,  Jubetm*  pontifez 
ex  die  qoa  unctuf  Aierit,  semper  et  in 
perpetnam  offeire  simila^nem  ete.; 
Ouiram,  De  Sacrif.  p.  90;  Betand^ 
Antiq.  p.  621  note  7,  p.  623  note  8; 
Lundhu,  J&d.  Heilicrlh.  IH  iz.  17, 
p.  514;  Bauer.  Gottesd.  Verf.L  212; 
Bmimff€arten  in  loc. ;  Chler,  1.  c.  p.  636 ; 
Kuriz^  Opferc.  pp.302 — 305,  containing 
many  speeions  assertions,  a.  o.;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  Ebn  Ezra,  Rashbam, 
KUefotk,  Liturg.  Abhandl.IV.  1 1 1, 1 12 ; 
Knobel  in  loc;  ITet/,  Arebaeol.  1. 174, 
175;  TkMiAo/er,  Unblat  Opfer,  pp.  139 
— 156,  whose  resalts  are  questionable, 
while  his  argrnmentation  is  feeble  and 
nnhistorieal;  BeliizscA,  Hebrfterbriei; 
pp.  Zlbsgq^  761):  but  these  later  testi- 
monies prove  nothing  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  Uie  Biblical  statement  and  the 
earlier  usage;  VIN  nVDH  Di^S  cannot 
signify  yhoM  or  after  the  day  of  his 
being  anointed**  (so  Arab.  Polygl. 
■ftl.>M<t  f^yj  i3uUt.  Rosenm.,  Kurtz, 
who  vainly  refers  to  several  inconclu- 
sive passages  and  among  them  to  VII. 
36,  CHNtnVD Dra,  tee  notes  in  loc); 
the  circumstance  that  the  High-priest 
himself,  and  not,  as  in  the  eighth 
chapter,  Motes  is  reported  as  ofllciating, 
affords  no  argument,  as  the  saeriSce 
here  ordained  stands  in  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  ceremony  later 
described;  the  words  TDD  SVUDy  the 
only  support  for  the  supposition  of  a 
dmify  tacriSce,  does  certainly  not 
neecasitate  that  conception ;  nor  do  they 
Mcta  "dmim^  the  seven  days  eonti- 
Boously**  In  which  the  anointmcol  was 
performed  (IMT,  L  c),  as  tfie  rite  set 
forth  in  our  passage  is  limited  to  erne 
day,  and  b  neither  mentioned  in  the 
detailed  eoMuiid  la  Endit  (eh. 


XXIX),  nor  in  the  hill  account  of  itt 
execution  (in  ch.  VUI),  and  can,  there- 
fore, have  formed  no  part  of  the  seven 
days'  consecration;  much  less  do  they 
point  to  the  ordinary  daily  wdnekak 
that  accompanied  the  morning  and 
evening  holocaust  {Phih,  Quia  Rer. 
Div.  Her.  1.  e^  roc  Mtl^xtik  &veimq 
^f^c  dq  Cm  &tji^iifiimi,  fr  cs  Ar|^ 
«vriSr  JMyvetv  W  U^tik  M  efC 
09fiMXtmq,  umi  r^  ibri^  eo9  li^vovc 
tihf  Sv9€9  <M>fKwr,  o vc  dwi»/ipsir  diisli^ 
rcu;  Cteric.  In  loc,  a.  o.),  since  that 
oblation  consisted  merely  of  floor- 
mingled  with  oil  (Num.  XXVIIL  5) 
and  not  of  the  differently  prepared  gift 
here  described.  As  regards  the  unten- 
able conjecture  that  the  offering  here 
ordained  was  to  be  presented  by  the 
High-priest  daily,  but  by  the  common 
priests  on  the  day  of  their  consecrmtiou 
only  (when  they  were  20  years  old, 
Abarbanel,  Introd.  to  Lev.  c  2*  *•  o.); 
nothing  in  the  tenour  of  our  verses 
justUles  such  distinction;  andtlie  16th 
verse,  the  only  one  which  alludes  to 
the  common  priest,  is  a  general  remark 
suggested  by  the  words  Just  preceding 
with  regard  lo  the  total  burning  of  tfio 
offerings  of  the  High-priest;  nay  that 
verse  is  possibly  a  later  addition  or 
gloss,  the  character  of  which  it  appa- 
rently bears,  exactly  as  the  following 
portion  on  the  sin-offering  (vers.  17 
— 22)  concludes  with  an  addition  of  a 
general  import  (ver.  23,  see  imfr^. 
rJ31  X^iW  (ver.  13)  is,  therefore* 
Aarm  mmd  Ait  deseendanit^  a  meaning 
of  vn  which  it  has  in  ver.  15  also 
(PJ3D). — The  construdfon  H^H  fi^ 

mKthe  passive  of  the  verb  (nttel) 
with  the  accusative  mitt  m  Ike  diif 
s/lcrMif  cnoAiM^mystbe  explnlM^fl 
by  the  active  form  of  exprcssfonwUl^^ 
iras  in  the  writtr^s  miad,  "teiM 
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priest  in  his  place  amon^  his  sons  shall  offer  it:  U  is 
a  statute  for  ever  to  the  Lord;  it  shall  be  wholly  bornt. 
16.  And  every  bloodless  offering  of  a  priest  shall  be 
wholly  burnt;  it  shall  not  be  eaten. 


when  they  anoint  him**,  a  mode  of 
speech  not  unusual  in  Hebrew;  comp, 
1rt<C  »)llf.  (Josh.  Vn.  15)  he  shaU  he 
htrnt^  that  is,  you  shall  burn  him  (see 
Gram.  {  76. 2).  —  TDH  nPUD  a  per- 
peHtal  offermg  for  TDH  nnjD  (comp. 
TOn  n^  Exod.  XXIX.  42),  see 
Gramm.  |  87.  10.  —  For  T)}P  the 
Samar.  text  has  D^3*)yn  \0  (comp. 
Exod.  XXIX.  41 ;  see  p.  171).  —  On 
roS^P  soaked,  see  p.  105  note  23.  — 
The  words  D^TO  HTUD  ^JDtn  (ver.  14) 
are  difficult  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
&ni  X9y6fHP9P  \^!^  which  has  been 
referred  to  very  various  roots.  It  has 
been  derived  1.  From  {dH  io  became 
hard,  so  that  D^J^Dr)  are  cakes  which 
by  frying'  are  covered  with  a  hard 
crust  (so  Ravhu  In  Relandi  Antiqq. 
p.  623) ;  but  that  root  does  not  exist  in 
Hebrew.  2.  From  HDn  (Arab.   Jo)  io 

fui  upcm,  to  raise  (comp.  Targ.  In 
2  Ri.  IV.  38 ;  Ezck.  XXIV.  3),  referring 
here  either  to  the  tripod  or  the  stones 
upon  which  the  pot  or  pan  was  put  to 
the  Are,  or  to  the  shape  in  which  the 
cakes  were  heaped  or  piled  up,  like 
the  sh^es  of  the  Romans  (comp.  FesL 
p.  310;  Cato,  R.  R.  134,  141,  struem 
commovere  or  facere;  (hnd^  Fast 
L  276),  which  usage  is,  however,  not 
applicable  to  our  passage,  although  a 
ceHain  arrangement  was  customary 
with  regard  to  the  shew-bread  (hence 
called  nn^ron  Cr6,  Neh.  X.  34). 
3.  From  {DM  to  diminish;  thus  Rosen- 
mtkller  who  (followed  by  Thalhofer  a. 
o.),  believes  that  D^^Dr;  Is  Iden- 
tical with  D'J^Dtcn,  and  explains  this 
word  as  "eommhi^Ua^  frustulatim  eon- 
eisa  munerls  frustorum**;  but  to  dimi- 
nish is  not  equivalent  with  to  break  or 
divide  in  pieces ;  and  the  lattcrmcaniof 


has  evidently  been  ^ivcn  to  the  word 
on  account  of  the  accompanying-D^ri^ 
(comp.  n.  6)  with  which  it  was  supposed 
to  be  identical;  and  so  already  the 
Sept  (If  urrci,  fraeta^  eoniusa,  frusta^ 
though  Vat  et  (}omplut  have  iXttta^ 
and  Gr.  Venet  nXtfaimnatu  eoetiHa), 
Samar.,  Pseudojon.,  Targ.  Jems.,  Syr., 
Saad.;  and  so  Manrer  a.  o.).  4.  From 
HDN  io  cook  or  bake  (Rashi,  KImchI, 
Rashbam,  Ebn  Ezra,  Mendelssohn^ 
Gesenius),  so  that  pDI?  would  stand 
for  pMh,  with  nun/brmaiivam  (Gesen. 
Thes.  p.  136),  and  D^Jppi^  would  be 
cooked  things  or  cAAref(Gr.  Venet  supra); 
so  explain  Rashi  and  others,  "thorouglily 
cooked ;  for  the  priest,  after  the  frying, 
cooked  the  pieces  in  an  oven,  and  then 
he  fried  them  again  in  a  pan**;  and 
D^  J  ^tfJ^  have  hence  been  translated^o- 
centae  biscoctae^  or  biscuit  (Mendelas. 
Zwieback),  But  the  radieal  objeetion 
to  this  etymolo^  lies  in  the  Impos- 
sibility of  a  formation  pDH  for  pDKt^ 
from  HDN,  of  which  there  Is  lio  analogy. 
More  satisfactory  Is  the  derivation 
5.  From  ^^r  to  bum,  to  roast  (comp. 
npl?.  and  HTDP  a  piace  for  burning 
the  dead,  2  Ki.  XXIIL  10;  Isai.  XXX. 
33,  etc;  see  p.  366),  so  that  fDP 
or  pp^.  would  be  something  roasted 
or  baked  (so  Ftirst;  comp.  AraoL  H^ 
cake,  H^tt^  hearth),  and  the  words 
D^P?  nn^D  'jpPJ  would  mean«roasted 
cakes  of  an  offeriof  of  pieces**,  that  is, 
an  offering  consisting  of  smaU  roasted 
cakes,  obtained  in  the  manner  described 
above.  The  eonstructioB  Is  obvkMis 
(Geten.  coetiones  feiti  in  IHista  eom- 
minutl,  I.  e.  more  ferti  in  frusta  eom- 
mlnutl).  Josephus  (Antiqq.  IIL  z.  7) 
vaguely  describes  the  offering  dOUv^or 
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17.  And  the  Lord  spoke  to  Moses,  saying,  18.  Speak 
to  Aaron  and  to  his  sons,  saying,  This  is  the  law  of 
the  sin-offering:  In  the  place  where  the  burnt-offering 
is  killed,  shall  the  sin-offering  be  killed  before  the  Lord; 
it  is  most  holy.  19.  The  priest  that  offers  it  for  ex- 
piation shall  eat  it;  in  the  holy  place  shall  it  be  eateOi 


f^X'^l  ^^^  Vallate  renders  quite 
inaccoratcly,  ^'olTcres  aulem  earn  cali- 
dam*';  and  absurd  is  a  Talmudical 
explanation  (reproduced  by  Saad.,  Ben 
Gannach,  a.  o.)  that  ^^!)H  is  identical 

with  NfTlDNHor  ^J/D  ^^^  *^^^  ^ 
baked  half-nw.**  Knobd  (Lev.  p.  403) 
proposes  to  rcad^J^dn;  but  the  Saroar. 
and  Onkelos  already  have  ^JDID ;  and 
his  ar^ments  in  support  of  ttrues. 


which  meaning  he  adopts  in  a  modified 
form,  do  not  accord  with  his  usual 
simplicity  of  conception  and  toandness 
of  judgment— And  the  anointed  priest 

ra^U  nt^  vxasi  wnn  (ver.  i5) 

amottg  kis  sans  m  Ms  place  shaU  do  U, 
that  is,  that  son  or  descendant  of  Aaron 
who  will  occupy  his  place  (T*rin^ 
as  the  anointed  or  High-piiest  (comp. 
Exod.  XXOL  30). 


4.  OM  SIN-OFFERINGS,  TL  17—23;  and 

5.  ON  TRE8PA8S-OFFEBING8,  TIL  1—7. 


17-tS  and  Tn.  1-7.  To  the  laws 
concerning  the  liolocaust  and  the  blood- 
less offering  (vers.  1 — 16),  regulations 
regarding  expiatory  sacrifices  (ver.  17 
—VII.  7)  and  eucharistic  giHs  (Vll.  11 
— 21)  were  later  appended  by  a  reviser 
desirous  to  complete  the  code  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  progress  which  the 
sacrificial  system  had  in  the  mean  time 
made.  Thus  a  certain  consistency  and 
fitness  of  arrangement  are  observable  in 
these  sections.  Yet  that  amngement  is 
far  from  perfect  While  the  first  two  por- 
tions of  this  ehaptrr  (vers.  I— -1 1)  tn*at 
•C  general  classes  of  oflering,  the  third 
relates  to  a  very  particular  and  special 
ease  (vers.  12 — 16),  but  is  again  fol- 
lowed by  laws  on  several  great  divi- 
sions of  sacrifice  (vera.  17— VIL  21). 
The  sin-ofering  (HN^ri)  prceodet  the 
trespass-offering  (Dl^)»  eontiary  to 
the  natural  sequence  of  their  respective 
origin;  mad  note  anoaialottsly  atill, 
the  thank-offering  follows  after  tlie 
expiatory  aaerifices,  though  it  is  con- 
siderably anterior  to  them  in  antiquily. 
A«m  the  conpiWs  poial  of  view. 


however,  these  incongruities  may  be 
easily  explained.  Ha  left  tho  regu- 
lations concerning  the  High-priest*s 
offering  in  the  place  in  which  he  found 
them  (vers.  12 — 16),  because  he  saw 
that  they  could  be  understood  as  an 
appendix  to  the  preceding  laws  on 
bloodless  oblations  (vers.  7—1 1),  espe- 
cially as  he  desired  the  latter  to  be 
referred  to  the  regular  cereal  gift  which 
was  to  accompany  the  daily  holocausts 
(see  iupra)\  but  he  gave  to  the  ex- 
piatory saorifices  the  precedence  over 
the  eucharistic  offtfings,  because  he 
attached  to  the  former  far  higher 
religious  importance;  and  from  the 
same  consideration,  he  placed  the  ain- 
offering,  in  which  the  theocratic  woiw 
ship  culminated,  befoie  the  less  solema 
trespass-offering. 

However,  the  ordinances  respecting 
the  expiatory  sacrifices  arequMegeneial 
in  their  nature;  tbete  is  indeed  the  main 
division  into  sin-offiering  and  tiespass- 
offering;  but  the  distinction  between 
these  two  species  is  vague  and  little  de* 
fiiied;theiricii«sMofaibothcaieclo  be 
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in  the  ~  Court  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting.  20.  Whoever 
shall  touch  its  flesh  shall  be  holy:  and  if  anyone  sprinkles 
of  its  blood  upon  any  garment,  thou  shalt  wash  that 
whereon  he  has  sprinkled  it  in  the  holy  place.  21.  And 
the  earthen  vessel  wherein  it  is  cooked  shall  be  broken ; 
and  if  it  be  cooked  in  a  brazen  vessel,  then  it  shall  be 
scoured  and  rinsed  in  water.  22.  All  the  males  among 
the  priests  shall  eat  it;  it  is  most  holy.  23.  But  no 
sin-offering,  whereof  any  of  the  blood  is  brought  into 

kiUed  in  the  same  place  (VU.  2 ;  VL 18);     trary,  these  regrulations  betray  a  time 

they  are  both  ''most  holy"  (VII.  1,  6; 

VI.  1 8, 22) ;  they  arc  both  to  be  eaten  by 

male  priests  alone,  in  the  hply  place  or 

the  Court  (VII.  6 ;  VL  19, 22) ;  the  same 

parts  of  the  animal  were  burnt  in  either 

sacrifice,  though  they  are  mentioned  in 

the  law  of  the  trespass-ofTering  only 

(VIL  3,  4);  it  is,  in  fact,  expressly 

urgred,  The  sin-offering  is  like  the 

trespass-offering,    there   is  one   law 

for  them*"  (VIL  7);  which  rule,  though 

immediately  referring  to  the  portions 

of  the  priests,  appears  to  have  a  much 

larger  scope.  If  there  is  a  difference  in- 
tended, it  can  be  conjectured  rather  than 
ascertained.  From  the  force  and  em- 
phasis with  which  the  writer  cautions 
non-Levites  against  any  contact  what- 
ever with  the  sin-offering,  especially  its 
blood  (VL  20,  21),  it  appears  that  he 
attributed,  in  some  respect,  a  higher 
degree  of  sanctity  to  the  sin-offering 
than  even  to  tlio  trespass-offering;  but 
by  what  ceremony  that  superiority  was 
conveyed,  if  it  was  conveyed  at  all,  is 
in  no  way  indicated.  It  may  be  con* 
tended  that  it  was  expressed  by  a 
different  mode  in  the  dispos^  of  the 
blood,  and  that  a  statement  to  this 
effect  was  deemed  unnecessary,  be- 
cause it  had  i>een  previously  made  (IV. 
30, 34).  But  such  assertion  is  based  upon 
an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  relative 
ages  of  the  present  and  th«  previous 
sections  (ch.  IV),  and  is  in  no  way  borne 
out  by  the  tenonr  and  spirit  of  our 
verses  (comp.pp.40— 42)..  On  the  eon- 


when  the  latest  class  of  sacrifice  had 
not  been  introduced  long.   Evidently 
to  render  them  more  intelligible  to  the 
reader,  they  are  connected  with  the 
oldest  and  most  familiar  kind  of  offer- 
ing, the  holocausts.  In  the  place  where 
they  kill  the  burnt-offering,  shaU  they 
kUl  Uie  trespass-offering**  (VIL  2),  and, 
*In  the  place  where  the  burnt-offering 
is  killed,   shaU  th6    sin-offering  be 
kUled**  (VI.  18;  comp.  IV.  24);  it  is 
commanded  that  aU  the  blood  (TINl 
101)  of  the  trespass-offering  shaU  be 
sprinkled  "on  the  altar  round  about** 
(3^30  rOXOSrhv,  VU.  2),    or  on  aU 
its  sides,  exactly  as  was  the  case  with 
the  burnt-offerings  (L  5, 11),  to  which 
they  were  thus  rendered  equal  in  a  most 
essential  point;  and  the  comprehen- 
sive maxim,  The  sin-offering  is  like  the 
trespass-offering,  there  Is  one  law  for 
them**  (comp.  XIV.  13),  almost  compels 
the  conclusion  that,    at  first,    there 
was  scarcely  any  distinction  between 
the  two  beyond  the  choice  of  the  ani- 
mals and  the  nature  of  the  offenees 
for  which  they  were  respectively  pre- 
sented.   From  all  this  it  seems  mani- 
fest, that  the  general  rule  with  which 
the  chapter  concludes,  "But  no  sin- 
offering,  whereof  any  blood  is  brought 
into  the  Teat  of  Meeting,  to  make  atone- 
ment in  the  Holy,  shaU  be  eaten;  it 
shall  be  burnt  in  the  fiie"  (ver.  23)  ^ 
that  this  rule  is  the  addition  of  a  much 
later  time,  when  the  gradation  between 
the  sin-offering  of  the  Higii-piiest.  the 
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the  Tent  of  Meeting  to  make  atonement  in  the  Holy, 
shall  be  eaten;  it  shall  be  burnt  in  the  fire. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

1.  And  this  is  the  law  of  the  trespass-offering:  It 
is  most  holy.  2.  In  the  place  where  they  kill  the  burnt- 
offering,  shall  they  kill  the  trespass-offering;  and  its 
blood  shall  he  [the  priest]  sprinkle  round  about  upon 
the  altar.  3.  And  he  shall  offer  of  it  all  its  fat;  the 
tail,  and  the  fat  that  covers  the  bowels,  4.  And  the  two 


whole  nation,  the  ruler,  and  the  com- 
mon Israelite  (eh.  IV),  had  been  etUb- 
lished,  and  was  chiefly  indicated  hj 
the  manner  in  which  the  blood,  tlic 
medium  of  atonement,  wasappUed, 
whether  it  was  disposed  of  in  the 
Court  or  in  the  Holy,  and  whether  it 
was  sprinkled  round  the  whole  altar 
or  put  on  the  horns,  its  most  charac- 
teristic part  Tliis  addition  caused  the 
precepts  under  discussion  (VL 17 — ^22), 
which  were  originally  meant  to  have 
general  application  (ver.  18,  H'kVl  HNT 
nNOnn),  to  be  restricted  to  the  sin- 
offering  of  the  common  Israelite  only. 
But  it  was  considered  the  more  necess- 
ary as,  from  the  tenour  of  the  preced- 
ing verse  (22),  it  might  have  been  in- 
ferred that  all  sin-offerings  alike  could 
be  eaten  by  the  priests,  and  thus 
mistakes,  deemed  very  grave  from  a 
theocratic  point  of  view,  might  easily 
have  been  committed* —  As  sin-offerings 
became  customary  fur  transgressions 
which  more  immediately  concerned  the 
character  of  the  holy  community,  they 
were  naturally  invested  with  greater 
sanctity  and  were  nM>re  scrupulously 
guarded  against  every  possible  defile- 
ment Not  only  were  priests  alone  per- 
mitted to  touch  the  flesh,  but  if  by 
chance  some  blood  was  sprinkled  upon 
a  garment,  it  was  to  be  washed  out 
by  the  priest  in  the  Holy  place,  that 
is,  in  the  Court  of  the  Sanctuary,  not 
by  the  Israelite  to  whom  the  garment 


belonged;  because  the  holy  blood 
could  be  touched  by  none  but  priestly 
hands,  and  it  would  be  prolaned  were 
it  taken,  with  the  garment,  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  Sanctuary.  If  the  flesh 
was  cooked  in  an  earthen  vessel,  the 
latter  was  to  be  broken,  because  the 
juice  of  the  holy  meat  might  soak  into 
the  unglazed  earthenware,  and  then 
by  cooking  enter  into  a  layman's 
food,  or  be  applied  to  some  unworthy 
use;  but  if  the  utensil  was  of  metal, 
especially  of  brass,  it  required  merely 
to  be  thoroughly  washed  and  scoured 
with  water  (Jewish  tradition  says,  with 
boiling  water),  because  its  hardness 
did  not  admit  the  holy  fluid  (VL 
20,  21). 

The  ritual  of  both  sin-  and  trespass- 
offering  is  but  imperfectly  stated;  but 
it  appears,  that  the  ceremonies  necessa- 
rily common  to  all  sacriflces  and  well- 
known  from  the  practice  of  the  emrlier 
cUsses,  particulariy  the  holocaust,  were 
designedly  not  specified  in  detail;  so 
for  instance  Is  the  rile  of  imposition  of 
the  hand  omitted,  though  h  was  un- 
doubtedly performed;  lor  the  personal 
connection  which  it  typifies  between 
the  offerer  and  the  victim,  was  pre- 
eminently essential  and  significant  in 
expiatory  sacrifices  (see  pp.  17&,  176). 
Nor  are  the  animals  mentioned,  thon^ 
the  allusion  to  the  *fat  tail**  (TT^ 
VII.  3)  in  connection  with  the  trespass- 
offering,  proves  thai,  for  this  class, 
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kidneyS;  and  the  fat  that  t^  on  them,  which  is  by  the 
flanks,  and  the  great  lobe  of  the  livei^,  which  he  shall 
take  off  by  the  kidneys.  5.  And  the  priest  shall  bum 
them  upon  the  altar  /or  an  offering  made  by  fire  to 
the  Lord;  it  is  a  trespass-offering.  6.  Every  male  among 
the  priests  shall  eat  it;  it  shall  be  eaten  in  the  holy 
place;  it  is  most  holy.    7.  As  the  sin-offering  is^  so  is 


sheep  were  the  ordinary  victims  (see 
pp.  83,  489, 490).  If  a  priest  presented 
a  trespass-offering,  it  was,  no  doubt, 
entirely  burnt,  like  the  bloodless  ob- 
lation of  a  priest  (VI.  16),  and  for 
the  same  reasons  (see  supra  p.  S38). 
PHILOLOGICAL  REMARKS.— The  con- 
struct state  (D'lpDS)  before  the  relative 
(y^H,  VI.  18;  VU.  2;  IV.  24,  33)  is 
not  unusual  in  Hebrew,  because,  in 
such  cases,  the  logical  relation  exists 
as  between  a  noun  and  a  dependent 
genitive  (Gramm.  {  87.  8) ;  so  here 
**in  the  place  of  the  killing  of  the 
burnt-offering";  although  ^^  has,  in 
this  connection,  less  the  power  of  a 
relative  pronoun,  than  of  the  adverb 
mkere  (comp.  Gramm.  {  107.  3).  — 
The  verb  N&H,  in  Piel  (VI.  19)  usu- 
ally signifies  io  expiate,  and  is  synon- 
ymous with  *1|3  (sec  p.  476);  but  it  has 
here  the  wider  meaning  to  perform  a 
em-^ffering,  and  nn(<  N&DDp  yp^ 
is  the  priest  trho  offers  i/  (the  fWBri) 
for  expiation  (comp.  DL  15;  Sept. 
I  afa^/^«#r  avr^r,  Vulg,  qui  offert, 
but  Onkcl.  nOTD  "©5DT  fOrO  "the 
priest  who  makes  atonement  with  iU 
blood**,  and  Ebn  Ezra  htO  01  pnn 

Moinn  Non  y^im  now,  etc.).— The 

words  nr  •WW  to  the  end  of  the  verse 
(20)  are  an  anaeolathon  (Gram.  {  104. 
5),  but  only  as  regards  the  general 
construction,  not  the  persons  of  the 
verb  whom  it  is  important  to  understand 
quite  literally,  **and  he  who  sprinkles 
of  its  blood  on  any  garment  —  thou 
shall  wash  in  a  holy  place  that  on 
which  he  has  sprinkled**,  that  is,  if 
any  one  (any  common  Israelite)  sprink- 


les of  its  blood  upon  a  garment, 
thou  (Aaron  or  the  priest,  not  he,  the 
Israelite)  shalt  wash  in  a  holy|»lace 
that  on  which  he  has  sprinkled.  The 
Samar.  has,  therefore,  erroneously 
D33\  Ebn  Ezra  explains,  ^or  if  some- 
body else  sprinkles  upon  the  meat* 
(»T^y)»  which  is  forced  and  objection- 
able. —  The  Talmud  observes,  that 
a  garment  on  which  blood  not  destined 
for  sprinkling  was  put,  did  not  require 
to  be  washed;  but  this  is  against  the 
spirit  of  the  ordinance;  for  HD^tDis, 
quite  generaUy,  axif  of  it*  hiood.  — 
On  "U  |n  (with  the  article)  cuijr  garment 
sec  (iiim.  J.  83.  6.  —  The  Hebrews 
used,  for  cooking,  utensils  of  earthen- 
ware (t"jn'^2^),  of  wood,  and  of 
copper  (nrn^  yer.  2 1 ;  XI.  33 ;  XV.  1 2) ; 
the  law  concerning  the  two  former 
was,  of  course,  identical,  as  the  same 
considerations  applied  to  both.  Utensils 
of  copper  could  hardly  be  dangerous 
to  a  people  trained  and  induced  to 
cleanliness  by  a  ceremonial  law  of 
great  minuteness  and  rigour.  —  On 
the  addition  of  ver.  23,  see  supra*  — 
The  later  Jewish  conception  and  deve- 
lopment of  the  law  concerning  (he 
blood  of  sin-offerings  that  fell  on  a 
garment  or  a  vessel,  may  be  seen  in 
Misknak,  Zevach.  XI.  1-— 8.  The  Sept 
renders  (in  VIL 1),  correctly  as  regards 
the  meaning,  Muodroc  ^i^octov  «^«oir 
^•9  irtf*  cfc  irlf /i/isJUIcKt  on  account 
of  rrvNn  (in  ver.  3,  see  iupra;  comp. 
Maimon.  Maas.  Hakkorbtn.  Vm.  1 
—10).  —  The  victims  were  killed  by 
those  who  offered  them,  but  the  blood 
was  sprinkled  by  tfie  priests,  hence 
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the  trespass-offering;    there  is  one  law  foir  them:  the 
priest  thiat  makes  atonement  therewith,  shall  have  fi. 

8.  And  the  priest  that  offers  any  man's  btimt-offering, 
the  priest  shall  have  to  himself  the  skin  of  the  bnmt- 

(he  phmd  V3niEn»  but  the  singaUr  pV 
(Vn.  2).  —  The  rilenee  of  the  text 
with  regard  to  impositioa  of  the  hand, 
has  led  tome  erities  to  tvppoee  that 
this  rite  was  not  peifonned  in  trespass- 
offerings,  beeanse  "^it  was  cxeluded 
by  thefar  character  as  sacriSecs  of  com- 
pensation and  restitution**  (JUilr,Stnd. 
V.  Kiit  1855,  pp.375,  876);  or  be- 
cause *ihe  imposition  of  the  hand 
which  expressed  the  free  svreader  of 
the  Tietim,  was  inappropriate  in  a 
sacrifice  which  was  presented  as  a  for- 
feited debt**  (Rnobel);  bnttheimposition 
of  the  hand  did  not,  InaU  cases,  denote 
surrender,  tad  the  notion  of  iM  for 
which  restitution  is  required,  does  not 
exhaust  tl^  charaeter  of  the  trespass- 
offering  (pp.  175  note  IS,  278,  274). 
The  rite  is  not  mentioaed  in  the  cotre- 
qmnding  short  statements  regwding 
the  sin-offering  either  (VL  IS,  IS);  but 
as  this  omission  doee  not  prore  its 


non-obsenradee,  so  is  the  silence  in 
the  laws  of  the  trespass-offering  in- 
condasiTe.— -  The  Sept,  the  Syr.,  and 
Targ.  Jerus.  read  (in  ver.S)  nvKTTnH^ 
instead  of  iT^NfrnM  (mU  «^  i«r^; 
etc),  andtheYulg.has  merely,  o/f^rmii 
€x  em  amdam  etc,  leuTing  out  flKI 
Dvll  VJy  from  eottsiderations  that  haTo 
been  spedSed  abote  (p.  4S4).  —  Hie 
Samaritan  text  reads,  and  the  8^ 
expresses,  at  the  end  of  the  third  Torte 

y\pa^  nvM  aptvrto  im,  which 

addition  is  appropriate  (IIL  .8,  S,  14; 
rv.  8,  etc),  though  not  Indi^ensabk, 
as  it  Is  implied  in  the  general  tem 
la^rrte  mn,  at  tho  beginning  of  Oe 
▼crse. —  The  equality  of  the  sin-offer- 
ing and  trespass  offering  (Ter.  7)  con- 
sists indeed,  in  the  irtt  Instance,  In 
the  equality  of  the  portions  foiling  to 
the  share  of  the  priests;  but  the  terms 
point  to  a  grealsr  and  more  general 
aUnity. 


6.  THB  PosnONS  OF  BDBMT-OFnSRINOS  AHD  BLOODLESS 
OFFESmOS  TO  BS  LEFT  TO  THE  PfilESTS,  NIL  S— 10. 

S-ie.  One  of  the  principal  ends 
of  the  second  code  of  laws  (dtVland 
vn)  Is  to  deine  the  porttons  which 
should  belong  to  Ae  priests  In  the 
▼arious  classes  of  sacriSce.  With  this 
i|ew,  some  tmaU  but  signlScanI  inter- 
polations were  inserted  In  preceding 
sectfons  (VLI,  IS) ;  and  irilh  the  same 
iriew  some  jiddUions  are  here  made, 
designed  to  IMhcr  that  oltfect  They 
eoncera  thelwlocaBSis  and  the  blood- 
lesa  offerii^a,  which,  In  the  wrUer^s 
Hme,  appeared  to  require  more  deSnHe 
regulatlona.  In  holocausts,  all  the  meat 
and  fot  were  Indeed  to  be  eonsunred 
upon  the aUar 0. S.  9, 18, 18) ; bttlno 


law  seems  to  have  tililed  with  wspaet 
to  the  hide  of  the  Hdfan,  wlddi,  for 
obrlous  reasons,  was  not  burnt  In  Ae 
sacfcd  flamsSL  11  lanotimBoaaililethal 
originally  the  akin,  not  cUlmed  by  Oe 
Deity,  wmalnrd  the  property  of  the 
worshipper.  But  wImb  the  charartir 

of  the  holocaust,  as  an  oiMng«nlfiritf 
to  be  delhrmd  to  God  (V?^  pu  tIS), 

was  more  decidedly  wged,  it  waa 

abould  reuouaee  the  Ain  of  the  viete 
also,  and  iuntnder  H  to  fheprieifo, 
who  in  the  mean  toe  had  grown  ialo 
n  numwous  order,  attd  requlrsd 
ample  proHrios.  lUi 
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offering  which  he  has  offered.  9.. And  every. bloodless 
offering  that  is  baked  in  the  oven,  and  every  one  that 
is  jprepared  in  the  pot  and  in  a  pan,  shall  belong  to 


most  have  appea^d  both  more  hatufal 
aad  more  practioable  at  a  time,  when 
the  introduction  of  expiatory  olTerings 
accustomed  the  Uraelite  to  give  up  the 
whole  animal  to  the  sacred  service, 
whether  a  part  of  the  flesh  was  eaten 
by  the  priests,  or  the  whole,  including 
the  skin,  was  burnt. either  on  the  altar 
or  in  a  clean  and  appointed  place  (TV. 
11,  12).  But  the  hide. of  animals  pre- 
sented as  thank-offerings,  was  most 
probably  returned  to  the  ofl<erer,  since 
it  is  nowhere  aUudedta  as  a  priestly 
appurtenance,  (comp.  Iftj^.  Zevach. 
70L  3).  Among  other  nations  also,  as 
the  Greeks,  the  skin  of  victims,  though 
occasionally  burnt  on  the  .altar  {PbtL 
Sympos.  VI.  viii.  1 ;  ZndiM,  De  Sacrif. 
c.  13),  generally  belonged  to  the  priests 
(SphoL  ad  Aristoph.  PluL  1181;  Vesp. 
7  J  5),  who,  however,  supeittitiously 
used  it  for  seeking  prophetic  dreams 
by  sleeping  upon  it  (p.  377);  in  some 
instances,  the  offerer  knelt  upon  the 
hide,  and  placed  the  victim's  feet  and 
head  upon  his  own  head,  in  order  to 
indictlfl  the  tniiiial*t  Vicaiions  death 
(p.  298).        .  .     , 

In  a  preceding  section  of  this  code 
(VL8 — 1 1 ),  poiiions  of  the  most  simple 
kind  of  offerings  only,  those  consisting 
of  flour,  oil,  and  incense,  were  assigned 
to  the  priests,  it  was  deemed  essential 
to  secure  for  them  the  eorreqponding 
shares  in  aU  other  classes  of  cereal  obla- 
tioDs,  espedaUy  Ihose  pr^ared  in  the 
oven,  the  pot,  orpia  (eomp.  IL4«— 10); 
and  the  reviser,  therefore,  here  supplied 
this  omission  (ver«  9).  Now,  it  was' the 
m6%i  natural  practice^  that  the  legal 
share  in  the  offering  should  be  allowed 
to  the  priest  who  performed  the  cere- 
monicf  of  its  presentation;  this  is  ex«- 
pressly  mentioned,  in  the  earliest  regu- 
laa<Mi«^n  the  sacrifleet,  fai  reference 


to'ihe  trespass-offering,  "Hie- priest 
that  makes  atonement  thmwith  shaU 
have  it**  (VD.  7),  and  to  the  sin-offering, 
The  priest  that  offers  it  /or  expiation 
shall  eat  it**  (VI.  19);  and  now  flie 
same  injunction  i$  added  with  rq^ard 
to  the  holocaust,  The  priest  that 
oflTers  sihy  man*s  burnt-offering,  he  shaU 
have  to  himself  the  skin  of  the  bumi- 

• 

offering  which  he  has  offered**  (ver.8)». 
with  regard  to  many  kinds  of  bloody 
less  oblation,  •'Cy  ery  bloodless  offering 
that  ;is  bdced  in  the  oven,  and  every 
one  that  is  prepared  in  the  pot  and  in 
the  pan,  shall  belong  to  the  priest  that 
offers  it^  (ver,  9X  and  to  the  thanK« 
offering,  *And  he  shall  oflSer  of  it  one 
out  of  each  oblation  as  a  gift  to  the 
Lord;  to  the  priest  who  sprinkles  the 
blood  of  the  thank-offering  shaU  it 
belong**  (vcr.  14).  But  when  the  order 
of  priesthood  was,  or  was  to  be,  better 
organised,  it  was  found  eiq^edient,  t^. 
reserve  a  part  of  the  levenaes  to  those, 
priests  also  who  did  not  exercise  sa* 
crificial  functionS|  whether  they  were 
4>ccupled-  at  the  Sanotuary»  or  vrere, 
for  aqy  reason,  prevented  ftpfu  assist- 
ing in  its  work ;  therefore,  some  of  the 
perquisites  were  to  be  colleeted  for  tU 
priests  alike,  as  a  common  stock,  and 
to  be  distributed  among  them  equaUy, 
thus  affording  subsistence  to  tU;  thesd 
perquisites  were  the  simplest  kind 
of  the  cereal  oblations,  ^vcry  blood* 
less  offering,  mingled  with  oil,  or  dry; 
shaU  belong  to  aU  the  sons'of  Aaron; 
to  one  as  weU  as  to  another^  (ver. 
1 0),  «n  ordinance  later  extended  to  itt 
dastes  of  cereal  offering^3, 10);  and 
the  right  shoulder  of  the  thank-offering, 
*He  among  the  tons  of  Aaron,  tlial 
offers  the  blood  «f  the  thank-^fferinga; 
and  the  Cit,shaU  have  the  rightshoul-^ 
der  for  hb  portion*  (vfr.  89);  inrhcreat 
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the  priest,  that  offers  it  10.  And  every  bloodlesft  offer- 
ing, mingled  with  oil,  and  dry,  shall  belong  to  all  the 
sons  of  Aaron,  to  one  as  well  as  to  another. 

11.  And  this  is  the  law  of  the  sacrifice  of  thank- 
offerings,  which  shall  be  offered  to  the  Lord.  12.  If  tf  man 
offer  it  for  praise,  then  he  shall  offer  with  the  sacrifice 


the  breast  belonged  to  aU  the  priests 
alike  (ver.  33 ;  comp.  notes  on  IL 1 — 13, 
and  the  Treatise  on  Priesthood,  sect  ID. 
13).^The  "bloodless  offering  mingled 
wtth  oil"  comprises  not  only  the  cereal 
oblation  which  accompanied  Ihebomt 
offering  (£xod.XXIX.  40;  Nnm.XXVnL 
5),  biit  also  all  independent  cereal  gifts 
so  prepared ;  whereas  the  "diy  bloodless 
offering^  {•t31^  embraces  only  the 
cereal  sin-offering  (V.  11)  and  the 
"offering  of  Jealousy **  (Nom.  V.  15),  to 
which  neither  oil  nor  frank-lncensa 
was  to  be  added  (p.  283).  The  reason 
why  the  bloodless  oblations  dressed 
in  an  oven,  pan,  or  pot,  belonged  to  the 
ofllciating  priest  ezdnsiTdy,  was  no 
doobt,  beeanse  the  latter  assisted  in,  or 
at  least  directed,  thdr  preparation,  and 
had,  therefore,  greater  labow  to  beitow 
«pon  them ;  eridently  not,  because  they 
were  to  be  eonsmned  more  rapidly, 
which  end  would  have  been  belter 
seewedby  their  distribuHon  among  all 
priests;  or  because  they  were  but 
rardy  and  sparingly  offered,  whereas 
the  simpler  oblations  were  presented 
in  soch  abundance  that  the  ofBciating 
prietl  could  not  poasibly  consume  them 
(KciQ  —  aa  unsupported  eoiOccture, 
weakeaedbythedrcnmstaace  that  each 
oblalioBvighl  have  beea  pfusenled  by 


a  different  priest  —  It  is  a  matter  of 
course,  though  here  not  mentioned,  as 
it  is  omitted  elsewhere  (ver.  14),  that  of 
all  the  bloodless  offerings  *a  memorial" 
(?n3T(e)  was  to  be  burnt  to  God  (IL  2, 
9, 16);  for  it  is  of  the  Yoy  nature  of 
sacrifice  that  al  least  a  part  of  itis  to 
be  devoted  to  the  deity. 

PmLOLOClGAL  kUaiARKS.  —  The 
force  of  the  iijnnction  by  which  the 
hide  of  holocausts  was  to  be  secured 
to  the  ofllciating  priest  (ver.  8),  is 
reflected  in  the  peculiariy  emphatic 
wording,  which  aloMst  proves  thai 
the  ordinance  was  new  or  unftuniliar: 
It  is  to  the  priest,  and  to  none  else, 
that  the  skin  should  belong;  and  there- 
^^''^  f!?^  begins  the  sentence,  the 
construction  is  then  inverted  —  l^fiT* 
to  which  the  personal  pronoun  or 
sulBi,  t^  is  again  added  to  enhance 
the  weight  of  the  sentence  (comp. 
(Sram.  f  75. 4).  —  *^lie  command  •• 
leave  the  hides  to  the  priesH,  assumes 
a  greater  stgnUkaaee  by  a  reference 
to  the  flrsi  garmsnts  of  men  made  of 
the  skins  of  animals  by  the  mercy  of 
(>od  {GnL  UL  2ir  —  observes  Baum- 
garten  wUh  gravity.  —  The  Vulgate 
renders  l^f  Xhf  (ver.  10)  osneelly, 
cunctis  ilBs  Aarou  msusura  aetua  per 
singulos  dividelu; 
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Tlie  Ihank-offerings  have,  te 
the  pireeedfaig  part  of  this  docuaseal, 
but  inddeutally  and  rather  incongio- 
ously  beea  alluded  to  In  what  li  pro* 
baMy  a  Jater  tossitlon  (VL»,  Thsf 


are  now  treaisi  ef  with  oonstdenble 
■Jnutsusss,  yel  —re  in  refmMe  to 
tbdr  ritual  and  thsir  ualare  ftan  Willi 
regard  la  tfm  shares  to  be  cisimsd  by 
thefriMls.  Tksy  were  divided  iaiu 
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of  praise  unleavened  cakes  mingled  with  oil,  and  nn- 
leavened  wafers  anointed  with  oU,  and  fine  floor  soaked 
in  oil  and  made  into  cakes  mingled  with  oil.  13.  Besides 
unleavened  cakes,  he  shall  offer  /or  his  offering  leavened 
bread  with  the  sacrifice  of  praise  of  his  thankroffering. 
14  And  he  shall  offer  of  it  one  out  of  each  oblation 
as  a  gift  to  the  Lord;  to  the  priest  who  sprinkles  the 
blood  of  the  thank-offering  shall  it  belong.  15.  And  the 
flesh  of  the  sacrifice  of  his  thank-offering  for  praise  shall 
be  eaten  on  the  day  of  its  sacrifice;  he  shall  not  leave  at^ 
of  it  until  the  morning.  16.  Bnt  if  the  sacrifice  of  his 
offering  te  a  vow  or  a  voluntary  offering,  it  shall  be  eaten 
on  the  day  that  he  offers  his  sacrifice;  and  on  the  mocrow 
the  remainder  of  it  shall  be  eaten.  17.  And  the  remainder 
of  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice  shall  be  burnt  with  fire  on 

the  third  day.    18.  And  if  at^  of  the  flesh  of  the  sacri- 

•  •  • 

two  chief  clitwt,  those  presented  in 
§r«teftd  acknowledgment  of  some 
Divinefavonr,  or  ^or  praise"  (•l'Jtf-l^;H 
Yer.  12),  and  those  offered  in  conse- 
qvence  of  a  tow  or  as  a  firee-wiU  giA 
infl]  1M  T^  rtt.  16).  The  former 
was  the  mora  tacred  kind,  eridentf  y 
because  it  was  tiie  spontaneous  ex* 
pression  of  pious  devotion,  whereas  tiie 
▼ow  rendered  tlie  sacrifice  dependent 
on  some  fatnre  boon  and  was  tlien 
eompnlsoiy,  and  even  tiie  free-will 
giA  was  probably  regarded  as  a  covctt 
or  indirect  mode  of  snpplication,  and 
thus  bore  a  less  wnselilth  character. 
The  animal  ppise-oflering,  connected 
as  it  was  with  a  social  repast,  was 
accompanied  by  aircry  copioos  blood- 
less oblation  which  consisted  not  only 
of  three  kinds  of  nnleaveaed  cakes, 
bnt,  l>esides,  of  leaTcncd  loaves, 
because  the  thank-offering  had  indeed 
a.religions  aspect,  like  every  sacrifice^ 
but  as  it  generally  referred  to  temporal 
prosperity ,  to  rsscoe  and  safety ,  It  was 
appropriately  coupled  with  the  ordinary 
sU^e  of  subsistence,  or  the  daily  bread. 
But  though  the  latlsr  wasofferadnp 
together  with  Iht  unleavened  eakMi 

-   /.  t. 


of  it  was  burnt  on  the 
altar  as  a  part  of  the  memorial  (iT^dtt;)! 
because  the  prohibition  that  nothing 
leavened  should  rise  in  the  sacred 
flames  *as  an  ofllering  made  by  fire  to 
the  Lofdr*,  or  *16r  a  sweet  odoui^  to 
Him,  was  univeisal  and  admitted  of  no 
exceptioB  (IL  11,  12).  Now  the  priest 
who  perfoimed  the  sacriflce  or  '^vho 
sprinkled  the  blood  of  the  thank-ofaw 
ingf,  received  one  cake  or  loaf  of  each 
of thefour kinds piusented,  while  the 
rest  belonged  la  the  woishipper,  to  he 
consumed  by  him  and  his  guests  lege- 
thtf  with  his  share  ef  the  victim's  meat 
But  the  meals  were  to  be  held  within 
a  ecrtain  spedied  time  so  limited  thai 
thehr  co— action  with  the  sacriica 
remained  vividly  Impressed  upon  the 
effcter  and.  his  assedaiosu  and  thaL 
tfieugh  JeyM  and  convivial,  they 
were  to  he  felt  as  ascrffMi/ rqpasts 
and  as  endowed  widi  a  character^ 
holiness.  Hew  the  law  arose  that  the 

(pTjV^ngp  waB.leiibe 
en  the  day  ef  saciiieellseU; 
while  the  veww  and  voluntary  eflleiinge 
wen  psnnmed  en  the  foUewing  day 
^S  why  the  csniravtniien  W  Ihia 
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fice  of  his  Uiank-offering  be  yet  eaten  on  the  third  day, 
he  that  offers  it  shall  not  be  accepted,  it  shall  not  be 
impoted  to  him;  it  shall  be  an  iU)omination,  and  the 
person  that  eats  of  it  shall  bear  his  iniquity.  19.  And 
the  flesh  that  touches  any  unclean  thing  shall  not  be 
eaten;  it  shall  be  burnt  with  fire;  and  as  for  the  flesh, 

everyone  that  is  clean  may  eat  of  the  flesh.     20.  But  the 

• 

(he  words  '^  n^TT??  do  not,  fhere- 
fore,  prove  tlie  prevalence  of  the  eustoin 
**of  pUein^  unleavened  cakes  prepared 
with  oil  upon  a  leavened  cake  aanpoa 
a  plate  or  saaeei^  (9F8iMr,Real-W.  |L 
494;  MichaeL,  a.  o.);  nor  was  the 
leavened  bread  an  ttnesaential  part  of 
the  oblation  *^Rrhich  the  offerer  brought 
with  him  as  a  matter  of  course  to  eat 
with  the  meat**  (Knobel,  KeU),  as  we 
have  above  alluded  to  its  pecoUpr 
significance  in  connection  with  thank- 
offerings;  in  tiuH^  the  fDTI  DfP  is 
distincay  dedgnated  iXrip  (ver.  13), 
which  wordt  according  to  the  contest 
as  Jnst  ocplained,  does  not  refer  to  the 
unleavenel«  but  to  the  leavened  bread. 
Indeed  HtO  uid  |^D^  DD^  are  con- 
trasted with  each  other  as  the  two 
necessary,  if  not  equally  important, 
ingredients  of  the  cereal  oblation;  and 
for  Ihis  reason  HyDi  though  referring 
to  the  nnloavcned  cakes  described  im- 
mediately before,  has  not  theartide— - 
**bcsides  unleavened  cakes  be  skaU 
bring  leavened  bread  for  his  offering." 
The  third  sort  of  unleavened  cakes, 
though  rather  incoherently  described 

(19*3***?  '^'OnjJT^  njb  Ter.ii. 

iiteraUy,  fine  fionr  soaked.  eakeSi 
mingled  with  oil),  maybe  asceitained 
with  safoty,  as  in  some  passafes  H  is 
mors  simply  termed  X^  D(||/  A  JD 
(Vm.  26;  Eiek. XXUL  23):fiBe  fiow 
soaked  with  oil  was  baked  iaio  cakes, 
which wewagainsoilened and  mingled 
withoiL  llieS^rendeis  inaoeuniely 

omitting  two  words  (HOPA  ClOnls 
Vttlg.  eoetamque  aimilam  etcoOyridaa 


injunction  was   threatened  with  the 
awful  penalty  of  excision  (n*33);  how 
the  extreme  sacredness  of  the  fle^  was 
guarded  (vers.  19—21);  how  we  may 
discover  traces  of  an  earlier  character 
of  the  D^P^  as  offerings  for  the  con- 
firmation of  treaties,  oaths,  and  vows, 
and  as  offerings  of  supplication;  these 
questions  and  others  connected  with 
thank-oflerings  have  been  discussed 
in  another  place  (pp.  36,  37,  211, 248). 
Fbilologigal  Remarks.  —  The 
Septuagint  (except  the  Ed.  Complut) 
commences  the  seventh  chapter  with 
the  eleventh  verse,  which  is  not  inap- 
propriate, as  at  least  the  law  of  the 
C  VN  (vers.  1— -7)  ought  to  be  connected 
with  that  of  the  flMDn  (VL 17— 23).p- 
The  thank^ffering  rvm  Snp  *1VK, 
•*which.oii«  offers  to  the  Lord**,  that 
is,  3^pOn   the  offerer t   or  he  who 
offere  ii^  an  eilinsis  not  unusual  in 
Hebrew;  comp.  ^inOH  bVnn^  HMD 
(ler.lX.23)  m  tint  lei  Mm  glor^  who 
ghrieSf  that  is,  let  men  glory  in  this 
(see  Gramm.  f  LXXVI).  —  It  is.  weU 
known  that  22  has  the  meaning  of 
Uiiiu^imeMUkmiOtW  together  wriih 
(ver.  36;  (kn.XXVIIL9;£x.XlLS.9; 
Lev.  XXnL  18;  comp. (Sramm. f  105. 
5),  and  in  this  sense  it  is  repeatedly 
wed  in  our  passage:  he  shall  offer 

anleaveoed  eakes  etc  (ver.  12);  and 
he^UUt  these  unleavened  cakes  ("^J 
tXTXlf  ver.  19),  ha  shall  offer  leavened 
bread  for  his  offering  (IZnp  3np), 
foydftsr  ivtM  the  animal  killed  for  the 
praise  offering  (PObv  nun  TOL'hs). 
Tlds  is  thtmeaninf  oftheiq|unctioas; 


1.  e.  one  cake  of  each  of  the  four  kinds 
of  cereal  offering  (corap.  VIII.  26; 
Exod.  XXIX.  23 :  obni  OHN  HSftD  thn 

nrw  p^pi  nrw  per  on^),  not  "one 

ctfhtmMe  oblaflon",  which  would 
Kq,U»1^^|P(e«mp.6r.n.m.S83. 
13);  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  law 
would  luTe  left  it  tmeertain  from  which 
of  the  four  kinds  the  priest  was  to  take 

the  •Vft"  (•l?'^?  for  'VH",  not 
*'heaTe-offering*'  is  here,  as  in  almost 
all  passafet,  the  meaning  of  npnr, 
see  p.  203,  note  10);  the  singular 
iTjrr  refen  to  nriN.  which  has  distri- 
boUve  meaning  (Graomi.  §  75. 7.  e,  d). 
Aeeording  to  the  Talmud,  40  cakes 
were  to  be  offered,  to  that  the  priest,  re- 
edving  one  of  each  sort,  had  the  tenth 
part—  The  meat  of  the  thank-offering 
presented  y  a  tow  or  a  free-will  gift 
was  to  be  eaten  on  the  day  of  the  sa- 

eriiiee  VsNi  VGD  nniim  mnoo) 

**and  on  the  followingday  the  remaind- 
er of  H  shall  be  eaten**  (ver.  16),  for 
after  expressions  of  time  capable  of 
being  resolved  into  a  ftnt  dante,  the 
other  part  of  the  sentence  maybe  intro- 
daeed  by  1  as  a  second  elaase,  **aad 
when  the  following  day  comes,  then 
the  remainder  of  it  shall  be  eaten** 
(eomp.  ^m  O'P^  nOJt  IVoT.  »C!V. 
ir*  •afterwards  thoo  shAh  bniid  lli« 


prose;  nor  does  1 
rant  inaccuracy 
quid  in  crastinu 
Ucitnm  est;  Luth 
bleibt  anf  den  an 
doch  essen),  ori 

01  •wrwwm  sxt 

completeness  of 
merely  mtu  rjjai 

01  ^3N^  town  D 

if  it  be  eaten  on  \ 
is  perfectly  ada; 
Artificial  is  the 
Mishnah  (Zerach 
Tdmvd(ZeTach. 
writers  (as  Rashi 
Menddssoha  in 
laboriously  but 
by  Wessely  in  t 
meat  of  the  thani 
time  of  its  being 
the  offerer  to  be  e 
(Mendeiss.  Hitte 
derFreudenopCer 
gegcasen  werden 
1^  SVrr  would 


meditated  and  n 
uat  to  be  eipect 
in  a  pious  sacffifli 
Inclined  to  a  1 
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people*  21.  And  if  a  person  tonch  any  nndcfan  M%, 
whether  undeanness  of  man,  or  any  andean  beast,  or  any 
andean  abomination,  and  eat  of  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice 
of  thank-offerings,  which  belong  to  the  Lord,  that  person 
shall  be  cat  off  from  his  people. 


^aeriflee  beyond  the  power  of  the  wor- 
shipper, renderingr  it  dependent  not  on 
his  own  piety  bat  on  extraneous  eiremn- 
stanees.  The  words  in  question  mean 
clearly,  **it  (the  offeringr)  ihaUnoihe 
imputed  or  anmted  to  km  (the  oflTcrer), 
who  has  to  present  another  on^  instead ; 
OnkeL  con^y  H^  MTVY^  t6,  and 
Jonath.  more  clearly  Hv.dVnn^  tO 
\DVff  it  shaU  not  be  imputed  to  him 
as  righteousness  or  merit  (comp.  Gen. 
XV.  6;  etc).  —  The  offerer  to  whom  the 
neat  belonged  was  responsible  for  its 
lawful  disposal ;  therefore,  if  it  was 
eaten  by  any  one  beyond  the  pre- 
scribed time,  he  had  to  bear  the  con- 
sequence  of  his    negligence  which 
annuUed  the  effect  of  his  sacrifice, 
while-  he  who  ate   of  the  meat  after 
the  legal  period  ««bore  his  guilt**  (rM\p 
MfiTl)^  OniVV  »6comp.I.3,4,  pp.  S, 
475. —  The  flesh  eaten  on  the  third  day 
after  the  sacrifice  is  described  as  7U6 
(▼er.  IS;  comp.  XJOL  7),  the  meaning  of 
which  b  certainly  MbomimaHan,  «^ 
harrenet^  lunueouinett  (from  7)10  used 
in  the  Talmud  in  Piel  fo  render  faeiH 
and  Hithp.  io  he  made  foetid,  comp. 
Arab.  Jju  ^JuAi,uid  perhaps  kindred 

fo  *VI!),  which  wordTarg.  Jonath.  ren- 
ders in  1  Sam.  XVO.  46  by  VUD);  It  U 
used  in  parallelism  with  H^^D)  n^3) 
flesh  of  animals  that  died  of  Uiemselves 
or  were  torn  by  wild  beasts  (see  hiflrti 
on  vers.  22—37 ;  comp.  Esek.  XIV.  14, 
Vu9*l^)f  and  in  connection  with  TTH 
pie^  in  reference  to  idolatrous  sacriflees 
(baL  LXV.  4,  D^^l^  p-}0  broth  of 
abominable  things,  coupled  with 


TTnrQ;  and  to  Sept  ftlacfuh  or  in 
ItdC  IV.  14  m^  tifnle^  (at  lect 

M«r)i  P«th.  OlKD^UfL,  Da.Wctle, 


«.o.Grluel;  less  strongly  OnkeL  pCHtl 
Targ.  Jerus.  and  XJzz.  ^D^,  Tahn. 
(Pesach.  826)  change  of  appearaoee 

{rr\n^\y*y),  and  so  Kimchi  "itm 

XWrvOi  irrn  rUriKf^.— -The  sense  and 
construction  of  the  nineteenth  Terse 
are  clear  and  appropriate,  *nhe  flesh 
that  toudies  any  unclean  thing  shaU 
not-b^  ^aten,  it  shall  be  burnt  with 
fire;  and  as  for  the  flesh,  every  one 
that  is  clean  may  eat  of  it*'  (^  iMm 
*1CD  ^310  *)inD),  the  principal  notion, 
though  the  accusative,  being  put  at 
the  beginning  CHGOni)f  but  repeated 
in  iU  due  place  hn.  Gram,  f  196.6); 
flie  latter  word  has  not  the  article,  be- 
cause it  has  indefinite  meaning,-  Mf 
fort  of  ike  fteth,  or  sbnply  i^tke  /Mk 
(similarly  Onk.,  Jon.,'Ven.  Gr.,  Ar. 
Eip.).  The  received  text  is,  thereforei 
quite  satisflactory,  and  requires  no 
emendations;  some  read  ^Tllf!  ^2^ 
n^n  (Sam.,  Syr.,  Houbigant),  so  that 
the  conclusion  of  the  verse  is  IIVH^'TJ 
<n^  hJt^;  whUe  Michaellt  Mopotet 

addingto  the  last  word  *MEDthe  1  of  the 
first  wordofthefollowingverse(VDini), 
evidently  on  account  of  the  wanting  aiw 
ticlein*f^theomissionofwfaldi,  how- 
ever, may  be  explained  in  the  maniier 
indicated.  —  Nor  is  the  alteration  of 
XPV  (ver.  21)  into  jH^caUed  for  (aa 
alteration  adopted  by  the  Samar^ 
OnkeL,  Syr.,  Saad.,  and  found  in  fi 
mss.  of  Kennicot  and  2  of  Do  Roaal; 
comp.  v.- 2),  and  eStainly  not  on 
account  of  the  MlQecthre  Hffflf  with 
which  ft  is  connected;  for  NOD  f^^ 
is  no  un-Hebrew  tautology  (RncM 
compares  TQn  ipJIVI,  EzdL  VL  II  | 
VOL  9;  8^  /MAnnMi  Vidgl  eoBla 
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22.  And  the  Lord  spoke  to  Moses,  saying,  23.  Speak 
ito  the  children  of  Israel,  saying,  You  sluill  not  eat  any 
fat|  of  ox,  or  of  sheep,  or  of  goat  24.  And  the  fat  of 
ike  beast  that  dies  of  itself,  and  the  fat  of  that  which 
is  torn  by  beasts ^  may  be  employed  for  any  other  use:  but 


rei  quae  poUaere  potest;  and  to  Pert^ 
Ar.  Eip^  Gr.  Yeoi,  etc),  to  that  f  pV 
KDO  Is  almost  equivalent  to  *13*1  73 
NDDy  but  includes  especially  tiie 
vndean  iUhcf ,  birds,  and  the  reptiles 


(comp.  XL  10—13,  20,  23),  in  contra^ 
distinction  to  the  imparity  of  mtm  and 
mdmai  WDO  rVOflO:^  1M  DIM  nNt303 
(eomp.  Ezek.  VUL 10 ;  see  the  Treatise 
before  the  eleventh  chapter). 


&  FBOmBniON  AGAINST  EATINa  THE  FAT  AND  BLOOD  OF 

ANIMALS*  YIL  22—27. 

therefore,  the  Uk  of  other  clean  qnadm- 
peds  which  were  not  offered,  such  as 
stags  and  roes,  or  of  clean  birds,  was 
lawAil;  the  fit  on  the  bowels,  the  kid- 
neys, and  the  flanks  only  {JSL  A)  was  for- 
bidden, not  that  imbedded  in  the  flesh 
and  remaining  invisible  unless  the  latter 
is  cut;  and  the  prohibition  was  pro- 
bably atflrtt  limited  to  the  places  where 
ofllerings  weve  presented,  and  but 
gradually  extended  nniversaliy  (Ul.  1 7 ; 
see  p.  131).  More  comprehensive  still 
is  the  precept  conceming  blood;  it 
rdatet  to  all  quadrupeds,  whether 
sacriflcial  animals  or  not,  and  to  aU 
birds,  and  it  is  applicable  to  all  timet 
and  countries:  but  the  blood  of  flshct, 
and  according  to  the  Talmud,  of  the 
clean  locusts  (XL  22),  U  not  interdicted, 
probably  beeausa  they  were  sever 
presented  as  oflMngs;  and  thus  we 
sea  bcfs  the  paiiial  operation  of  the 
same  role  which  pervades  the  regula- 
tions mt  fM.  Heace  Jewish  traditioo, 
tfiongii  aakDowledging  the  unlawftd- 
aesi  of  an  blood  (ver.  26),  rostrided 
the  dread  puaislimettt  of  excision  to 
•Hho  blood  of  lile*-(tf9{g  03,  XVO. 
1 IX  that  It.  la  the  blood  the  loot  of 
whleh  tvMft  dm  ffttation  of  liii: 
whoa  tt  attributed  a  flme  lealMl 
poMlljla  oatiiv  fho  blood  taad  la 


r.  The  aversion  rooted  In  the 
Hebrew  niind  against  partakingof  what 
was  supposed  to  be  the  seat  or  the  em- 
blem of  animal  life,  was  too  strong  and 
too  universal,  not  to  be  embodied  in  a 
series  of  laws  relating  to  animal  sacri- 
fices. Therefore,  Just  asthe  interdiction 
against  eating  the  blood  and  ikt  was 
appended  to  thecodewhich  begins  the 
Book  (UL  17),  so  it  was  inserted  in  the 
second  code,  but  with  greater  fulnett 
of  detaiL  At  the  unlawfulness  of  ealiag 
ill  was  probably  of  later  dale  and  less 
fyailiar  to  the  people,  it  was  treated  of 
flrst,and  with  unmistakeable  clearness : 
the  ftd  of  the  sacriflcial  quadrupeds, 
the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the  goal,  was  to 
be  avoided,  even  if  these  animals  were 
aol  killed  as  sacriflces,  and  of  course  if 
they  died  of  themselves  or  weretom  by 
boasts  (n9>^  n^,  since  then  they 
wcfo  cntiioly  unclean  pCVn.  15;  XXD. 
Q;  la  the  latter  ease,  however,  the  fil 
watpermitledfor  other  puipotet,1lmay 
be  omployodlor  anyoH^r  ato"  (nt^ 
n^T^-?^);  but  lawhalmaaacrthat 
of  deaa  tacrttclal  fftfififlf  whether 
tkaghlercd  for  the  altar  or  ao^  wat  la 
btdl^otedodtaoltpedfledlalhePta- 
taleach.  However,  It  amtl  be  obtcrred 
flialtha  linirt  with  regard  la  frt  teem  la 
JamrjriwgAuailhotacrifldalaytlaB; 
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you  shall  certainly  not  eat  it:  25.  For  whoever  eats 
the  fat  of  the  beast,  of  which  mm  present  an  offering 
made  by  fire  to  the  Lord|  the  person  that  eats  it  shall 
be  cat  off  from  his  people.  26.  ibid  yon  shall  eat  no 
blood  in  all  your  habitationSi  whether  itbeoi  fowl  or 


fbe  liiiil>t^lhe  liver,  or  the  tpleen  (Toreh 
Deah  f  67);  as  Indeed  atonement  also 
was  wroof^t  by  *the  blood  of  life**  only, 
and  not  by  any  otlier  (see  p.  124). 
Why  the  prohibition  ofbloodandfatis 
enforced  with  sach  vehement  severity, 
and  how  it  arose  and  took  root,  has 
been  explained  before  (pp.  123 — 129). 

PHILOLOGICAL  REMARKS.    —    The 

i^Jiinction  of  the  law  against  eatingr  (mA 
aDd  blood  both  here  and  in  HI.  17, 
especiaUy  as  that  i^Jnnetion  oecors  in 
either  place  in  a  modiSed  form,  most 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  various  proob 
to  show  that  the  ilrst  seven  chapters 
of  Leviticus  consist  of  at  least  two  in- 
dependent codes.  The  defence  of  their 
unity  which  has  been  attempted,  is 
extremely  va^ve  and  artificial;  so 
observes  Ranke,  one  of  the  calmestand 
clearest  apologists  (Untersachvngen, 
H  79),  that  aU  classes  of  sacrifice  are, 
in  the  seven  chapters,  discassed  twice, 
finl  from  their  Dhrine,  and  then  from 
theb  hnman  side;  thos  in  HL  17  the 
blood  and  Ui  are  forbidden  becanse 
they  belong  to  God,  in  YD.  22—27 
becanse  they  are  onla wf ol  food  of  men ; 
for  this  reason,  the  prohibition  occwt 
both  times  in  eonnection  with  the 
thank-offerings,  which  wete  associated 
with  public  repasts;  and  the  second 
passage  is  the  natorml  and  legal  deva- 
lopmem  of  the  first,  so  that  both  stand 
in  Ihdr proper  place.  BotaUthisia 
utlcdy  UBttaable.  1.  Not  aU  daaaoa 
of  sacrifice  ara  discnssed  twice;  the 
laws  coBeeming  the  oblaiioB  of  the 
High-piic^  on  the  day  of  his  eoBsecru- 
tion(yL1^16),  has  ttocorre^OBding 
enadmeot  in  the  earlier chaptcrsi  i 


have  been  pointed  out  with  rq^ard  to 
almost  all  the  other  passages.  2.  In  ID.  17 
also  the  prohibition  is  entirely  restricted 
to  the  eaUt^fAtkX  and  blood,  "UshaU 
be  an  eternal  statute  for  your  genera- 
tions throaghout  your  dwellings.  You 
shall  eat  neither  ilit  nor  blood**;  and 
in  Vn.  25,  the  interdiction  of  the  frit  is 
distinctly  connected  with  the  laws  of 
sacrifice  and  the  altar.  3.  The  section 
vn.  22—27  can  hardly  be  considered 
to  stand  «in  connection  with  the  thank- 
offerings",  as  it  has  its  own  heading 
and  is  foUowed  by  a  new  Introduction ; 
It  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a 
distinct  precept  In  itsdi;  and  helps  to 
prove  the  compound  character  of  these 
chapters.  4.  So  te  ftom  being  nhe 
legal  devdopmeuT  of  m.  17,  Uis  rather 
a  restriction  of  fliat  command  (see 
tu^rm),  —  n^»  from  ^33,  kindred  to 
hi\  io  fait^  io  /Mr  or  He  mmmy.  Is 
properiy  a  earfte  or  e&rctui,  'Ilka 
^9  (Jn^*  XIV.  S;  comp.  Jcr.  OL 
21;  Sept  OMiMS  vss^t  ^rfsii#i«Ar), 
whether  of  men  (Deut  XXL  23| 
XXVIIL26;  2Ki.lX.37;1saL  XXVL 19; 
P».  LXXDL  2;  etc)  or  of  unclean 
animals  (Lev.  V.  2;  XL  II,  24,  27, 2S, 
ale);  and,  therefore,  Ihefiesh  of  A  beast 
that  had  fUlen  or  died  of  itself  (KImehi 
explains  tbwSX  HTIDn  irun*  and 
adds  hbwpJiPOKVI  11^9. and  so 
Parchon);  while  •V^^fh  '^^^  ^09^ 

beasts  of  prey^  and  Is  frequent^ 
coupled  with  n^  (XVn.  U ;  XXn,  S; 
DtuL  XIV.  21;  Eiek.  IV.  14;  XU^ 
Sl).^  The  ptfpoailion  7  la  'JQQ 
norOTI  (vcr.  29)  means  «M  rsytrtf  lib 
aslnvcr.90;  V.S,4((;fam.  f  106.1).— 
lUi  Km  (Mto.  M  rm.  IQ  baUuvi 
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of  beast  '27.  Any  person  that  eats  any  blood,  that  person 
shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people. 

28.  And  the  Lord  spoke  to  Moses,,  saying,  29.  Speak 
to  the  children  of  Israel,  saying,  He  that  offers  th^ 
sacrifice  of  his  thank-offering  to  the  Lord  shall  bring 
his  oblation  to  the  Lord  of  the  sacrifice  of  bis  thank- 
offerings.  30.  His  onn  hands  shall  bring  the  offerings 
of  the  Lord  made  by  fire,  the  fat  with  the  breast  shall 
he  bring,  the  breast  to  be  waved /Z^r  a  wavewiffering 
before  the  Lord.  31.  And  the  priest  shall  bnm  the  fat 
npon  the  altar;  but  the  breast  shall  belong  to  Aaron 
and  his  sons.  32.  And  the  right  shoulder  shall  you 
give  to  the  priest  as  a  gift  from  the  sacrifice  of  your 


that  the  fat  of  thank-offerings  only,  not 
that  of  other  animal  sacrifices  is  here 
forbidden,  an  opinion  utterly  at  variance 
both  with  the  words  and  the  spirit  of 
these  commands  (vers.  23,  25);  the 
place  which  they  occupy  in  the  midst 
of  the  ordinances  of  tiiank-olTerings, 
allbrds  no  proof,  since  they  fonn  a 
separate  law  introduced  by  a  separate 
headings  (vcr.  22).  *»  The  curious  opi- 
nion of  Michaelis  who  discovered  in  the 
interdiction  of  fat  an  indirect  measure 
for  encoura^n^  the  cultivation  of  the 
olive-tree,  and  who,  strange  to  say. 


has  found  many  adherents,  and  several 
other  untenable  views  on  the  motive  of 
our  law,  have  been  above  alluded  to 
(p.  132).  —  It  has  been  contended 
that  the  words  'In  aU  your  habita- 
tions'* are  meant  to  express  that 
the  Hebrews  were  indeed  to  ab- 
stain from  blood  m  their  homes^  while 

• 

they  were  permitted  to  eat  the  blood 
of  saer^ees  (GhHtany^  Mensehenopfer, 
p.  SIO),  an  opinion  connected  with  a 
complete  system  of  absurd  and  pei^ 
verse,  if  not  malignant,  distortions  of 
the  Old  Testament  (pp.  403— 41S). 


9.   THE  P0RTI0K8  OF  THANK'^FFERINOB  TO  BE  LEFT  TO  THE 

PRIESTS,  vn.  28-^34. 

eeived  the  breast  (eomp.  ngprm  on  vert. 
S— 10).  The  shoulder  was  a  pottion 
(n^nn)  or  a  present  (HjO)  for  the 
actfaig  Aaronite,  and  was,  therdsre, 
•taken from"*  the  whole  victim  (tryi); 
but  the  breast  was  to  be  devoted  to 
God  by  the  peculiar  rite  of  *^iravin(f 
(n^Un),  which  marked  Ihe  ofMnf 
as  oonseerated  to  the  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth  (see  pp.  190— 201).  The  H^ 
shonldcr  was  intended  astn  peenliar 
dMinetion;  for  the  right  side  was, 
among  andent  nations,  generally  i«- 
gaided  as  pre-eminently  honovabla 


As  with  regard  to  the  holo- 
caosts  and  the  bloodless  offerings  (vers. 
6—10),  so  with  regard  to  the  thank- 
offerings,  it  appeared  important  to  the 
reviser  to  add  ii^netions  on  the  share 
which  the  priests  were  entitled  to  claim. 
The  offerer  was  to  bring  the  gift  which 
belonged  to  God  and  to  His  servants, 
widi  his  own  hands,  spontaneously 
and  -cheerfully  (see  p.  249).  On  the 
altar  were  burnt  the  fat  and  the  fat 
pails;  the  oflleiadng  priest  was  re- 
warded with  the  right  shoulder;  and 
ite'0ommoB  order  of  the  priests  re- 
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thahk-<)ff6ring8.  33.  He  among  the  sons  of  Aaron,  tliat 
offers  the  blood  of  the  thank-offerings,  and  the  fat,  shall 
have  the  riglit  shoulder  for  his  portion.  34.  For  the 
wave-breast  and  the  gift-shoulder  have  I  taken  of  the 
children  of  Israel  from  the  sacrifices  of  their  thank- 
offerings,  and  have  given  them  to  Aaron  the  priest  and 


or  Mupicioos;  ri^ht  hand  and  happi- 
ness beeame  identical  terms  —  notions 
whieh  were  partially  shared  by  the 
Hebrews  from  early  times  (see  p.  176, 
note  2 ;  and  on  the  subject  of  this  section 
in  general  see  the  Treatise  on  Priest- 
hood, ch.  III). 

Philological  Remarks.— The  term 

U|r]g  fin  ver.  29)  means  that  part  of 
the  thank-offering  which  the  wor- 
shipper devotes  to  God  as  his  gift 
(see  p.  72;  Sept  ri  dS5^,avro0)f  not, 
as  the  Vnlg.  renders,  the  drink-offering 
which  is  to  accompany  the  thank- 
offering  (offerat  simol  et  sacriflcinm, 
id  est  libamenta'cjas).—  As  not  the 
offerer  but  the  priest  had  to  perform 
the  rite  of  waving  (tlQlU^  see  p^  199), 
the  iniln.  Hiphil  ^^1.1^  (ver.  30)  most 
be  rendered  in  the  passive,  **he  shaU 
bring  the  breast  to  be  waved  before 
the  Lord**,  and  the  expression  is,  there- 
fore, properly  Impersonal,  «ihal  one 
might  wave  it**;  and  so  3^^  in  ver.M, 
*^n  theday  when  they  were  presented**^ 
comp.Gramm.  f  101. 2w—  Hinffrom  TXtCl^ 
kindred  to  nSTI,  la  upmrut^  or  AMi- 
fvM,  eomp.  JfW!rr,  WorselwOrterb. 
p.  125;  aeeoidingto  others  from  run  in 
the  sense  of  mitp^ettt  puisrt^  or  the 
part  MOOfif  and  agitated  by  tlie  p«l- 
sation  of  the  heart)  is  properly  the 
middle  part,  that  Is,  the  bteost,  whieh 
was  partienlariy  prised  as  a  dafaily 
(eomp.  JiknL  U.  70;  DL  10,  m4fm 
ct  jnurlvr  ifpliip  #rf  Mpm)  ;  liuH  the 
Sept  #rY#^Msr  (Lo.aeeofdiiig  to  Pol- 
1«C  lib.  n.  eoL  123  cd.  BosIL  lUS, 
cAr  #rfMr  ti  0^91^%  JoMphst  (Aat 
nLfaL  2),  and  Venet  Gr.  #ff#nt  V«lg. 
paoficnhM^-OpkaLmidloMtLttyiD, 


Arab.  JcS-  *^  fi\^  ^  the  ikauUirt 
that  is,  the  upper  part  of  the  fore-legs 
(Sept  ffa/Utv^  Vnlg.  armos),  whldi 
most  valuable  part  of  the  animal  was 
generally  apportioned  to  honoured 
guests  (eomp.  1  Sam.  DL  24;  .ete.), 
and  for  this  reason  delivered  to  ths 
priests.  It  is  impouible  to  take  pW 
as  **the  part  of  the  body  from  the  knee 
to  the  foot**  (Gesen.),  or  as  the  shin- 
bone  or  tibia  (m^y •  Joiepk.  L  e.  or 
cmiXoq  Venet  Gr.),  which  is  of  very 
little  value;  pi^  is  Indeed  oecaaionaOy 
used  for  fooi^  that  is,  the  mediuBp  of 
riaiiilii^(comp.  the  verbs  pIV  and  ppV)f 
but  it  is  so  employed  in  poetical  pasa- 
ages  only  (bai.  XLVH  2 ;  Cant  V.  15; 
eomp.  Ps.  CZLVIL  JO),  where  one 
part  of  the  leg  is,  byway  of  metonomy, 
taken  for  another,  or  a  part  for  the 
whole  (Pkov.  XXVI.  7);  evon  the  pro- 
verbial phrase  aOT^  P^^  ^"9^  C*>^* 
XV.  8)  seems  to  imply  that  fnria  ad- 
Joining  the  thigh  (^n^  that  Is.  «M 
upper  and  not  the  lower  part  of  the 
1^;  nor  is  H  MMe  (that  Is,  the  ham, 
or  hough,  orthe^adniped*sMMflif, 
Knobel,  First,  Bunsen,  and  etheffs), 
whkh  meaning  has  been  shown  to 
beloBgto  DyO  (p.  478).  —  For  the 
aake  of  eony leteoess  and  easy  aurvoy 
we  add  here  at  onee  the  wrplanation 
of  the  term  JpH^  allboogh  it  oeewt 
only  hi  later  aectioM  of  the  Law  (Norn. 
VL  19|  Dovt  XVDL  I).  H  ohvioualy 
danoleaapart  frftheanlmoloomMCled 
wHh  the  fore  legs,  sincaHaaifSiponds 
totheaimsofhaMuibelnga  (IsaLXVIL 
5;  XL.  II),  or  mars  paitadaily  the 
foro-arm  (brodiium»  as  dittiagulshod 
njgl  oan^lobZZXL 


^/1A< 


VAAV/AA 


.V/&AV/A  C*VA\/JLaU» 
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22,  nDl^n  nj^  '»J;Mn;  Exod.  VI.  6; 
DeutlV.  34;  etc.).  Again,  it  is  certain 
that  yn  is  different  firom  pIV,  as  both 
jure  mentioned  toother  as  distinct 
parts  of  the  .victim  (Nam.  VI.  19,  20). 
It  Is,  therefore,  andoabted  that  yn?  in 
animals  si^iftes  the  Joint,  by  wliich 
the  shdulder  is  connected  with  the 
neck  (comp.  cSf /loc  from  «^  to  Join 
together,  Lat  armns,  and  correspond* 
ing  to  hnmeras  in  man ;  seePiSw.  Hist 
N.  XL  43  or  98 ;  OvU  Met  X.  700,  ex 


humeris  armi  fiu 
where  it  is  fitte( 
or  scapola,  or 
contradistinctioi 
hind-legs;  Piin 
70;XI.45orlO 
(ver8.32,34)8tg 
simply  the  ^ 
fit>mthe8acrific 
ing  presented  b; 
nor  this  rite  itsi 
conteirt  (see  p. 


10.  CONCLUSION  OF  THIS  CODE.  VI 


Now  the  reviser  considered 
that  he  had  folly  accomplished  Us  ob- 
ject; he  had  supplemented  the  docn- 
ment,  wliich  he  found  treating  of  the 
ritual  of  the  chief  classes  of  sacrifice,  by 
the  insertion  or  addition  of  regulations 
regarding  the  share  which  the  priests 
could  demand  in  each  case;  and  there- 
/ore«  desircins  that  this  saerillc^al  code 
so  enlarged  and  qualified,  should  be 
looked  upon  as  complete  initseli;  heap- 
pcndedndouble  formula  of  eonclusion, 
one  eomprising  the  portions  assigned 
to  the  priests  (vers.  35,  36)  which  he 


ing  of  consecral 
16),  and  the  tha 
21, 2S— 34),  bei 
blood  and  Cat  aj 
alike(Vn.22-r 
these  ordinance 
nunicated  to  M 

the  later  code,  V 
complete  theoiy 
lation,  declared 
proclaimed  *iM 

first  outlines  an< 

mtwt§m  Aft  *Arl«  «A 
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^,  of  the  bloodless  o£Eeriiig,  and  of  the  sin-offering, 
and  of  the  trespass-offering,  and  of  the  offering  of  conse- 
cration, and  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  thank-offering; 
38.   Which    the    Lord   conunanded    Moses    in    monnt 


die  portion  of  Aaron  and  the  poilioa 
of  his  tons  from  the  offering  of  the 
Lord  made  by  fire**  (lAiT^  ^^D,  ver. 
35)  to  the  thank-offering  only  (Eeil 
a.  oj;  they  manifestly  inelnde  the 
•hare  of  the  priests  in  all  the  oiTerinfs 
treated  of,  and  form,  therefore,  a  pari  of 
the  general  conclusion.  —  It  seems 
inqnestionable  that  these  final  sen- 
tences were  originally  written  for  the 
code  only  after  which  they  follow  (ch. 
Yl  and  VU);  for  the  thank-offerings 
(D^TKf)  are  named  last,  as  they  indeed 
are  explained  last;  wheroas  in  the 
preceding  cpde  (ch.  I— V)  they  stand 
before  the  expiatory  offerings;  and 
tlie  revelation  "from  monnt  Sinai" 
marks  this  collection  of  laws  as  distinct 
from  the  preceding  one  which  puports 
to  have  been  conveyed  to  Moses  *ifom 
the  Tent  of  Meeting'':  yd  when  the 
two  codes  were  arranged  in  the  order 
which  they  occupy  in  the  Book,  thiat 
fSsrmula  was  understood,  and  meant 
to  be  nnderslood,  to  include  aU  the 
laws  firom  the  beginning  of  Leviticns 
(l—VD).—  ^|H}  no?  (ver.  98)  signifies 
plainly  on  ««m/  Sumi  (comp.  Ex. 
XXXL  18;  XXXIV.  32;  Gen.  XXU.  14, 
etc),  not  "<i  I4«  wieimH^  ffvimOe 
mamiamoui  r^gUm  of  Siimi  (comp. 
(;en.XXXL  23,  25;  Exod.IV.27;  etc); 
though  it  must  in  this  latter  sense  ht 
understood  by  those  who  attribute  ch, 
I— VU  to  one  author,  or  who,  like  the 
reviseft  of  LevUieus,  desire  them  to 
be  so  regarded  (comp.  Num.  XXVUL 
6;  see  ifprm).  —  TtlQl^  (vcr. 35)  or 
nrr^ (Mum. XVm. S),  fromlH^in 
tlie  sense  of  niMsurli^,  as  tt  occurs  in 
Chald.,  Syr.,  and  Arab.,  means  the 
«Mncr#if  or  /lx€d  pmrHm^  the  mp* 


Whether  this  word  is  designedly  uaed 
becanse  it  recalls  to  the  mind  the 
anointment  of  the  Aaronites  (VUL  12), 
and  therefore  the  elevation  (0iik.ncrp 
of  the  priesto  who  receiye  their  reve- 
nues Ikom  the  people  as  the  king  does 
as  the«noMMfofGod(Knobel),  thir 
we  leave  undeeided,  though  either 
expUnstion  appeait  rather  artificial; 
but  the  translation  muriniauni  (Scpt 
X^i9K%  Vnlg.  unctio,  Luther  Salbung, 
etc)  is  unmeaning  in  our  ^ntifx^  and 
requires  forced  inteqpretations  and 
eiq^ansions  to  render  it  at  aU  suitable^ 
as  the  '"rewards"  and  "^vikges"  of 
anointment,  which  fell  to  the  ktt  of 
the  priests  on  account  of  their  being 
anofaited  (8eptinNum.XVlIL  S  fifm^ 
Ebn  Ezra,  Rashb.nhron3r9Meadela. 
Salbnngnecht,  Engl.  Vers,  the  portion 
of  the  anointing;  Vulg.  pro  officio 
sacerdotal!,  and  so  Luther  in  Num.).-—' 
3v^.l  Dt^i  or  Ontt  irf^on  tkeimy 

see  Comm.  on  (Sen.  p^  44),  not  *Hm 
the  eiglith  day  after  the  anointment** 
(Wessely),  OB  which  the  priests  first  re- 
ceived the  sacrificial portioBs(VIlL31)b 
nor  even  precisely  on  the  first  day  of 
their  anointment,  when  they  aequired 
the  right  of  demsndjng  their  reveifims^ 
and  certainly  not  Ikom  the  day'*(01^ 
see  OB  VL  13).  —  Hie  traaslation  ef 
Ol  DHN  anpn  Ora  by  •^s  oAob  as 
theyoA^  sacfifiees  and  perfbcm  their 
priestly  elBee,  that  is,  every  day" 
(VaterXligraawwIicaUyimpoesiblew— 
DHJ^)9is  derived  from  Ni(9se.imi|t 
^to  fiU  the  haBd,^er  to  place  late  H 
the  cBibleBis  of  OBtliofflty  (see  Cobub. 
on  Exod.  pi  553),  te  strengthes  it,  to 
give  it  power,  and  therafere,  Is  Mnlf 
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Sinai/ in  the  day  that  He  w^piAmanded  the  children  of 
Israel  to  offer  their  oblations  to  the  Lord  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Sinai. 


uUo  an  o/fiee,  and  more  specially  the 
tacerdoUl  office  (Exod.  XXVni.  41; 
XZDL  9, 29, 33, 35;  Lev.  ViD133;XVL 
32;  XXL  10;  Num.  IIL  3;  Jiidg*.  XVIL 
5,  12),  different  from  ^'TJTWItJo, 
literally,  to  fill  one*s  own  liand  for 
flomebody,  to  provide  one-telf  with 
something  for  another,  that  is,  to  offer 
mpreient  or  to  dedieate  (1  Chr.  XXIX. 
5;2  Chr.XXlX.31 ;  XIII.9;Ezod.XXXn. 
29;  tee  on  VUL  33—3^;  D^N^VdU, 
therefore,  tke  act  of  instaUaikM  (Exod. 
XXDL  22,  26;  Lev.  VUL  22,  29, 33)  or 
the  offering  thnt  attended  the  instai- 
Islfon  (Ex.  XXDL  34 ;  Lev.  Vm.  28, 31), 
and  it  rtfen  here  (ver.  37)  nndoabtedly 
to  the  bloodiest  offering  pretented  by 
the  Hifh-priett  on  the  day  of  hit  conte- 
cration,  and  described  in  the  earlier 
part  of  this  code  (VI.  12— 1 6).  Its  men- 
tion in  thit  place  does  not  therefore 
deserve  the  eentnre  of  Clericnt,  "^per- 
petna  haec  est  Hebraeomm  vetemm 


(S^t^^tia*.  To  attert  that  it  points 
back  to  Exod.  XXiX.  29—31,  or  for- 
ward to  ch.  VOL  IX,  as  a  means  of 
cojnnection  or  transition,  it  to  betray 
a  complete  want  of  intight  Into  the 
composition  of  Leviticus.  It  cannot 
be'introdaced  here  merely  becante  it 
probably  was  ''little  different  from  the 
other,  especially  the  expiatory  sacri- 
fices** {Ewaid,  Alterth.  p.  73),  which 
would  impute  to  the  author  a  blam- 
able  looseness  of  style.  —  Michaelis 
(Typisch.GottesgeL  p.  60)  strangely 
connects  with  the  teim  TTM  N^. 
the  idea  of  punishment  for  sin,  (*der<ve- 
danke  gab  zu  figOrlichen  AusdrQcken 
Anlass*^;  andVatke(TheoLdesA.T.L 
273)  supposes  that  it  originally  referred 
to  a  bounty  or  present  which  the  priest 
received,  but  that  later  the  meaning 
was  lost,  and  the  act  replaced  by  a 
symbol;  however,  there  is  no  proof 
to  support  this  eoqjecture. 
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B.  THE  CONSECRATION  OP  THE  SANCTUARY 
AND  rrS  TJTENSHiS,  AND  OF  AARON  AND 

HIS  SONS  AS  PRIESTS. 

CHAFTnUB  Vm  TO  X. 


FBELDONARY  ESSAT. 

« 

ON  THE  HEBREW  PRIESTHOOD. 

L   SUBYET  OF  THE  ORDINANCES  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  PRIESTS  AND  LETTEES.   . 

In  order  to  arrire  at  a  difltinct  Tiew  of  the  origin  and  progresa, 
the  natare  and  Talne  of  the  order  and  sjatem  of  priesthood  among  the 
Hebrews,  it  appears  expedient  to  commence  with  a  plain  and  accorate 
sketch  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Pentateuch  regarding  the  priests  and 
Lerites;  then  to  attempt  an  impartial  estimate  of  these  laws  and 
arrangements ;  next  to  proTO  how  they  Taried  and  flactoaied  witUn  the 
compass  of  the  Pentatench  itself;  and  then  to  proceed  to  the  testimonies 
of  histoxy  tending  either  to  snpport  or  to  disproTO  their  existence;  after 
which  we  shall  be  enabled  to  draw,  at  least  in  general  onUines,  a  picfr- 
ore  of  the  gradual  growth  of  priestly  and  Leritical  institiitioBS  among 
the  IsraeUtes. 

1.  It  is  not  difBcoIt  to  deduce' the  nature  and  character  of  the 
Hebrewpriesthood  from  the  statements  of  the  Pentateudu  The  deHnifions 
are  so  distinct  and  the  allusions  so  unmistakeable,  thai  th^  scarcely 
leaTC  room  for  conjecture  or  haiardous  combination.  It  is  true  that  the 
etymology  of  the  Hebrew  term  of  priest  ()nb)  is  doubtAil ;  *butai  the  time  if 


I  The  most  plausible  derivation 
•ecmt  jft  to  be  from  tlie  Arabic  root 
which  tigniflct  to  prOiet  tki  kiUen 
/ktafif,  so  that  the  noun  tj^t\^ 

meaas  a  oooAmftr  (KoraauL  28; 
LXDL  42),  since  the  efBecs  of  priest 
and  proplicl  woe  Wiuatty  combined 
tneariyayei^  and  iicrtSccs  were  ■!<■« 
of  augury  (p.  SIS);  or  It  may  be  tnce- 
able  to  the  same  root  In  the  sense  of 

jromotfy'rtiir  «Meli^'  so  thit  the 


substantive  would  signiiy  Mnyrvlir, 

gtfded  as  the  mouth-pieces  of  the 
deity.  The  meaning  of  siMMfrfty 
or  wrsMf,  wUch  hss  been  attributed 
to  the  verti  In  Arabic  {fi§§ifm%  I^n* 
m.  1091).  so  thst  £lk  would  be  Mao- 

(BMUmmm^  LeidL  p.  219;  Mmm^ 
Chron.p.S01;  SmwIiMti,  Mosaisch. 
Recbt,  L  107. 108;  comp.  Tate.  Bab. 
Bathr.  110a),  eroffn  jrftiai  ^  mMo^ 
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e?eii  the  oldest  part  of  the  Pentateaeh,  the  etymological  meaning,  even 
if  it  were  still  preserved  in  the  consciousness  of  the  nation,  was-less 
considered  than  the  notion  with  which  the  word  had  gradually  been 
inTOsted.  Now  when  the  priests  were  consecrated  to  their  ofBce,  they 
are  said  to  ha?e  been  braughi  near  (y^ipn)  God.*  It  was  their  function 
to  come  near  God  (Tip),*  ox  lo  approach  Km (p^).^  They  are,  therefore, 
those  that  are  near  God  {jmh  D^?^^  or  trT|0.*  They  lire  and  work 
in  His  presence,  ready  both  to  bring  before  Him  the  pious  or  penitent 
doTotions  of  Israel,  and  to  €onTey  to  the  latter  from  Him  peace  and 
atonement.  They  presenre  the  purify  of  the  Difine  abode  which  is  con- 
stantly defiled  by  the  transgressions  of  the  communify.*  They  receiTO, 
in  particular,  the  flesh  of  the  sin-offerings,  in  order  "to  remove  the 
iniquity  of  tho  congregation,  to  make  atonement  for  them  befbre  the 
Lord.*'l  They  are  appointed  to  fill  up  the  vast  chasm  that  separates 
the  holiness  ofOod  from  the  sinAilness  of  His  people.  They  "belong*' 


because  the  jTjb  hadlheright  of  minist- 
ering to  the  king,  this  meaning  Is 
more  than  questionable  (Kamnu^  p. 
1 799);  the  word  lias  in  all  passages  often 
quoted  in  support  of  the  latter  meaning 
(2  Sam.  Vm.  17, 18;  XX.25,  26;  1  KL 
U.35;  IV.2— e;  2KL  X.  11),  the  sense 
of  priest,  though  the  oeeuirenee  of  the 
word  in  sereral  of  these  texts  hasgiven 
serious  offence  from  the  eadiest  time 
(see  mflra  Sect  IV.  10).  With  sUU  less 
probability,  some  rddr  the  word  to 

the  Terb  ^^y^  to  ho  near  (Coee^. 

Lex.  sub  verb. ;  SehUtens^  Origg.Hebr. 
p.  228 ;  Gavis  p.  2S0 ;  Vltringa,  Comm. 
in  Jes.  IL  p.  974 ;  Femema  ad  Ps.  XCDL 
6;  BMhr,  Symb.  0. 15;  Phmptre  in 
8mith*s  Diet  of  the  Bible,  IL  914^ 
so  that  D^Jre  would  be  nhoee  that 
are  near  God*",  as  they  are  indeed 
described  in  the  OldTeftament  (TOT)^ 
or  Cr7\^)  I  for  this  is  not  the  primHlTe, 
but  a  much  later  meaning  wfaidi  was 
connected  with  the  tern  at  the  ffane 
when  the  priesthood  was  fblly  dere- 
loped  (see  li^^).  The  derivations  from 
jnD  in  the  sense  of  |D  to  elemdhjf  or 
to  assist  (HUxig  on  Isai.  LXL  10),  or 
to  perform  (r?*?)f  ▼!>  the  sacrifices, 
like  fic»  (Xmatd,  AHcrihOner,  p.  S72; 


comp.  Isai.  LXL  10;  OhUr  in  Henog*s 
Real-Enc  XH  p.  174),  or  of  )7U  or  {fU 
to  head,  to  ineUae  onueJf^  a  rite  fr«- 
qnently  performed  in  divine  worship 
(Maurer),  appear  quite  unaeeeptable, 
although  Gesenius  (Ihes.  p.  662)  is 
disposed  to  adopt  them;  and  A^vW 
(PsaUnen,  IV.  179)  tries  to  support  at 
least  tlie  former  one  by  various  modi- 
fications, intcipretiag  both  actively 
staUfT  or  appariiort  and  passively 
eonstitutus  and  institatus^  which  double 
explanation  proves  sufltelentiy  the 
questionable  nature  at  cither.  On  the 
later  use  of  tlie  wasApraskpter  or  priest, 
see  StasUep^  hbdtatas  on  the  History  of 
the  Jewish  Church,  IL  496. 

1  Lev.  Vn.  66;  Num.XVL  6;  comp. 
Exod.  ZXVliL  L 

s  Lev.  XXL  17;  tamp.  Eiek.  XUV. 
16,16. 

s  Exod.  XDL  22,   DVOSH  U^XXXt 
mrr^;    comp.    Esek.    XUV.    IS 

«  Lev.X.«6;XicluXLIL19;XLIIL19. 

•  EtdL  XL  46;  XLV.  4;  eomp. 
Jcrem.  XXX.  21. 

•  Lev.  XVL  16|  NuiiL  XDL  IS,  29. 

'  Lev.  X.  17;  eomp.  InkLXXVIIL 
66;  Mum.  vm.  19;  XVDL  1. 
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to  God/  and  to  Him  alone,  for  whose  sake  they  mnst  desert  father  and 
mother,  and  fight  and  suffer.*  They  are  Els  '^serrants**  or  ministers.^* 
They  have  been  ''chosen**  by  Him,*^  not  on  account  of  their  merit,  but 
by  a  free  act  of  His  mercy. "  Therefore,  whoeyer  opposes  them,  is 
guilty  of  roTolt  against  the  migesty  of  Ood.^*  No  other  or  "stranger** 
(np  is  permitted,  under  penalty  of  death,  to  perform  the  priests*  fiinct- 
ions.^^  Hence  their  chief  characteristic  must  be  A^Im^m,  since  fhey 
were  elected  to  be  perpetually  near  the  Holy  One  and  to  serre  Him;^* 
they  were  singled  out  from  the  rest  of  their  brethren  Ho  be  sanctified 
as  most  holy*'.  ^*  To  hallow  and  to  install  as  priests  are  used  as  corre- 
latife  terms.  ^'  By  neglecting  what  contributes  to  their  sanctity  th^ 
profane  the  holiness  of  God ;  *  *  and  the  High-priest  is  himself  Hhe  holy 
one  of  the  Lord**.  ^*  Thus  Ho  bring  near  God"  meaaSy  in  its  deeper  and 
more  internal  sense,  to  approach  to  His  sanctity,  and  to  remoTe,  by 
securing  pardon  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  the  distance  by  which  they 
are  separated  from  God,  and  to  hallow  them  by  eolation.— It  is  obTious 
that  pll  these  attributes  of  the  priests  coincide,  in  nearly  efery  particu- 
lar, with  the  characteristics  by  which  the  Pentateuch  distinguishes  the 
people  of  Israel  Ood  bore  the  Hebrews  on  eagles*  wings,  and  brought 
them  to  Himself.'*  He  has  designed  them  as  an  instrument  of  blessing 
for  all  nations.'^  He  has  chosen  them  to  be  Ifis  peculiar  people, ''  not 
on  account  of  their  power  and  greatness,  but  from  the  lote  He  feels 
towards  them,'*  since  He  has  declared  Israel  to  be  His  firstborn  son.*^ 


•  Num.  XVL    6,  -HM   flVr  yiW 

"hnmn.       •  Exod.  xxni.  r—M ; 

Deot  XXXni  9.  !•  Dent  XXI.  5; 

Eiek.XL.46;XIJIL19;  1  Chr.XXni.lS. 

It  N0111.XVL  ft,7,DVU^*umnN 
rVnanp;  XVIL5,20;eomp.P^LXV. 
b;  Exod.  XXVllL  1;  DeuU  XXL  5; 
lSam.IL28;  Hebr.V.4. 

ts  Nom.  XVm.  7,  «I  bsTe  given  your 
pri€tt*t  ofllee  to  you  at  a  service  of  gift**, 

CDnnrm  (dn  two  may;  eomp. 

Hcbr.  V.  4;  see  also  J^sepL  Contr. 
A^lLSl. 

It  NaaLXVLljff|XVn.5,28;eomp. 
SaamldbarRabb.  18.  pp.  148^  149,  ed. 
Stettin  1883;  StkMgmi.  Hor.  Hcbr. 
p.  948;  CMtfM.  0pp.  IIL  209. 

u  nor  npn  nn,  Nam.  in.  10.38; 

IV.  15.  19;  XVm.  7.  Some  doctors  of 
the  Mishnsh  wadcfStaBd  death  1>y  the 
hand  or  heavea"  (DNXrn^ab  Mklm. 


Ssnhedr.  DL  8),  that  ii,  death  through 
the  direct  intervention  ofGod,  at  in  the 
case  of  Korah,  or  Nadab  and  Abihu; 
but  this  view,  wUch  is  upheld  by 
recent  writers  also  (u  SaaUeMt^ 
Mos.  Recht.  L  317),  is  against  the  spirit 
of  the  Biblical  statemenU. 

>»  Num.  XVL  5,->rimw  mm  jnw 
vripn'ONi  u. 

«*  1  Chr.  XXra.  13.  jrvTN  ^rj^ 

tv  Exod.  XXDL  33.  CrmN  kM 
OnN  np^;  eomp.  veis.  1.44;  XX  VUL 
41;  XL  13.  It  Lev.  XXL  8-8. 

I*  wp  mp,  Pe.  CVL 18. 

MEx0d.XDL4.  siGcn.XIL3; 
XXVIIL  14;  Comik  m  Gen.  p.  330. 

s*  Ex0d.XDL8;  DetVlL8;XIV.2; 
XXVL  18;  Fs.  XXVIIL  9;  CXXXV.4. 

»  pcvL  Vn.  7, 8;  eomp.  Vm.  17, 18. 

M  \¥rm  noa  ^  iiod.  iv.  22. 


MM 
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Holiness  is  io  be  their  aim  and  constant  yearning;^  they  shall  be  holy, 
because  God  is  holy.^  They  were,  in  fact»  intended  to  be  a  "kingdom 
of  priests."*  Efery  Israelite  was,  therefore,  meant  to  be  able  to  "come 
near  Ood**,  or  to  act  as  priest  for  himself.  Tet  this  great  scheme  of  con- 
verting into  a  holy  nation  a  people  just  redeemed  from  degrading  bond- 
age, was,  according  to  the  Pentateuch,  too  ardaons  to  be  at  once 
accomplished.  The  Hebrews  themselyes  felt  their  own  onfltness  for  the 
mission.  When  they  heard  the  Ten  Commandments  proclaimed  from 
Sinai  with  thunder  and  lightning,  they  fled  in  consternation  from  the 
mountain,  and  implored  Moses,  "Speak  thou  with  us,  and  we  will  readily 
hear;  but  let  not  Ood  speak  with  us,  lest  we  die;**  and  then  "they  stood 
afar  ofl^"^  while  Moses  Mrew  near  to  God.*'*  They  renounced,  not 
only  spontaneously  but  eagerly,  the  flill  exercise  of  their  sacerdotal 
rights,  and  God  approTod  of  their  difBdence.*  Hence  arose  the  necess- 
ity of  electing  and  appointing  certain  persons  authorised  and  endowed 
to  approach  God  as  the  mediators  between  Him  and  His  people;  but 
though  the  latter  were  still  far  rem<fTed  from  holiness,  they  were  irre- 
Tocably  chosen  and  unchangeably  loTod  by  God.* 

Now,  from  this  character  assigned  to  the  priests  by  the  Penta- 
teuch, all  the  arrangements  and  laws  prtfscrib^  with  regard  to  them 
in  that  Book,  may  be  easily  deduced* 

.  2.  The  idea  of  elecUan  is,  in  the  sfanplest  manner  embodied  and 
couTeyed  by  establishing  an  hereditary  rights  which,  irrespectiye  of 
personal  merits  secures  the  succession  to  the  son  simply  on  account  of 
his  birth.  Therefore,  Aaron  and  his  descendants  were  appointed  priests 
for  all  future  tune.  Though  belonging'to  a  tribe  which,  onsereral  occa- 
sions,  had  proTOd  doToted  leal  in  the  cause  of  God*8  worship,*  Aaron 
himself  had  been  guilty  of  culpable  weakness  in  abetting  the  folly  of 
the  people  anxious  to  make  the  golden  calf;*  and  his  two  eldest  sons, 
Kadab  and  Abihu,  deserred  sudden  death  by  their  wanton  disregard 


1  Num.  XVI.  3;  Dent  VII.  6;  XIV.  2; 
XXVL  19;  Exod.XIX.6. 

s  Ler.XIX.  2,  VTip  ^  TVm  DHBHp 
USnWc  nVP  ^X ;  XX.  2«  ;eomp.  XI.  45 ; 
Ezod.XXn.30;  DentXIV.21;  IPteterl. 
15. 16. 

t  D^JtHD  ro^DD,  Exod.  XDL  5 ;  eomp. 
Num.  XVL  3;  see  also  Joteph.  Contr. 
Ap.  n.  22,  fforr^  §Af  vo^  mH^v^ 

^fn^   Si    raltrff    r«»»f   t^   Ijliyc 


4  pvriD  oyt]  lojru 

ft  ov  -vm  ^m^r^  vo^  rwm 

DVlWcn,£x.XX.16, 18(19,21);  comp. 
XDL  21—24;  Deot  V.  21—24  (yj^ 

01  nnw). 
«  Deut  V.  25,  naninrte  i3t>n; 

eomp^  howerer,  1  Pelf.  IL  5, 9. 
Y  See,  however,  inflra  Sect  If.  2. 

•  Comp.  Exod.  XXX1L36— 29 ;  Devi 
XXXm.  9;  tee  Comm.  on  Gen.  p.  742. 

•  Exod.  XXXn.  2—4,  21-^25,  and 
CooB.  In  loe*  > 
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of  the  laws  of  the  Sanetaaiy.^*  He  owed,  therefore,  Us  installation 
eridently  to  an  election  by  the  mercy  of  God.  The  priesthood  was  to 
remain  strictly  and  ezclasifely  not  only  in  his  fSunily,  bat  in  his  own 
branch  of  it;  thns  not  only  all  the  postenty  of  Gershon  and  Merari 
were  ezdnded,  not  only  all  Eohalhites  who  were  not  bom  firom  the  line 
of  Amram  (as  the  oiE^ring  of  Izhar  and  Uisiel),  bat  also  those  mem- 
bers of  the  latter  who  were  not  Aaron's  lineal  issae;  so  that  Hoses  and 
his  family  were  rigidly  banished  *firom  the  priesthood,  in  reference  to 
which  they  were  classed  among  those  "strangers**  (ont)  certain  to  for- 
flit  their  fires  by  arrogating  to  themselTOS  priestly  fiinotions.  ^  ^  In  hci^ 
the  priests  are  simply  designated  *the  sons  of  Aaron.**  ^' 

The  matrimonial  alliances  were,  therefore,  too  important  a  point 
to  be  left  withoot  legal  directions.  It  was  ordained  that  a  priest  mast 
marry  a  Hebrew  rirgin  or  a  widow  of  nnblemished  character;  bat  no 
anchaste  or  defuned,  nor  a  diTorced  woman,  *for  he  is  holy  to  his 
God  ;'*  while  in  one  case  (that  of  the  High-priest),  the  choice  was  re- 
stricted to  rirgfns,  for  "he  mast  not  profane  his  seed  among  his  people.** '' 
If  the  danghter  of  a  priest  married  an  Israelite,  die  lost  the  prifOeges 
of  her  bbrth,  bat  regained  them  when  she  retomed  into  her  father*s 
honse  as  a  childless  widow  or  diforced  wife.  '^  Hence  the  pedigree  of 
Aaron*s  family  was  most  carefolly  gaarded  and  searched.  *  *  The  parity  of 
sacerdotal  fiunilies  was  so  scmpaloasly  watched  that  a  priest's  daaghttr 
gailty  of  immoral  condact  whUe  still  in  her  firther^s  hoaN  was  to  be 
bamt  to  death.  **  Thoagh  a  priest  might  marry  firom  any  tribe  of  Israel, 
yet,  in  later  times,  alliances  with  danghters  of  priests  seem  to  haTe 
been  preferred.*^  —  The  qaestion  why  Aaron  and  not  Moses  was  hon- 


!•  Ler.  X.  1.  2;  Nam.  ni.  1—4;  see 
notes  on  X.  1 — 7. 

t>  See  Aypfis  p.561;comp.Exod.VL 
16—25;  NnBLllL  15—20;  XXVL  57— 
ei ;  1  Chron.  XXm.  0—23. 

IS  CTjnsn  pnN  «  or  jron,  Lev.  L 

5,6,8,11;  a  2;  m.  5,  8, 13,  etc. 

tt  Ut.XXI.  7, 8, 1>— 15 ;  eonp.  EselL 
XUV.  22  (who  UmHs  the  choice  of  all 
priests  to  Hebrew  Tfrglnt,  thoofh  per- 
mitting widows  of  priests);  Mh.  De 
Monsrch.  a  10;  Miikn.  Sot  Vm.  3; 
see  also  Xsra  X.  18,  18;  Neh.  XUl. 
28-M. 

H  Ut.  XXn.  12,  13;  eonp.  Mi$k^ 
Tcorar.  VIL  2;  Sot  10. 7. 

ts  Eira  0.  62;  Koh.  VII.  61;  eonp. 
X.  38;  Xn.  47;  JfMii.  Midd.  V.  4.  h 


Utertlmes, the  lists,  doly  •nthenticated, 
had  to  be  sent  to  Jeratalem  Crom  all 
the  coantries  where  Jews  lived  In 
diftpertion;  J0$t^  Ap.  L  7;  eomp. 
Vit  1  (tf9  fo8  f /»e«c  ift^  imS9j[i9, 
«C  h  rote  ^y'sefgif  Hlvoif  il««fe- 
ffUf^h^  t^fer  erJl). 

!•  Lev.  XXL  8. 

IV  Lake  L  5;  Am^.  Ap.  L  7  (liwc 

#1 1»  liM^ii  ieirrfye«r);  In  the 
former  caM,  the  mothers  four  degrees 
apwards  both  on  the  side  eC  the  bther 
and  the  mother,  were  to  be  examined 
and  declared  legitimate;  whereu  If  a 
priest  married  the  daogbter  of  a  Levlte 
or  aa  Itraellte^  i?e  degrees  were  re* 
««lred(lflMii.iaddadi.iy.i-6;eamv 
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onred  with  the  priesthood  is  not  adverted  to  in  the  Pentatench.  Moses 
was  scarcely  rejected  because  he  had  defiled  the  nobility  of  his  race 
by  marrying  Zipporah,  the  Midianite,  but  evidently  because  he  was  the 
younger  brother.  ^  Indeed  Aaron,  the  firstborn,  and  as  such  of  higher 
authority,  and  prominent  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  struggle  against 
Pharaoh,  is  simply  denominated  Hhe  Levite"  0)^0),  as  if  he  were  the 
representative  of  his  tribe.  ^  It  has  been  remarked  ^oses  could  not 
be  invested  with  the  priestly  dignity;  for  he  was  the  mediator  of  the 
Old  Covenant,  and,  therefore,  beyond  the  pale  of  the  theocracy;  his 
vocation  was  of  an  exceptional  character,  and  could  not,  from  its  na- 
ture, be  permanent  or  hereditary."'  However,  it  was  not  the  dignity  of 
"mediator  of  the  Old  Covenant*'  that  was  to  be  perpetuated;  and  there 
is  no  conceivable  reason  why  one  who  had  fulfilled  such  an  august  miiBs- 
ion,  should  not  have  been  the  first  High-priest  —  an  arrangement 
which  might  appear  peculiarly  appropriate.^ 

3.  The  ceremonies  prescribed  to  be  performed  at  the  first  d&nseeration 
of  the  priests  consisted  of  'bringing  them  near"  the  Tent  of  Meeting, 
the  abode  of  €k>d,  washing  them,  clothing  them  with  their  holy  gar- 
ments, and  anointing  them  with  the  sacred  oil,  the  emblem  of  the 
Divine  spirit;*  and  these  rites,  pointing  to  the  nature  of  their  office 


Pkilo^  De  Montreb.  0.  8,  U  na^ttqSh 
f«W«r  aoi  m{jnr«r  aoi  n^oyovmr;  and 
e.  9t  Um...0ih ilc iif€n9P mm  na&ti^mf 

•iWlflir  lafipmm9$p;  and  Uym  Si  icof- 

jlftftr,  iLUUi  mai  If    j  ^V^«k  alXo^ 

u§U  fm  «b^ll  ^^  #4mi)«  Some  doctors, 
however,  ordained  only  that  a  priest 
mutt  not  marry  the  daughter  of  a  fo- 
reigner, or  of  a  released  slave  even  in 
the  tenth  generation,  exeept  if  her 
mother  be  Hebrew;  and  that  be  may 
marry  the  daughter  of  an  braeUte  and 
proselyte  woman  or  of  a  proselyte  and 
anisraelite  woman  (MUhu  Bikknr.  L  5 ; 
RIddnsh.  IV.  7);andJosepbas(AntnL 
xii.  2)  inclndes  among  the  prohibitions, 
besides  slaves  or  captive  women,  *sach 
as  obtain  their  living  by  a  cheating 
trade  or  by  keeping  inns.**  The  Hindoo 
Afw"  prt§alb0g  fluny  iimilar  restiict- 


ions;  the  first  wife  of  a  Brahman  mast 
be  a  virgin  of  a  pious  and  healthy 
family  of  his  own  caste,  must  have  no 
reddish  hair  oor  any  deformed  limb, 
neither  too  much  oor  too  little  hair,  a 
pleasing  and  auspicious  name,  '^hose 
gait  is  graceftil  like  that  of  a  flamingo 
or  a  young  elephant**;  but  a  second  or 
later  wife  may  be  chosen  from  the 
lower  castes  (Mamt,  HI.  6—12;  and  on 
the  Hindoo  priests  in  general  ibid.  ch. 
U,  and  IV— VI  ptuHm;  Mod4,  Relig. 
Bildung  der  Hindus,  TL  529—545; 
BokieR,  Alt  Ind.  TL  2—4,  12—18; 
Imtten^  Ind.  Alterthnmskunde,  I.  801 
—807).         1  Comp.  1  Chr.  XXm.  14. 

s  Exod.  IV.  14;  and  Comm.  la  he. 

»  B4kr,  Symb.  0. 19. 

4  We  here  argue  of  course  merely 
within  the  sphere  of  the  conceptions  <^ 
the  Pentateuch;  the  historical  view 
will  be  developed  later;  see  Sect.  V. 

•  EKod.  XL.  12—15;  LeviL  Vm.  6 
—IS. 
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and  its  respondbilitiefy  were  accompanied  bya  8inH)ffering|  aliolocaoati 
and  a  thank-offering  the  blood  of  which  was  partially  employed  in 
sprinkling  the  hands,  the  ears,'  and  the  feet  of  the  priests,  an  act  of  a 
plainly  symbolical  import* 

4.  Dnring  their  ministrations,  the  priests  were  clad  in  garments 
which,  by  their  number  —  for  four  typifies  completeness  and  absolute 
perfection'  — ,  their  materials,  their  shape,  their  workmanship,  and 
the  symbolical  figures  woven  into  them,  were  designed  to  recall  the 
character  and  holiness  of  their  office  as  one  of  Divinely-institated 
mediatorship  between  God  and  the  Israelites;  they  bad  indeed  to  wear 
these  Testments  ''for  glory  and  distinction  ;**  *  but  they  approached  God 
and  His  serrice  unshod,  in  all  humility  and  in  trembling  Toneration.* 

5.  As  the  priests  were  appointed  to  approach  God  in  the  name  of 
the  Israelites,  their  duikt  ai  the  Sanctuary  may  be  easQy  defined.  These 
were  comprehensifely  stated  to  embrace  the  whole  serrice  in  connectioa 
with  the  sacred  utensils,  from  the  altar  in  the  Court  and  in  the  Holy, 
to  the  Amotions  within  the  Tail  which  separated  the  Holy  from  the  Holy 
of  Holies.^*  The  priests  had,  therefore,  to  perform  the  more  significant 
operations  incidental  to  offerings,  namely,  in  animal  sacrifices,  all  the  rites 
which  succeeded  the  killing  of  the  victim,  especially  sprinkling  the  blood 
and  burning  the  fiesh,  and  heaving  and  waving  the  dedicated  portions; 
and  in  cereal  oblations,  taking  off  and  burning  Hhe  memorial*'  (nn3rt;X ' ' 
and  perhaps  partly  the  preparation  of  the  offering  itself.  *'  They  had, 
in  the  Court,  to  preserve  the  perpetual  fire  on  the  brasen  altar,*' there 
to  offer  the  two  regular  daily  holocausts,  *^  and  to  take  away  the  ashes, 
as  they  accumulated.  '*   They  had,  in  the  Holy,  to  bum  on  the  golden 


•  See  Comm.  on  eh.  VIIL  6—13. 
7  See  p.  117. 

•  rnMisn^  TO3^,  Ex.  xxvm.  40. 

•  S^Coinm.on£Kod.pp.525— 530; 
comp.  ibid.  pp.  46,  47;  Jfiiibi.  Horay. 
UL  4;  Maimm.  Kele  Hemikd.  VIL  14. 
The  priests  of  the  second  Temple  hid 
a  special  physician  for  diseases  of  the 
bowels  (D^  "Vtfl  79,  ifiM».  Shekel 
V.  1),  to  which  they  were  partienlarly 
liable,  because  Ihey  trod  the  pavement 
unshod,  wore  thin  linen  gaiments, 
ate  much  meat,  and  drank  only  water. 
—  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  those 
Aaronitcs  only  were  so  dressed  who 
were  ftilly  qualified  for  the  priestly 
office;  whereas  the  rest  had  common 
clothM  even  in  the  precincts  of  tto- 


Sanctuary  (Joitfk  Belt  Jnd.  Y.  v.  7); 
and  aeoording  to  Jewish  tradition,  the 
qualified  priests  wore  these  garments 
constantly  while  in  the  Sanctuary,  and 
even  when  not  performing  priestly 
functions,  but  were  not  permitted  to 
sleep  in  them  (JfflrtM.  Tint  L  1).  The 
garments  were  later  preserved  in  the 
Temple(Ssr.lLfi9;  Keh.  VH  70),  under 
the  supervision  of  a  special  ofitoer 
(Miika.  Shekel  Y.  1). 

!•  Comp.  Num.  ZYm.  1,  3,  7;  see 
also  Eiek.  XLIY.  11, 14— Ifi. 

ti  Seep.  183. 

tt  See  notes  on  YD.  8—10. 

tt  See  notes  on  YL 1—11. 

t4  See  p.  233. 

»  See  p.  331 


— «»•  ^v>*«\/&V4 


ttuu  nero  coDiroiieci  o; 
in  later  periods,  the  regular  duties  at  the  Sanctua 
assigned  to  the  priests  by  lot,^  under  the  super? 
the  lota.'** 

6.  TiMBooks  of  Chronicles  *  •aitribnto  to  David  i 
doflcondants  into  24  classes,  *  ^  —  the  progenj  of  Elei 
Ithamar  into  8  —  each  of  which  was  presided  on 
performed,  by  lot»  the  sendee  during  one  week,  from  sa 
Bat  this  difision  to  which  the  older  Books  of  the  He 
no  allasion  whaterer,  was  nndoubtedly  not  introdnci 


1  Exod.  XXX.  7,  8;  Num.  XVII.  5; 
Deut  XXXUL 10;  1  Chr.XXm.  13;  see 
Comm*  on  Exod.  p.  483. 

>  Exod.  XXVn.  20,  21;  XXX.  7,  8; 
XXIY.  2— 4 ;  Nnm.  VnL  2, 3;  see  Comm. 
on  Exod.  p.  482. 

•  Lew.  XXIY.  5—0;  tee  Comm.  on 
Exod.  p.  481.  «  Nmn.  ID.  38. 

•  Num.  IV.  4—15. 

•  »)0n  nWBf,  2  Ki.  Xfl.  10;  XXV. 
]8;Jer.LD.24. 

Jer.XX.  1 ;  2  Cbr.XXXI.  13 ;  or ir^oev»> 
vfc  «e^  Uf«i,  IMaec  IlL  4 ;  or,  in  the 
N.  T.  and  ioscphaa,  #rf«rf|4c  t«v 
lif9«,  Aeli  IV.  1;  V.  24,  26;  /om|iA. 
BelL  Jad.  VL  ▼.  3;  eomp.  Lake  XXII. 
52;  and  in  the  Talmnd  n^SD  nn  r^ 
or  Iftnar,  mr\  Miskm.  Midd.  L  l,  2; 


i  Luke  L  9;  i 

Tamidl.  2,  4;III. 

•  Miikn.  Shel 

tMChr.XXIV.2 
Vm.  14;  XXXV.  4 

11  nip^iiD  or  n 

f /«tK  or  hii0^^ia 

i^iV  or  tthi 
7;1  Chr.XXIV.  5; 
Of jmr  TtfT  Ufimp 
perhaps  <i|^«c^^ti$V 
8;BelLJad.lLxvi 
IL4;XVl,21;Liik 
1;  V.  24  (eomp., 
ikwt,    Vcftoch   € 
Commentars   xnr 
pp.  32  «ff .). 
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bdt  was  by  tiie  ChroniBt,  in  accordance  witii  his  usual  methodi  ascribed 
toDaTid  and  investedy  besides,  with  the  sanction  of  Sdomon,'^  in  order  to 
gife  prestige  to  the  new  arrangement,  which  was  so  preaerred  np  to  the 
time  of  Josephos.  ^ '  Each  class  was,  according  to  Jewish  faraditiont 
dlTided  into  sections  (trOH  ^riD),  5  to  9  in  number,  which  officiated  suc- 
cessiyely,  either  singlj  or  in  groups,  during  the  first  six  days  of  the 
week,  one  on  each  day,  while  the  whole  class  acted  on  the  sabbath* 
For  the  serrice  on  the  festivals,  the  aid  of  additional  priests  was 
called  in.** 


t«  2  Chr.  vm.  14. 

»  Comp.  pp.  31 — 34.  On  the  return 
firom  the  Babylonian  exile,  indeed  four 
sections  of  priests  only,  of  tbout  1000 
each,  are  mentioned  (Ezr.  E  36—39 ; 
Neh.  Vn.  39—42;  comp.  XII.  1  /^.), 
but  they  were  divided  so  as  to  con- 
stitute 24  classes  (comp.  also  Neh. 
Xin.  30;  Joseph.  Tit  1).  Jewish  tra- 
dition asserts  even  that  &Ioses  himself 
divided  the  priests  into  8  classes,  4 
from  the  line  ofEleazar  and  4from  that 
ofllhamar,  that  Samuel  increased  them 
to  16,  and  David  to  24  (fa/«.  Taan. 
27a),  a  statement  devoid  of  historical 
basis;  see  also  Faike^  Thcol.  dcs  A.T. 
L  pp.  350--352;  George,  Jud.  Feste, 
p.  65;  Zum,  Litcraturgeschichte  der 
synagogalen  Poesie,  p.  602;  Kuenm^ 
Histoire  critique  desLivres  dc  TAncien 
Testam.  (trad,  par  Pierson),  L  485,  who 
Ufges  that  David  as  a  dying  old  man 
could  not  have  made  such  complicated 
arrangements. 

i«  JfifAff.  Succ.  V.  7 ;  Talm.  Menach. 
107^.  Josephtts  observes  (Contr.Ap. 
n.  8),  that  Ihere  are  four  courses  of 
priests,  each  of  which  include  above 
5,000  men,  yet  do  they  officiate  on  cer- 
tain days  only;  and  when  those  days 
are  over,  other  priests  tucceed  io 
the  performance  of  sacrifices,  and  aa- 
semble  together  at  mid-day,  and  receive 
the  keys  of  the  Temple  and  the  vessels 
by  tal^  (see  also  Antiq.  VILxiv.  7).-»In 
Jer.  LIL24,  a  HjrpD  tD^u  mentioned 
(comp.  2  RL  XXV.  18)i  which  seems 
to  be  simply  a  priest  of  second  laafc 


(comp.  itiVD  ^^m  in  2  KL  XXm.  4X 
and  to  be  used  in  opposition  to  the 
Hi^-priest  (see  ii^a);  but  that  feim 
has  by  some  modem  critics  been  inter- 
preted "superintendent  of  the  Temple" 
(niiT  n^33  ^^f  eompare  EUtig  In 
loc. ;  see  nqww  p.  566,  note  7),  while 
it  was  by  the  ancient  Jews  understood 
to  mean  an  assistant  of  thie  Hl^priest 
.and  tlie  overseer  over  the  whole  order 
of  priests  (pD  or  D'lHDn  po,  Miik^ 
Avoth  m.  2;  Tamid  VIL  3;  Yom.  m. 
9;  lY.  1 ;  comp.  Sot  VII.  7,  8;  Taig; 
Jems.  Jerem.  XXIX.  26;  Thrg.  Sheni 
Esth.  L  2),  who  has  been  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  the  orfsnyf^  cot 
2i^,  or  the  n^o^rmr^q  roS  Ufov^  or 
even,  thou^  no  doubt  erroneously, 
with  the  Of  jTM^sk  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  Josephns  (so  Joiit  Gesch. 
des  Judenth.  L  150;  see  nqww  p.  566, 
note  12);  or  it  was  taken  to  describe 
that  nither  priest**  (nriN  IHD)  who  OM 
wedL  before  the  Dff  of  Alonemenl 
was  appointed  as  the  temporary  sub- 
stitute of  the  High-priest  for  the  poss- 
ible emeifeney  of  the  latter  becoadaf 
unclean  and  therefore  disqualified  ibr 
the  service  of  that  solemn  day  (conipw 
MiskM.  Yom.  L  1;  McfilL  L  9;  i^ 
Ant  XVIL  vL  4);  it  has  «veB  beea 
asserted  that,  oidlnarUy,  mo  oneeovld 
become  Hieli-priest  withonl  havli^ 
previously  been  pD  (eeap.iiniflla.T4 
Seidem,  Do  Socceas.  In  Pontii:  0.  1; 
rUrmga,  Ofaeerv.  Sacr.  VI.  23,  pp.516 
jff.;  Autiorfp  Lea.  Talm.  pp.  14ia» 
1436;  C^mms,  De  Rep.  Hebr.  L.IL 


/-^JHW" 


■■■■»  ■  lit  J 
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7.  Eoweter,  not  in  the  Sanctoary  only,  bat  whereyer  the  life  of 
indi?idnal8  or  of  the  nation  was  to  be  hallowed  or  associated  with  re- 
ligions obseryances,  it  was  the  office  of  the  priests,  the  mediators  and 
instniments  of  sanctification,  to  administer,  or  at  least  to  assist  in,  the 
ritnals.  So  they  were  concerned  in  the  ceremonies  prescribed  at  the 
release  of  the  Nazarite;  *  at  the  ordeal  imposed  npon  women  suspected 
of  infidelity ; '  at  the  expiation  of  a  mnrder  the  perpetrator  of  which 
was  unknown;'  and  at  the  examination  of  unclean,  especially  of  leprous 
persons,  houses,  or  garments,  and  their  purification.  Thus  they  exercised 
a  kind  of  sanitary  supenrision  oyer  the  people  and  were  hence  supposed 
to  possess  a  certain  degree  of  medical  knowledge.  ^  They  were  obliged 
by  their  connection  with  the  festiyals  to  regulate  the  calendar,  and  by 
their  relation  to  the  sacrifices  to  watch  oyer  the  legal  accuracy  of  the 
weights  and  measures.*  They  had  to  make  yaluations  of  property  which 
had  been  yowed  or  deyoted  to  the  Sanctuary,  but  which  the  owner  de- 
sired to  redeem.*  They  had,  at  certain  times,  to  blow  the  silyer  trum- 
pets (nrtStsrn),  the  sound  of  which  was  intended  either  to  summon  the 
whole  people  or  its  chiefB  for  public  deliberations,  or,  on  festiye  days, 
to  enhance  the  solemnity  of  the  public  sacrifices  and  thereby  to  rouse 
the  community  to  a  feeling  of  religious  deyotion,  when  this  would  be  "for 
a  memorial  before  God**,'  or  to  giye  the  sign  for  resuming  the  marches 
in  journeys  and  campaigns,  or  lastly  for  commencing  a  battle,  when 


e.8;  (TMofi. Lex. Rabbin,  p. 624;  Cwt^ 
xWt  Appar.  pp.  98  #99.)*  -~  ^^  ^hiid 
place  among  the  prietUy  officers  was 
oceopied  by  two  f  pITinp  («a^24««i), 
comroaodert  oyer  the  whole  Temple; 
the  fourth  by  3  to  7  D^^SnON  to  whom 
the  keys  of  the  Court  were  tQlmsled; 
the  fifih  by  3  to  7  DHSU  treasuren  or 
controllers  of  the  revenues  and  cs- 
penditure;  after  which  followed  the 
chiefs  of  the  classes  (*IDVO  HB^in)t 
the  chiefs  of  the  t\XM  VD,  and  lastfy 
the  common  priests  (Dmn^JTO).  Of 
these  eight  orders  the  five  first  composed 
the  ecclesiastical  council  fyo  fS  n^3 
U^XO  or  D^VD  ^JpT,  jr«fAR.Kethiiy.L 
5;  Yom.  1. 5).  -»  On  these  and  other 
regulations  and  arrangements  of  a 
later  time,  of  which  it  is  not  here  the 
place  to  treat  fblly,  we  must  at  present 
refier  to  Zightfboi,  0pp.  L  678—694; 
n.  486-489  (on  Lake  L  6,  8, 9);  i^ 


lBii<  AntU.  iiL  1-6;  iv.  1^6;  Oikon. 
Lex.  Rabb.  pp.  612—631 ;  Ouiram,  De 
Sacrit  pp.42— 80;  Okier  in  Hera.  XIL 
184—187;  and  the  historical  woHls  of 
Henfeld  (Geschichte  des  Volkcs  Israel, 
L392J99.X  Jost  (Geschichte  des  Judcn- 
thums,  L  151  #99.),  and  Gritz  (Ge- 
schichte der  Judcn,  HI.  113/^.),  a.o.; 
on  the  representatives  of  the  people  at 
the  sacrifices  (nnO)^  or  10)^  HD^JN) 
see  n^fra  pp.  167, 168. 
t  Num.  VI.  13—21. 

•  See  pp.  282— 289.    tDeutXXI.6. 
«  Ley.  Xm.  Isqq.;  XIV.  2;  comp. 

Deut  XXIV.  8;  Matth.  Vm.  4;  Luke 
XVIL14. 

•  Comp.  1  Chr.  XXIII.  29;  also  Ley. 
XIX.8ft,86;Am.VlIL5;MicVI.10,ll. 

•  Ley.  XXVn.  8, 12, 14,  18,  23;  see 
Comm.in  loc 

Nub.  X.  10. 
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the  combatants  would  *bo  remembered  before  the  Lord  their  Ood  and 
be  saTed  from  their  enemies",*  for  priests  accompanied  militarj  expe- 
ditions,* sometimes  with  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  for  the  protection 
of  the  armj;  '*  before  the. commencement  of  the  battle  they  had  prob- 
ably to  offer  a  sacrifice ;  and  they  were  charged  to  enconrage  the  soldiers 
by  the  following  address;  '^ear,  o  Israel,  yon  approach  this  day  to 
battle  against  your  enemies;  let  not  your  hearts  Cunt,  fear  not^  and  do 
not  tremble,  nor  be  terrified  on  account  of  them;  for  it  is  the  Lord 
yonr  Ood  who  goes  with  you,  to  fight  for  you  against  your  enemies  to 
saye  you."  *  * 

8.  By  virtue  of  the  spirit  of  Ood  which  rested  on  them  through 
their  election  and  anointment,  it  was  their  special  mission  to  search 
in  the  Divine  Law,  to  teach,  to  expound,  and  to  diffuse  it;  to  enforoe 
its  supreme  authority ;  and  to  preserve  it  in  its  purity  among  the  nation 
for  ever.  They  had  to  *ins  tract  the  children  of  Israel  in  all  the  statutes 
which  the  Lord  had  spoken  to  them  through  Moses**.**  They  were 
commanded  to  read  the  whole  Law,  after  every  seven  years,  on  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  before  all  the  people  then  assembled  at  the  central 
Sanctuary,  men,  women,  children,  and  strangers,  'that  they  may  listen, 
and  learn,  and  fear  the  Lord,  and  observe  to  do  all  the  words  of  the 
Law**.  **  They  were  to  provide  every  Hebrew  king  with  a  fidthftil  copy 


•  Nam.X.2— 10;  comp.Ezrt  IILIO; 
Neh  XU.  35,  41 ;  1  Chr.  XV.  24;  XVL 
6;  2  Chr.  V.  12;  Vn.  6;  XIU.  12,  14; 
XXDL  26;  also  Josh.  VI.  4  tqq.;  Joel 
U.  1, 15;  ifiMii.  Succ.  V.  5;  see  Som- 
mer^  Bibl.  Abhsndlungen,  1. 37—39. 

•  Num.  XXXI.  6;  2Chr.Xni.  12, 14; 
1  Maec.  XVI.  8.  According  to  Jewish 
tradition,  a  field-priest  specially  ap- 
pointed, and  anointed  with  the  same 
oil  as  the  High-priest  (rWD  JTO 
nOTDDX  followed  the  army  {MUhn. 
Sot  VIL  2;  Vm.  1;  comp.  Reland^ 
Antiq.  0.  iii.  2;  Otkm^  Lei.  Rabb. 
p.  89),  though  that  ofllcer  has  some> 
timet  been  considered  merely  at  *a 
legislative  idea  never  aetnally  cairicd 
ont**,  or  at  ^'existing  in  theory  only 
and  not  In  history"  (/«#/,  Gesch.  det 
Jodenth.  L  153). 

!•  1  Sam.  rv.  4,  5,  11, 17,  etc;  tee 
p.  30,  note  1. 
It  Dent  XZ.  2-4;  eomp.  2  Qv.  XZ» 


20,  21.  The  Mishnah  (Sotah  VOL  1) 
has  a  longer  paraphrase  of  this  addresa, 
with  various  modifleations  and  addi- 
tions. Among  the  Romans,  on  the  other 
liand,  the  law  obtained  with  respeet  to 
the  flamen  Oialis,  'Veligio  est  clattem 
procinctam  extra  pomoerimn,  id  est, 
exercitnm  armatnm  videre**;  nay  he 
was  not  even  permitted  to  ride  on  a 
hone  which  was  considered  a  warlike 
animal  (eqno  vehi  religio  ett);  G^B. 
Noct  Att  X.  15;  eomp.  ngprm  p.  147 
note  13. 

ts  Lev.  X.  11.  Their  dotiet  at  In- 
stmctors  were,  therefore,  not  eircam- 
scribed  'within  a  very  limited  eirele^ 
and  confined  to  '^poiafing  ont  cere- 
monial offeiingt  erdotlet'*  or*^dglog 
the  complicated  catet  oC  ceremonial 
casnittry'*  (^talty,  Jewish  ChQich,lL 
p.  410);  tee  alto  h^  tect  V.  11. 

>•  Dent  XXXL  9--13;  comp.  vert. 
25,26.  lo  later  limeti  the  ftA^  lead 


^.-.K^ij^ 
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of  the  Law»  which  he  was  enjoined  to  keep  and  read  *all  the  days  of 
his  life".  ^  In  a  word,  %tiej  shall  teach  Ood*s  judgment  to  Jacob,  and 
HisLawtoIsraeL**> 

9.  From  the  same  reason  of  peculiar  .holiness,  the  priests  were 
charged  to  bless  the  people  in  the  name  of  Gk>d;'  and  God  promised  to 
make  that  blessing  effectual  *  They  were  empowered,  preyious  to  great 
national  enteiprises,  especially  military  expeditions,  to  consult  for  an 
oracle  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant^*  or  the  Urim  and  Thummim.*  And 
as  judicial  decisions  were  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  DiTine  sug- 
gestions, since  "bringing  a  matter  before  the  judges'*  was,  in  the  usage 
of  the  language,  equivalent  to  "bringing  it  before  God"  (dviVn);' 
the  priests  were  the  chief  arbiters  and  authorities  in  all  cases  of  juris- 
diction; *by  their  word  shall  eveiy  controTersy  and  eyery  Tiolence  be 
tried;***  if  the  local  magistrates  were  unable  to  arriye  at  a  satisfactory 
conclusion,  whether  in  matters  of  blood,  property,  or  riolent  onslaught^ 
the  cause  was  to  be  referred  to  the  priests  and  the  judges  then  sitting  at 
the  place  of  the  common  Sanctuaiy ;  their  decision  was  final  and  inre- 
Tocable ;  disobedience  to  their  decree  was  risited  with  death,  as  a  well- 
deserved  punishment  on  the  refractory,  and  a  terrifying  example  to  the 
evil-disposed;*  since  it  was  impiety  towards  God  Himself.^*  Thus  they 
naturally  acquired  important  influence,  if  not  a  legally  defined  share, 
in  the  public  administration;  *'  and  justly  could  Josephus  obsente  that 
the  Law  "permits  the  priests  in  general  to  be  the  administrators  of 
the  principal  affairs  and  ordains  them  to  be  the  inspectors  of  all,  the 


the  Law  in  the  Temple  (Miskn.  Sotah 
V.  8). 

t  Deal.  XVQ.  18,  19. 

s  DeotXXXIIL10;corop.2Ki.XVIL 
27,  28;  Jer.  XVIH.  18;  Ezek.  VH.  26; 
XUV.  23,  24;  Mai.  II.  7;  Nch.  VIll  9 
—11 ;  2  Chr.XVIl.8,9; XXXY.  3.  The 
older  priests  had,  of  course,  to  instnict 
the  younger  members  of  their  order  in 
their  daUes  (Taim.  Kcthnv.  106  «). 

•  Perhaps  espeeiaUy  after  the  eon* 
elusion  of  the  daily  sacrifices. 

«  Lev.  DL  22,  23;  NuolVL  22—26; 
Dent  X.  8;  XXL  5;  XXVD.  U;  eomp. 
1  Chr.  XXUL  13;  2  Chr.  XXX.  27;  see 
Miskn.  Sot  VII.  6;  Brnwer,  Gottetd. 
VerLD.  360,361. 

»  Jud«.  XX.  27,  28. 
:  •  Num.  XXVU.  21;  eomp.  1  6am. 


XXVIIL  6;  Ezra  U.  63;  Nch.  VU.  65; 
see  Comm.  on  Exod.  p.  541. 

V  Exod.  XXI.  6;  XXIL  8;  Comm.  on 
Exod.  p.  387. 

•  Dent  XXI.  5. 

•  DetttXVII.8— 13;  eomp. XIX.  17; 
Norn.  XXVn.  2, 19 ;  Josh.  XVU.  4 ;  XXO. 
30199.;  Ezek.  XLIV.  24;  1  Chr.  XXm. 
4;  XXVL  29;  2  Chr.  XOC  8—11; 
G^rkmrd  on  Deut  XVII.;  SamUekHx, 
Mot.  R.  L  72;  Jtiekm,  Getetzfeb.  Mot. 
Im  Lande  Moab,  pp.  62,  63;  (M/^  in 
Ucrzog*8  Real-Eocyelop.  V.  58,  59; 
tee  infirm  sect  V.  7. 

t*  JottfiL  Cootr.  Ap.  n.  23,  i  Mft 
TOVTfi  ^ly  jrfi^i#Myoct  ^V^ss  MrfF  iSc 

11  Num.  XXXI.  12, 13,21,26;  XXXU. 
2;eomp.l&i.L7,8,99« 
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judges  in  donbtftil  cbmb,  and  fhe  pnnishen  of  those  who  were  con- 
demned to  suffer  panishment.**  ^^ 

10.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  qualifUHiiums  required  of 
the  priests.  Those  destined  to  come  near  the  perfect  Ood,  and  to  'present 
EQs  food**  or  "the  offerings  made  by  fire*'  {;tin\  l^\  must  necessarily 
.  be  perfeci  in  form  and  appearance;  for  as  the  gifts  were  to  be  perfect^  ^' 
so  those  who  laid  them  before  Ood  for  His  gracious  acceptance.  33ie 
recipients  of  Dime  holiness  were  demanded  to  possess  thatsjmmMijof 
physical  organisation  whichi  if  not  deemed  an  indispensable  condition 
of  spiritual  and  moral  excellence,  was  certainly  considered  a  most  desir- 
able accompaniment  of  it  The  priests  were,  therefore,  prescribed  to  be 
without  blemish  (D^),  not  only  free  from  those  defects  which  would 
incapacitate  them  for  their  manual  duties,  as  blindness,  lameness,  or 
fracture  of  the  hand,  but  from  those  also  which  cause  disfigurement  or 
imply  a  demtion  from  the  normal  structure  of  the  human  frame,  such 
as  a  flat  nose,  a  crooked  back,  a  dwarfish  sixe;'^  whooTer  was  afliseted 
with  any  similar  infirmity  and  yet  officiated  in  the  Sanctuary,  *pro- 
faned**  it,  and  was  responsible  for  his  desecration  to  Ood  who  watches 
OTor  the  holiness  of  His  senrice.  * ' 

For  similar  considerations,  we  must  suppose  that  the  period  of 
life  during  which  the  priests  were  qualified  for  their  fiinctions,  comprised 
the  best  years  of  their  vigour,  and  that,  though  no  age  is  stated  in  the 


IS  Contra  Ap.  IL  21.      i>  See  p.  93. 

1^  In  later  timet,  the  priests,  before 
being  admitted  to  their  ofBce,  were 
closely  examined  (MUkL  ilidd.  V.  4), 
and  Jewish  tradition  worked  out  the 
Biblical  precepts  wifh  regard  to  the 
disqnalil^ing  faults  with  its  usual 
trifling  minuteness  (see  MUkm.  Bechor. 
Vlt  1^6).  If  during  their  period  of 
priesthood,  they  were  afflicted  by  a 
bodily  defect  or  by  leprosy,  they  be- 
came unfit  for  further  scrviee  (Joufk, 
Ant  XIV.  ziU.  10 ;  Ap.L31).  Amongthe 
Greeks  obtained  the  law«4r  4li«lffor 
la^oa^sw,  and  a  i^m^mrnkm  deteimined 
whether  the  candidate.wasii^f|oc  or 
dWYc;€omp.PilsloLegs*V1.7,p.759C; 
Etym.  M.  p.  170,  aoi  ol^UsIc  md  •< 
It^tgc  Kwri^UBsrro  Sf^jrjyfr  s/ijf  titic 
mU  iUmk^f^\  Aiktm.  Deipnos.  VU.  55, 

s&«M  mtL;  G^IL  Noct  ^tt  L  12  (with 
respect  totheVestab)  item  quae  lingua 


dcbili  sensuve  annum  diminuta,  aliaTe 
qua  corporis  labe  insignitasit  Accord- 
ing to  the  Hindoo  law,  Brahmans  bom 
with  a  bodily  defect  or  reeeiTing  one 
before  their  sixteenth  year,  are  esehidcd 
from  the  holy  caste  and  from  the  rite 
of  consecration,  because  physical  ian- 
periiection  is  regarded  as  the  con> 
sequence  of  sins  especially  of  the 
parenU  (comp.  Mkode^  ReL  Bild.  dcr 
Hindus,  U.  531). 

i»  Lev.  XXL  17—23,  and  Conia.*i 
loe.;  coB4>.XXll.l— 7;/M.BelLJud. 
V.  V.  7.  In  later  periods,  priests  sttiEeriag 
from  a  physical  defect  were  employed 
in  the  •^ood-ceU**(m9  nx6X  which 
was  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
(}ouft  of  women,  to  select  and  remeve 
from  the  wood  that  was  to  be  used  on 
the  altar,  the  wonn-eaten  er  putrid 
pieces, but  they  were  entitled  to  ashare 
in  the  priesdy  revenues  (JTaiIm.  liidd. 
IL5iseeonVU.S-10). 


_       .  .  L   .-■\.    t^tV^^ 


■^Mita 
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Old  Testament,  they  were  probably  neither  admitted  Hoc  jonng  nor  too 
old*',  scarcely  before  their  twentieth  year,  *  though  Jewish  tradition  con- 
sidered adolescence  snfBcient.'  In  later  periods,  we  find  frequently 
yoong  priests,  and  occasionally  yery  young  High-priests;  Aristobulus 
was  only  17  years  old  when  appointed  by  Herod  the  Great.' 

External  purity  was,  next  to  integrity  of  life  and  perfection  of  form, 
considered  the  most  characteristic  attribute  and  emblem  of  godliness. 
Therefore,  the  priest  was  commanded  to  ayoid  OTerything  calculated 
to  render  hipfi  unclean ;  he  was  not  permitted  to  approach  dead  bodies, 
except  those  of  his  nearest  blood-relations,  of  his  father  and  mother, 
his  son  and  daughter,  his  brother  and  unmarried  yiigin  sister;  he  was 
not  even  to  ''defile  himself'  by  the  corpses  of  those  who  were  connected 
with  him  by  marriage  only,  and  not  by  consanguinity,  as  his  wife,  his 
mother-in-law,  or  daughter-in-law.^  The  priest  who  performed  frmct- 
ions  at  the  altar  while  in  a  state  of  Levitical  impurity,  was  threatened 
with  excision. "  Therefore,  during  his  period  of  active  duty,  he  had  to 
abstain  from  sexual  intercourse,  because  this  rendered  him  uncleiui  till 
the  evening/  a  law  observed  among  most  ancient  nations.^  Even 
want  of  scrupulous  cleanliness  was  visited  with  death ;  hence  the  priests 
were  rigidly  enjoined,  whenever  they  entered  the  holy  edifice,  to  wash 
their  hands  and  feet  with  the  water  of  the  laver  placed  in  the  Court  for 


t  Comp.2Chr.XXXI.17. 

s  Comp.  Mishn.  Tun.  L  1 ;  Yom.  1. 7 ; 
Tafm.  Chall.  24b.  Samuel  "ministered 
to  the  Lord**  almost  in  his  childhood 
(1  Sam.U.  11, 18;  HI.  1,  3). 

s  Joseph,  Ant  XV.  iii.  3;  comp. 
JJg<amU  Thesaur.  U.  667;  XUI.  927; 
Seidcn,  De  Successu  in  Pont  IL  4.  On 
the  age  of  the  Levites  in  acUve  duty 
see  mfra.  Disqualified  also  were  those 
who  had  at  any  time  taken  part  in  an 
idolatrous  or  dissenting  worship  (eorop. 
2  KL  XXni.  8,  9;  Mishn.  Menach.  XUI. 
10),  and  those  who  had  eonunitted  in- 
voluntary homicide  were  not  pennitted 
to  bless  the  people  (eomp.  Talm. 
Berach.  32^). 

4  Lev.  XXI.  1—4 ;  comp.  Ezek.  XUV. 
25  (see  also  XXIV.  16—18);  Miskm. 
Horay.  lU.  5.  Plato  also  (Legg.  XIL  3, 
p.  947  D)  requires  the  priests,  as  a  rule, 
to  keep  aloof  from  tombs.  In  Metsene  the 
priest  had  to  resign  his  olBee  when  he 


lost  a  child  {Paut.  IV.  xlL  4).  Gellius 
(Noct  Att  X.  15)  records  with  respect 
to  the  flamen  Oialis,  locum  in  quo 
bnstum  est,  nunquam  ingreditur,  mor- 
tuum  nunquam  attingit,  fnnus  tamen 
eiequi  non  est  religio.  And  well-known 
is  the  Roman  custom  *ut  poUnti  funere 
minime  saeriflcarent**;  and  *nunum 
cupressi  ante  domum  funestam  poni, 
ne  quisquam  Pontifex  per  ignorantiam 
poUneretnr  ingreasua**  {S^rp.  ad  VIrg. 
Aen.  II.  and  XL);  compare  also  the 
interestlDg  remarks  of  Poqihjrj  (Ab- 
slin.  II.  50.)  with  regard  to  the  Egyptian 
priests,  W  ii  ml  tmt  rj|^t  Ufif^  mod 

U^%9min9$  MM    wSftPT   4Mg990m»  «f- 

IsifovoMr  farrolc  rt  mod  coIcAUUk  vvI. 

*  Lev.  XXIL  3;  comp.  Jottpk,  BelL 
Jud.V.v.6.  e  Lev.  XV.  18. 

V  Comp.  Exod.  XDL 15;  1  Sam.  XXI, 
5;  Sirabo,  XVL  L  20,  p.  745;  PM. 
Symp.  nL  vL  4^  see  Comm.  on  EiMd. 
p.d36«       . 
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that  special  purpose.*  This  reqairement  of  permanent  poritj  was, 
probably,  one  of  the  reasons  why  women,  though  for  a  long  time  and 
numerously  employed  at  places  of  worship  for  various  duties,*  were 
excluded  from  the  priesthood;  yet  this  exclusion  of  women  may  hate 
been  prompted  by  other  motives  besides,  such  as  the  excesses  to  which 
their  admission  gave  rise  in  many  heathen  worships,  and  the  superiority 
attributed  to  the  male  sex;'*  luidVhen  the  principle  of  the  substitution 
of  the  Leyites  for  the  firstborn  sons  of  the  Hebrews  was  currently 
adopted,  the  service  of  women  was  naturally  out  of  the  question. '  ^ 

1 1  •  But  priests  had,  above  all,  to  lead  a  life  of  holiness  and  piety. 
They  were  called  upon  to  glorify  the  name  of  Ood  not  by  their  teaching 
only,  but  by  their  conducf  As  they  ei^joyed  the  highest  privileges, 
so  they  were  judged  with  the  greatest  severity.  It  was  a  proverbial 
adage,  through  those  that  are  near  Me  I  will  be  sanctified.**^*  From 
.  their  families  even  the  most  unexceptional  morality  was  expected;  a 
priest's  daughter  who  abandoned  herself  to  a  reproachflil  life,  profianed 
her  father,  and  she  was  to  be  burnt  to  death.  *^  Before  or  during  their 
ministrations,  they  were  forbidden  to  drink  wine  or  any  strong  beverage 
that  might  disturb  their  absorbed  attention  or  self-possesion;  a  contra- 
vention of  this  precept  was  virited  with  death.  **  As  their  lives  were  to 
be  devoted  to  the  serrice^of  peace  and  atonement^  and  to  the  unwearied 
study  of  the  Divine  Law,  they  were  commanded  to  shun  everything 


•  Exod.  XXX.  18—21;  XL.  31,  32; 
eomp.  MisMm.  Taan.  1.  2,  4 — 11.  1; 
Barienmrak  on  Mishn.  Zevach.  n.  1. 

•  Ezod.  XXXVm.  8;  1  Sam.  11.  22; 
eomp.  Pt.  LXVUL  26;  Ezod.  XV.  20; 
Judg.  XXL  21 ;  see  also  EfHtii^  AUer- 
thlimer,  pp.  297,  298.  Similar  notions 
certainly  prevailed  among  the  Ethio- 
pians, for  we  are  disfincUy  told,  "At 
the  saerifleet  in  honour  of  Helios  and 
Selene,  the  pufcft  deities,  the  attendance 
of  women  was  prohibited,  in  order  to 
protect  the  sacred  act  even  from  an 
involuntary  pollution**  (EeUod.  X.  4); 
on  analogous  laws  In  some  of  the 
Greek  stales  see  SdUfmmm^  Griech. 
Allcrth.  n.  pp.  408»  409. 

t*  See  ntpra  p.  98.    . 

It  Among  the  Egyptians  also,  it  was 
a  rule,  *A  woman  cannot  serve  the 
priestly  office  cither  for  god  or  goddess** 
(Ar0dLILaft)i  atthougiimfind,  in 


reality,  women  admitted  to  varioun 
religious  services  (eomp.  iFiOcinsan  in 
Raw]inson*t  Herodotus,  im  ioej.  The 
Greeks  had  both  priests  and  priestesses, 
the  latter,  on  the  whole,  in  excess  of 
the  former;  the  sex  of  the  priest  did 
not  invariably  follow  that  of  the  god. 
The  Druids  also  had  priestesses,  some 
married,  and  tome  unmarried,  who 
alone  were  allowed  to  perform  certain 
sacriflees. 

»  Com^  Job.  AnL  ni.ziL  2;  fkih. 
De  Monarch.  IL  &,  0pp.  D.  22S. 

tt  Lev.  X.  3;  see  Comm.  in  loc 

u  Lev'.  XXL  9. 

MLev.X.9;  eomp. Esek. XLIV. 21 ; 
/Of.  AnL  m.  siL  2;  BelL  Jnd.  V.  v.  7 ; 
Pkiio,  De  Monarch.  U.  7   (ctcile«ir 

If ^^  wmi  MWMr  Mii  rfpfsfwyc);  De 
Ebrietate  cc  33,  34,  0^  L37i,  378; 
see  notes  on  X.  S— IK 
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tending  to  destroy  the  calm  serenity  of  their  minds  or  indicating  an 
nndue  attachment  to  temporal  boons  or  interest-s,  since  they  were  to  find 
their  happiness  mainly  in  their  spiritual  mission.  Hence  they  were  not 
to  yield  to  any  vehement  demonstrations  of  grief  or  mourning  in  cases 
of  bereavement.  They  were  specially  forbidden  to  make  baldness  upon 
their  heads,  shave  off  the  comer  of  their  beards,  or  make  any  incision 
in  their  flesh;*  for  though  the  same  iigunction  appliM  to  the  whole 
nation,*  its  transgression  was  in  the  ministers  of  Ood  particularly 
blameabie. 

Moreover,  in  order  to  relieve  them  from  worldly  troubles  and 
anxieties,  the  Law  amply  provided  for  them  by  imposts  levied  from 
the  Israelites,  and  by  the  shares  assigned  to  them  in  the  various  kinds 
of  offering;  and  they  were  to  receive  for  their  abodes  thirteen  towns 
conveniently  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  central  Sanctuary,  within 
the  territory  of  Judah,  Simeon,  and  Benjamin.'  They  were  exempted 
not  only  from  military  service  but  from  all. taxes  and  civil  burdens.^ 
Thus  freed  from  all  mundane  occupation  and  depressing  care,  they  were 
to  devote  their  whole  existence,  undisturbed,  to  truth  and  its  difltision, 
to  holiness  and  pious  mediation.' 

12.  Now,  if  the  peculiar  character  and  office  of  the  priests  be 
considered,  it  will  be  found,  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  they  re- 
quired, on  the  one  hand,  a  chief  who,  by  his  person  and  dignity,  con- 
centrated the  whole  power  and  holiness  of  their  order,  and  who  could, 
therefore,  occasionally  represent  the  whole  people  of  Israel  as  their 
intercessor;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they  could  not  properly  be 
charged  with  the  menial  duties  unavoidably  connected  with  the  service 
of  the  altar  and  the  Sanctuary.  The  Law  of  the  Pentateuch  gave  them 
a  visible  head  in  the  Bigh-pnest^  and  subordinate  assistants  in  the 
LeviUs, 

1 3.  The  High-priest  was  naturaUy  distinguished  by  peculiar  holi- 
ness. His  duties  were  more  solemn,  his  responaibilities  more  grave. 
He  was,  in  fact,  the  embodiment  of  the  theocracy  itselt  As,  therefore^ 
he  required  the  spirit  of  Ood  in  an  eminent  degree,  he  was  consecrated 
with  a  more  complete  and  copious  anointment  than  the  common  priests. 
He  is  described  as  having  "^he  crown  of  the  anointing  oil  of  his  Ood 
npon  hinu'*'  Every,  new  High-priest  was  anointed  in  the  same  manner 

<  Lev.  XXI.  5,  e;andComm.  M/oe.;  later,  eonflnned  to  them  bj  foreign 

eorap.  Ezek.  XLVL  20.  soverei^iis  also  (Exra  VIL  24). 

s  Ley.  XIX.  27,  28.     t  Joth.  XXI.  4.  •  See  «0w  Sect  HI.  6—16;  eomp. 

«  Comp.  Jos.  Ant  IV.  hr.  8;  HI  xii.  also  1  Cor.  IX.  1—14;  XXXI.  4;  Rom. 


4  («f ^i  ft^  Jjatn^  W  jitvitm,  utd  inSr-      XV.  27.  * 

T«r  (<rfi«K);  which  privUeges  were,         •  Lev.XXL  12,  m^NnnVDprmU 
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as  Aaron,  the  first,  whereas  the  ordinary  priedts  were  in  later  times  not 
anointecL^  He  was  hence  simplj  called  Hke  anointed  priest"*  He  was 
Hhe  great  priest",*  or  later  Hhe  head-priesV*,^*  or  Hhe  priesV*  par 
€XceUenee\  ^  *  and  as  in  him.the  snm  of  the  sanctitj  of  the  priesthood  was 
concentrated,  he  was  OTon  designated  'Ue  Holy  Of  the  Lord."^*  Bis 
dignity  is  therefore  hardly  exaggerated  in  these  words  of  Fhilo,  *The 
Law  designs  that  the  High-priest  should  partake  of  a  natore  superior 
to  that  of  man;  he  approaches  more  nearly  to  that  of  the  Deity;  for 
he  stands  properly  on  the  borders  between  the  two,  in  order  that  men 
may  propitiate  God  by  some  mediator,  and  that  Ood  may  hate  some 
subordinate  minister  by  whom  He  may  offer  and  give  His  mercies  and 
boons  to  mankind.'**' 

From  this  characier  of  the  High-priest  sereral  points  follow  as 
matters  of  course.  One  ffigh-priest  only  was  possible  at  a  time;  because 
the  whole  people  in  its  unity  could  fitly  be  represented  by  one  spiritual 
chief  only.*^  The  sin  of  the  High-priest  caused  or  implied  the  sin  of 
the  nation,  for  which  he  acted  as  delegate  and  mediator;**  and  his 


• 

xhy\  comp.  ver.  10;  and  Philo(Vit 
&Ios.  m.  17,  0pp.  II.  157),  JlftNf^  c^ 

7  £zod.XXyin.41;XXIX.7;XXX. 
30;  XL.  15;  Ler.  VL  13;  Vffl.  12; 
XVI.  32 ;  Num.  XXXV.  25 ;  see  notes 
on  Vin.  6—13. 

•  ff^  inSn,  Lev.  IV.  3,  5,  16; 
VL  15;  XVL  32;  compare  notes  on 
IV.  3—12.  According  to  the  Mishnah 
(Moray,  m.  4),  the  High-priest  was 
anointed  daring  the  time  of  the  first 
Temple  only,  whereas  in  the  period 
of  the  second  Temple  be  was  installed 
merely  by  l>eiDg  clothed  in  his  ponti- 
fleal  vestments,  because  the  holy  an- 
ointing on  had  been  concealed  in  the 
reign  of  king  Josiah;  hence  the  dis- 
tinetion  between  frVDH  fOn   and 

QTuas  ranon  iron;  eomp.  Mishk. 

Maeeoth.  fl.  6;  MegiU.  L  9;  see  also 
CtaMMiff,  De  RepubL  Hebr.  L  IL  c  7. 

•  Vn|n  fl^  Lev.  XXI.  10;  Num. 
XXXV.  25,  28;  Josh. XX.  6;  2  KL  XIL 
II;  XXn.  4,  8;  XXID.  4;  Hagg.L  1, 
12;  Zeeh.  IH  I,  8;  Neh.  VL  1;  Xm. 
28;  etc;  ChaL  KTl  HXO%  8cpt  4 


«t^«tfc  o  ftiyt^t  ^  in  Lev.  IV.  3  ^/m- 
^tvc,  and  so  in  the  Apocrypha,  Philo, 
Josepbas,  and  the  New  Testaihent 

to  t!*hr|  jnS  (2  KL  XXV.  18;  Ezra 
VIL  5;  2  Chr.  XIX.  11;  XXIV.  6,  11; 
XXVI.  20),  or  merely  Xhhn  (2  Chr. 
XXIV.  6),  in  contradistinction  to  ^jH^ 
nrmj  (2  KL  XXIIL  4;  XXV.  IS;  jS. 
LIL  24),  the  priests  of  second  rank  or 
the  common  priests. 

ti  ]Tt3nit  Ei.  XXIX.30;  Lev.XXL21; 
comp.  IV.  5  and  6, 16  and  17;  Num. 
ra.  6  QTOn  priK);  IV.  33;  XXXV.  32, 
comp.  ver.  28;  Josh.  XTV.  1 ;  XVn.  4; 
XDL  51;  XXI.  1;  1  Sam.  L  9;  IL  11; 
9  Ki.  Xn.  8,  10;  Nehem.  Vn.  65;  tee 
2  Sam.  VUL  17;  2  Esdr.  DC.  39,  42; 
and  9o}[f^i0/Uiik0c/fle€cfHigk'frieii 
Pent  X.  6). 

«  ni>r  1^,  Ps.  CVL  16. 

it  De  Monardi.  IL  12. 

t«  The  Talmud  says  ^W  O^JIOO  fN 
CrVu  D^JTD  {Tmim.  Jertti.  Sanhcdr. 
20c;  S^^kra  9h:  eomp.  BMr.  Symb. 
If.  p.  13  note  1). 

i»  Lev.iv.3,«om  rrron  iron-OH 

Oyn  nOVIOS  see  note  ou  IV. 
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expiation  wrooght  at  the  same  time  the  expiation  of  the  commnnlfy.* 
The.  eUction  was  particularly  marked,  and  confined  to  Aaron  and  his 
descendants  through  Eleazar,  the  eldest  of  his  sunriving  sons.  The 
hereditary  succession  was  strictly  reserved  to  his  branch  of  the  family 
and  extended  to  no  other.^  The  High-priest  was  not  even  permitted, 
like  the  common  priest,  to  marry  a  widow,  bnt  none  except  a  Hebrew 
virgin;'  and  though  the  ordinance  is  not  quite  distinct,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  he  was  enjoined  to  observe  monogamy,^  as  was  the  case 


1  Lev.  DC  7  and  notes  on  IX.  5 — 14. 

s  Num.  m.  32 ;  XX.  28;  Deut  X.  6; 
Josh.  XIV.  1;  XVII.  4;  XDL  51;  XXI. 
1 ;  comp.  Judg.  XX.  28 ;  see,  however, 
infra:  Josephus  (Ant  XX.  z.  1)  x>b- 
serves,  no  one  that  is  not  of  the  blood 
of  Aaron,  though  he  were  a  kin^,  can 
ever  obtain  the  High-priesthood.  He 
maintains  (Ap.  1. 7)  that  the  Jews  'liave 
the  names  of  their  High-priests,  from 
father  to  son  set  down  in  their  records 
for  the  period  of  two  thousand  years'* ; 
and  it  is  probably  on  the  authority  of 
some  such  source  that  he  contends 
(Antiq.  1.  c.;  comp.  Vit  1),  that  from 
Aaron  to  his  own  generation,  there 
were  83  High-priests,  of  whom  13  lived 
fk-om  the  days  of  Moset  to  the  building 
of  the  Temple  in  Solomon's  rei^n, 
comprising  a  period  of  612  years 
(whereas  the  Old  Testament  states  the 
interval  at  480  years,  1  Ki.  VI.  1),  18 
from  Solomon  to  the  Babylonian  exile 
under  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  made  the 
High-priest  Jozadak  captive,  or  a 
period  of  466  Vs  years  (in  1  Chr.  V.  29 
—41,  only  22  descendants  of  Aaron  in 
direct  line  are  mentioned  up  to  the  time 
of  Nebuchadnezzar;  see  ii^^  Sect 
rV.  1);  15  (be^ning  with  Jesus,  the 
son  of  Jozadak,  and  oiding  with  Onias 
sumamed  lleneclans)  from  Nebuchad- 
nezzar to  Antiochns  Eupator,  a  period 
of  414  years ;  then  Joeimns  (3  years); 
then  no  High-priest  for  7  years;  then 
successively  Jonathan  the  Asmonean, 
7  years;  his  brother  Simon,  8  years; 
the  son  of  the  latter,  Hyrcanus,  30  yean ; 
Judas,  called  Aristobulus,  who  was 


both  king  and  High-priest,  27  years; 
Hyrcanus,  his  son,  9  years ;  his  brother 
Aristobulus,  31/4  years;  then  again 
Hyrcanus,  24  years;  Antigonus,theson 
of  Aristobulus,  SVi  years;  Aristobulus 
the  grandson  of  Hyrcanus;  after  vrhlch 
time  Herod  appointed  High-priests 
who  were  not  of  the  family  of  the 
Asmoneans,  but  of  less  eminent  birth ; 
his  example  was  followed  by  his  son 
Archelaus  and  the  Romans;  and  there 
were  28  High-priests  from  the  days  of 
Herod  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  Temple  under  Titus  or 
a  period  of  107  years  (from  B.  C  37  to 
A.  C.  70).  But  according  to  the  Tahnud 
(Yom.  9a),  there  were,  during  the 
420  years  of  the  first  Temple  only  18 
High-priests,  but  during  the  420  yean 
of  the  second  Temple  more  than  300,  so 
that,  if  the  longer  time  of  office  of  some, 
as  Simon  the  Just  and  Johanan  is  taken 
into  account,  each  of  the  rest  officiated 
hardly  longer  than  one  year.  Comp., 
however,  Chron.  Paschale,  p.77;  Selden^ 
De  Succ  lib.  U;  see  also  JUIamd^  Ant 
ILiL  1— 6;  \£r«n!«y  in  Smith's  BibL 
Diet  L  809-813. 

t  Jewish  tradition  limited  the  agt 
from  12  to  12^1  yean,  when  the  girl 
was  called  a  ttVh  while  after  that 
time  she  was  a  CVUD  wirgo  pubes^ 
and  soch  the  High-priest  was  not  lo 
mairy  IMiskn.  Yevam.  Vi  4;  Takm. 
Yevsm.  59s).  comp.  PemastL  Adv. 
Neacr.  f  75. 

«  Lev.  XXI.  13-^15;  comp.  1  Tim. 
HL  2;/oM^Ant  IIL  ziL  };  Miio, 
De  Monarch.  0. 8— 11;  JKMii,  Ytram. 
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with  the  EcTpiian  High-priests.^  He  held  his  office  for  life;*  for  it 
was  impossible  that  the  sanctity  once  bestowed  upon  him  bj  God  should 
ever  decrease,  much  less  depart  from  him.  Thus  the  matter  was  also 
nnderstood  by  Jewish  tradition,  according  to  which  ^e  remained  in  his 
holiness"  7  even  after  he  had  resigned  his  functions;  andif  he  sinned  sub- 
sequently, he  had  even  then  to  present  a  bullock  for  a  sin-offering,  whereas 
a  king  who  had  been  dethroned  or  had  abdicated,  had  merely  to  bring 
the  sin-offering  of  a  private  Israelite.*  His  death  marked  an  epoch  in 
the  civil  and  political  life  of  the  nation,*  when  the  involuntary  homi- 
cide who  had  escaped  into  a  city  of  refuge  was  permitted  to  return  to 
his  home;  since  for  a  theocratic  community,  there  could  be  no  more 
important  event  than  a  change  of  its  spiritual  chiefl  Therefore,  Philo 
describes  him  aptly  thus :  '^he  High-priest  is  the  relation  and  nearest  of 
kin  to  the  whole  nation ;  **  he  offers  up  supplications  and  sacrifices  daily 
on  behalf  of  the  whole  nation,  and  prays  for  the  people  as  for  his  own 
brethren,  and  parents,  and  children,  that  every  age  and  every  portion 
of  the  nation,  as  if  it  were  one  body,  may  be  united  into  one  and  the 
same  community  and  union.**  *  * 


VU  4 ;  Selden,  Uxor  £br.  L.  I.  c  8,  pp.  39, 
40.  —  However,  the  pious  High-priest 
Jehoitda  married  two  wives  (2  Chr. 
XXIV.3). 

•  Diod.  Si€,  L  80.  With  respect  to 
the  flamen  Dialls,  the  Roman  law  or- 
dained, Uxorem  si  amisit,  flaminio  de- 
cedit;  malrimooium  flaminisnisi  morte 
dirimijus  non  est(^W/.Lc.).  Later  the 
Jewish  laws  in  this  respect  were  made 
more  rigonroiis  still:  no  High-priest 
was,  for  inttanee,  admitted  who  was 
bom  of  a  servile  or  captive  mother; 
though  birth  In  a  foreign  eountry  was 
not  deemed  a  disqualification  (/m.  Ant. 
XIIL  X.  5;XV.  iU.  1);  similarly  a  Ro- 
man Vestal  was  Ineligible  '^uae  ipsa 
aut  ci^  paler  emandpatus  sit . . .  item 
ci^QS  parentes  alter  ambove  tervitute 
servierunt,  aal  in  negotiis  sordidls  di- 
vertantnr^C^lf.  Nod.  Att  L 12).  PhUo 
(I>e  Monarch.  0. 1 1)  remarks  even  that 
the  Hish-priesI  could  marry  only  *a 
pricslesa,  the  daogfater  of  a  priest** 
{Jii^^mm  il  Itflm),  whereas  common 
priests  might  marry  from  any  tribe, 
becanse  the  le^lalor  *was  not  willing 


entirely  to  disunite  and  separate  the 
whole  nation  from  the  order  of  the 
priesthood";  simflariy  EwalA,  Alterth. 
p.  302  (Die  Jungfran  die  er  zur  Ehe 
n&hme,  soUte  nur  ans  seinen  Stamm« 
verwandten  sein);  see,  in  general, 
Selden,  De  Snce.  in  Pont  IL  c.  3;  De 
Uxor.  Ebr.  Le.  7,  pp.Sli^^.;  Carfxo9^ 
App.  crit  pp.  88,  ^. 
•  Comp.  Joufk.  AnL  ZX.  x.  1. 

1  no  V  ton  mvnpx 

s  Dinw  H'VJni  *«)  vcsa  mro  ins, 

Mithn.  Horay.  IIL2.  Even  with  regard 
to  the  common  priest  the  rale  obtained, 
that  he  never  forfeited  his  priestly 
privileges  entirely  (Miskm.  8ot  IIL  7, 

V^nnorNtHD).  •Nimi.XXXy.28,32. 

iBrmt^  «C  Mc  wi»i«roc  •k  r^  mU 

I>e  SpedaL  Lcgg.  UL  U,  0pp.  D.  321. 
Other  Jewish  authorities  consider  that 
the  High-priest  ought  lo  be  pfiS-eninent 

ninD3i  nodTD -uerQD  ran  nia  (jfot- 
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1 4.  The  relation  between  the  people,  the  priesta,  and  the  High-priesti 
is,  therefore,  this.  The  Israelites  are  a  community  of  priests;  their  cha- 
racter and  their  urn  Tirtoally  coincide  with  the  character  and  aim  of 
the  priests;  but  aa  they  have  renounced  "to  approach  to  God"  (see  supra 
p.  562)  and  thus  helped  or  at  least  consented  to  confer  their  peculiar 
mission  on  one  particular  order,  eyery  one  of  them  individually  must 
be  represented  by  a  priest  But  the  whole  people  and  the  High-priest 
are,  in  their  moral  and  religious  life,  organically  connected,  equiralent 
in  religious  importance  and  identical  in  their  theocratic  dignify.  *  Both 
the  High-priest  and  the  common  priest  are  mediators;  but  the  inter- 
cession of  the  former  is  required  to  render  the  intercession  of  the  other 
complete ;  for  the  Israelite  is  no  isolated  unit,  he  is  an  integral  part  of 
a  chosen  community,  and  his  atonement  as  an  indi?ldual  is  imperfect 
without  his  atonement  as  a  citizen  of  the  theocratic  commonwealth.' 
And  as  an  Israelite  and  a  priest  are  different  only  in  their  degrees  of 
hoUnesSy  and  not  absolutely  in  the  absence  or  presence  of  this  attribute,  so 
the  priest  and  the  High-priest  are  distinguished  only  by  the  degrees  in 
which  they  are  seterally  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  God.  People,  priests, 
and  High-priest  were  meant  to  be  allied  by  a  common  bond  of  spiritual 
aspiration,  like  the  members  of  one  body,  each  performing  its  separate 
functions,  but  each  sustained  by,  and  sustaining,  the  rest'  Tet  the 
theocratic  status  of  the  three  component  divisions  was  distinctly  marked. 
The  people  was  limited  to  the  Court;  the  priests  w^  admitted  to  the 
Holy  also,  while  the  High-priest  alone  was  allowed  to  enter  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  and  to  minister  before  the  Ark  of  the  CoTonant  and  the  mercy* 
seat  adorned  with  the  Cherubim  which  typified  the  Divine  presence.^ 
8o  the  priest  approached  nearer  to  God  than  the  Israelite,  and  the 
High-priest  nearer  than  either;  by  this  gradation  their  sacerdotal  cha- 
racter is  pointedly  conveyed. 

1 5.  While,  therefore,  the  High-priest  shared  both  many  rights 
and  duties  with  the  common  priests,  he  was,  in  either  respect,  distin- 


<  Comp.  £bm  Ezra  on  Levit  IV.  14 

(Wnan-^a  ixso  Vipr  ^nironnim), 

and  Siphra  iM,  t^lDSO  rrVD  nn). 

>  Yet  it  is  probably  not  quite  acco- 
rale  to  contend,  *As  the  whole  Mcri* 
ficial  tenrice,  so  the  priesthood  ibnned 
a  complete  unity;  even  when  the  aub- 
ordinate  prietta  ofBeiated  at  the  altar, 
they  did  imt  aet  as  individuals  merely, 
bat  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested 
in  the  whole  order  of  prieslhood,  whose 


proper  representative  was  the  High- 
priest;  they  acted,  therefore,  in  reality, 
as  sabAitutes  of  the  High-priest**  (so 
6ki€r  in  Hen.  VL  203):  as  a  rule,  the 
common  priests  represented  the  Indi- 
vidual Israelites,  the  High-priest  the 
nation. 

t  How  far  this  oldeet  vras  attained 
by  the  institutions  of  the  Pentateuch, 
will  be  pointed  out  below,  sect  VL 

«  Lev.  ZVL  13— U. 
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guished  from  them  by  various  special  enactments.*  Though  he  waS| 
of  course,  permitted  to  perform  the  ordinary  sacrifices,  he  was  probably 
not  meant  to  do  so,  except  on  the  sabbaths,  the  days  of  the  new-moon, 
and  the  great  festivals ;  *  he  certainly  did  not  offer  the  regular  daily 
holocausts;'  although  this  would  seem  peculiarly  appropriate  for  him  as 
the  appointed  chief  of  the  theocracy.*  It  was  he  especially  who  con- 
sulted the  Urim  and  Thummim  which  he  wore  on  his  breasi  He  was 
the  guardian  of  the  Temple  treasury  and  exercised  the  supervision  over 
the  entire  public  worship.*  He  sacrificed  the  sin-offerings  for  himself 
and  the  community  of  IsraeL '  *  But  his  most  solemn  function  was  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement^  when  he,  and  none  else,  was  allowed  to  enter 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  to  perform  those  imposing  rites,  by  which  the 
expiation  of  the  people  was  to  be  wrought  At  ihe  division  of  the  land 
of  Canaan,  he  together  with  the  chiefi9  of  the  tribes  is  said  to  have 
directed  the  arrangements. '  *  He  no  doubt  occupied  a  prominent  position, 
if  j^e  did  not  preside,  in  the  high  tribunals  mainly  composed  of  priests.  ^ ' 
It  needs,  therefore,  hardly  be  observed  that  the  High-priests  were 
held  in  supreme  respect  and  reverence.  They  occasionally  married 
princesses,**  and  their  daughters  were  demanded  in  marriage  by  the 
most  influential  in  the  land.  *  *  The  High-priest  was  forbidden  to  approach 
the  dead  body  even  of  his  father  and  his  mother;  he  was  required  to 
remain  in  constant  and  the  most  perfect  purity;  for,  observes  the  Law, 
*he  shall  not  go  out  of  the  Sanctuary,  nor  profkne  the  Sanctuary  of 
his  God;  for  the  crown  of  the  anoint  ingoil  of  his  Ood  is  upon  hinu*** 
Nor  was  he,  in  times  of  mourning,  to  go  with  dishevelled  hair  or  rend 
his  garments,  in  compliance  with  the  ordinary  custom;  he  should,  on 


i  Comp.  ^i^NoetAttX.15  (eaeri- 
moDiM  impoftilae  flamini  DUdi  miilla«, 
item  castas  mnlliplices);  thai  chapter 
of  Gellius  contains  many  highly  in* 
teresting  pandlds,  L  LDialis  eotidie 
festatos  est ;  sine  apice  sub  divo  esse  li- 
citum  noo  est;  farioam  fermento  imbo- 
tarn  adtingera  ei  fas  noo  est;  super  fla- 
mioem  Dialcmineonvivio  nisi  rea  sacri- 
flcnlos  haadqqjsqaam  alius  aeeumbit 

•  This  ssemi,  at  least,  to  have  been 
the  practice  in  the  period  after  the 
eiile  lJ0S€pL  BdL  Jnd.  V.  v.  7). 

t  See  notes  on  VL 12—16,  the  quo- 
tation from  Philo. 

•  Coup.  Mitkm.  TamidVlL3;  Hebr. 
VH  27.  •  2  Ki.  XXO.  4;  2  Chr. 
ZZZL10;21faee.lIL9. 


t«  Lev.  IV.  4—21. 

11  Mum.  XXXIV.  17;  Josh.  ZIV.  1; 
XyU.4;XUL51;XUl. 

ts  Deut.  XVIL  a— 13;  comp.  Num. 
XV.  33;  XXVn.  2;  see  p.  570;  comp. 
also  sM/ra  sect  V.  PhUo  (De  Special 
Legf .  m.  23)  observes  that  the  High- 
priest  **pi«sidcs  over  and  dispenses 
Justice  to  all  who  dispute  in  accordance 
with  the  laws'*  (#y»fwptrfM»  /lir  «4 
4Utum  «olie  dftft^ff€9S€$  amk  cove 
^^levf).  It  is  not  stated  whether  or  in 
what  manner  his  leveanes  differed  from 
those  of  eomaoa  priests. 

is  2KLZL2;2Chr.ZXILll. 

u  1  Mace  XVL  12;comp.,  however, 
SectV.O. 

tt  Lev«  ZZL  VU  W 
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all  occasions,  presenre  tranquilliiy  of  mind  and  comeliness  of  oniward 
appearance ;  he  was  io  rise  aboTO  the  disturbing  influences  of  human  joys 
and  homan  sorrows. '  His  yestments  were,  like  those  of  the  common 
priests,  to  be  made  "for  glory  and  distinction**;'  bnt  they  were  marked 
both  by  pre-eminent  splendour  and  symbolical  significance.  They  tended 
to  indicate  the  nature,  the  holiness,  and  the  exalted  importance  of  his 
office;  so  especially  the  ephod,  on  the  two  shoulders  of  which  he  was 
to  wear,  engrayen  on  two  onyx-stones,  the  names  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  *%>r  a  memorial**  before  the  Lord;*  the  breast-plate  (f^)  with 
its  twelye  precious  stones,  each  of  which  was  te  bear  the  name  of  one  of 
the  twelt  e  tribes  of  Israel  —  '^d  Aaron  shall  bear  the  names  of  the  child- 
ren of  Israel  on  the  breast-plate  of  decision  upon  his  heart,  when  he  goes 
into  the  holy  place,  for  a  memorial  before  the  Lord  continually";^  the 
Urim  and  Thummim,  the  oracle  of  Ood,  which  "shall  be  on  Aaron's  heart 
when  he  goes  in  before  the  Lord,  and  Aaron  shall  bear  the  decision 
of  the  children  of  Israel  upon  his  heart  before  the  Lord  continually*';* 
the  golden  bells  on  the  hem  of  the  robe,  which  "shall  be  upon  Aaron 
to  minister'*,  and  the  sound  of  which,  when  heard  on  Aaron's  appearance 
before  the  Lord,  shall  remind  the  Israelites  of  the  awe  and  sanctify  of 
the  moment;*  and  so  also  the  golden  plate  (f^  on  the  mitre  bearing 
the  solemn  words,  HdUness  io  the  Lard^  and  always  preseryed  on  Aaron's 
forehead  "that  he  may  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  Israelites*  sacred  gifts,*' 
and.  render  them  acceptable 'before  the  Lord.^  The  ffigfat-priest*s 
yestments,  therefore,  bgeniously  and  strikingly  conyeyed  that  he  was 
the  sole  mediator  between  Ood  and  the  entire  nation,  that  he  was  de- 
signed constantly  to  remind  the  holy  people  of  its  mission  and  its  obli* 
gations;  and  that  he  assisted  them,  in  these  noble  ainu^  by  effecting 
their  expiation  and  securing  their  forgiyeness  by  God.*  But  on  the 


1  Lev.  XXI.  10;  eomp.  X.  6;  Ezek. 
XUV.  20;  ifi«A».Saiihedr.n.  1  (where 
minute  reguUtioos  are  given);  Horsy, 
m.  5;  TahfL  8anhedr.  19;  see  Comm. 
on  X.  1—7;  eomp.,  howevei;  Matth. 
XXVL65;  1  Msec  XL  71 ; /m.  BdL 
Jud.  IL  XV.  4 ;  see  dM*a. 

« n^yy^nmS,  Ezod.  xxvulj. 

*  Ezod.  XXVnL  12. 

«  Exod.  XXVDL  21, 20. 

*  Exod.  XXVnL  SO. 

*  Exod.  XXVUL  35. 

Y  Exod.  XXVm.  37,  38.  It  it  arti- 
ficial  to  derive  from  the  tenn  ^V  in 
connection  with  the  uurative  eoneem* 


ing  the  blooming  rod  of  Aaron  (Num. 
XVUL  17—24)  the  idea  that  the  prietta 
are  the  ^looBdng**  or  "flowering"  per- 
sona {JBakr,  8ymb.IL  21);  for  although 
bloaaom  and  flower  are  emblems  of 
life,  and  true  life  manifetta  itself  in 
hoUnen,  it  ia  a  foreed  eonelnaion  to 
declare  blooming  and  bolinea  ayn- 
onymoua*^ 

*  See  in  general  Comm.  on  Exod. 
pp.  (22—549:  The  High-priest,  of 
course,  was  dad  in  his  sacred  gar^ 
ments  only  while  performing  hia  ponti- 
fical duties ;  ordinarily,  and  even  wlien 
prcaidingat  the  supreme  eourts,  he  was 
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Day  of  Atonement^  when  he  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies,  he  was  com- 
manded to  wear  garments  of  plain  white  Unen  (IS);  *  he  could  not 
appropriately,  when  craTlng  remission  of  his  own  sins  and  acting  as 
the  intercessor  of  a  sinful  and  penitent  people,  appear  before  Ood 
arrayed  in  splendid  attire  made  ''for  glory  and  distinction**;  feelings  of 
hamOity  and  contrition  behored  him  when  approaching  the  presence 
of  the  omnipotent  Judge ;  and  they  were  best  Rifled  by  a  simple  vest- 
ure of  spefless  white. 

16.  The  Lkvites,'*  in  relation  to  the  priesthood,  comprised  all  the 
descendants  of  Levi,  except  those  of  Aaron  * ' — the  progeny  of  Qershon 
andMerari,  of  Ishar  andUzziel,  and  of  Moses  J'  They  had  no  immediate 
connection  with  the  internal  and  important  part  of  the  public  service. 
Their  task  was  not  spiritual,  but  menial  and  mechanicaL  They  were 
the  ministers  and  attendants  of  the  priests,  for  whom  they  executed 
all  physical  and  subordinate  work.  For  they  were  not  properly 
elected  by  God,  like  the  priests,  but  merely  teparaied  from  among  the 
Israelites,  or  set  apart  for  certain  services, ''  because  they  had,  on 
some  prominent  occasions,  evinced  an  ardent  seal  for  Ood's  cause,  even 
conquering  and  suppressing  their  natural  instincts  and  human  sym- 
pathies.*^ They  were,  in  fact,  mere  substitutes  for  as  many  Israelites, 


dressed  in  other  clothes  (Jatepk.  BelL 
Jad.  V.  v.  7);  thus  he  was  not  recog- 
nized by  Paul  in  the  sanhedrim  (Acts 
XXlll.  5);  and,  on  some  occasions,  he 
is  stated  to  have  rent  liis  garments 
(Matth.  XXVI.  65;  1  Mace.  XL  71). 

•  Namely  *U  nJTD,  "Q  ^0J3D, 
n3  D13H,  and  nS  mUSD  (Ler.  XVL 
4),  eompreheDsively  called  'lidy  gar> 
ments**  (th^  n)^).  JewUh  IradiUon 
designated  them  p7  ni3,  in  contra- 
distinction to  3r9  n^  liis  usual  vest- 
ments. It  is  remarkable  that  Josephos 
(L  c),  on  the  contrary,  observes  thai 
the  High-idesl  wore  his  eoloored  gar^ 
mcnis  only  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment; wbmas  in  another  passage,  he 
declaies  that  be  wore  them  both  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement  and  on  the  three 
great  kaUrth  (Ant  XVm.  iv.  3)— an 
additional  instance  of  the  disasreement 
between  tlie  statements,  of  tliatautlior 
and  those  of  Scriptore  with  respect  to 
the  piicstliood  and  public  worship.  In 
Jffirte.  Tom.  HL  7,  dooble  garments 


of  linen  are  mentioned,  which  is  a  later 
development  of  the  precept  of  thePen- 
tateaeh.— PUto  (Lesg.  XIL  7,  p.  956A) 
considered  mkUe  as  the  most  appro* 
priate  colour  in  connection  with  tlie 
worship  of  the  gods  (x^mftmta  ii  Uuaa 
jreX/ron^  or  ^aeic  sT^  mtU  aXU0$  mU 
h  vfgi;  and  with  respect  to  the  flamen 
Dialis,  Vano  quoted  by  Gellins  (Noct 
Att  X.  IS)  observes,  b  solns  album 
habet  galorum,  Tel  quod  maximus  est, 
vd  quod  Jovi  Immolata  liostia  alba 
fieri  opofteat  (comp.  ngw^  pp.  ICl, 
102). 

It  %i^  ije,  D«)^  (Exod.  VL  16,  25; 
etc  etc.);  8ept  JnOwm;  eomp.  MA 
Symp.  IV.  vi.  2.  ti  Num.  10. 9. 

t^SeejigNii  p.  663. 

ti  Num.  VOL  14,  Cn^fTTlN  vfrOStl 

W«n  «  Tif»;  XVL  9,  vi^  ^nan 
hniKntrxfovixmbHytn. 

t«  Dent  XXXm.  8.  9;  Exod.  XXXIL 
27—29.  Hie  ClHDnist,  s:nided  by  hU 
weU-known    princ^les,    suethsL   ^ 


-L-^..i      ■  iiiM^iiaf* 
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according  to  a  peculiar  theory  of  the  Pentateuch.  Per  its  doctrine  is 
this.  AH  the  firstborn  males,  both  of  men  and  beasts,  belong  to  Godj* 
for  when  the  firstborn  were  smitten  by  Him  in  Egypt,  He  sayed  those 
of  the  Hebrews;'  but  instead  of  every  firstborn  male  Israelite,  He 
ordered  a  Leyite  to  be  substituted  and  dedicated  for  His  serrice ;  and  the 
firstborn  Hebrews  that  were  at  thattime  in  excess  oftheLeyites,  and  those 
bom  in  future  generations,  were  to  be  redeemed  by  five  shekels  each, 
to  be  giyen  to  the  priests;'  whOe  the  firstborn  male  animals,  whether 
of  the  clean  or  unclean  species,  were  the  objects  of  special  enactments.^ 
Therefore,  the  Leyites  were  indeed  also  '1[>rought  near^,'  yet  not  only  to 
Gtod,*  but  to,  the  priests  as  well  whom  they  urved,'*  to  whom  they 
were  jamed^  or  given '  as  a  present.  ^*  They  were  forbidden  to  approach 
the  holy  implements,  especially  the  altar;  if  they  did  so,  they  were 


terms;  for  io  reference  to  the  former 
he  says  fVlN  h?i  (1  Chr.  XXIIL  13; 
corop.  supra  p.  561),  and  in  reference 
to  the  latter,  ni.T  inS  D3  (1  Chr. 
XV.  2) ;  both  priests  and  Levites  bless 
the  people  (2  Chr.  XXX.  27;  comp. 
vers.  15,  21,  22);  nay  he  goes  occa- 
sionally so  far  as  to  place  the  Levites, 
in  dignity  and  piety,  above  the  priests 
(2  C^r.  XXIX.  34;  XXXVI.  14),  which 
implies  a  total  perversion  of  the  laws 
of  the  Pentateuch;  for  even  Ezekiel 
(XUV.  10 — 14)  represents  the  toilsome 
lowness  of  Levitieal  duties  as  a 
punishment  for  constant  idolatry. 

t  Exod.  Xm.  2,  12;  XXXIV.  19,  20. 

s  Kom.!n.l2,13;Vin.ie,17;Exod. 
xm.  14, 15.  This  view  is  supposed  to 
have  originated  in  the  circumstance 
that  Moses  aboUthed,  or  was  believed 
to  have  abolished,  the  sacrifices  of 
children  to  which  the  Hebrews  were 
attached  as  a  result  of  their  Sabaean 
idolatry  (comp.  VaAe^  TheoL  dct  A.  T. 
I  p.  198). 

3  Norn.  m.  40— 61.  We  here  refrain 
from  discussing  the  errors  and  improt>- 
abilitief  of  the  account  in  Numbers, 
which  states  22,000  as  the  sum  of  the 
firstborn  males  (ver.  39),  whereas  the 
single  itenss  added  together  would 
yield  the  aggregate  of  22,300  (viz, 
7«5004-8.6004-6,200,  vert.  22, 28,34); 


and  according  to  wliich  one  child  in 
about  50  only  would  be  a  firstborn 
boy,  which  is  against  all  experience. 
We  shall  return  to  the  subject  in  the 
volume  on  Numbers. 

4  Exod.  xm.  13;  XXXIV.  20.  Num. 
XVnt  15, 17;  Deut  XV.  19—22;  see 
di/raSectin.  9— 11. 

8  rh  noomN  a^jjn,  Num.  ra.  6; 

comp.  XVm.  2. 

•  Comp.  Num.  XVI.  9,  10. 

1  NuuL  ra.  6—9;  Vni.  26;  XVIII.  2. 

•  T^  xh^  Num.  xvni  2.  4. 

•  D*Jin|,  Num.  in.  9;  Vra.  16,  19. 
!•  njra^  Num.  XVin.  e.  The  priests 

are  called  ^^  'JSO  D^D^Jf  n  (Exek.XL 
46);  and  the  ofSce  of  tide  Levites  if 
described  to  be  'io  wait  on  the  sons 
of  Aaron  for  the  service  of  the  house 
of  Jehovah,  In  the  courts,  and  the 
chambert,  and  the  purifying  of  all 
sacred  Ihioffs"  (1  Chr.  XXI1I.  28, 
pHN  ^X3  *1^  CnOJ^D).  Artificial  is 
Ohler^s  Tiew  of  the  position  of  the 
Levites  (teHerz.  Vm.  349);  be  calU 
them  firtt  the  ••living  saerifiee'*  by 
which  the  Israelites  mskt  payment  \o 
God  for  the  existence  which  ^ey  owe 
to  Him,  and  then  the  *^atonement  tor 
the  Hebrews**,  who,  on  account  of  their 
sinfolness,  were  unfit  to  come  near  God 
through  their  firstborn:  this  outsteps 
the  concessions  of  the  Pentateuch. 
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menaced  with  the  ponislimeiit  of  deaths  together  with  the  priests  who 
permitted  the  desecratioii.  ^  ^  They  were,  like  the  common  Hebrews, 
restricted  to  the  Coort,  which,  howerer,  uncircnmcised  non-Israelites 
were  forbidden  to  enter.  >>  It  was  their  office  *to  keep  the  charge  of 
the  Sanctuary**,  that  is.  Ho  do  the  service  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting''. ' ' 
Therefore,  when  dnring  the  joomeys  of  the  Israelites,  the  camp  was 
about  to  be  removed,  the  pnesu  carefully  enveloped  all  the  holy  uten- 
sils,*^ and  then  only  the  Kohathites  were  permitted  to  approach,  and 
to  receive,  for  transportation,  the  vessels  assigned  to  them  individually; 
for  they  were  sure  to  die,  nay  their  whole  race  was  certain  to  be  extirp- 
ated, if  they  ventured  to  go  into  the  Sanctuary  *but  a  moment"  to  see 
it  **  But  just  as  the  Levites  were 'strangers**  in  relation  to  the  priests,  so 
were  the  other  Israelites  strangers  in  relation  to  the  Levites ;  any  common 
Hebrew  who  attempted  to  perform  even  the  manual  services  appropriated 
io  the  Levites  forfeited  his  life;  and  the  Law  warned  the  people  that 
there  be  no  plague  among  the  children  of  Israel,  when  the  children  of 
Israel  come  near  the  Sanctuary.****  The  Israelites  were  effectually  and 
totally  to  be  kept  away  from  the  ministrations  of  the  Sanctuary;  they 
were,  therefore,  replaced  by  the  Levites  who,  in  tUs  respect^  formed  the 
connecting  link  between  the  people  and  the  priestSi  in  a  similar  manner 
as  the  priests  stood  between  the  people  and  Ood. 

17.  The  work  of  the  Levites,  in  detail,  was  as  follows.  They  had 
to  take  care  of  the  Tabernacle  and  its  vessels.*^  They  were  stationed 
round  it  during  the  encampments.**  They  took  it  down,  when  the  Jour- 
ney was  to  be  continued,  and  they  set  it  up  when  the  camp  was  to  be 
pitched.**  They  carried  it  with  its  implements  during  the  wanderingtt 
as  has  Just  been  stated;**  and  in  proportion  tothefar  degree  of  relation- 
ship  to  the  sacerdotal  ikmOy  of  Aaron,  tb^  were  entrusted  with  otjecti 
of  greater  or  inferior  holineis.**   Thy  had,  of  course,  to  assist  In  the 

11  NunLXVIIL3,5;XVIL5;eomp.         t?  Hub.  UL  8, 2&— 99. 
Eiek.  XLIV.  13,  14.  ti  And  later,  they  lodged  round  the 

IS  Comp.  Ezek.  XLIV.  7—9.  Temple,  1  Chr.  OL  27. 

t«  mr  pro  mayrw  nay^,  or      t*  Num.  l  so,  si.  S3. 

Iim  Vdn,  Num.XVL9;XVm.3,4,6;  tf  Comp.  Dent  ZXXL  2S;1  Sam.  YL 

Vm.  19,  22;  or  more  clearly  still  nvjr  IS;  1  Chr.XY.2,27;XXIIL2e;  2Chr. 

mrr  rra  tXXSjh  rOfi^On,  l Chr.XXm  v.  4;  comp.,  however,  Dcut  XXZL  9; 

24;  eomp.  vert.  28, 32;  see  also  Eiod.  Josh.  DL  3,  8,  8,  13,  14,  IS,  17;  IV. 

XXXVnL  21;  Kum.  IV.  3,  30;  Vm.  9,  10,  16,  18;  VL  6,  12;  Vm.  33; 

24_26.                14  Num.  IV.  S— 14.  1  KI.  D.  28;  VUL  3;  where  either  the 

**  ViS^f  Tert.  IS— 20;  eomp.  L  49—  prietU"  or  nhe  prieeU  the  Levilet**  are 

SI ;  X.  17,  21.  sUted  to  have  canied  the  Arfc;  see 

f  Num.  vm.  19;  LSI,  S3;  m.  10,  ci^  Sect  IV.  1. 

88;  XVn.  27,  28;  XVm.  22;  comp.  siComp.NnBB.IV.4— 33^<M^<iaiSab&su^^ 
2  Chr.  ZXVL  16—21. 
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offering  of  the  sacrifices  on  week-days,  sabbaths,  and  festirals,'  espe- 
cially in  receiring  the  blood  of  the  yictims  in  the  appointed  yessels  and 
presenting  it  to  the  priests  for  sprinkling.'  The  charge  with  which 
they  were  entmsted  over  the  utensils  and  implements  of  the  Sanctoary, 
incladed  the  duty  of  keeping  them  properly  cleaned.  They  had  to  prepare 
the  holy  ointment,  the  oblations  made  in  pans'  or  soaked  in  oil,  the 
shew-bread,  and  the  other  nnleayened  cakes.  ^  At  the  Temple,  they 
were  the  keepers  of  the  entrances,  courts,  chambers,  and  porticoes, 
round  which  they  resided ;  they  were  the  porters  at  its  gates,  which  they 
had  to  open  and  to  close.*  In  later  times,  they  were,  together  with  the 
priests,  the  guardians  of  the  treasures  of  the  Temple,*  with  an  inspector 
(TO^),  a  yice-overseer  (rum^  and  subordinate  officers  (D^TpD);  ^ 
they  were  charged  with  the  care  of  the  stores  of  flour,  oil,  wine,  frank- 
incense, and  spices  kept  in  the  chambers,  and  with  the  control  oyer  the 
measures  and  weights.  They  had  to  collect  the  contributions  Tolunteered 
by  the  Israelites  for  the  necessary  repairs,*  and  to  superintend  the 
progress  of  the  works.*  They  had  to  attend  the  morning  and  evening 
serrices,  and  to  adorn  them  by  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  while  the 
priests  generally  sounded  the  trumpets.^*  According  to  the  Chronist, 
they  were,  from  the  time  of  David,  chosen  for  civil  and  municipal 
officers,**  for  attendants  of  the  kings,*'  and,  in  common  with  the 
priests,  forjudges  (CH3S)V),  perhaps  of  the  inferior  courts,*'  and  for 
teachers  of  the  people ;  *  *  and  later  still  they  had  to  enforce  the  sanct* 
ity  of  the  sabbath.*' 

18.  When  thus  their  authorify  increased,  they  were  considered 
too  holy  for  many  of  the  inferior  services  of  the  Sanctuary ;  and  henoe 
they  were  assisted  by  subordinates  (d^JYU^*'  exactly  as  they  them- 


«  Comp.  2  Chr.  XXIX.  34 ;  XXX. 
17;  XXXV.  11.        s  2  Cbr.  XXX.  16. 

3  DY13nn  tWyO,  see  note  on  VL 
|2— 16. 

4  Comp.  1  Chr.  IX.  32;  XXIIL  29. 

•  Comp.  1  Chr.  IX.  23^25,  27; 
Pkilo^  De  Prmem.  e.  6.  Aceordiog  to 
MisAm.  Midd.  L  1,  they  had,  at  the 
•eeood  Temple,  to  keep  vigil  at  21 
plaeet. 

•  Neh.XnL13;lChr.IX.26;XXJIL 
28;  XXVL  2(^26;  comp.  Josfpk 
Ant  Vn.  xiv.  7. 

T  2Chr.XXXL12-15. 

•  2  Chr.  XXIV.  12. 

•  2Chr.XXXIV.  12,  13. 

«M  Chr.  DL  29;  XV.  16—24;  XVL 


4—8;  XXIIL  6;  XXV.  1—4;  2  Chr.  V. 
12,  13;  vn.  6;  VIII.  14,  15;  Ezra  ID. 
10;  Neh.  XIL  27;  see  iu/n'a  p.  568. 

11  DnOW,  1  Chr.  XXIU.  4 ;  XXVL 
29;  2Chr.XIX.ll. 

"  1  Chr.  XXVL  30,  iVm  n-p)6. 

**  1  Chr.  XXIIL  4;  XXVI.  29;  2  Chr. 
XIX.]1;XXX1V.  13. 

t4  2  Chr.  XVU.  7—^;  see  in  general 
1  Chr.  DL  14—32;  XXIIL  4—32  ;XXVL 
12—30;  see  also  l>e  Weiie^  ArchaoftL 
f  227  note  e.  is  Neh.  XUL  22. 

t«  Sept.  Naa$P9lfi  (Ezr.  IL  70 ;  VIL  7, 
24,  73;  VHL  20;  Neh.  IIL  26;  VO.  46; 
X.  29),  Aa&tH^  (Neh.  DL  31)«  or 
Na&twm-  (Ezr.  IL  43,  58;  Neb.  XL 
21),  also  4«^^/fo#  (1  Chr.  OL  2)  or 
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selves  had  before  been  associated  (D^^VIJ)  with  the  priests.*^  These 
nethinim  lived  partly  in  Jemsalem, '  *  and  partly  in  the  Levitical  and  other 
towns;  ''they  were  probably  captires  of  war  made  proselytes, '<^ as  the 
Book  of  Joshna  exemplifies  with  regard  to  the  Gibeonites;*^  they  were 
supposed  to  hare  been  given  np  to  the  Sanctuary  by  Dayid,  SolomoUi 
and  other  kings;''  and  seem  to  have  been  held  in  great  contempt'' 

19.  In  the  Pentateuch,  the  Levites  are  merely  subdivided  into 
their  principal  houses  (3N  n^^)  and  families  (nret^);  each  of  the 
former  was  'presided  orer  by  a  chief  (t^Sw^) ;  and  the  degree  of  their 
consanguinity  with  the  holy  family  of  Aaron  decided  their  position 
and  functions.  But  the  Chronist'^  attributes  to  David  a  division  of 
the  Levites,  whose  number  he  states  at  38,000  men  above  30  years, 
into  four  classes.  1.  The  servants  of  the  priests  or  the  proper  Levites^** 
24,000  innumber;'«  2.  Judges  and  eitnl  officers,^'*  6,000;  3.  Porters,*^ 
4,000;  and  4.  Singers  and  Musidans,^^  4,000. '<^  —  This  statement  of 


U^oSovloi  (1  Esdr.  V.  29.  36;  VIH.  5, 
22,  49;  Jos.  Ant  XL  t.  1.  In  1  Esdr. 
L  3  the  Levites  themselves  are  called 

"  1  Chr.  IX.  2;  Ezr.  H.  43;  VU.  7; 
Nch.  VIL  46. 

«  Neh.in.26.  31;  Xr.  21. 

"  Ezr.  n.  70;  Nch.  VII.  73 ;  XL  21. 

w  Neh.X.29.    »«  Josh.  IX.  2 1,23, 27.* 

«»  Ezr.  Vin.  20;  comp.  II.  43—58; 
Neh.  VII.  60 ;  XI.  3. 

*»  Mishn.  Vevaro.  n.  4;  Horay.  L  4; 
m.  8;  Sot  IV.  1;  Kiddush.  IIL  12;  FV. 
1 ;  Talmud,  Yevam.  20b:  where  they 
are  placed  into  the  same  category  with 
the  DHTDD  to  whom  they  were  even 
inferior,  since  the  latter  were  at  least 
of  Jewish  descent    They  correspond 
therefore  hardly  with  the  Roman  popae 
and  viethnarii,  whose  position  may  be 
more  properly  compared  with  that  of 
the  Levites.  — Thns  rich  Mohammedans 
present  slaves  to  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca 
or  the  holy  grave  at  Bledina  for  the 
ditchar^  of  menial  dnties;  and  such 
persons   can    thenceforth   never  be 
employed    for    any    other    purpose 
(see  Emald,  Altertbikmer,  p.  300).   On 
the  character  of  the  Greek  ft^dbyl— 
as  the  Hetis  of  the  gods",  to  whose 
senrice  they  were  dedicated  by  gift  or 


purchase,  and  to  whom  alone  they 
were  then  subjected  as  free  clients,  see 
Bdek  s^ndButtmann  in  /T^rrtHierodulen 
pp.  48 — 64 ;  and  on  the  ministers  of 
priests  in  general  Hermann^  Gottes- 
dienstl.  Alterth.  |  36. 
M  1  Chr.  XXni.  4—32 ;  XXVI.  1 2— 30. 

M  ni.T  no  V)at6crhy  d?J^,  called 

by  Josephus  (Ant  VII.  ziv.  7)|jr«^ili|- 
Toi  r^c  oatodb#iicK  tov  tooi^. 

>•  Whereas  Josephus  (1.  c.)  fixes  them 
at  23,000,  while  he  puts  the  total  at 
38,050.  ST   wmfW 

>s  W^yJW  0v^m^  or  mflJifL 
M«0^^ilD|  It^rsinu  or  tJurydJat 
so  Comp.  also  Ezra  U.  40—42,  70; 
VIL  24;  1  Chr.  XXV.  1—31;  2  Chr. 
XXni.2— 8.  Neh.  Vn.  43—45.  Accord- 
ing to  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (U.  cc)  no 
more  than  341  or  360  Levites  retoroed 
altogether  (rom  Babylon  with  Zermh- 
baM;  nor  did  the  Levites  show  greater 
readiness  to  follow  JTsrsr  into  Palestine 
(Ezra  VUL  15;  comp.,  however,  Neh. 
XI.  lfr-24;  XIL  27—29),  whetefutv 
the  Talmnd  (Yevam.  26«)  aseerts  that 
Ezra  deprived  them  of  the  tithes  which 
he  granted  to  the  priests,  and  Idl  it  to 
the  latter  to  provide  for  the  Levites(sce. 
however,  ^ra  Sod.  UL  6-^). 
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the  Chrpnist  mnst  be  estimated  and  judged,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
diyision  of  the  priests  mentioned  by  the  sAne  writer,  namely,  as  a 
much  later  arrangement  unwarrantably  ascribed  by  him  to  David.  * 

20.  This  being  the  character  and  the  ofBce  of  the  LoTites,  they 
were,  indeed,  amply  provided  for,  so  as  to  be  able  to  pursue  their  pe- 
culiar occupations  without  interruption  or  harassing  care;  for  though 
they  did  not  obtain  the  territorial  possessions'  to  which  they  were 
properly  entitled,'  since  their  portion  and  their  inheritance  were  God 
or  "the  offerings  of  the  Lord  Ood  of  Israel"/  they  received,  according 
to  the  most  favourable  ordinances,  in  return  for  their  services  at  the 
Sanctuary,  the  tenth  part  of  all  produce  of  the  soil  and  of  the  annual 
increase  of  cattle;  of  the  former,  however,  they  had  to  give  the  tenth 
part  to  the  priests.'  They  were  naturally  exempt  from  military  service 
and  all  taxes,*  and  yet  probably  received  a  share  of  the  booty  of  war.  ^ 
For  their  abpdes  were  assigned  to  them  35  cities, '  whether  partially  or 
exclusively,'  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan,  within  the  territories  of  aU 
tribes,  except  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Simeon,  which  were  reserved  for 
the  habitations  of  the  priests  (see  supra)  \  and  to  each  town  was  at- 
tached landed  property  to  the  extent  of  a  thousand  cubits  round  the 
wall,  or  two  thousand  from  one  extreme  point  to  the  other,  to  serve  as 


1  Comp.  2>«  Wette,  Archlol.  (  240 
Cihit  division  can  with  safety  only  be 
•opposed  in  the  period  titer  the  exile**) ; 
Etpoid,  Gesebichte,  III.  57;  whereas 
Ohler  (In  Herz.  Vni.  356)  stUl  pro- 
fesses conlldence  in  it,  and  compla- 
cently aslis  "Where  in  the  subsequent 
ages  can  the  time  be  found  in  which 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Leritical 
regnlationt  b  rationally  to  be  Sup- 
posed r  alter  which  he  proceeds,  with 
great  simplicity,  to  construct  a  history 
of  the  Levites  mainly  from  the  Books 
of  Chronicles— a  process  which  seems 
to  be  an  anachronism  at  the  present 
state  of  cfftidsoL— This  division  was 
modified  by  Agrippa  11  (Jos.  Ant  XX. 
viiL  6),  according  to  Josephns  ( AnL  Vn. 
ziv.  7),  who  divided  the  Levites  also, 
like  the  priests,  into  24  courses 
(juk-^mJ)  or  sections  O*/^)*  each 
serving,  by  lot,  for  one  week  (comp. 
1  Chr.  DL  25) ;  see  also  Zf>A(roor.  0pp. 
L  694— 700. 

s  NunLXVm.  20,  23,  24;XXVL62; 


Deut  X.  9;    XD.  12;  XIV.  27,  29; 

xvm.  1. 

«  Num.  XXXV.  2,  n^PDO  D^  llTm 

DntriH. 

«  Num.  xvm.  20;  Deut  X.  9;  XVm. 
2;  Josh.  Xin.  14,  33;  XIV.  3;  XVm. 
7;  Esek.  XUV.  28;  Sir.  XLV.  27; 
comp.  also  Ps.  XVI.  5;  Lsm.  III.  24. 

•  Num.XVni.21— 32;comp./ofi3iil. 
Ant.  IV  iv.  3;  Neh.  X.  36—40;  XIL 
44;  Xm.  12;  2  Chr.  XXXI.  4— 8 ;  see, 
however,  hflra.  Sect  m.  6—8. 

•  Comp.  Ezra  VTL  24;  Joseph.  Ant 
in.zlL4;  IV.iv.3;XLv.l;Xn.iii.S. 

7  Num.  XXXI.  26—47 ;  see  infra. 

•  The  Kohathitcs  10,  the  Gershon- 
ites  13,  and  the  Merarites  12  (Josh. 
XXL  4—7;  1  Chr.  VL  46—48). 

•  The  latter  is,  accordin|r  ^  ^c 
wording  of  the  law,  more  probable, 
Ihou^  the  Levites  might  temporarily 
sell  their  houses  (Lev.  XXV.  32,  33), 
and  thus  Israelites  and  LevUes  might 
live  together  In  the  same  town;  on 
1  Sam.  VL  15  see  Hrfira,  Sect  IV.  9. 
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pasturage  for  their  cattle/®  an  arraDgement  the  purpose  and  propriety 
of  which  will  be  discussed  hereafter.  ^  ^ 

But,  in  all  other  respects,  they  were,  by  the  ordinances  of  the 
Pentateuch,  marked  out  not  only  as  strikingly  inferior  to  the  priests,  but 
as  endowed  with  a  character  of  no  peculiar  significance  or  holiness.  As 
regards  their  qualification,  physical  perfection  was  not  required  as  a 
necessary  condition;  any  member  of  the  families  ofLoTi,  except  that 
of  Aaron,  was  admitted,  and  serred  -Arom  the  twenty-fifth  or  thirtieth 
to  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  life.  *'  They  were  initiated  in  their  office  by 
rites  of  the  simplest  description;  they  were  neither  clothed  noranointedi 
but  merely  '^cleansed*'  (viD)  by  purifying  water,  '^ayed'*  before  Ood, 
and  introduced  by  a  sin-offering  and  a  holocaust*'  They  had  no  dis- 
tinguishing garments,  in  which  important  pointy  thereforOi  they  did  not 
differ  from  the  common  Israelites.*^ 

After  this  sketch  in  which  we  haye  endeayoured  to  admit  no 
features  except  those  warranted  by  the  Pentateuch,  while  scrupulously 
excluding  or  separating  from  them  all  elements  deriyed  from  other 
sources,  we  may  be  prepared  to  furnish 


n.  AN  ESTIMATE  OP  THE  LEGISLATIYE  YALXIB  OF 

THESE  OSDINANCES. 

1.  It  is  true,  that  the  priests  of  the  Hebrews  were  not^  like  those 
of  other  nations,  the  supposed  depositaries  of  secret  or  exclusiye  wis- 
dom and  learning;  they  simply  expounded  and  diffused  the  teaching 
of  that  Book  which  was  the  common  heirloom  of  the  whole  community; 
for  all  had  entered  the  coyenant  with  God  on  the  basis  of  that  Law 
which  Moses  handed  oyer  not  to  the  priests  alone,  but  also  to  the  eld- 
ers of  the  people,**  of  which  the  longs  were  ordered  to  haye  a  copy 


1®  Num.  XXXV.  4, 6 ;  comp.  Raemm. 
in  loe.;  Keil  on  Josh.  pp.  272,  273; 
S^uUteMUz^  Mos.  R.  pp.  IOO199.; 
ArchioL  IL  B^sqq, 

ti  S«e  itifra.  Sect  UL  4. 

IS  Nun.  IV.  3,  23,  30,  39,  43,  47; 
eomp.  1  Chr.  XXni.  3;  and  Num.  VIIL 
23—26;  tee  mfira  Sect  UL  5.  Aceoid- 
ing  to  the  Tahnud  (Chull.  24«),  ibe 
limit  of  50  years  was  maintained  in 
the  desert  only,  while  it  was  abandoned 
already  at  Shiloh,  except  in  case  of 
fluling  voice. 

ts  Num.  Vm.  S-^2. 


t«  The  mntieians,  howerer,  are  in 
2  Chr.  V.  1 2  sUted  to  haye  been  ^arrayed 
in  white  Unen"  {f^2  U^^D;  eomp. 
1  Chr.  XV.  27).  Bat  in  t^  reign  of 
Aeripps  II,  tlie  Levitee  who  served  as 
musicians  and  who  seem  to  have  ea* 
Joyed  greater  respect,  wcie  pennitted 
to  wear  priestly  dress  (/of.  Ant  XX. 
ix.  6);  which  it  entirely  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Levitical  offlco  as  nurked 
out  in  the  Pentoteuch.  —  On  the  potl- 
tton  of  the  Levites  according  to  the 
Denteronomist  see  k^N^  Sect.  UL  L 
.  1*  Dent  XXXL  •• 
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prepared  for  themselves  to  stndj  in  it  eonstaatly,*  and  wMch  was  to 
be  read,  at  regular  intervals,  to  the  assembled  people.^  Justly,  therefore, 
might  Josephus  write,  There  were  in  the  Temple  not  any  mysteries 
that  may  not  be  spoken  of...  for  what  I  have  now  said  is  publicly 
known,  and  supported  by  the  testimony  of  the  whole  people,  and  the 
operations  of  the  priests  are  entirely  manifest"'  Nor  does  that  Book 
contain  any  doctrines  that  were  not  within  the  capacity  of  the  humblest 
Israelite,  for  it  disclosed  no  cosmic  mysteries  or  intricate  problems  of 
nature,  but  narrated,  in  simple  language,  the  origin  and  early  history 
of  the  Hebrew  race,  and  enforced  moral  and  religious  laws,  which  were 
either  traced  to  incidents  of  that  history  or  are  derived  from  our  com- 
mon humanify.  Tet,  why  were  the  priests  appointed  the  special,  if  not 
the  exclusive  guardians,  of  the  Lawf  The  reply  is,  because  they  were 
supposed,  by  their  anomtment,  to  have  been  endowed  with  the  holy  spirit 
which  enabled  them  to  penetrate  more  infallibly  into  the  depths  of  the 
revealed  word.  Thus  a  supernatural  element  of  the  most  dangerous 
kind  was  introduced.  It  cannot  be  called  otherwise  than  hierarchicaL 
The  foundation  of  the  system  seemed  to  be  a  common  equality  of  all 
Israelites;  but  the  very  first  layer  above  it  was  an  exceptional  qua- 
lification of  the  priests  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature,  that,  in  reality, 
not  only  all  parity  between  priests  and  Israelites  was  destroyed,  but 
almost  all  spiritual  communis  between  them  became  impossible.  Hence 
the  priesthood  annulled,  in  a  great  measure,  the  benefits  which  the 
difldsion  of  a  moral  code  like  that  of  the  Pentateuch  was  calculated  to 
produce;  for  it  engendered,  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  mistrust  in  their 
own  ability  of  fathoming  the  whole  truth  of  the  Law,  and  thus  caused 
a  deplorable  feeling  of  spiritual  dependency;^  and  since  the  priests  were 
supposed  to  understand  the  precepts  more  profoundly  than  the  Israelites, 
that  unfortunate  mode  of  Biblical  interpretation  was  encouraged,  which 


t  Dent  XVn.  18, 19. 

s  DeoL  XXXL  10—13;  see  p.  569; 
£omp.  also  ZXX.  ]  1 — 14,  "this  law  is 
not  hidden  from  thee  nor  is  it  fkroff.... 
but  the  word  is  very  nigh  to  thee,  la 
thy  mouth  and  In  thy  heart**;  see  Ih 
Wette,  Vorlet nngen  fiber  die  Religion, 
pp.  423,  424;  SaaUeh.  Moe.  R.  L 
116,117. 

*  JoMtpk.  Ap.  n.  8,  nihil  ampUus 
neque  mysteriorum  aliquonun  loeflabl- 
Uum  agitnr  etc  In  the  Mishnah  (Yobl 
IlL  1 1)  some  men  are  severely  centured 
hfcanse  they  refused  to  teach  others 


certain  accomplishments  in  connection 
with  the  sacred  senrice  which  were 
hereditary  In  their  families.  Comp.,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  tiie 
Dralds  and  others,  iHoi.  Sie.  V.  31 ; 
Cues.  Bell.  GalL  VL  13,  14;  Mela,  Uh 
6,  S3;  Stnho  IV.  Iv.  3-^,  pp.  197, 
198;  P&ffkfr.  Abet  iv.  6;  see  Mir, 
8  jnb.  IL  2S--30. 

«  It  appears  Indeed  that  copies  of 
the  Law,  by  no  meaas  numerous  or 
eonmon,  were  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
ttie  LevHes;  comp.  2  Chr.  XVH  7—9; 
also  Dent  XXXL  9. 
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discoyers  extraordinary  and  hidden  meanings  in  the  plainest  texts, 
and  which  degenerated  into  mysticism  or  pharasaical  playfulness.* 
For  the  history  of  all  religious  and  philosophical  systems  proyes  that 
similar  aberrations  are  unayoidable  from  the  moment  that  the  simple 
and  intelligible  words  of  the  masters  or  founders  are  made  the  subject 
of  speculatire  enquiry  by  a  separate  class  of  men. 

2.  It  will,  therefore,  be  easy  to  judge  oftheyalue  of  the  declaration 
that  the  Hebrews  were  to  form  "a  kingdom  of  priests".  Great  importance 
has  been  attached  to  this  term,  and  lofty  theories  haye  been  built  upon 
it  But  was  the  institution  of  the  priesthood  designed  to  make  it  a 
reality?  The  family  of  Aaron  was  represented  as  specially  eUcUd  by 
God  for  a  particular  and  holy  mission.  Thus  it  was  seyered  from  the 
rest  of  the  people,  and  raised  above  it  to  an  unapproachable  distance. 
It  monopolised  all  the  sacred  fiinctions  which,  in  any  way^  tended  to 
connect  the  Israelite  with  his  God.  But  this  was  not  sufBcient;  ^the 
common  Hebrew  was  not  only  debarred  from  the  more  significant  rites 
of  public  or  priyate  worship;  he  was  to  be  absolutely  exclnded  from 
all  participation  in  sacred  things.  Not  even  the  menial  and  most  sub- 
ordinate  labours  of  the  Sanctuary  was  he  permitted  to  perform.  For 
this  purpose,  another  body  of  men,  the  Levites,  was  interposed  between 
him  and  the  priests.  If  he  dared  to  appropriate  to  himself  even  any  of 
these  low  offices,  it  was  a  crime  of  death.*  In  a  word,  he  was,  by  the 
precepts  of  the  Pentateuch,  utterly  deprived  of  the  natural  privileges 
which  he  eigoyed  in  a  simple  state  of  society.  The  Hebrews  were,  by 
the  Law,  not  made  "a  nation  of  priests",  but  they  ceased  to  be  one.  A 
hierarchy  was  organised.  We  find,  in  the  Hebrew  writings,  a  strong  and 
marked  contrast  between  priests  and  people.  "*  The  apparent  parallels  in 
the  designation  of  the  one  and  the  other  (p.  561)  were  no  more  than  a 
theory  without  a  practical  embodiment  The  pretence  that  the  Hebrews 


•  See  pp.  143^146. 

•  We  are,  in  this  respect,  almost  re- 
minded of  Polybius*  view  of  the  Roman 
priesthood  and  religion ;  he  caUs  the 
svpentitioos  fean  of  the  gods  {iuo^ 
dbMiorls)  the  chief  pillar  of  the  state; 
for  wise  legislators,  he  says,  soirounded 
religion  with  ^mysterious  terror  and 
limllar  Jugglery*' <reMnyr|f  y^/ydly) 
to  check  by  fear  the  mnltltiMle  whidk 
Is  everywhere  frivolous,  easily  earned 
away  by  nnlawfnl  desires,  blind  anger, 
and  hot  passions  {Poiyh.  YI.  (6).  The 
authority    of   the    Egyptian   priests 


extended  even  to  the  dead,  since  It 
was  in  their  power  to  grant  or  to  deny 
an  hononrable  sepultore. 

1  Comp.  baL  XXIV.  2;  Hos.  IV.  9; 
Jer.  L  IS.  Even  Ewald  (AlterthOmer, 
p.  282),  who  takes  rather  an  Ideal  view 
of  the  Hebrew  priesthood,  admits, 
though  bat  passingly  and  lightly,  the 
very  striking  separatioa  between  priests 
and  people;  and  Riehm  (Stod.  and 
KriL  1865,  p.  42)  Is  compelled  to  ob- 
serve, The  idea  that  Israel  Is  a  nation 
of  priests,  has  really  but  a  very  sab- 
ordinate    force    for  the  individaal 
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themselyes  renounced  their  priestly  privileges  (p.  562),  is  iUuBory;  for 
even  if  it.  be  taken  as  historically  tme,  it  would  alter  nothing  in  oar 
estimate  of  the  priestly  institutions.  For  while  the  resignation  of  the 
Hebrews  could  only  have  been  temporary,  the  priestly  insiitutions  were 
meant  to  be  unchangeable  for  all  fiiture  times:  if  an  untutored  people 
jast  loosed  from  oppressive  fetters,  was  disqualified  for  sacerdotal 
dignities,  it  need  and  ought  not  to  have  remained  so  after  centuries  of 
training  through  the  Law.^  How  different  was  the  voice  of  enlightened 
prophets  who  fervidly  longed  for  the  time  when  the  Lord  would  pour 
out  His  spirit  over  Hhe  house  of  Israel* V  nay  over  *all  flesh*','  a  sen- 
timent attributed  in  the  Pentateuch  to  Moses  also  in  the  memorable 
words,  t'Would  God  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets,  and  that 
the  Lord  would  put  His  spirit  upon  them".^  —  The  expression  *king- 
dom  of  priests"  remained  a  phrase  which,  so  far  from  being  realiaed, 
was  rendered  impossible  by  the  lei^ding  prindples  of  the  Pentateuch; 
it  had  no  influence  upon  the  development  of  the  nation;  iiwas  a  flne 
but  fleeting  idea  of  a  gifted  mind;*  and  the  only  notion,  vague  as  it  is, 
that  can,  from  the  system  of  the  Pentateach,  he  attached  to  it,  is  that 
the  Hebrews  should  one  day  become  the  links  between  Ood  and  the 
heathens,  just  as  the  priests  are  the  links  between  Ood  and  the  Israel- 
ites ;  though  it  is  very  doubtful,  whether  this  meaning  was  intended  by 
the  words,  *Tou  shall  be  to  Me  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy 
nation."* 


members  of  the  «ommunity^,  and  then 
alludes  to  the  barriers  which  excluded 
them  from  direct  communion  with  God. 

t  Entirely  erroneous  is  therefore  the 
common  view  of  the  subject,  upheld 
by  a  host  of  writers,  and  thus  ezprets- 
cd  by  Hengstcnberg:  (Auth.  des  Pent 
IL  7),  "All  the  arts  by  which  the  priesU 
of  other  nations  raised  themselves  and 
their  duties,  did  not  exist  among  the 
Hebrews;  these  had  no  hierarchy;  the. 
influence  of  the  priests  depended  on 
the  goodwill  of  the  people**;  eomp. 
SaaiicMUz,  Mot.  R.1.  pp.  XVII,  24— 28, 
120,  121 ;  Pkiiippsom  on  Num.  XVm. 
1,  p.  763;  brael  Religionslehre,  IIL 
201  «fg.;  a.  o. 

s  Ezek.  XXXDL  29. 

i  Joel  111.  1,  2;  comp.  IsaL  XL  9; 
LIV.13;  Jer.XXXI.34;etc 

«  Num.  Xi.  9. 

•  Comp.  Isai.  LXL  6. 


•  Jest  (Geseh.  dee  Judenth.,  L  146) 
explains  The  Hebrews  were,  like 
priests,  to  keep  entirely  aloof  from  the 
manners  and  pursuits  of  other  nations 
which  indulged  in  sensual  desires  and 
nide  violence**  —  which  negative  de- 
flnition  is  both  too  narrow  and  too  lo» 
distinct  It  is  of  very  little  moment  that, 
at  the  initiation  of  the  Levilea,  some 
share  in  the  ceremonies  is  pcfmltted 
lo  the  Israelites;  who,  naturally  throogii 
the  elders,  lay  their  hands  upon  the 
Levites  (Num.  VUL  10;  great  weight 
is  attached  lo  this  dreumstanee  by 
Saalschtktx,  Moa.  R  L  98):  however, 
not  the  Levites  but  the  Aaronites  are 
the  priests;  moreover,  it  Is  Aaroa  who 
presents  to  God  the  Levites  (ver.  11)^ 
whom  the  Israelites  merely  mark  as 
their  subitltutee  and  who  then  are 
'teparated*' from  thebody  of  the  people 
(ver.  14). 
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3.  The  chasm  between  -the  priests  and  the  people  was  perpetuated 
and  widened  by  the  principle  of  hereditary  rights  according  to  which 
the  priesthood  was  for  e?er  restricted  to  one  family.  It  may  be  that 
this  principle  facilitated  the  traditionary  preserration  of  the  ritual  ordi- 
nances, and  that  it  fayoured  a  higher  degree  of  culture  within  the 
priestly  order;  but  it  completed  the  seclusion  so  effectually  that  it  is 
idle  to  deny  a  caste  of  priests  among  the  Hebrews,  no  less  distinct  and 
exclusive  than  that  of  the  Hindoos  or  Egyptians.^ 

4.  IrrespectiTe  of  the  separation  itself  between  priests  and 
people,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Pentateuch 
describes  that  separation  to  have  been  effected.  It  was  God  who  singled 
out  the  family  of  Aaron  as  His  ministers,  His  representatiTes,  and  the 
teachers  of  His  Law;  and  it  was  He  who  confirmed  this  election  by  mira- 
culous interference,  the  budding  staff  of  Aaron  and  the  fearful  destruction 
of  Aaron's  opponents,  of  Eorah  and  his  associates.  What  is  the  true  scope 
and  import  of  these  statements?  They  imply  the  artful  fiction  of  an 
author  or  of  authors,  who  attempted  to  promulgate  their  own  devices 
as  Divine  or  supernatural  arrangements,  and  thus  to  awe  an  impression- 
able nation  into  their  acceptance  and  reverential  observance.  If  the 
laws  of  priesthood  had  been  represented  as  the  work  of  a  human  legis- 
lator, they  would  simply  have  been  a  human  failure,  because  they  de- 
graded the  people  instead  of  elevating  it;  but  as  the  pretended  emana- 
tion of  a  Divine  will,  they  are  both  a  failure  and  a  fraud;  and  to  the 
weakness  of  human  judgment  is  added  the  offence  of  human  arrogance 
and  deceit 

All  this  was  very  different  among  the  Greeks.  They  had  no  proper 
order  of  priests  who  claimed  to  be  the  privileged  expositors  of  divine 
things  and  to  have  the  mission  of  serving  as  mediators  between  the 
gods  and  men.  *Oreece  was  not  favourable  for  hierarchical  aspirations, 
and  the  priests  had  none  of  the  means  by  which  a  perceptible  influence 
might  be  exercised  upon  the  minds  and  thoughts  of  the  poeple,  such 
as  the  instruction  of  the  young,  preaching,  or  the  cure  of  souls  in  any 


7  The  remark  of  Bihr(Sjmb.  11.34), 
Ihat  in  eaiet  of  urgency,  non-Aaron- 
itet  also  were  permitted  to  perform 
priestly  fonetionf'*,  is  entirely  erro- 
oeoot;  the  Law  admits  such  "eases  of 
ufgeney'*  under  no  pretence  whatever; 
snd  the  historical  instances  of  non- 
Aaronites  ofllciating  as  priests,  prove 
the  non-esistence  of  the  Law  at  the 
time  of  their  occurrence  (see  A^o, 


Sect  IV.  10, 11).  An  instructive  parallel 
to  the  separation  between  priests  and 
people  is  the  account  of  Chaeremon 
with  respect  to  4he  Egyptian  priests, 
e</i90«c  '^  a^rovc  Jro^/t  mmi  t4 
ht99Kltmmt^9  • .  •  T^  ^£Uor  /f^for 
ojrloi^vrt^or  lUw  coic  Im^—^  i^u^l/' 
fvrro,  Twr  Si  lt«v«MM'  t^  &^^aUmQ 
•Ufwl  ownfiUw,  Ifoiforro  ii  md  ^Utp 
f  «l/«l^wmr  l/r^  (/^>L  Abet  IV.  6). 
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sense ;  the  priests  were  no  preceptors  of  theology,  as  indeed  reli- 
gion was  taaght  neither  in  schools  nor  in  temples.*' '  The  priests  were 
charged  mainly  with  the  supervision  of  the  temple,  the  administration 
of  its  property  (lifierog),  and  the  direction  of  its  public  worship.  No 
exclusi?e  or  literary  qualification  or  training,  no  theological  learning, 
were  required;  those  from  whom  a  knowledge  of  religious  information 
was  obtainable,  included  poets,  law-giyers,  philosophers,  and  even 
sculptors  and  painters,  who  were  neitherfiriests  themselves  nor  stood 
under  priestly  authority.  *  Isocrates  says  distinctly.  The  priestly  dignity 
belongs  to  all  men.V*  The  chief  of  every  house  was  permitted  to  offer 
sacrifices  without  requiring  the  co-operation  of  a  priest  Anyone  might 
perform  religious  rites  except  at  a  public  temple  where  priests  were 
indispensable.^  Though  in  some  cases  the  priesthood  was  hereditary  in 
certain  families,  especially  if  the  sanctuary  had  been  founded  by  an  indi- 
vidual and  had  then  made  over  to  the  community,  *  or  if  the  worship  of  a 
family  had  been  raised  to  a  state-worship,  and  though  members  of  wealthy 
and  distinguished  families  were  naturally  preferred,*  the  appointment 
took  place,  in  most  cases,  by  election  or  by  lot,^  or  by  a  mode  com- 
bining both,  and  sometimes  by  purchase;  the  priestly  offices  were  vir- 
tually open  to  every  free-bom  Greek  who  eiy  oyed  the  full  rights  of  citiien- 
ship  {iniJifUa)^*  was  honourably  descended  up  to  the  third  line,  and  not 
afflicted  with  bodily  defects  or  infirmities;*  strangers  and  men  of  illegal 
birth  {r^oi)  were  alone  ineligible;  '*  and  though  in  many  instances  the 
office  was  held  for  life,  it  was  often  kept  for  a  certain  period  only, 
and  not  seldom  renewed  annually,  an  arrangement  which  was  also  recom- 
mended by  Plato  in  his  ideal  republic.  ^^  Thus  an  undne  and  deep- 
rooting  influence  was  prevented.    The  same  object  was  attained  by 


>  ^^A/^ffUHin,  Griech.  Alteiih.  n.  p.  4 1 6. 

>  Comp.  PM,  Amator.  c  18,  MoraL 
lY.  p.  496  cd.  Tauchn.,  x^  ^ovr  jrt^ 

'^ffiSr  #^vc  "^  4Vttrrabrao«r  ^T^f/ieytc 

•i  fUooofot;  Dkm  CArysosi.  Or.  XII.  i. 
219  sqq.  ed.  Diodorf  («k  c«Ic  m^9^op 

9  Ad  NicocL  {  6,  x^w  pacd^iaw  m^ 

*  Comp.,  however,  p.  173  notes  18 
and  19.  »  Comp.  fferod.  DL  142. 

•  Demoith,  Eubul.  {  46;  Paus.  VIL 
SL  1;  etc 


7  Comp.  PiaL  Legg.  VL  7,  p.  759B. 

•  Aaehm.  Tuxl  §{21  iqq.i  J>emosik. 
Androt  {  73. 

•  PlaL  Legg.  VI.  7,  p.  759  C,  #m*- 
fuHttv  ilti^  Oil  Utrxaw^^ta  m^Sr^v 
fUw  iUml9|^^9  mm  rnfo««fr,  ikutm  «c 
•,c«  ftnh9ta  im  mm^u^tvv^th  W«f- 
tf  ftir,  ^irmf  4i  Ayriv  mrL 

!•  Comp.  ]>emo$th.  EubuL  S  48.:  yeC 
Arifltotte  (PoUt  VIL  8)  dedred  to  see 
czchided  from  the  priesthood,  as  from 
moetrigfals  of  citizenship,  agrieoltorisli 
andartizans. 

11  Comp.  fferwumn^  GottesdienstL 
Alterth.  {  34  note  15;  f  35  note  24. 
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other  means  also.  *The  priests  were  not  merely  fiinctionaries  who 
might  have  regarded  themselyes  as  a  separate  order,  but  they  were, 
at  the  same  time,  citixens  of  their  state  with  whose  interests  they  were 
closely  allied.  They  obeyed  the  same  authorities  with  the  rest  of  the 
people  ...  and  as  the  contrast  between  state  and  church  was  ntlerly 
foreign  to  the  character  of  the  Greeks,  no  hierarchy  that  enslaves  the 
minds  and  endeayonrs  to  establish  a  power  of  its  own  or  a  state  within 
the  state,  could  possibly  gain  ground  among  them.** "  Not  OTen  the 
priests  of  Zeus  acquired  a  deeper  hold  or  influence  on  account  of  the 
higher  dignity  of  their  God.  Nor  could  the  priesthood  obtain  any^  im- 
portant or  corporate  organisation,  which  was  prerented  both  by  the 
polytheistic  dirision  of  the  order  and  the  political  distinctions  of  the 
tribes  and  cities ;  the  ministers  of  one  deity  had  nothing  in  common  with 
those  of  another;  nor  were  the  priesthoods  of  the  different  states  linked 
together  in  a  manner  so  as  to  become  sufficiently  powerful  for  pursuing 
hierarchical  claims;  Delphi,  though  in  a  certain  sense  the  religious 
centre  of  Greece,  in  no  manner  controlled  the  priests  in  the  farious 
countries.  *  *  It  would  be  superfluous  to  point  out  the  great  inteUectnal 
adyantages  which  Greece  reaped  from  practices  so  liberal  and  so  wise. 

5.  We  readily  admit  that  the  Leritical  system  of  the  Pentateuch 
is  eminently  logical  and  admirably  consistent^  and  we  have  endeayoured 
so  to  arrange  its  indiridual  features,  as  best  to  disclose  and  unfold  its 
beauty;  its  main  office  was  aianaiunif^*  and  the  attributes  of  God  upon 
which  that  office  was  based  were  His  holiness  and  His  wierey.  But  the 
priests  were  the  indispensable  mediators  between  God  the  holy  one  and 
sinful  man,  and  it  was  through  them  alone  that  the  atonement  could 
be  accomplished,  which  was  but  seldom  attributed  dbrectly  to  God. 

6.  It  is  true  that  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  admit  but  amg  High^ 
priest  at  a  time  who  retained  his  office  for  life,  whereas  in  Egypt,  there 
was  a  High-priest  for  each  temple  or  for  each  God ;  and  in  other  coun- 
tries, there  was  a  new  High-priest  appointed  ereiy  year.^*  This  is  a 
natural .  coosequence  of  Hebrew  monotheism,  which  admitted  but  one 
intercessor,  and  of  the  organisation  of  the  Hebrew  people,  which  formed 
a  unify,  and  therefore  required  one  representatiTe.  But  was  the  High- 

M  Sckdmsum^  L  c  p.  418,  and  in  opiatio)  of  their  owe  body.    There 

general  pp.  391—418; '  Wkdkimmik^  wat,  at  no  fhnie,  In  Rome  a  powerfhl 

Hdlen.  AUerfh.  IL  %  1 130;  fferwuum^  erganitation  eomprising  all  die  mem- 

Gotletd.  AltcHh.  H.  33— 36.  ben  of  the  sacerdotal  elais. 

»t  Thus  in  Rome,  ttie  PoBtUri,  the  .  m  Lev.  X.  17;  1  Chr.  VL  34;  etc 

Salii,  the  Li^efei,  the  Anral  brothers,  eomp.  also  Ezod.  XXVUI,  33. 

and  othen»  were  partly  independent  i»  Zaete,  Dea  8jr.  e.  43;  eomp. 

communities,  fliled  «p  bj  ehetfen  (ee*  AUr,  Lcp,3^ 
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priest  of  the  Hebrews  indeed  no  more  than  their  representative?  His 
ehief  o£Bce  as  mediator,  like  that  of  the  common  priests,^  was  indeed 
the  expiation  and  sanctification  of  the  whole  people;  but  he  did  not 
hold  this'  dignity  as  a  delegate  of  the  naikmfhe  held  it  as  the  elected 
and  anointed  of  God,  His  authority  thos  became  necessarily  exagge- 
rated and  dangerous.  He  was  no  longer  the  mouth-piece  of  his  fellow- 
men  only,  but  the  messenger  and  special  serrant  of  the  supreme  Being. 
It  was  a  grays  aberration  when  he  assumed  a  position  of  higher  sanct- 
ity than  the  nation  itself;  when  he  was  placed  above  the  community, 
as  if  he  were  anything  else  but  its  reflex;', and  when  his  sin-oflering 
was  made  more  solemn  than4hatof  the  nation,  as  if  his  purity  were  of 
greater  moment  than  the  purity  of  those  for  whom  he  was  supposed  to  act.  * 
This  mistake  tended  likewise  to  corrupt  the  theocracy  into  a  hierarchy; 
it  utterly  destroyed  the  idea  of  a  "kingdom  of  priests;'*  it  was  the  rock 
upon  which  the  fair  hopes  of  the  Hebrew  patriots  were  ultimately 
wrecked.  Nay,  any  sin  which  the  High-priest  committed  caused  at  the 
same  time  the  guilt  of  the  whole  people ;  *  even  as  a  frail  and  erring  man, 
he  was  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  community;  he  might  save  U  by 
his  piety  or  bring  misery  and  destruction  upon  it  by  his  iniquity:  is  it 
possible  to  conceive  the  pontifical  office  in  a  more  hierarchical  spirit? 

7.  It  is  generally  contended  that  the  Hebrew  priests  and  Levitea, 
though  enabled  to  live  in  plenty,  were,  according  to  the  enactments  of 
the  Pentateuch,  not  in  a  condition  to  obtain  undue  influence  by  their 
'wealth  and  property.  We  wiU  admit  this  at  present,  for  argumentfs 
sake,  though  we  shall  prove  later  that  this  opinion  must  be  essentiaUy 
modified.  *  Tet  thus  mnch  is  certafa  that  their  territorial  possessions 
were  insignificant  In  this  respect,  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  contraat 
favourably  with  the  arrangements  of  other  ancient  polities.  In  Egypt, 
the  caste  of  the  priests,  the  first  in  the  country,  possessed  the  third  part 
of  the  arable  land,  free  from  all  taxes,  the  remaining  fields  being 
claimed  by  the  king  and  the  soldiers;*  each  temple  had  large  and 
hereditary  domains,  and  every  High-priest  was  the  owner  of  prinetly 
territories;  so  that,  in  fi^t,  Vk%  king  and  the  priests  were  the  chief 
proprietors  of  the  land;  moreover,  the  other  priestty  revennes  and 
immunities  were  important  and*varied.^  A  similar  state  of  thingi 
existed  among  other  ancient  nations.*  The  priests  of  Olympla  and 
Delphi  coold  lend  money  at  interest  to  whole  republics;  and  thqr  in- 

1  Lev.  X.  17.  ""^        •  Eerod.  D.  Ut,  168;  PML  Sic  L 

<  Comp.  Lev.IY.3— 12  end  13—21.  IZ^IA;  Strah.XYTL  L  S,  p.787;eomp. 

s  Lev.XVL  6  and  15;  tee  p.  41.  Gen.XLVlI.20, 22,  and  Coaun.  on  Gen. 

.\4  Comp.  notes  on  IV.  ^—12.  p.  704.  ^  Comp.  Eeroi.  H.  t7. 

^  5ee  «0Yi,  Sect  in.    «.      '  .      '-        t  Cemp.  AUr,-Syn^  S.  M-M. 
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creased  their  income  by  every  imaginable  contriTance,  and  even  by 
entrance-fees  imposed  upon  visitors  at  the  temples.*  However,  the 
Pentateuch,  more  decidedly  perhaps  than  any  other  religious  code, 
assigns  to  the  priests  their  emoluments  on  a  principle  which  again 
strongly  reflects  the  hierarchical  nature  of  the  whole  institution.  For 
the  priests  received  the  imposts,  such  as  tithes,  firstfruits,  the  portions 
of  the  sacrifices,  and  other  perquisites,  not  from  the  other  tribes  as 
contributions  towards  their  support,  which  would  only,  have  been  fair 
and  reasonable,  but  they  derived  them  from  Qod  Himself,  to  whom  the 
gifts  belonged  by  His  command,'  and  who  then  ceded  them  to  the  tribe 
of  Levi;  for,  said  God,  Hhe  wave-breast  and  the  heave-shoulder  have  I  ta- 
ken from  the  children  of  Israel  from  the  sacrifices  of  their  thank-offerings, 
and  have  given  them  to  Aaron  the  priest  and  to  his  sons^for  an  eternal 
statute  from  the  children  of  IsraeL**  >*  Thus  the  life  of  the  Levites  was, 
even  with  regard  to  their  physical  sustenance,  removed  from  the  ordi* 
nary  and  natural  sphere  of  men,  and  placed  into  a  region  of  exceptional 
and  unjustifiable  elevation.  ^^  Their  existence  was  direct^  connected 
with  the  veneration  of  God  HimseUl'^  The  readiness  with  which  they 
were  provided  for  was  an  act  of  dutifid  piety  tending  to  test  the  people's 
submission  to  God*s  behest*s;  while  their  neglect  ifas  6ontenq»t  of  His 
sovereignty.  The  privations  of  the  priests  and  Levites**,  observes  Philo, 
*were  a  sUent  but  powerfU  reproach  of  the  iniquity  of  the  Israelites 
desertingGod  through  His  ministers;**  while  their  affluence  was  ^  great 
proof  of  their  common  holiness  and  their  accurate  observance  of  all  the 
laws.**^*  Suppose  even  that  their  income  was  amaU,  it  obtained  a 
higher  value,  and  created  greater  authority  and  influence  than  the 
largest  property  of  other  men,  on  account  of  the  donor  who  granted  ii 

e  TerML  ApoL  13  (dii  Tero  qui  44)  remarks,  «As  the  tribe  of  Levi  was 

ma^  tributarii  magis  sancli,  ino  qui  .the  special  propeirty  of  God,  so  was 

magit  sancti  magis  tributarii);  etc.  God  the  special  poiiestion  of  Levi; 

>•  Lev.  VIL34;XXVlL30;Nimi.XVII].  .  and  as  the  other  tribes  were  to  live 

21,24; Detttrvm.l,nheythalleattbe  upon  the  produce  of  their'  legltimaU 

eflerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire  and  property,  so  Levi  ^poa  what  Godofllercd 

His  inheritance**;  con^  Num.  XZ3CV.  them**;  comp.  Ibid.  p.  48. 

2;  Talm.  Sanh.  3t^  is  The  matter  was  sUnflar  among 

»  This  Idea  Is  developed  by  Philo  flie  Phoenleiaas  (comp.  Jfosert,  Opln^ 

(De  Prmem.  c  4),  Reappear  to  receive  wesen  der  Carfh.  p.  127),  the  Greeks 

diese  things  not  from  inen,  but  from  (eomp.  JSr«fydMtf  ▼•  ^wyisffa),  a.  o.f 

the  great  beneAiclor  of  all  men,  appears  IndM  Movers  0.  e.)  ebaleods,  fliougfa 

lo  be  reeelvlag  a  gift  which  has  In  it  perhaps  loo  sweepiagly,  that  the  svrw 

no  alloy  of  sadaess**  {d^irmiMiifw  Jb-  render  of  poriloaS'of  sacrifiees  to  tha 


fdlr);  and  lie  Justly  observes,  that  priests  merdj  la  rstarn  for  their  trouble 
'^en  the  poorest  arait  appear  very  and  labewi^  was  unknown  In  tha 
rich** (Mt'c'l).  And BifarOjBib.lL     andcalwerid.-    '  a  iW^'Le.e^'i. 
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Tho  sustenance  of  the  priests,  whether  abundant  or  moderate,  had  a 
glory  far  -beyond  the  splendour  of  kings  and  princes.  It  was  another 
instmment  of  spiritual  supremacy.  The  Law  presenres  in  this  point 
consistently  its  general  tendency.  ^  Tet  the  want  of  a  proper  execatiTe 
power,  a  radical  defect  in  the  political  system  of  the  Pentatencbi^  ren- 
dered  the  •  enforcement  of  the  Leritical  laws  uncertain,  and  the  utter 
destitution  of  the  priests  could  not  be  prerented.' 

8.  The  Pentateuch  indeed  leaTes  theofBce  of  priest  distinct  from  that 
of  prophet,^  representing  throughout  the  one  by  the  High-priest  Aaron 
and  the  other  by  the  prophet  Moses;  and  it  thus  acknowledges  a  religious 
influence  besides  its  own.  But  if  the  priest  taught,  blessed,  and  judged 
ihe  people;  if  his  decisions  were  regarded  as  the  infidlible  utterances 
of  Dirine  wisdom  itself;  if  he  could,  on  all  eztraordinaiy  emergencies, 
consult  God,  was  certain  of  His  directions,  and  thus  secured  all  that 
fttal  influence  which  heathen  priests  maintained  by  the  alleged  gift  of 
dirination;  it  may  be  well  asked  what  scope  remained  for  the  prophet's 
actirity?  It  might  appear,  that  the  mis8ion.of  the  latter  was  essentially 
of  a  political  nature;  but  the  political  condition  of  the  Hebrews  was 
constantly  traced  to  their' religious  life;  national  proq^erity  was  con- 
sidered the  consequence  of  a  fidthftil  detotion  to  Ood,  national  cala- 
mity as  the  resiilt  of  idolatry  and  impiety.  Hence  the  prophet's  work 
lay  no  less  in  the  religious  than  in  the  political  sphere.  But  the  reli- 
gious ground  seems,  in  the  Pentateuch,  to  be  entirely  occupied  by  the 
priests;  they  warned,  exhorted,.reproTed,  and  adrised  the  people ;  they 
narrowed  the  prorince  of  the  prophets  so  much,  that  the  latter  had 
scarcely  a  special  field  for  themselves.  Thus  those  deroted  and  enlight- 
ened teachers  who  form  the  glory  of  Hebrew  antiquity,  and  whose 
ferrent  utterances  roused  and  ennobled  a  torpid  nation,  were  gradually 
silenced.  From  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Pentateuch,  pro- 
phecy decayed  in  Israel ;  depraved  and  mercenaiy  men,  coming  for- 
ward as  "prophets'*,  who  fiattered  the  preraDing  and  worldly  principles 


I II  it  ariifleial  to  conl^d  that  the 
Leritefl  were  left  without  great  pro-> 
petty  in  order  to  give  them  an  oppoiin- 
nitj  of  eserelsing  thai  fai&  which  U 
was  their  mission  to  teach  snd  lo 
enforce.  But  U  may  truly  be  said  that 
iheezdnsioa  of theelectedandfavoured 
tribe  was  constantly  to  remind  the 
people,  that  tlie  noblest  property  is 
owned  by  him  whose  portion  or  in- 
heritance is  God  (so  Bdkr^  Bjmh.  JL 
44).  The  tenth  part  of  the  ttth^  which 


the  Lerites  had  to  surrender  to  the 

prieslSt  can  hardly  have  been  designed 

to  impress  upon  them  thai  they  owed 

all  their  property  and  sustenance  to 

God  alone  (AMr,  L  c.  p.  49);  but  even 

if  this  were  the  cast^  that  measure 

taught  humility  to  the  Levites,  but  did 

not  tend  to  lessen  their  cialled  autho^ 

ritj  in  the  ejes  of  the  people. 

a  Comp.  rsMr#,  TheoL  L  207,  208. 

»  See  A/rs Sect  V. d..       : 

4  DeutXVm.,  18,  19|  ZZZIV.  10. 


o 
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of  goTernmenty  joined  depraTod  and  mercenary  priests  in  the  oppress- 
ion and  cormption  of  the  people.*  A  serere  but  unequal  straggle 
ensued.  The  priests,  generally  aided  by  royal  or  secvlar  power,  gained 
the  Tictory.  The  example  of  Jeremiah,  though  himsell^  like  Esekiel,  of 
priestly  descent,  suffices  to  prove  how  prophets  were  crushed,  perse- 
cuted, and  massacred.*  What  greater  misfortune  could  the  Leritical 
ordinances  of  the  Law  brin^  upon  the  nation?  The  leiy  literature 
degenerated,  and  reflected  the  narrowness  and  sterility  of  a  ^tem 
which  allowed  no  scope  to  originality  of  research  or  speculation.  The 
Books  of  Chronicles  compared  with  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Slnga^  art 
like  the  monotonous  spasms  of  automata  compared  with  the  firee  mo- 
Tements  of  a  li? ing  organism.  A  tree' without  vitality,  the  Leviticid  spbit 
produced  those  withering  branches  of  Talmudiam,  in  which  subtle  cas- 
uistry took  the  place  of  creative  thought^  and  which  would  have  dead- 
ened the  Jewish  mind,  had  it  not^  consciously  and  unconsciously,  and 
in  spite  of  the  Talmud,  incessantly  refreshed  itself  from  the  living  stream 
of  extraneous,  especially  pagan  dviUsation. 

From  whatever  side  we  examme  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuchi  we 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  they  created  a  hierarchy  spirituaUiy 
'separated,  by  strong  and  artfully  devised  barriers^  ttom  a  dependent 
and  enthralled  people,  and  necessarily  opposed  to  intellectnal  flreedom 
and  progress.^  The  Levitical  system  was  indeed  sufficiently  fimught 
with  mischief  to  the  Jewish  nation;  that  it  did  not  engender  more,  if 
owing  to  the  peculiar  political  condition  of  the  people  during  the  cen« 
turies  that  followed  its  latest  development  and  its  difltasion :  but  it  was 
the  cause,  and  in  many  respects  the  model,  of  that  .Christian  hierarcbj 
in  the  middle  ages^  which  utterly  enslaved  the  min^  banished  and 
denounced  reason,  and  kept  for  centuries  the  eivilised  world  in  ignoini- 
nious  darkness  and  superstitious  terror. 


•  Hot.  DL  a— IS;  Mic  m.  11;  baL 
nvm.  7;  Jcr.  n.  S;  IV.  9;  Y.  13, 31; 
VI.  13;  Vm.  1,  3,  10;  XIU.  13,  14} 
XrV.  14,  lS;XXnL  11. 14~ie;XXVL 
7—11;  XXVn.  9.  10;  XXVm.  15; 
ZXDL  31.  3S;  XJOJL  32;  XXXIV.  IS 
—20;  Lament  IV.  13;  Eiek.  VIL  26; 
Xm.  2—12,  17—23;  XXIL  25,  26; 
XLIV.  12;  Zcph.  m.  4;  MaL  IL  Ijff.  S« 
9 ;  jBonp.  Hoe.  VL  9 ;  MIc.  HL  1 1 ;  also 
DcnL  XVm.  20—22;  2  Chr.  XXXVL 
14;  2  Msec.  IV.  13, 14 ;  1 8Mn.IL  12jff, 
27jffy;  2  KL  XIL  5-9;  JciifL  Ant 

XX.  vilL  8»  DL  2;  fslR.  Tom.  9«|  see 
SeetV. 


•  Comp.  Am.  VIL  10—13;  1  KL 
XVm.  Ijff;  XDL  10,  14;  2  KLXXL 
16;  Jcr.  n.  30;  XXVL  7—24;  2  Or. 
XXIV.  20-22;  /at.  Ant X.UL  l;see 
also  Neh.  DL  26;  Matth.  V.  12;  XXm. 
31 ;  Acta  Vn.  52;  1  These,  n.  15. 

t'We  can,  Ihcnfore,  not  seespl 
Vstke's  opIirfoB  (Rdig.  dcs  A.  T.  C 
207),  «A  proper  hiersrehy,  iiel  is,  rate 
of  priesta,  was  not  dkeeOy  established, 
bvt  only  picpsred  by  the  Pentaleiieii, 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  laws  eon* 
cernlag  the  priesthood  eadeavbv  H 
secure  the  revenues  of  the 
rather  than  tbeb  powei^* 
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m.  FLUCTITATIOKS  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH  IN  BEFEBENOE  TO 

THE  LAWS  OF  THE  PRIESTHOOD. 

Howerer,  it  would  be  entirely  erroneooB  to  suppose  that  the 
arrangements  of  the  Pentateuch  with  regard  to  the  priesthood  were  the 
result  of  one  age  or  the  work  of  one  man.  They  bear  internal  eridence 
of  long  flnctnations  and  of  gradual  growtL  To  point  out  that  oTidence, 
will  be  the  next  preparatory  step  for  a  history  ofthe  Hebrew  priesthood; 
and  this  task,  fiiough  not  without  difficulties,  leads  to  results  so  in- 
disputable and  so  important,  that  we  trust,  the  reader  will  follow  us  in 
this  enquiry  without  reluctance. 

1.  The  middle  Books  of  the  Pentateuch  establish  that  decided 
distinction  between  priests  and  Levites  which  we  have  aboie  pointed 
out  (pp.  584-587).'  But  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  alludes  to  all  Lerites 
alike  as  priests.  The  latter  are  never  designated  *sons  of  AAron"  as 
they  are  described  in  the  middle  Books,  ^  but  Hhe  priests  the  Levites^' 
(D^n  D^JTOnX'  ox  *the  priests  the  sons  of  Levi**  (^  >S^  D^ron),'  and 
eyen  *the  priests  the  Leyites,  the  whole  tribe  of  LoTi**  (-fo  tr^  D^Jnsn 
^  D^r).^  In  the  very  same  chapter,  first  the  priests'  and  then  the  Le-; 
Tites  are  stated  to  haTO  borne  the  Ark,*  as  if  both  were  identicaL* 
Indeed,  according  to  Deuteronomy,  the  Lerites  perform  offices,  trom 


which,  Tagne  in  itself;  it  tufllcltatly 
refuted  by  the  argimiento  adduced. 
Heofitenberg*t  Tindieation  (Anth.  det 
Pent  n.  652— 6e3)  displays  the  spe- 
cioDS  pleading  characterising  nearly  all 
his  apologetic  efforts.  <  See  p.  563. 
-  s  Deutxyil.9,  ]8;XX!V8;XXVII. 
9;  comp.  Josh.  ID.  3;  Vm.  33;  XXL 
1-^  (where  the  term  Cm  inclodes 
the  priests);  so  also  in  Jeremiah^  a 
oonlemporarj  of  the  authors  of  Deute- 
ronomy, who  employs  synonymously 

D^i  u^smnt  cr^iTsn  onSi,  and 

D^l^  (Jer.  XXXm.  18—22),  and  in 
Deotero4saiah  (LXVL  21),  lUUng 
within  neariy  the  same  period.  Esekiel, 
thoDgfa  elearly  distinguishing  the  o(^ 
flees  of  priests  and  Lerites  (XL.  45, 
46;XUIL  19;  XLIV.  10—16;  XLVIIL 
]  i_]3),  yet  uses  Dn^  D^iHSH  (XLIIL 
19;  XLIV.  15),  and  so  occasionally 
the  Chronlst  (2  Chr.  XXm.  18;  XXX. 
27),  following  his  sourees,  as  hasbeen 


supposed  with  probability;  while  in 
2  Chr.  Y.  5  he  changes  tmil  U^iron, 
which  occuis  in  1  KL  VUL  4,  into 
Dnbn  D^Jnsn;  see  «lso  Ezek.  XLV, 
5;  MaL  0.1,4, 8;  10.9. 

s  Deut  XXL  9;  XXXI.  9. 

*  Deut  XVOI.  1 ;  eomp.  X.  8,  9 ; 
XXXOL  8—11;  the  English  Version 
andothertranslallons  render  ariiitrarily, 
•The  priests  the  Lerites  and  aO  Ihe 
tribe  of  Levi";  so  In  Josh.  10.  3  the 
Sept.,  Syr.,  ChaUL,  and  some  manu- 
scripts, but  Vnlg.  saeerdotes  stirpis 
Leritlcae;  comp.  also  Fsier,  Pentat  IIL 
500— 602.  •  Deut  XXXL  9  and  25. 
.  sit  is  tnie  that  on  occasions  of 
peeoUar  solesmity  the  priests  and  not 
the  Levites  canted  the  Ark  (see  p.  583); 
but  in  soch  cases  the  designation 
leaves  no  doubt  whether  the  one  or 
theotheis  are  meant,  whereas  in  Dent 
XXXL  9  and  25  both  terms  seem  to 
bcQsed 
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which  they  were  in  the  other  Books  rigidly  debarredi  and  which  were 
reserred  for  the  priests  ezclasi?ely.  They  proclaim  the  cnrses  firom 
mount  EbaL^  They  deposit  the  Book  of  the  Law  at  the  side  of  the 
Ark.  of  the  Covenant^*  which  involves  their  admission  eyen  to  the  Holy 
of  Holies.*  Indeed  their  functions  are  comprehensively  stated  thus, ''At 
that  time  the  Lord  separated  the  tribe  of  Levi,  to  bear  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  Lord,  to  stand  before  the  Lord  to  minister  to  Blm, 
and  to  bless  in  His  name,  to  this  day**  '*  —  terms  which  exactly  apply 
to  the  priestly  ministrations  in  the  middle  Books.  And  as  the  of&eeS| 
so  are  the  privileges  common  to  all  Levites,  '*Ihe  priests  the  Levites, 
the  whole  tribe  of  Levi,  shall ...  eat  the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by 
fire,  and  ffis  inheritance;**  ^^  whereas  the  portions  of  certain  aaoiiflces 
were  in  the  other  Books  strietly  limited  to  the  male  members  of  Aaroii*i 
family.  '*  The  Levite  Eorah  is  not  branded  as  an  andacions  nsniper  of  the 
priestly  dignity,  like  the  Benbenites  Dathan  and  Ahiram,'*  becaose  his 
claim  was  by  the  author  of  Deuteronomy  not  regarded  as  impious  or 
even  illegitimate;  whereas  it  is^  in  the  other  BookSi  denounced  at  least 
as  equally  criminal  with  the  arrogance  of  the  firstborn  tribe  and  punished 
with  the  same  awful  destruction.  *^  It  is,  thereforOi  impossible  to  doubt 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Deuterononust^  other  members  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  besides  the  Aaronites,  were  admitted  to  the  priesthood.  This  if 
conceded  even  by  many  of  those  who  consider  the  Deuteronomist  as 
the  ^joung^  legislator^.**  The  aiguments  brought  forward  by  q^ 
legists  **  in  support  of  the  opposite  opinion^  are  aU  inconclusive;  none  of 


t  Deut  XXVn.  14. 

•  Probably  in  the  chest  Of^  laent- 
lonedinl8ani.VL8,  ll.lS. 

•  Deut  XXXL  25.  SO. 

tt  DeutX.8,  Vrvt^  nvr  ^1I)>*1D]^ 
van  T>3^;  andsimUadyXVIILe,?; 
▼cncs  3—5  speak  indeed  of  the 
•^priests"  (DU*D  DDVD),  ycC  not  as 
distinct  from  Levltet,  bulln so ftf  as 
these  oadate  at  priest^  as  the  whole 
contest,  and  especially  vcis.  6  and  7. 
prove;  benee  Ranke's  lefatation  of 
Geoffe's  view  is  untenable  (Untersuch. 
0.165, 160),  although  George  Indeed 
weakened  Us  arguments  by  basing 
them  upon  vcr.  5,  and  not  upon  the 
fsUowIng  Irenes;  oonq^  also  Josh. 
ZV1IL7. 

It  DeuL  XVm.  1;  comp.X.9;  and 
so  in  the  Book  of  Joshua,  whkh  stands 


In  the  closest  literary  connection  with 
Deuteronomy,  as  Josh.  XDL  14,  and 
tgptOMXly  ZVin.  7,  "^But  the  LevHas 
have 'no  part  among  you;  for  the 
priesthood  of  the  Lord'is  their  inhcrfU 
anee".  in^  H^T.  NJ^^t  Zm.  33. 

ta  See  p.  1N)9.  tt  Deut  XL  6w 

>«  Comp.  Nuflk ZVL  1-^2;  ZXVL 
6—1 1 .  Gramberg  (Rd.  M.  L  238)  bo* 
Ueves  that  the  author  pcfhaps  knew  of 
ttie  Korahiles,  fiunous  as  a  fondly  of 
singers  after  Davids  ttane,  and  iraeed 
their  descent  to  this  Korah  as  fbeir 
ancestor;  wUeh  opinion  haa  llUfo 
probaMUty. 

t*  So,  for  Instsnee,  AoM;  LsvIL 
p.  416. 

M  As  AsMfilmftsfy,  Aulh.  desPcni 
D.  401—404;  JUekm,  Gesefageb,  Mos. 
ImLaadelloab,  pp.35k36;  AmMMIi, 
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fhe  passages  generally  quoted  *  prore  a  dear  distmction  between  priests 
and  Lefites.  The  Book  of  Joshua  follows  the  phraseology  of  Deutero- 
nomy. The  latter,  though  attempting  to  secure  for  the  priests  an 
honoured  place,  cannot  forget  the  precariousness  of  theit  actual  con- 
dition, and  therefore  inyokes  on  their  behalf  the  charity  of  the  Israelites.' 
And  it  is  a  hazardous  assertion  that  "there  is  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  Hebrews  no  period  when  the  distinction  between  priests  and  LoTites 
was  either  not  yet  existing  or  already  remoTed**  —  as  will  appear  from 
the  subjoined  sketch.*  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  affirmed  that 
the  Deuteronomist  nowhere  clearly  places  the  priests  and  Lerites  on 
an  equal  footing;  and  that  *no  single  passage  can  be  found  in  which 
priestly  functions  are  entrusted  to  the  LoTites;**^  remarks  which  are 
effectually  inyalidatedby  the  arguments  adduced.  The  indigence  of  most 
Levites,  as  manifest  in  Deuteronomy,  shows  merely  that  not  all  of  them 
were  sufficiently  engaged  in  profitable  priestly  functions;*  it  does  not 
prove  that  many  were  excluded  from  them.  Nor  is  there  any  foundation 
for  the  opinion  that,,  according  to  Deuteronomy,  the  whole  tribe  of  LcTi 
was  entitled  but  not  obliged  to  accept  the  priesthood,  and  that  those 
only  seryed  at  the  Sanctuary  who  felt  a  yocation  for  the  office,  so  that 
any  Levite  ewdd  be  a  priest  but  every  priest  must  be  a  Levite,  whereas, 
according  to  the  middle  Books,  al)  Levites  were  hcund  to  perform 
ecclesiastical  functions,  with  well-defined  privileges  and  duties,* —  for 
which  peculiar  distinction  the  Law  affords  no  support  whatever.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  synonymous  use  of  Spriest"  and  'Levitt''  can 
be  explained  by  the  gradual  diminution  of  theAaronic  fiunily;^  and, 
in  fact,  it  has  on  the  other  hand  been  contended,  that  the  middle  Books 
have  in  view  a  priestly  family  only,  that  of  Aaron,  while  Deuteronomy 
speaks  of  a  priestly  order^  and  therefore  identifies  it  even  with  the  irU>e.^ 
2.  The  case  is  quite  similar  with  regard  to  judicial  qualifications. 
While  in  the  preceding  Books  we  find  only  one  instance  of  the  Eigh- 


Mos.  R.  1. 106,  109  (who  even  Mserit 

that  U^   D0n3n   it  employed  to 

describe   with    difUoctnets    priestly 

functionaries,  because  DO«"Dn  alone 

might  mean  any  state  olBeeit  (see 

p.  5590;  OUer,  hi  Hen.  VIL  350,  351 

(who  contends  that  the  conceptions  of 

the  middle  Books  and  of  Deuteronomy 

"are. not  opposed  to  each  other,  but 

form  their  mutual  complements'*)  etc 

t  DentX.6,9;XVIILl,3-^ 

s  See  mfira.  t  Sect  Y. 

4  BAkr,  Symb.  IL  9, 10. 


•  Comp.  1  Sam.  0. 36. 

•  Gewge^  Die  Slteren  J&d.  Fcste, 
pp.  47, 48, 51,  52,  66. 

V  ^tea/tfy.  Jewish  Church,  IL  p.  424; 
see  also  A0«  Sect  V  fin. 

•  Beiigtiemherg,  Le.De  Wetle 
(Binleit  f  156^  note  d)  sees  in  the 
designation  ttWi  D^JTDn  "a  proof  of 
the  enhanced  authority  of  the  tribe  of 
LerT,  which  Is  eorrect  in  reference  to 
a  laife  portion  of  the  historical  Books^ 
but  not  to  the  middle  Books  of  the 
Pentateuch* 
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priest  acting  as  judge  in  a  social  difflcolty,*  the  precepts  of  Deatero- 
nomy  confide  the  administration  of  the  law  to  Hhe  priests  theLevites**, 
that  is,  to  the  whole  trihe  of  Leri,  and  grant  them  nnlimited  power  to 
enforce  their  decisions;*^  but  they  suppose  the  seat  of  the  chief  tri- 
bunal to  be  in  the  town  of  the  national  Sanctuary,  whether  at  Jerusalem 
or  elsewhere.  * '  And  so,  according  to  Numbers,  the  High-priest  only 
seems  to  haye  consulted  God  by  means  of  the  Ark  or  the  Urim  and 
Thummim;*'  whereas  we  find,  in  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
that  priyilege  extended  to  the  whole  order  of  priests.** 

3.  On  the  one  band,  the  entire  tribe  of  LotI  was  elected  and 
sanctified  by  God  for  His  serrlce;  whjje,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Le- 
Tites  were  substitutes  for  the  firstborn  who  properly  belonged  to  God.^^ 
But  if  the  Levites  were  holy  by  election,  why  was  it  necessary  to  giye 
up,  for  their  acquisition,  the  firstborn  who  were  no  less  holy  to  God? 
We  can  understand  the  surrender  of  a  consecrated  class  for  a  profane 
one,  which  thereby  shall  become  consecrated.  But  the  surrender  of 
one  consecrated  class  for  another  is  gratuitous.  The  firstborn  could 
never  cease  to  be  God's  property,  if  they  were  replaced  by  a  body  of 
men  as  holy  as  themselves,  and  therefore  not  requiring  to  be  substi- 
tutes of  others  in  order  to  become  holy.  The  difficulty  is  simply  solved 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  election  of  the  whole  tribe  is  set  forth  in 
Deuteronomy/*  the  substitution  of  the  Levites,  in  the  more  restricted 
sense,  in  Numbers;  the  difference  of  the  authors  accounts  for  a  dis- 
crepancy which  may  historically  be  thus  explained.  At  first,  the  chieiii 
of  every  family,  that  is,  the  firstborn,  performed  the  worship  for  the 
household,  and  were  thus  naturatty  holy  to  God«  Gradually  and  by  a 
process  traced  elsewhere,  >*  they  were  replaced  by  the  Levites,  who 
hence  were  represented  as  consecrated  to  God  hy  ttecdom^  since  they 
had  no  natural  claim  to  the  priesthood,  not  being  the  eldest  tribe.  In 
this  light,  the  Levites  were  regarded  for  a  considerable  period;  and  so 
they  appear  in  Deuteronomy.  But  imperceptibly,  the  fkmily  of  Aaron 
was  distinguished  from  the  other  branches  of  the  tribe,  and  placed  at 
an  immeasurable  distance  above  them.  Then  the  election  was  restricted 
to  that  family  alone,  while  the  Levites  were  simply  regarded  as  sob- 
itttotes  for  oonunon  Israelites,  and  could,  therefore,  be  handed  over 

•  Num.  XXVH  2,  19;  comp.  Joth.  <>  Num.  XXVIL  21 ;  eomp.  Jadg.XX. 

ZXILSaiyv.  r.28. 

>•  DentXVILS— 13;  XXLS;  conp.  »  Comp.  Eir.  IL  63;  Nch.  VIL  ^ 

XDL  17;  1  Chr.  XXOL  4;  XXVi.  29;  t4  Nam.  01.  \%  13,  A\.  45;  VID.  16 

2  Chr.  Xn.  8—11 ;  tee  also  Esek.  —18;  tee  p.  582.    «•  See  JigwHi  No  2. 

XLIV.24.  !•  8eo  Comm.  on  Gen.  pp.  735, 736; 

11  ]>evt  XVn.  8, 12.  comp.  i0«  SeeL  Y.                  .      . 
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(D^)^n j)  to  the  priests  for  the  most'  snbordinaie  tasKs,  *  but  be  ex- 
cluded from  all  higher  or  sacred  offices;  and  so  they  appear  in  the 
middle  Books  of  the  Pentateach. 

4.  With  this  subject  another  point  of  interest  is  connected.  It  is 
in  the  middle  Books  that  the  35  cities  are  assigned  to  the  Lerites  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  both  east  and  west  of  the  Jordan  (see  p.  586); 
and  it  is  in  the  middle  Books  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
Lerites  and  the  priests  is  rigidly  drawn,  the  former  being  nothing  but 
the  menial  assistants  of  the  latter  in  the  offices  of  the  Sanctuary. 
Now,  what  purpose  did  the  dispersion  of  the  Leyites  through  the  land 
serve?  How  is  it  reconcilable  with  their  necessary  attendance  at  the 
Tabernacle  or  Temple?  It  is  usually  averred  that  it  was  designed  to 
qualify  them  for  their  mission  as  teachers  and  religious  guides  of  the 
whole  nation ;  but  these  flinctions  are,  in  Leviticus  and  Numbers,  ex- 
clusively reserved  to  the  priests,  and  entirely  denied  to  the  Levites, 
whose  sole  occupation  was  connected  with  the  public  worship.  But 
nothing  could  obviously  be  more  ini^propriate  than  an  arrangement 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  scattered  the  Levites  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Palestine,  and  on  the  other  hand,  tied  them  to  one  central 
spot  HoreoTer,  if  the  priests  were  indeed  to  be  the  instructors  and 
spiritual  advisers  of  the  people,  they  ought  not  to  have  been  confined 
even  to  a  certain  number  of  cities,  but  aUowed  to  settle  whererer  there 
was  a  town  or  village  that  required  their  counsels  and  ministrations. 
One  solution  only  is  possible.  The  arrangement  was  not  wtade  by  the 
lepslators  but  partiy  found  by  them  in  existence.  The  dispersion 
of  the  Levites  into  all  provinces  was  a  fact^  and  a  fact  which,  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  nation,  was  owing  to  their  wanton  cruelty  and 
ungovernable  recklessness.  *  The  authors  of  the  Pentateuch,  anxious 
for  the  honour  of  a  tribe  which,  in  their  time,  had  gained  considerable 
spiritual  influence,  represented  that  dispersion  as  having  been  ordained  by 
the  wisdom  of  God,  and  then  they  regulated  it  so  far  as  to  restrict  it  to  a 
certain  number  of  cities,  which  the  Levites  inhabited  together  with  the 
population  of  other  tribes.  This  expedient  appeared,  under  the  cfarcnm- 
stances,  the  most  acceptable,  although  it  ceased  to  be  entirely  sa^ 
factoryp  when  the  duties  of  the  Levites  were  strictty  limited  to  the 
Temple. 

5.  In  some  passages,  the  age  of  the  actiye  service  of  the  Levites 
b  fixed  from  the  80th  to  the  50th  year  of  their  lives,*  but  in  others 

iHnm.VnLI9;etc.  •  s  Hum.  it.  3, 23,  SO,  95,  t9«  43, 47; 

:  t  Comp.Gen.XLDL5— 7;teel0*a,  eomp.  iChr.ZZlILSObeywcrenuaib- 
Scct.Y.  crcdfromfheagtoflhhtj  jeais).  * 
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from  the  25th  to  the  50th  year.^  The  texts  are  in  both  cases  equally 
plain  and  onmistakeable;  on  the  one  hand,  ''Take  the  snm  of  the 
sons  of  Eohath  from  among  the  sons  of  Levi . ..  from  thirty  years  old 
and  upward  until  fifty  years  old,  all  that  come  forward  to  do  duty, 
to  do  the  work  at  the  Tent  of  Meeting*';'  and  on  the  other  hand, 
''From  five  and  twenty  years  old  and  upward  they  (the  Levites)  shall 
go  in  to  do  duty  in  the  serrice  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting;  and  from  the 
age  of  fifty  years  they  shall  cease  from  the  duty  of  the  service,  and 
shall  serve  no  more**.*  To  harmonise  the  two  precepts  is  clearly  out 
of  the  question ;  the  devices  that  have  been  proposed  are  equally  forced 
and  ineffectuaL  For  instance,  it  has  been  asserted,  that  the  five  years 
from  the  twenty-fifth  to  the  thirtieth  were  spent  in  preparation  for  the 
service  or  in  apprenticeship,''  or  in  the  exercise  of  the  lighter  duties 
which  require  less  strength,*  or  in  aiding  the  older  Levites  in  their  mi- 
nistrations, just  as  the  more  advanced  years  after  50  were  employed 
for  similar  assistance;*  or  the  one  law  (in  chapter  lY.)  refers  to  the 
time  of  the  wanderings,  the  other  (in  chapter  Ym.)  to  later  periods,'* 
when  on  account  of  the  distribution  of  the  Levites  through  the  whole 
territory  of  Israel,  a  greater  number  was  required.  But  all  these 
opinions  are  mere  guesses  unsupported  by  the  slightest  allusion  of 
the  Hebrew  text  Or  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  one' relates  merely 
to  the  transport  of  the  Sanctuary,  which  demanded  a  more  robust  age, 
the  other  to  the  general  service  in  the  Tabernacle  or  Temple ;  *  *  where- 
as the  terms  in  chapter  TIIL  are  so  comprehensive  that  they  include 
the  transport  of  the  Sanctuary  also ;  and  this  transport  was,  in  several 
cases,  effected  by  means  of  vehicles  drawn  by  oxen,**  so  that  the  re- 
spective Levites  had  merely  the  supervision  of  the  safe  conveyance  of 
the  implements.  Ewald  *  *  supposes  that  though  both  are  taken  from 
tiie  *Book  of  Orighu^\  the  number. 25  is  evidently  meant  to  be  the 
more  accurate  one :  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  ''evidence*'.  The  Septnagint 
translators  considered  the  discrepancy  so  manifest  and  so  objectionable 


«  Num.  Vm.  23—26. 

•  Num.  IV.  3,  and  in  exactly  the 
same  terms  with  reference  to  the  other 
femOiet  of  the  tribe  of  LevL 

•  Num.  Vm.  24, 25. 

t  Maimmt.  Kele  Hamlkd.  m.  9; 
Ratki;  a.  o. 

/bLrCkaOnmi;  JUghtfod,  0pp.  IL  691 ; 
Reland^  AnL  IL  vi.  3 ;  Olhm.  Lex.  Rabb: 
p.  613;  OvIrtfM,  De  Sacrit  L  ¥^.3, 
pp.  78, 79 ;  BoimMkrwk  Num.  IV.  t. 


*  Nam.  Vm.  26;  Rttike^  Untcrtuch. 
IL169. 

te  Ktame^  Untermich.  L  101 ;  Mir, 
Sjmb.  n.  41;  Samlsekiiz,  Mot.  R.  L 
99;  eonp.  SifM,  on  Nm.  Vm. 

tt  MemfHemUrf,  Auth.  IL391— M4; 
i74f«rMclr.Binlcited.Keil,L  2.p.432i 
£ea  on  Norn.  Vm.  23—26;  AMtIb 
B  en.  vm.  350 ;  tee  also  JlsufT,  GoMced. 
Veil  n.  378;  eomp.  1  dr.  XULI^ 
25-27.  »NuD.TIL 

:  u  AltcrtheoMr,  p.  293. 


A 
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fhai,  in  chapter  IV.,  tbey  simply  changed  the  nnmber  30,  wherever  It 
Oscars,  into  25,  against  the  anthority  of  the  Samaritan  text  and  all  other 
ancient  yersions.  It  is  indeed  probable  that  the  compilers  and  roTisers  of 
the  Pentateuch  supposed  some  reconciliation  between  the  two  statements 
possible,  or  else  they  would  not  have  allowed  them  to  stand  as  they 
do;  yet  whatever  it  may  have  been,  it  is  necessarily  unavailing.  ,It  is 
impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  two  figures  proceeded  flrom 
two  different  authors,  >  either  of  them  basing  his  law  upon  the  usage 
and  requirements  of  his  time,  which  varied  in  successive  epochs;' 
and  indeed,  according  to  the  Chronist^  the  age  fixed  for  the  active  ser- 
vice of  the  Levites  was  up  to  David's  reign  30  years, '  but  after  this 
time,  when  the  Tabernacle  and  its  vessels  were  no  more  to  be  carried 
and  the  duties  were  less  onerous,  it  was  lowered  to  20  years,^  as 
seems  to  have  remained  customary  in  later  times.* 

But  the  fiuctuations  of  the  Pentateuch  are  most  palpable  and  most 
remarkable  in  the  laws  regarding  the  revenues  of  the  priests  and  Levi- 
tes ;  and  we  propose  to  treat  of  them  here  with  some  completeness,  be- 
eause  they  form  an  important  Unk  in  the  chain  of  our  enquiries. 


I 


Beverues  of  the  Priests  and  Levites. 

We  begin  with  the  regulations  concerning  the  Tithes. 

6.  According  to  the  middle  Books  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  Levites 
were  to  receive,  as  part  of  the  compensation  due  to  them  for  their 
aerrices  at  the  common  Sanctuary,*  the  tenth  part  of  all  annual  pro* 
dnce  of  the  soil  and  of  all  trees,  especially  of  com,  wine,  and  oil,^  and 
the  tenth  part  of  the  annual  increase  of  the  herds  and  flocks,*  of  cows, 


1  So  abo  FaUr,  PenL  HI.  453;  2>tf 
Wttte,  Beltrige,  U.  336;  ffarimamn^ 
Pentat  p.  231 ;  Knohel  on  Num.  IV. 
SI— 26;  andolhert. 

>  See  A^  chapt  lY. 

t  1  Chr.  ZXm.  3.  «  Yen.  25—27. 
.  e  2  Chr.  XXZL  17;  Em  UL  8; 
fheugh  Jewish  tradition  admits  even 
chUdren  (Miskm.  Eraeh.  IL  6;  Talm. 
Eraeh.  131;  conp.  2  Chr.  XXZL  16). 
Plato  (Legg.  VL  7,  p.  756)  rccommeods 
fbe  age  of  60  jeais  for  the  priesfbood, 
aUhoogh  this  rale  was  by  no  means 
acted  npon  in  Grecee. 

•  01  ansp  DH  ntH  Dmay  ^pn, 

Horn.  XVID.  21— 24,  31 ;.  aeeording  to 
Jtwkh  taditlon,  flfleen  days  befora 
eadi  of  the  .teee  great  agiicoltaral 


festivals,  Passover,  Pentecost,  and 
Tabernacles  (Mishn.  Bechor.  IX.  &; 
eomp.  Mamtm.  De  Primit  Aniroaot 
Vn.8). 

1  Comp.  Nam.  XVIIL  27 ;  Dent  ZIV. 
22,  23;  also  Nehem.  XIIL  5,  12;  bat 
hardly  of  the  small  herhs  and  garden 
stoffs,  as  mint  and  roe,  anise  and 
evmmin(MattlL  XXIQ.  23;  LQkeXL42; 
XVIIL  12)  or  legnmlnons  frnlU  (Mitkm. 
Ifaasroth  L  1—4, 6;  IV.  5, 6),  to  which 
the  Talmndical  law  extended  (he 
precept;  comp.  Tolm.  Yom.  63^  | 
YtOhiiSkimeaiUtol  2005,  f  680;see, 
however,  MaimctiiieM.  Hilch.  Ifaasr. 
0.6. 

•  Born  between  the  first  of  Ehd  of 
the  sane  year  and  of  the  preceding 
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lambs,  and  goats,  that  is,  of  the  clean  sacrificial  qaadrnpeds/  to  be 
surrendered  without  selection  or  substitution,  *®  just  ''as  they  pass  under 
the  rod",  * '  which  the  shepherd  generally  parried,  > '  and  by  which  he  daily 
counted  his  cattle;*'  if  an  animal  was  changed  for  another,  both  be- 
longed unalterably  to  the  Levites,  without  the  choice  of  redemptions 
but  the  owner  had  the  option  of  redeeming  the  vegetable  tithes  by 
paying  their  value  with  the  addition  of  the  fifth  part  of  it  >^  The  tithes 
could  be  eaten  by  the  LoTites  and  their  fftmilies  in  any  town  in  which 
they  resided.** 

HoweTor,  the  Leyites  were  bound  to  give  the  tenth  part  of  the 
tithes**  to  the  priests,  the  direct  descendants  of  Aaron;  and  compliance 
with  this  command  was  accounted  to  them  as  if  they  had  deroted  to 
God  tithes  out  of  their  own  produce.  '^ 

7.  From  these  regulations  the  Deuteronomist  differs  in  MTeral 
important  points.  He  demands  the  tithes  of  the  agricultural  produce 
only,  not  of  the  flocks  and  herds.  Nor  does  he  allow  eyen  the  agricul- 
tural tithes  to  the  Leyites  for  their  exclnsiye  uses  he  merely  directs 
that  these  should  be  inyited  as  guests  at  the  repasts  to  be  held  by  the 
Israelites,  whether  the  meals  consist  of  the  produce  itself  or  of  the  pro- 


one,  according  to  MUhn,  Rosh.  Hash. 
L  1 ;  Bcchor.  UL  5. 

•  But  not  of  animals  not  born  in  the 
Israelite's  own  herds  and  flocks,  but 
bought  by  him  or  received  as  presents 
(jrt^.Bechor.  IX.  3,l^pJVtt<nipSl 

nons  yt^yuD  nioD  ruoo),  unless 

these  were  not  yet  seven  days  old, 
before  which  time  they  could,  by  the 
original  proprietor,  not  legally  have 
))eett  included  in  the  decimation. 

1*  And  without  permission  of  selling, 
according  to  Miskn.  Maas.  Scheni  I.  2. 

11  D3rn  nnn  -oin  'VffirhD,  Ley. 

ZXYU.32. 

isMicVILUs  Zech.XL7. 

IS  Comp.  Jer.  XXXIII.  23;  £sek.XZ. 
37;  MiskM.  Bechoroth  IX.  7;  TJkeocr. 
Vni.  16;  rirg.  Geoig.  IV.  436;  KcL 
IIL  34.  -^  This  is  evidently  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase  (Sept  coireetly,  mAf 

(c^^MmO,  which  does  not  imply  thai 
tithes  were  to  be  given  of  large  flocks 
•r  herds  only,  such  as  require  lo  be 
counted,  but  not  .of  a  satali  nnabiK. 


which  can  easily  be  surveyed  (Knobel) ; 
this  would  not  only  be  extremely  in- 
distinct as  a  law,  but  would  be  opposed 
to  the  very  spirit  oftbeLevitical  if^ane- 
tion,  which  is  designed  to  mark  all 
property  of  the  Israelites  as  enljeet  lo 
the  sovereignty  of  God,  who  therefore 
requires  the  tithes  no  less  than  the 
firstlings  and  flrstfruito.  Ftetik  is  the 
Rabbinical  explanation  that  the  animab 
were,  for  the  purpose  of  decimation,  lo 
come  forth  from  their  folds  singly  and 
spontaneously  without  being  foraed 
out  by  human  hands,  or  that  they  were 
marked  with  a  red  line  (03V)  as  they 
were  let  out;  eomp.  JfaiAii.  Beehor. 
DL  7,  and  In  general  ec  1—6 ;  JMnm; 
L  c.  Vn.  1;  JhekMtt  Hieios.  0.  44, 

^4M.         ««  uv. xxvn. 30-u. 

M  NuiL  XVIU.  31;  eomp.  Mitkm. 
Zevach.  VL6. 

!•  "l^'lJpDlP  *^^E^  (Num.  XVm. 
26), or  *I^D  "y^npa  (Nch.XVlU.26). 
n  NuulXVUL  26-40  vtAAa^VciS^ 


the  widows;  but  though  they  were  eaten  at  any  p 
were  of  course,  on  account  of  their  sacred  char 
protected  from  impure  use,  and  after  their  due  d 
to  make  a  solemn  confesiBion  regarding  his  coi 
of  thli  tithes*  laws,  eonclading  with  an  intocation  c 
6.  FoUowing  the  princ^les  of  criticism  hil 
not  bo  difScnlt  to  account  for  these  discrepancie 
custom  among  many  ancient  nations  to  derote  1 
part  of  the  production  of  the  soil,^  of  the  boot 
gains  of  commerce  and  industry,*  especially  for  i 
worship  or  national  enterprise,^  and  sometimes 


>  Among  the  Hindoos,  the  poor 
Brahmant  and  mcodicant  priests  were 
adnitled  to  the  foorth  part  of  fBbm 
sacriflcial  meals  ictenred  for  the  In- 
digent (eomp.  Moig,  Relig.  Blldong 
der  Hindas,  IL  435). 

>  Comp.  Abl  IV.  i. 

t  Deut  Xn.  6,  11,  IT— 19;  709. 
n— 29;  XXVI.  11—15;  eonp.  XVL 
11,  14;  XXVI.  11.  Tht  lUbbioieal 
deretopment  of  these  laws,  partlj  Jodi« 
dons,  partly  trivial  and  Bieroseopic, 
may  be  seen  In  Mtdmomii$$^  De  PrimK. 
Anim.  cc«  VI— Vm.  TIm  ^confession" 
(Vyon  TH)  was,  aeeordlng  to  Jewish 


*  Herod.  L 
12];IX.81;P 
V.  UL  4;  Str 
Dhd.  Sic.  V. 
LnnriiL2;  HI 
1;  PAil.Ages, 
y^.  11;  Iw. 
XX.  9;  eomp.  < 
2, 6.  ApoUo  h 

Del.  278). 

•  Herod,  m 
X.XL2;  Died 
8atam.nL  6; 
theGreeksag 
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imposed  apon  disloyal  or  unpatriotic  citizens;*  and  it  was  a  common 
practice  to  pay  to  kings  or  rulers  the  tenth  part  of  the  income  as  a 
ci?il  tax.*  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  same  custom  was,  from 
early  times,  adopted  by  the  Hebrews ;  it  is,  in  the  Pentateuch,  appro- 
priately attributed  to  the  patriarchs;^*  and  it  recommended  itself  to 
the  leading  minds  of  the  nation  especially  on  account  of  the  spiritual 
significance  of  the  number  ten,  which  they  understood  to  typify  per* 
fection^^  and  Dirine  reTelation,  and  which  they  connected  with  some 
of  the  profoundest  ideas  of  their  religion.^*  Therefore,  the  tithes,  li- 
mited to  Tegetable  produce,  were  originally  employed  by  the  proprie- 
tors for  religious  repasts,  to  which  the  Lerites  as  well  as  other  needy 
and  helpless  persons  were  piously  and  charitably  inrited.  But  at  a  later 
time,  when  hierarchical  ideas  took  deeper  root,  they  were  entirelj  with- 
drawn  from  the  control  of  the  owners,  and,  extended  to  animal  increase, 
they  were  fixed  as  an  ordinary  and  legal  impost,  to  be  scnvuloosly 
paid  to  the  LoYites  erery  year,  when  of  course  the  "trieonial  tithes** 
were  discontinued.  ^*  Hence  the  laws  of  Deuteronomy  manifestly  exhibit 
an  earlier  phase  in  the  history  of  Leritical  power;  they  proTS  how  the 
priests  gradually  and  prudently  enlarged  their  influence  and  aadiorated 
their  temporal  welfare,  and  what  stages  they  had  to  pass,  before  they 
could  tenture  upon  a  system  so  fsTOurable  to  their  order  as  thai  pro- 
pounded in  Leriticus  and  Numbers.  ** 

This  is  cleariy  the  historical  relation  between  the  enactanerts  of 
Deuteronomy  and  those  of  the  middle  Books.  Many  altempls  ai  bar* 
monising  them  hare  been  made ;  but  they  haTO  abeelotdy  sad 


•  Herod,  Vn.  132 ;  ItmopL  Hellen.        tt  ApUy  obMnnce  Ceetfe(Jid.Fest^ 
L  TiL  10;  Pofyk.  DL  19;  DM.  8U.     p.  G7),  -Now  the  proper  fMliag  M 


XL  a.  srstitode,  whi^  hU 

•  Comp.l8sm.yiILlf,17;llfeee.  thapeinUie 

XL  ee;  AriiM.  OcceiL  e.  If;  ^.  la  sod  wm  nomehed  by  the 

Vcrr.  Aet  IL  L  HI.  41,  44;  Dhd.  8k.  meetiagtaodlheieed^wntaf 

V.  42.  frp«  thesi,  wee  wtm  lejuly 

MGca.XXVOL22;tbe«hcsbeleiif  wet  diisehed  iaie  es  iMra 

teGed,LeT.XXVILiO;Vai.XVIIL24.  ^  See  kifrm  8esL  ▼.   MsMidiesl 


tt  BeesMe  \+t+t^m\^  which 

eaPed  Ihe  afl  aemprisiaf     pielaliea  ea  te  lews  ef  the  «hes. 


(hon    nSOOnX    beyead     mofe  fai  Ihe  iUcfesI  ef  *e  faradMce 
whidblheteieaeaeweae,siaeewhst     fhso  Ihe  Levfles,  eiea  etea  fa 


iHcritulMMle^aaiH.  sMea  te  the  pleia  spMsCi 

tsteepuflf;eeiip.JMto,DeOfil     aaesseftbePiilHwirhftii 

c  If;  Bikr,  fyiA*  L  ff .  17f     De  Prinii  cTI);leeeftoselee(Aflif. 


IV.  It.  I)  speaks  ealyefibetflies^ 
L  te  j||;;  adite  Us     ««m  eaMMl  taMi  eC  ibi 


•^^^^j  ^^P'  ^^^^%  ^^^^%  ^  §©• 
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sarilj  fuled.  ^  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  triennial  tithes  were  no 
new  impost;  but  merely  the  tenth  part  of  that  produce  which  might 
hare  ripened  after  thd  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the  three  preceding 
jearSy  and  had  therefore  not  been  indnded  in  the  regular  decimation ;'  or 
that  they  were  the  ordinary  or  annual  tithes  to  be  employed,  erery 
third  year,  for  charitable  gifts,  to  compensate  the  LeVites  for  the  loss 
of  the  tithes  and  other  retenues  guaranteed  to  them  before  in  the 
earlier  Books  of  the  Pentateuch:'  but  the  former  Tiew  is  without  any 
foundation  or  probability;^  while  the  latter  rests  on  an  erroneous  jOS- 
timate  of  the.relatiTe  age  of  the  Leyitical  ordinances  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  Pentateuch ;  it  destroys,  like  all  opinions  based  on  the  same 
premises,  the  insight  into  the  natural  and  gradual  growth  of  hier- 
archical influence;  and  in  most  cases  entirely  rererses  the  sequence  of 
events  and  the  derelopment  of  institutions.*  Iforeoter,  in  the  instance 
under  discussion,  the  compensation  would  hate  been  Teiy  inadequate, 


t  Comp,  Heiand,  Antiqq.  lib.  lit  c  9; 
Selden^  De  Deeimie,  Appendix  to 
Clericnt*  PenUteueh,  pp.  548—564; 
/.  C,  Hotimger^  De  Decimit  Jadaeomm, 
Lugd.  BaUy.  1713;  Carpxo9^  Appar. 
pp.  6 1 9—625 ;  Michael  Motaitch.  R.  IV. 
pp.  67—71,  {  192;  Bauer,  Gottetd. 
Verf.  1. 261—278 ;  ItasenmUiier,  SehoL 
on  Dent  XII.  7;  Ranke^  Untenaeh.  1L 
l%h--2%l\Het^Henb.  Auth..det  Pent 
n.  407—414;  Gramberg,  Relig.  Id.  I. 
155;  Lengerke^  Kenaan,  p.  528;  Saal" 
ichiUz,  Mot.  R.  I.  pp.  353,  354—358 
(who  however  honestly  confeMet  that 
the  eorrent  explanations  leave  'mneh 
obscurity**  in  the  laws  of  tithes,  p.  357) ; 
Leyrer  in  Hen.  Real-Ene.  XVDL 
416  #9^.;  Whur,  IUal-W5rt  VL  723; 
eomp.howeyer,  ^«of^,  JQd.  Feste  p.68. 

s  So  Mickaeiis,  note  on  Dent  XXVL 
12;  Bamer,  I.  e.  pp.  276, 277;  eomp. 
tMoEotimger,  Csr^psoe^  a.  o.  IL  ec 

'  lUehm,  Getetzgebnng  Jfosea  im 
Lande  Moab,  p.  45;  eomp.  (^Uat  la 
HenogVm.  352. 

«  The  term  n^STI  ^  in  Dent  XXVL 
12  furnishes  no  argument,  nor  Is  it 
correct  to  contend  that  Josephus  (Ant 
IV.  viii.  22)  conceives  the  nutter  la 
ibMiligbt,  tor  ei^  A«r^fa«r  ctfr  mnm 

wt^  iM  Dd  for  Qie  distributtoa  et 


what  was  wanting**  (Bauer),  but  ^for 
distribution  among  the  needy.** 

*  So  remarks  Ewald  (Alterthfimer 
p.  315),  These  arrangements  (of  the 
middle  BooIls)  appear  to  have  lapsed 
into  desuetude  alter  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon —  especially  in  consequence  of 
the  new  burdens  of  the  monarchy**; 
and  Knobel  (on  Levit  p.  590),  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  empire  of  indah 
the  old  law  (viz.  that  of  Leviticus  and 
Numbers)  had  already  proved  im- 
practicable**; and  he  contents  himself 
with  vaguely  remarking.  These  al- 
terations were  caused  by  the  changed 
position  of  the  priests  and  Levites** 
(p.  591),  refening  to  a  previous  expo- 
sition hardly  more  definite  or  satis- 
factory  (see  hiflrm).  Justly,  therefore, 
could  Hengstcabog  (Anth.  dcs  Pent 
IL  411)  oltfect,  ^Modern  criticism  Is 
here  Involved  In  a  strange  eoolra- 
dicUoo  with  Itself:  DealcfOBomy  is 
eeateaded  to  belong  to  the  Hme  of 
the  pcileet  develojpmcst  of  the  hlcr- 
arehy;  and  yet  It  Is  Jist  that  Book 
which  Is  supposed  to  be  igBoranl  of 
the  LevMcal  ttthcs**  —  which,  how- 
ever, Hengstenberg  with  his  usual 
Ingenuity  professes  to  And  la 
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as  the  trieonial  tithes  were  not  only  to  be  shared  bj  all  the  needy  Of 
the  land,*  but  did  not»  like  the  tithes  ordained  inLeYitious,^  indude  the 
animal  increase ;  and  they  differed  from  the  annual  tithes  merely  in  this 
that  they  could  be  eaten  not  only  in  Jerusalem  but  in  any  other  town. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  traditional  interpretation,  starting  from 
the  unity  and  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  supposed  the  three 
different  sorts  of  tithes  mentioned  in  the  Law  and  abore  pointed  out, 
to  be  alike  obligatory  •—  namely,  the  annual  tithes  both  of  cattle  and 
of  Tegetable  produce  to  be  eaten  by  the  Le?ites  in  their  respectite 
towns;  *  the  annual  tegetable  tithes,  taken  from  the  remainder  and  to 
be  consumed  by  the  proprietors  and  thtf  Levites  in  Jerusalem;  and  the 
triennial  Tegetable  tithes  to  be  shared,  in  any  town,  by  the  Letites,  the 
poor,  and  the  helpless.*  And,  in  later  periods,  all  the  three  tithes  were 
indeed  faithfully  giren  up  by  the  pious,  as  the  firsti  second,  and  third 
tenth,  >  *  the  one  for  the  LoTltes,  the  other  for  the  feasts  and  festiTils 
at  Jerusalem,^*  and  the  third  for  the  indigent^' 

9.  We  now  proceed  to  the  laws  in  respect  of  the  Firsibam  (]7^ 
tt\nti0i  which  iuTohe  another  and  strikingly  obiious  proof  of  the 
gradual  growth  of  Lentical  institutions. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  premise  a  short  sketch  of  the  origin  of 
these  laws.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  idea 
prerailing  among  primitiTe  nations  that  the  deity  could  claim  both  the 
firstborn  of  men  and  of  animals,  and  that  consequently  both  the  one 
and  the  others  were  to  be  sacrificed  as  burnt-offerings.  ^  *  The  ancient 
Hebrews  shared  these  notions.    "Sanctify  to  He*\  commanded  dod, 


•  Deut  XIV.  29.    «  XXVIL  30—33. 

'  Ley.  XXVn.  30—33 ;  comp.  Num. 
XV11L31. 

t  Comp.  Miskm.  Peah,  Maasroth, 
Maaser  Sheni;  Ehm  Ezra  oo  DeuL  XTV. 
22;  Abarbwul  on  Norn.  L  26  and  on 
Deut  XIV.  28.  Yet  according  to  tome 
Talmudical  teachers,  the  second  tithes 
were  omitted  every  third  year,  when 
the  triennial  tithes  were  ^ven  (which 
are  hence  themselyes  termed  Mxm^ 
UaiMmfw  by  the  Sept  in  Dent  XXVI. 
12);  while  others  declared  the  first 
and  second  tithes  to  be  identical  and 
thereby  drew  upon  themselyes  the 
stigma  of  heresy. 

Tobit ).  7, 8,  ^  dtsorf ,  f  i^vti^  #f 


11  Comp.  MMh.  Maaser  Sheni; 
Chagig.  L  3;  etc  Tobit  says  0*  ^) 
The  first  tenth  part  of  all  increase 
1  gave  to  the  sons  of  Aaron  who 
ministered  at  Jerusalem;  a  second 
tenth  part  1  sold  and  went  and  spent 
it  every  year  at  Jerusalem;  and  the 
third  I  gave  to  those  to  whom  it  was 
proper." 

IS  Oj;  yffyOf  jrr«jro4tMiff«u  (Uieron.); 
comp.  MisAtu  Peah  VUL  3^^.;  De- 
mai  IV.  3j9^.;  Maas.  Sheni  V.  6; 
Taim.  Rosh  Hash.  12^;  ir««noN.Maas. 
Shen.  L  3;  J^ttpk.  Ant  IV.  vUL  8,  22; 
HoUmgtr^  De  J>eeimls  Jndaeorom, 
pp.  llfiifff.,  XiAtqqni^lMfqn  194,201 ; 
Crdzmack^  Scbnlchan  Arach,  L  167« 
168;  comQ«  <R(VeL «^it9uH. 
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*all  the  firstborn  wliateyer  opens  the  womb  among  the  children  of  Is- 
rael, both  of  man  and  beast".  ^    Bnt  when,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  their 
religions  education  adranced,  the  spiritnal  leaders  apprehended  lest 
this  principle  encourage  the  same  cosmic  liews  regarding  the  powers 
of  nature,  to  which  it  owed  its  first  adoption,  and  which  it  helped 
to  strengthen  among  pagan  nations.    Therefore,  they  attributed  to  it 
a  new  and  rery  different  origin.    Thej  connected  it  with  the  miraculous 
deliTerance  of  the  firstborn  Hebrews  supposed  to  hare  been  effected  at 
the  tenth  plague  in  Egypt,  *A11  the  firstborn  are  Mine",  says  Ood,  *for 
on  the  day  that  I  smote  all  the  firstborn  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  I  hall- 
owed to  Myself  all  the  firstborn  in  Israel,  both  man  and  beast;  Mine 
shall  they  be;  I  am  the  Lord".'    Therefore,  the  following  ordinances 
were  fixed.    Eteiy  firstborn  boy,  when  one  month  old,  was  to  be  re- 
deemed for  fite  holy  shekels.'  Erery  firstborn  male  and  unclean  animal 
unfit  for  sacrifice,  like  the  ass,  was  either  to  be  killed  or  to  be  replaced 
by  a  clean  beast,  as  a  lamb,  or  redeemed  for  five  shekels.^  Etery  faulty 
firstborn  animal  of  the  clean  species*  belonged  unresenredly  to  the 
proprietor,  and  might  be  eaten*  by  anyone,  whether  clean  or  unclean 
"like  the  roebuck  and  like  the  hart**.^    Bui  etery  firstborn  male  and 
faultless  beast  of  the  clean  species,  partieulary  the  sacrificial  animals, 
of  bulls,  sheep,  and  goats,  was  to  be  sanctified  to  God  within  the  first 
year,*  so  that,  for  instance,  the  oz  should  not  be  employed  for  work, 
nor  the  sheep  be  shorn,  but  should  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  by 


t  £zod.Xm.2,12;XXn.28;XXXIY. 
19,  20. 

«  Num.  IIL  13,  41—51;  VOL  17; 
Ezod.  JQII.  14, 15;  teeComm.  onExod. 
p.  220.  Hence  it  became  a  catiomtUU 
obsierved  by  orthodox  Judaism,  that  the 
first-born  men  should  fast  on  the  day 
before  Passover  (see  Oraek  Chayim 

{ 470,  p  HDD  T^  D^jyno  nnoDH 

»  Exod.  Xm.  15;  XXXIY.  20;  Num. 
XVnL  16;  comp.  Neh.  X.  37. 

«  Exod.  Xni.  13;  XXXIV.  20;  Num. 
XVm.  15;  comp.  Levit  XXVIL  26,  27. 

•  Whether  it  was  faulty  from  iU 
birth  or  In  consequence  of  tome  acci- 
dent (comp.  Maiwum.  De  Primit  L IL, 
where  the  varioot  disqaalifications 
arc  enumerated  and  discussed). 
^  Within  the  £nt  year  (see  JKsmmh. 
c.  L  7). 


t  Dent  XV.  21—23.  tt  U  difficult 
to  understand  how  Rabbinical  writers 
*could  to  misinterpret  the  unmistak- 
able words  of  Deuteronomy  as    to 
apply  them  not  to  the  kraelite  bnt  to 
the  priest^  who,  aecoidlnf  to  their 
opinion,  received  the  whole  animal 
{MUhL  ChalL  IV.  9;  Bechor.  IV.  1; 
Tahn.  Bechor.  28a;  Mamm.  L  c  L  9); 
yet  they  have  been  followed  by  later 
writers,  at  Dvtram (Dc  Sacrifl  Lxl.  6), 
Reland<Ant  ID.  tL  7),  SaalschfiU 
(Mot.  R.  L  p.  348,  comp.  p.  125),  a.  o. 
The  conclusion  of  the  fifteenth  chapter 
is,  like  the  other  parts  of  It.  addressed 
not  to  the  priests  but  to  the  Israeliles. 
e  ThelMuiryear.aecordinf  to  tradi- 
tion (ifalnoM.  De  Prim.  Anim.  L 1 1),  bot 
beasts  of  the  fioek  not  before  they  wef« 
30,andbeastsof  the  herd  not  before  they 
weie  ^0  dKj%  oVii  Vmnta  VM«w««r 
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sprinkling  its  blood  and  burning  its  fat,  yet  not  as  a  humUoffering,  bat 
as  9^  thank-offering  —  a  noteworthy  distinction;  for  the  former  would 
have  befitted  the  pagan  origin  of  firstling-sacrifices,  the  latter  was  in 
harmony  with  the  new  meaning  which  the  legislator  had  attached  to 
those  TictimSy  and  in  grateful  reminiscence  of  a  marrellous  rescue  at 
a  memorable  epoch  of  Hebrew  history.* 

10.  Now  we  hare  arriyed  at  the  point  which  enables  us'to  notice 
a  fluctuation  in  the  precepts  of  the  Pentateuch  similar  to  that  manifest 
with  regard  to  the  laws  of  tithes. 

Por,  according  to  Deuteronomy,  the  priests  recei?ed  of  those  first- 
ling thank-offerings  no.  more  than  the  portions  which  fell  to  their  share 
in  all  sacrifices  of  the  same  class,  namely  the  breast  and  right  shoulder, 
while  the  Israelites  consumed  the  remamder  of  the  meat:  *Thou  shalt 
eat  the  firstling  males  that  come  of  thy  herd  and  of  thy  fiock,  before 
the  Lord  thy  Ood  year  by  year,  in  the  place  which' the  Lord  shall  choose, 
thou  and  thy  household."  '*  Tet  the  Book  of  Numbers  assigns  to  the 
priests  not  the  breast  and  right  shoulder  only,  but  the  whole  animal, 
of  course  with  the  exception  of  the  (at  and  fat  parts  which  were  burnt 
on  the  altar:  *But  the  firstling  of  a  cow,  or  the  firstling  of  a  sheep, 
or  the  firstling  of  a  goat,  thou  shalt  not  redeem;  they  are  holy,  thou 


wsf  to  bettow  care  and  attention  upon 
them  before  eanctifying  them  {MUhn. 
Bechor.  lY.  1). 

•  Nam.  XVm.  17, 18;  Deut  XY.  19, 
20;  Neh.  X.  37.  —  At  present,  «e  the 
Jews  can  offer  no  taerificet,  it  is  their 
custom,  either  to  sell,  or  to  give  away, 
or  to  allow  in  partnership  to  a  non- 
Israelite,  any  part,  however  insignifi- 
cant, of  the  dams  or  the  young  (comp. 
MUkk.  Beehor.  L  1;  0. 1),  or  to  feed 
the  firstborn  males  of  clean  animals 
till  perehance  they  get  a  fault  or  defect 
(DKnOnEf  *0f  yyy)t  when  they  may 
be  slanghtered  and  eaten,  a  eustom 
derived  from  the  praetiee  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  time  of  the  Temple  with 
regard  !•  animals  of  whieh  it  vras 
donbcful  whether  they  were  firstborn 
or  not ;  Imt  the  unclean  animals,  which, 
however,  art  limited  to  the  ass  alone 
(with  reference  to  Exod.  XDL  13),  are 
redeemed  for  a  lamb  {Miikm.  Haas. 
8hcn.  L  2;  Kcritb.  VL  1, 6;  Zevach. 
VL 1—3;  MtOmmu  DePiim&t  XmmaiA. 


Y.  3 ;  and  in  general  MUhL  Bechoroth, 
and  Torek  Peak  |§  306—321).  The 
firstborn  boys,  except  those  of  Aaron- 
ites  and  Levites  or  of  tbeir  daughters, 
even  if  these  are  married  to  Israelites,  are 
on  the  thirty-first  day  after  their  birth,  or 
if  this  be  a  sabbath  on  the  thirty-second, 
redeemed  from  the  priests  for  a  small 
sum  of  money  rq^resentingflve  shekels 
(comp.  Num.  XYUL  16)  or  five  D^j^O ; 
one  )^9  supposed  to  have  originally 
weighed  320  grains  of  barley,  was, 
from  the  time  of  the  second  Temple, 
fixed  at  the  weight  of  3S4  grains,  so 
that  5  D^J^  are  the  weight  of  1920 
barley-grains  in  silver,  or  between  six 
and  seven  shillings ;  see  MiikiL  Bechor. 
YDL  7,  8.  The  ceremony  (pH  (Vno) 
is  described  in  Torek  J>euk  f  305; 
comp.  Luke  OL  22;  OHun.  on  Exod. 
p.  220;  see  also  Mtueiorf,  Bynagog. 
ittd.pp.95— 07;  ANi#r,  Gottesd.Yeii 
L289;a.o. 
f  Deut  XY«  19^  2A\  tt^xsa^X^^ 
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Shalt  sprinkle  their  blood  upon  the  altar,  and  shalt  bom  their  &t  for 

an  offering  made  bj  fire,  for  a  sweet  odonr  to  the  Lord.  And  the  flesh 

of  them  shall  belong  to  thee  (Aaron),  like  the  ware-breast  and  like  the 

right  shoolder  it  shall  belong  to  thee."  ^ 

11.  It  is  dearly  impossible,  in  the  faee  of  these,  onmistakable 

texts,  to  harmonize  the  yariona  precepts  of  the  Pentatenehi  and  to  at- 
tempt the  proof  that  thej  belong  to  the  same  time  or  legislatiTe  system ; 
.ihe  efforts  that  hare  been  made  to  effect  this  agreement  and  to  combine 

what  is  absolutely  contradictory,  are  partly  inefficient  and  partly  fan- 
'Cifnl^*  and  we  are  compelled  to  admit  the  existence  of  three  distinct 
.  laws  with  regard  to  the  firstborn,  in  the  following  saccession: 

a.  The  oldest  regolation  is  that  of  Exodus;' it  Targes  on  the  stage 

of  the  natural  or  cosmic  Yiews  of  primitiTe  religions;  for  it  ordains 

that  all  the  firstborn  males  of  men  and  beasts  shall  belong  to  Ood; 

the  firstborn  boys  are  to  be  redeemed;  the  firstborn  of  clean  animals 

to  be  sacrificed,  evidently  as  bumUoffMngs ;  the  firstborn  of  unclean 

,  animals  either  to  be  redeemed  by  clean  beasts,  or  to  be  killed. 

.   .   .  b.  The  next  step  is  embodied  in  the  ordinances  of  Deuteronomy/ 

,  which  exhibit  a  decided  advance  of  hierarchical  power,  and  at  the  same 

time  efface  the  traces  of  the  pagan  origin  of  the  law:  all  the  firstborn 

of  dean  animals  are  to  be  sanctified  to  Ood,  to  be  killed  as  thank" 

cffMngs  at  the  national  Sanctuary,  and  to  be  eaten  by  the  Israelites; 

-while  the  breast  and  the  right  shoulder  fall  to  the  share  of  the  priests, 

as  was  the  case  with  all  thank-offerings. 

c.  The  last  and  boldest  measure  is  ei^oined  in  Lefiticus  and 
Numbers,*  and  was  eridently  promulgated  at  a  time  when  the  priests 
could  venture,  at  least  theoretically,  to  set  forth  their  principles  with 
rigorous  consistency.  The  firstborn  boys  are  to  be  redeemed,  at  be- 
fore. Every  firstborn  unclean  animal  is  either  to  be  redeemed  by  its 
Talue  increased  by  one  fifth  of  it,  or  to  be  sold  at  an  estimated  price, 
and  the  money  is  in  either  case  to  be  given  OTor  to  the  priests.  Every 
firstborn  dean  animal  belongs  to  God,  that  is,  entirely  to  the  priests, 
who  are  indeed  to  kill  it  as  a  thank-offering,  with  the  usual  ritesy 
sprinkling  the  blood  and  burning  the  fiit,  but  are  then  to  receire  not 


1  Num.  XVm.  17, 18. 
s  At  the  tnppotition  of  a  second  or 
of  a  female  flntborn  (comp.  ver.  IS); 
•ee  Comm.  on  Exod.  pp.  220,  221  (the 
explanation  there  given  cannot  be  up- 
held   on  philolosical  and  historical 
grotuMb);  leyrer  in  Ben.  TV.  145; 
^^r  ibid.  XUL  ISl  (the  precept  in 


Deuteronomy  is-a  *modifiealion  of  the 
preceding  one*  designed  to  promote 
the  pUgrknafet  of  the  peopk  to  the 
Sanctuary);  etc.         s  300. 2, 12, 11. 

*  Lcv.«ZXVlL  2fi,  27;  Nuol  XVm. 
is— i8;IILS;  eomp.^  IF«ffe,Eialelt 
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tho  breast  and  right  shoulder  alone,  bnt  all  that  remains  of  the  animal,' 
in  accordance  with  the  historical  reason  then  distinctly  nrged,  of  the 
destmction  of  the  firstborn  Egyptians  and  the  deliyerance  of  the  first- 
bom  Hebrews  at  the  time  of  the  exodus:*  sach  a  deviation  might  hare 
appeared  desirable  in  order  to  distinguish  the  remarkable  thank-offer- 
ings of  the  firstborn  from  the  ordinary  sacrifices  of  the  same  class ;  it 
made  them  analogous  to  public  thank-offerings,^  and,  in  some  respect, 
brought  them  nearer  to  the  nature  of  holocausts,  and  thus  helped  to 
recall  their  original  character. 

1 2.  No  less  significant  are  the  disagreements  in  the  laws  concern- 
ing the  Firsi/hiifs.*  In  Numbers,  all  the  firstfruits  are  unreserredly 
and  ezdusiTely  assigned  to  the  priests;  but  in  Deuteronomy  it  is  or- 
dained that  erery  Israelite  shall  '^ke  of  the  first  of  all  the  fruit  of  the 
earth**,*  and  putting  them  into  a  basket,  repair  to  the  town  of  the  com- 
mon Sanctuary;  here  the  priest  shall  place  the  basket  before  the  altar 
of  the  Lord'',  ^*  while  the  Israelite  pronounces  an  address  of  praise  and 
thanks-giTing;  after  which  'Qie  shall  rejoice  in  erery  good  thing  which 
the  Lord  has  giren  to  him  and  his  house,  he,  and  the  Leyite,  and  the 
stranger*\  ^  ^  Whether  the  firstfruits  here  treated  of  formed,  or  did  not 
form,  a  part  of  the  'good  things'*  in  which  the  Israelite  was  to  r^oice 
at  the  succeeding  repast  in  common  with  the  LoTite  and  the  stranger, 
is  of  little  importance;  they  were  certainly  insignificant  us  an  impost 
and  a  source  of  revenue ;  they  were  carried  even  fh>m  distant  parts  in 
a  basket";  they  were  evidently  a  symbol  of  t&e  acknowledgment  of 
God  as  the  Bestower  of  all  agricultural  blessings,  rather  than  a  ma- 
terial gift;  the  whole  command  centred  in  the  placing  of  the  basket 


•  Exod.  Xm.  14,  15;  though,  there- 
fore, the  foir  in  Exod.  XIU.  1 2  Is  probably 
▼ery  old,  the  reason  or  the  exphnatitm 
aeeigned  to  it  it  eyidently  a  later  addi* 
tion  of  the  revisers  of  the  Pentatench, 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  law 
of  LeriUcns.  i  Lev.  XXHL  20. 

•  ttTH\  DnDD ;  the  meaning  and 
difference  of  these  terms  will  be  ex- 
plained later;  comp.  Kno^l  on  Norn, 
p.  93;  SaalscMz,  Mos.  R.  L  pp.  344. 
346. 

•  ntTMn  ^nisrho  nHB^NlO.  Aeeord- 
ing  to  Jewish  tradition,  bat  manifestly 
ai^nst  the  spirit  of  the  Law  (comp. 
Exod.  JDQL  28;  XXII1(pl9;  UJUV.  26; 
Nnm.  XVnL  13;  Dent  XXVL  2;  see 
alsoExek.XUy.30;  Pkov.  10.9;  Keh. 


X.  36,  38;  2  Chr.  XXXL  5),  the  first- 
fruits  were  only  offered  of  the  seven 
species  by  which  the  promised  land 
was  distinguished,  vii.  wheat,  barley, 
wine,6gs,  pomegranates,  olives,  and 
dates  (Dent  Vm.  8),  nor  were  they, 
according  to  the  same  authorities, 
offered  of  olives  unless  these  were 
very  choice,  and  hence  not  of  the  dales 
of  hills  nor  of  the  trulls  of  trees  growing 
in  valleys  (comp.  MitkM.  Bikkor.  L*3; 
Kdim.  L  6;  Taim.  Beraeh.  3fta; 
Maimm.  Hllch.  Bikkor.  IL  2;  see, 
however,  Miskn.  (^halL  L  4,  and  In 
general  MaimaUdei,  Hilchoth  Bik« 
kurim,  pa$im).  ^ 

19  lUrr  roTO  ^jd?..  ^^ 


is  evidently  meant  to  provide  for  the  priestly  order  ano 
considerable  source  of  income.  These  striking  differences 
to  the  same  subject  have  induced  ancient  and  modem  ii 
soppose  that  two  diatinct  laws  are  meant,  and  to  take  the  p 
teroBom J  as  relating  to  firstfimits,  while  already  the  Mishn; 
tradition  understood  the  injunction  in  Numbers  to  mean  ' 
{rirrCi  norm)  or  a  part  of  the  vegetable  produce,  which 
immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  their  labours  with 
and  even  before  setting  apart  the  tithes,  appointed  to  the 
the  name  of  nonn.*  We  need  hardly  observe  that  th 
wanwits  no  such  division,  which  is  analogous  to  the  equs 
distinction  between  flrst^  second,  and  third  tithes,  a 
prompted  by  kindred  difficulties.* 

Now  taUng  a  larger  scope,  we  proceed  to  survey  tl 
wemues  mmd  Resources  of  the  Priests  and  Lemies,  ezdndi 
the  firstborn,  and  the  firstfruits,  and  this  review  will  inei 
results  analogous  to  those  arrived  at  in  the  preceding  se 

IS.  It  has  not  unfrequently  been  averred  that  it  i 
oljeet  of  the  sacrificial  system  of  the  Pentateuch  to  pi 
comfortable  sustenance  of  the  priests  and  Levites.  Bui 
be  more  erroneous.  This  view  is  overthrown  by  the  ft 
both  the  bolocausts  and  the  most  solemn  kinds  of  ezpia 
were  burnt  entirely;  therefore,  a  large  number  of  sacrific 

t  Vcfs.  4«  10.  •  See  p.  609.  The  1 
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Tiouslj  no  other  than  purely  reUgioos  ends.  Howevery  it  is  equally 
certain  that  many  of  the  sacrificial  ordinances  aimed,  collaterally,  at 
providing  a  competence  for  a  tribe  which  owned  no  territorial  property, 
and  was  to  be  shielded  from  want  or  care  becaose  it  might  derogate  from 
the  efficiency  of  its  spiritual  functions  (see  p.  574).  We  may  easily  judge 
whether  the  portions  assigned  to  them  were  in  excess  of  their  wants, 
and  whether  they  were  likely  to  hare  been  given  up  from  early  times. 
The  priests  received 

a.  Of  humtroffermgs,  the  hide  ("nvX^  <A  impost  of  very  considerable 
value,  since  holocausts  were  probably  the  most  frequent  of  all  the  sacri- 
fices ;  and  Philo  observes  distinctly,  *  Hhe  skins  of  burnt-offerings  amount 
to  an  unspeakable  number''  (affv^xo).  However,  it  appeacs  that  origin- 
ally the  hide  of  holocausts  was  burnt  among  the  Hebrews,*  aa  was 
the  case  among  other  nations,  but  that  it  was  later  assigned  to  the 
priests  who  were  to  have  a  share  in  all  classes  of  offering,  and  espe- 
cially in  one  so  important  and  so  common  as  the  holocausts.  ^* 

b.  With  regard  to  the  prioak  tkank-cffermgs,  the  priests  were, 
according  to  Deuteronomy,  to  receive  Vtat  fare-shoulder^  the  inw  cheeks^ 
and  the  fnaw, < ^  portions  comparatively  small  in  value;  but^  according 
to  the  middle  Books,  the  right  shoulder  and  the  breast,  ^>  considered  at 
the  choicest  and  most  palatable  parts,''  and  generally  reserved  for 
distinguished  persons  or  honoured  guests.'*  Various  expedients  of 


Num.XVIII.8, 11, 26,  27;  Neh.  X.  38;  priesto  in  Greece,  see /r0nRaim,Gottesd. 

etc.;  tee  pp.  202,  203  notes  8--10.  Alterth.  {  35  note  12. 

» Uv.  vu.  8.  It  rapni  D^n^Ti  jniaDcut  xvm  s. 

•  DePraem.c.4.            •  Uv.LO.  t«  mnm  pO^H  pwm,  Uv.  VU  80 

10  See  notes  on  VIL  8—10.   Bfthr  —^2;  X.  14, 15;  Num.  VL  20;  ZVIIL 

(Symb.  n  365)  believes  that  the  skin  18;  comp.  Exod.  XXDL  26,  27;  Lev. 

was  selected  because,  onthe  onehand,  VIL  28—34. 

it  leaves  the  animal  intact  ak  a  whole,  ts  €omp.EzeLZXIV.4,D^lQ;  VDD 

while  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  3T0  nnr^9. 

wellrepresenttheentireanimal;  a  view  t4  i  Stm.  IX.  24;  comp.  JosefkAaL 

the  first  part  of  which  is  more  probable,  ID.  iz.2.  According  to  Philo  and  Origen, 

because  more  simple,  than  the  second,  the  priests  received  the  breast,  because 

Jewish  tradition  fixed  that  the  hides  it  is  a  symbol  of  wisdom;  and  the 

of  all  *most  holy  sacrifices"    (Dn^  shoulder,  because  it  is  a  type  of  courage 

DHtn^),  that  is,  of  holocausts,  of  sin-  and  vivacity  —  of  whidi  vlitnes  fh& 

and  trespass-offerings,  were  given  up  priests  were  to  be  constantly  reminded: 

to  the  priesU  (Talm.  ChulL  133  5,  and  this  is  a  fair  spedmen  of  the  value  of 

Jtmiki  in  loc.;   comp.  Jfaln.  Hilch.  allegorising  interpretation;  and  Cleri- 

Bikkur.  L  8;  JteUmd,  Antfqq.  ID. L  28;  eus  observes  Justly  (on  Lev.  VIL  S2X 

JUghtfbat^  0pp.  L703X  but  such  exten-  si  quaevis  alia  membra  dizisfet  deos 


slon  of  the  law  is  not  wairanted  by  dan  sacerdotibns  opoitere,  similes 
the  Biblical  text  (Lev.  VIL  8;  comp.  raUoncsnondeftiissent  Scarcely  mora 
Tcr.  6).  On  the  hides  granted  to  the     %(M«^aS;Ait^  ^^^^tam  ^^id^'^^XRMiaik 
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condling  a  contradiction  so  apparent  and  8o  fatal  to  the  defenders  of 
the  nnitj  of  the  Pentateuch,  have  heen  proposed;  some  contend  that 
the  ordinance  in  Denteronomj  is  *an  addition  to  the  preYioas  com- 
mands, in  order  to  show  how  the  people  might  manifest  their  special 
esteem  and  affection  for  the  LeTites"(0  S  &  coi^ectnre  in  no  manner 
oonntenanced  bj  the  context  and  indeed  implying  an  unwarranted  in- 
crease of  imposts  sufficiently  considerable  in  themselres.  Others 
again  assert  that  it  was  designed  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  oc- 
casioned to  the  Levites  by  the  abolition  of  the  old  precept  enjoining 
the  killing  of  all  animals,  even  those  intended  for  food,  as  thank-offer- 
ings at  the  Sanctuary,'  which  is  an  objectionable  attempt  at  account- 
ing for  one  diflSculty  by  refefence  to  another  no  less  striking.  Or  it 
has  been  urged  that  the  ymt  is  identical  with  pv,  an  assertion  at 
best  remoTing  only  a  part  of  the  discrepancy,  and  disprored  by  a  pass- 
age in  which  both  occur  together,'  and  which  seems  to  imply  a  certain 
amalgamation  of  the  old  and  the  new  law.  Others  maintain  that  the 
precept  of  Deuteronomy  refers  to  animals  killed  for  private  use,  and 
not  for  sacrifices;^  but,  on  the  one  hand,  this  view  is  utterly  excluded 
by  the  context  of  the  passage  which  treats  of  'offerings  of  the  Lord 
made  by  fire";*  and  on  the  other,  the  Deuteronomist  permits  the 
slaughtering  of  animals  for  the  first-named  purpose  at  any  place  in 
which  the  Israelites  may  reside;*  it  would,  therefore,  have  been  im- 
possible to  carry  out  or  to  enforce  a  law  iuTolfing  a  novel  and  very 
vexatious  principle  of  interference  with  private  rights.^ 


given  to  the  priests  corresponds  with 
the  fat  burnt  to  God;  and  that  the  leg 
(for  as  siich  pUCf  is  understood)  corre- 
sponds to  the  blood  which,  being  the 
seat  of  life,  is  devoted  to  God,  since 
thigh  and  leg  from  which  the  children 
issue  (Gen.  XXXV.  11 ;  XLVI.26;  etc.) 
are  the  special  seats  of  vitality;  so 
Knobei  (p.  412),  who  attempts  to  sop- 
port  this  opinion  by  the  analogy  of 
the  Mfci  ft^^  of  the  Greeks,  and  by  a 
Latin  etymology  (femur,  femen,  fetus, 
feemidas,  femina);  and  similarly  Rurtx 
(Opfere.  p.  236),  who  calls  the  breast 
lial^fat^andthe  leg  the  best  "muscle- 
flesh.**  But  ^  is  hardly  necessary  to 
seek  recondite  or  artificial  reasons  for 
a  very  natural  arrangement 

t  F.   W.  SehuKz,  Das  Deuterono- 
mlam  erklirt,  pp.  58,  59,  502,  504; 
^A4fr  in  Hen.  Real-Eac  XO.  181.. 


>  Comp.  Lev.  XVII.  1-^9  and  Dcut. 
Xn.  20—22;  seep.  39;  lUuike,  Untcr- 
such.n.  295;  6Mer,Lc. 

»  Num.  VI.  19,  20. 

4  So  Jewish  tradition,  according*  to 
which  the  precept  is  valid  for  all  times 
and  all  countries  (Miskn.  Chull.  X.  1 ; 
though  it  fell  later  into  disuse,  Torek 
1^mA,|LXI.21);  and  soJosephu8(Ant 
IV.  iv.  4),  Philo  (De  Praem.  Sacerd. 
e.  3),  and  many  modem  Interpreters; 
comp.  Sanke^  Untersuch.  D.  293 — 300; 
OMer  in  Hen.  Real-Ene.  XIL  1 81, 182 ; 
JTifffc,  Opfere.  pp.  224,  225,  whose 
arguments,  whether  advanced  by  him- 
self or  adopted  from  predecessors,  are 
hardly  more  than  evasions. 

»  nvr^TN,  Deut.  XVni  1;  eomp. 
ver.  3,  ran  YDl;  see  1  Sam.  IL  13. 

•  xn.  15. 

^  l>v«a  ^ai3iaaA»&  Q&m^  K  L  \tS\ 
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Of  the  public  animal  thank-offerings,  which  seem  to  have  been  of 
later  introduction,  the  priests  conld  claim  all  the  flesh.* 

.  c  Of  all  the  trespass-offerings^  and  of  those  sin-offerings  the  blood 
of -which  was  not  sprinkled  in  the  Hoi j,  the  priests  appropriated  to  them- 
selres  the  whole  of  the  yictims,  with  the  exception  of  the  fit  and  fat  parts, 
which  were  to  he  burnt  on  the  altar;  and  the  flesh  was  to  be  eaten  by 
the  males,  in  the  Court  of  the  Sanctuary.*  As  the  blood  of  the  sin- 
offerings  of  the  High-priest  and  the  whole  nation  only,  not  of  the  chiefs 
or  common  Israelites,  was  brought  into  the  Holy,^*  the  priests  received 
those  portions  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases ;  and  it  could,  therefore, 
be  said,  without  great  inaccuracy,  that  they  had  a  share  in  *all  the 
sin-offerings  and  all  the  trespass-offerings  of  the  Israelites'*.  '* 

It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  herewith  the  corresponding  laws 
or  customs  of  the  Carthaginians  as  recently  disclosed  by  discoTored  in- 
scriptions. According  to  the  sacrificial  tablet  of  Marseilles,  the  honorary 
portion  of  the  priests  or  Mas'et  (r\tWD)  consisted  only  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  meat  of  about  one  and  a  half  pound  in  weight  (1 50  zuz  or  drach- 
mas); ^*  while  the  hide,  the  legs,  and  all  the  remaining  meat  were  left 
to  the  worshipper,*'  although  occasionally  the  hide  was  allotted  to 
the  priests.  ^*  Equally  moderate  was  the  tariff  to  be  paid  by  the  offerer 
to  the  priest  instead  of  the  Tarious  sacrifices,  namely,  for  a  bullock, 
whether  to  be  presented  as  an  offering  of  purification  or  thanksgiTing,  10 
shekels;  for  an  ox  or  a  ram  to  be  killed  for  the  same  sacrifices,  5  shekels; 
for  a  he-goat  or  she-goat  in  the  same  cases,  "one  foreign  shekel" 
(*iT  ^pr) ;  for  a  lamb  or  a  kid  of  the  goats,  for  a  sheep  that  has  bom  no 
young,  or  a  stag,  three-fourths  of  a  foreign  shekel;  for  a  young  marsh- 
bird  (pH  *)D9),  likewike  three-fourtlui  of  a  shekel ;  and  for  any  other  bfard, 


is  forced  to  admit,  ••it  it  diffleult  to 
underttand  how  it  was  feasible  to 
deliver  up  to  the  priests  those  small 
portions  from  all  parts  of  the  country**; 
and  he  is  therefore  "almost**  inclined 
to  suppose  that  this  law  was  only 
meant  to  be  binding  during  the  time 
of  the  Hebrew  wanderings  in  the  desert, 
which  is  an  unwarranted  assomption 
BOl  borne  ont  by  the  wording  of  the 
cwnmand. 

s  Ler.  XXin.  20;  comp.  p.  243. 

e  Among  the  early  Romans,  theflesh 
of  the  Tietlnis  was  carried  to  the  quaes- 
tors who  sold  it  for  the  advantage  of 
the  pnblie  treasury;  though,  in  laiet 


times,  the  priests,  popae  and  victimarli, 
divided  It  among  themselves;  the  flesh 
of  private  sacrtflees(poUoctum)bdong- 
ed  to  the  offerers  who  consumed  K  at 
home;  comp.  Piaui.  Rud.  V.  iiL  63; 
Mil  Glor.  ni.  i.  117 ;  see  pp.  214,  21ft. 
Among  the  Persians,  the  Magus  divid- 
ed the  flesh  among  those  who  attended 
the  sacrifice  (comp.  p.  214). 

t*  Lev.  VI.  18—23;  VIL  6,  7;  XIV. 
13;  seep.  210. 

11  Num.XVII1.9;comp.Ezek.XLIV. 
28.         IS  Line  6,  comp.  lines  3, 10. 

1'  Lines  4,  6,  8,  10;  comp.  Garth. 
Inscr.  90  of  Davis,  lines  2,  3. 


.-".—*■! 
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if  it  ifl  a  firstUng-sacrifice,  or  one  to  be  presented  with'  flour  or  oil,  one 
shekel. '  But  persons  '^oor  in  cattle*'  were,  bj  public  decrees,  expressly  ex- 
empted from  all  sacrificial  imposts  payable  to  the  priests.'  According 
to  the  celebrated  document  of  HalicamassuSy  the  priestess  received, 
besides  a  salary,  certain  fees,  and  the  produce  ofan  annual  collection, 'at 
all  public  sacrifices,  the  legs,  the  fourth  part  of  the  intestines,  and  the 
hides;  at  all  private  offerings,  the  same  portions  with  the  exception  of 
the  hides.  And  similar  regulations  obtained  in  Attica;*  the  offered 
fruits  and  pastry  fell  commonly  to  the  share  of  the  priests.*  ' 

d.  Of  the  bloodless  offerings  (nTDO),  whether  merely  consisting 
of  fiour  or  in  any  way  prepared  by  fire,  and  whether  presented  alone  or 
as  an  accompaniment  of  animal  sacrifices,  the  male  priests  were  en- 
titled to  eat,  in  the  Court  of  the  Sanctuary,  the  whole  except  the  "me- 
morial** (rn9iN),  consisting  of  a  handflil  together  with  the  frank-incense, 
which  was  burnt  on  the  altar.*  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  firsu 
fhdi-offermg  (Dnn32ncUQ)  of  roasted  ears  of  com,^  and  the /fr^r/Hit^ 
iheaf  (ncin  ntUO)  presented  on  the  second  day  of  Passover.  *  But  the 
shenhbread  of  twelve  cakes,  renewed  every  week,  belonged  to  them 
entirely;*  and  so  did  the  two  firtifniMoavet  (D^i^3^  cr6)  offered  on 
Pentecost,  of  which  nothing  could  be  burnt  on  the  altar,  because  they 
were  leavened.^*  Of  the  bloodless  oblation  presented  in  connection 
with  the  praise-offering,  and  composed  of  four  kinds  of  cereal  gifts,  the 
officiating  priest  claimed  one  cake  of  each  kind.  ^^  And  hence  again  it 
could  be  summarily  said  that  the  priests  received  *all  the  bloodless 
offerings  of  the  Hebrews.*'  *^ 

e.  Besides,  a  cake  (n^)  as  the  first  of  the  dough  (nonjl  rp^Nn),  ^  *  an 
impost  or  gift  (nonn)  akin  ta  the  tithes,  and  like  them  originating  in  the 

t  TabL  of  Mars,  lines  3,  5,  7,  9,  11, 
12;  eomp.  Carth.  laser.  90,  line  7. 

s  Carth.  Inscr.  90,  Une  6  rOpO  ^ 
D3D  \n!y>  p**  73,  *he  who  is  poor  in 
cattle,  doe*  not  prepare  portions  to  the 
priest";  see  also  TabL  of  Mars.  L  15; 
eomp.  herewith  the  prices  fixed  by  the 
Mishnah,  Menach.  XUL  8;  namely,  for 
a  bnlloek  with  its  drink-offering  a  mine 
or  50  shekels,  for  a  calf  5  shekels,  a 
ram  2,  a  lamb  1,  all  indnding  the 
drink-offering;  see  in  ^neral  ifoMrr, 
Opferwesen  der  Karth.  pp.  74 — 91. 

a  Comp.  Tertuil.  Apolo^.   c.    13, 

clreuit  caoponas  reli^o  mendicans, 

exigitis  mercedem  pro  solo  tempi!  etc 

^  QQiap.Mdl^ProoemQmivaskLo>- 


tionskatalo^  1835/1836,  and  StaaUb. 
n.  121 ;  Sehihmann,  Gr.  Alterth.  IL414; 
Eermmm^  Gottesd.  Allcrth.  1 35  notes 
11—14. 

•  Schifmatm,  L  e.  and  p.  219. 

•  Lev.lL3,]0;VL9,  ]l;Vn.9,10. 
V  Lev.  n.  14— 16.    •  Lev.  XXin.  10. 

•  Lev.  XXIV.  9;  Matth.  XIL  4; 
eomp.  Mtihn,  Succ.  Y.  8. 

««Lev.XXnL16— ]8,20;comp.n.ll, 
12 ;  Exod.  XXXlY.  22 ;  Kom.  XXVIII.26. 

11  Lev.Vn.  12^14;  see  notes  m  he. 

IS  Num.  XVm.  9 ;  corop.  Eiek.  XUV. 
29;  see  pp.  21749^. 

1'  Kom.  XV.  18—21;  eomp.  Exek. 
XLIV.  30;  Neh.  X.  38;  also  Rom.  XL 
V,  SMOcii^  \A  \kA  l&iabnah  CChallah 
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desire  of  acknowledging Qod  as  iheBestower  of  eyeiy  blessing.*^  l¥lth 
these  demands  may  be  classed  ihe/hais  of  every  young  tree  m  the  fourth 
year  after  it  was  planted,  those  of  the  first  three  years  being  thrown 
away  as  useless; >*  and  the  first  of  the  wool  of  sheep  required  by  the 
Denteronomist^  **  but  not  mentioned  in  any  other  part  of  the  legislation. 
The  quantity  of  the  gifts  is,  in  none  of  these  cases,  fixed  by  the  Law, 
but  was  left  to  the  pious  impulses  of  the  people.  ^^ 

t  The  priests,  moreoTer,  received  every  thing  that  waa  devoted 
(D*^n),  whether  animals,  landed  or  other  property,  which,  when 'devoted,** 
was  considered  so  irrevocably  sacred  that  it  could  on  no  account  be 
redeemed.^* 

g.  They  could  claim  thefiflh  partotOie  value  of  saered property  that 
had  unawares  been  appropriated  by  an  Israelite,^*  and  any  property^  in* 
creased  by  the^  fifth  part  of  its  value,  which  had  been  acquired  by  flraudt 
if  there  was  no  legal  representative  of  the  defrauded  person.  ^  *  It  appears, 
moreover,  that,  for  some  periods,  a  pecuniary  fine  was  attached  to  sm- 
offerings,  as  it  was  generally  connected  with  trespass-offerings;  for  we 
read,  "The  money  of  the  trespass-offering  and  the  money  of  the  sin* 
offering''  shall  not  be  brought  into  the  house  of  the  Lord;  it  shall 
belong  to  the  priests;"'*  but  this  fine  was  later  abolished  evidently 
because  incompatible  with  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  sin-olferings,  and 
unduly  checking  their  free  performance. '*  According  to  Talmudical 
deductions,  the  Levites  received  twenty-four  presents  or  gratuities. 
Of  these  they  were  obliged  to  consume  eight  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Temple,  vix.  1.  the  fiesh  of  the  sin-olfering,  whether  this  were  a 
quadruped  or  a  bird;  2.  the  fiesh  of  the  trespass-offering,  whether  this 
were  presented  for  an  indisputable  or  a  doubtftil  guilt;'^  3.  the  fiesh  of 

n.  7),  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  >*  Lev.  XDL  23,  24;   see  notes  te 

twenty-four,  or  by  the  baker  or  othen  ioc.                                  <*  XVIIL  4. 

who  prepare  bread  for  tale,  of  one  to  *''  The  Mifhnah  (Terumoth  lY.  3)  ob- 

forty-eight;  comp.  Mishm,  Ifenaeh.  X.  tenres,  *A  liberal  man  gives  one  fbr- 

7;  and  the  rhn  is  to  be  given  when-  tieth  or  one  thirtieth,  an  average  man 

ever  the  quantity  of  flour  eieeeds  one,  one  fllUelh,  and  a  stingy  man  one  eis- 


or  according  to  others  two  3p  {MishM.  tieth  part**;  eomp.  also  Mishm.  Feah  L 

Edeyoth  I.  2;  see  in  general  Ormch  1  (HKDn  lltjpVGrk  pNV  DnTI  rOH 

Chayim  H  322—330).  Ol  OniSSm) ;  Talm.  Kethuv.  60*  (Sn 

t4  JewUh  tradiUon  limited  the  appU.  txmch  XiOT  NOV  VOVIO^T^  DQ^). 
eaUon  of thelawto  thedough of  wheai,        <>  Lev.  XXV!!.  2S;  Num.  XVIIL  14; 

barley,  spelt,  eats,  and  rye  {Mishm.  comp.Esek.  XLIV.29;teealsop.409. 
ChalLLl,  comp.  3,  4),  and  ordained        »  Lev.  V.  16;  XXIL  14. 
that,  oat  of  the  holy  land,  the  nTfl  Is        m  Knm.  V.  6—8;  eomp.  vert.  9,  10. 
to  be  tbrvwn  into  the  flie  (ibkL  IV.  8),        »  nNDH  ^91  CTN  ^00. 
which  custom  U  still  observed  by        >«  2  KL  XIL  17.  »  See  p.  Till 

Jewish  women.  u  HCX(  aO¥.f»C<^Xn^^M^ VM^ 


born  of  clean  animals ;  and  5.  the  firstfrnits  of  the 
of  "minor  sanctity"  (whp  D^EHp),  and  could  be  eaten 
and  the  females  of  sacerdotal  families.  Il?e  were  per 
likewise  both  bj  males  and  females,  thronghont  the  hoi 
tithes ;  2.  the  tenth  part  of  the  tithes  (^0yo  nonn; 
fites  to  the  Aaronites;  8.  the  cake  (n^n)  taken  off : 
the  bread ;  4.  the  prodace  of  firstliogs  of  the  wool  of 
produce  of  a  consecrated  field  inherited  from  parents  ( 
Fi?e  conld  be  eaten  either  in  the  holy  land  or  el8< 
portions  supposed  to  be  allotted  to  the  priests  at  prii 
the  fore-shoulder,  the  two  cheeks,  and  the  maw;* 
money  of  the  firstborn  sons ;  and  8.  that  of  the  firstbon 
4.  the  oqjustly  acquired  property  restored,  with  an  ad 
who  had  no  legal  heir;  and  5.  the  MeToted**  property 
lastly,  was  receired  in  the  Sanctuary  and  carried  a 
of  the  'hnost  holy^  offerings,  tIz.  holocausts  and  ezpii 
h.  It  seems  to  hare  been  the  Intention  of  the  le^ 
to  the  priests  and  the  LoYites,  though  exempt  from  i 
share  in  the  booty  of  war.  This  is  the  obTious  inference 
the  arrangements  said  to  hare  been  made  after  the  expc 
Midianites.^  The  entire  spoil,  with  the  exception  of  trii 
netals,  was  divided  into  two  halTOS,  the  one  intende 
who  had  fought,  the  other  for  the  people  that  had 
eamp ;  of  the  former  the  priests  reeeited,  by  lot,  one  1 
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one  captiTe  of  erery  500;  of  the  latter  the  Le?ite8  receiyed  one  of  ererj 
50 ;'  of  the  gold  and  silyer  the  soldiers  offered  gifts  sf^ontaneousl j  for  the 
sacred  service  Ho  make  an  atonement  for  their  sonls*^  and  as  a  *^emo- 
rial  for  the  children  of  Israel  before  the  Lord."*  This  narratire  with 
its  accurate  numerical  details  has  eTidentlj  been  inserted  bj  the  author 
as  a  hint  for  imitation,  although  he  makes  no  allusion  to  the  custom 
obserred  in  the  matter  at  his  time.'* 

L  According  to  the  enactments  of  the  third  and  fourth  Books  of 
the  Pentateuch,  the  priests  and  Lerites  were  to  Uto  in  48  cities  assigned 
to  them,  at  least  principally,  <  >  as  a  part  of  the  territoiy  due  to  them 
as  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  '^  and  were  to  receive,  besides,  a  district 
of  land  (vyp)  comprising  2000  yards  round  each  town  in  every 
direction^'  as  pasturage  for  their  cattle,*^  and  deemed  sufficient  for 
their  abodes  and  their  sustenance  J*  These  cities,  as  far  as  they  be- 
longed to  members  of  the  tribe  of  Leri,  were  even  to  e^joy  special 
privileges ;  for  the  houses  and  the  fields  could  never  be  forfeited  when 
sold,  and  were,  without  compensation,  to  be  restored  in  the  year  of 
jubilee.^*  However,  in  Deuteronomy,  theLevites  appear  as  living acatt- 
ered  throughout  the  land;  they  are  constantly  alluded  to  as  being 
"within  the  gates"  of  the  Israelites  ;^^  and  they  are  expressly  permitted 
to  settle  wherever  Ihey  might  deem  fit,  'And  if  a  Levite  come  from 
any  of  thy  gates  out  of  all  Israel  where  he  sojourned**  and  come  with 
all  the  desire  of  his  mind  to  the  place  which  the  Lord  shall  choose, 
then  he  shall  minister  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  his  God,  as  all  his 
brethren  the  Lerites  do  who  stand  there  before  the  Lord"  ^*  —  a  pass- 
age which  proves  that  the  Levites,  scantily  cared  for  in  the  towns  of 
the  Israelites,  had  a  tendency  to  congregate  in  the  place  of  the  central 
Sanctuary,  where  they  were  promised  equal  portions  with  those  who 
had  served  there  before,  without  losing  whatever  they  might  have  real- 

•  Comp.  Gen. XIV.  20.  "  NumrXXXV.  1—8;  eomp.Josh. 

•  N)mL  L  c  vert.  50—54;   comp.      X[V.4;XXI.2— 42;1  Chr.VI.46— 06; 
Joih.VL  19,24 ;  2  Sam. VDL  11 ;  1  Chr.      tee  tmprm  pp.  574,  586. 

XXVI.  27,  28.  1*  Comp.  JatepJ^.  Ant  IV.  It.  3,  i«r«» 

>•  Comp.,  however,  Joth.  XXII.  8;  Mii  ttoom^mptm  milm^  ar*^«k  »^ 

1  Sam.  XXX.  24,  25;  2  llacc.  VHL  28,  mmlmt  t^  rt  ir^  u^O^  ffc...  tfc 

30.          11  Comp.  AUr,  Symb.  II.  50.  ^Mf/Uitw  trj/fK  utL 

It  Num.  XXXV.  2.  i«  Uv.  XXV.  32—34. 

IS  Norn.  XXXV.  4,  5;  Sept  irfMS#-  tT  Dent  XIL  12,  18;  XIV.  27,  29; 

TtMi,    flSfO^lv/Mifw,  xJk  ir/tipf  C»w;  XVL  II. 

see  Comm.  in  loc;  Miskn.  Sot  V.  w  nWf  '/KW<'V:>D  yn^  IDHD 

3;  JUuemMUr^    Ixenn.  ad   Num.  CV*UKVt 

pp.  447j9g.;    CrtUemaeK    Schuleh.  i*  DeiitXVin.6,7;eomp.Jadg.XVIL 

Anich,  IIL  182, 183;  etp.  S^mUcMz,  7—11 ;  XIX.  1 ;  1  Sam.  L  1 ;  see  infirm 

Hoe.  R.  L  100— 104.  S«ctV. 
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ised  by  the  sale  of  their  patrimony. '  In  fact^  the  Tory  idea  of  Leri- 
tical  towns  with  territorial  domains,  contradicts  the  ftindamental  notion 
that  the  Levites  were  to  have  no  property,  because  Ood  was  their 
inheritance  and  their  wealth.^  The  Book  of  Joshoa  (XIV.  4)  endeaTonrs 
indeed  to  remoTo  the  contradictions;  for  it  makes  a  distinction  between 
*a  share  in  the  land*'  and  "cities  to  dwell  in  with  their  suburbs  for  their 
cattle  and  their  substance  ;*'  but  this  distinction,  prompted  as  it  is  by 
apologetic  reasons,  is  artificial  and  untenable;  for  48  towns  irith  a 
territorial  addition  to  each,  is  nothing  else  but  *a  share  in  the  land*' 
or  '^  inheritance**  (nbm).  MoreoTer,the  Pentateuch  itself  is  atTariance 
with  its  own  statements  on  the  subject.  TheLentical  towns  are  already 
incidentally  mentioned  in  the  laws  promulgated  at  Mount  Sinai,  and 
.  made  the  object  of  legislatiTO  arrangements;'  and  yet  they  are  formally 
assigned  to  the  Levites  only  about  forty  years  later,  *in  the  plains  of 
Moab,"  and  are  there  treated  of  as  if  they  had  noTer  before  been  al- 
luded to:^  those  arrangements,  so  faTOurable  to  the  Lerites,  mus^ 
therefore,  fall  after  the  encampment  in  Moab,  that  is^  beyond  the  life- 
time of  Moses.' 

14.  Now,  if  the  Levites,  free  from  all  taxes  and  burdens,'  indeed 
received  all  the  emoluments  and  gifts  bestowed  upon  them  in  the  middle 
Books  of  the  Pentateuch,  they  could  be  certain  of  a  life  of  ease  and 
almost  luxury.  Eyen  those  members  of  the  tribe  who,  for  any  reason, 
were  unable  to  officiate  in  the  Sanctuary,  and  especially  to  perform  the 
sacrificial  rites,  for  instance,  those  disqualified  by  some  bodily  defect^' 
were  considerately  provided  for.  For  it  was  ordained  that,  while  in 
most  cases  the  appurtenances  fell  to  the  share  of  the  acting  priest^' 
they  formed,  in  others,  a  common  stock  to  be  equally  divided  among 
all  priests. '  The  position  of  the  Levites  was,  therefore,  well-established 


I  Deut  XVIIL  8,  "^JJ  ^300  T3^ 
nDNH.  Ewald  (Alterth&mer,  p.  323) 
trantUtct  tbcte  wordf  "besides  his 
hospitable  reception  in  the  priestly 
fminiliet**  —  a  rendering  which  has  very 
Uttle  probability. 

>  See  supra  p.  5S6.  Gramberg  (Rel. 

Id.  I.  209)  obtenret  therefore,  «Wahrw 

tcheinlich  riihri  das  neue  Gesctz  (in 

Knm.  XXXV.  1 — 8)  von  dnem  andera 

Dichter  her,  welcher  durch  die  kvze 

Andeutung  von  den  Stldten  der  Leviten 

'(Lev.  XXV.  32—^)  veranlasst  wurde, 

darHbtr  etwgi   beslimmtcres   auizu- 

sprtehea.'' 


s  Lev.  XXV.  32—^4 ;  eorop.  XXVL 
46;  XXVn.  34.     «  Num.  XXXV.  1— «^ 

•  Comp.  Pe  Wette,  Beitrige  U.  276. 

•  See  p.  &74;  comp.  Ezra  VIL  24. 

Y  Lev.  XXI.  17—23;  Jos.  BelL  Jud. 
V.  ▼.  7;  Taiwa.  Zcvach.  102. 

•  At  the  right  shoulder  in  thank* 
offerings  (Lev.  VII.  33),  or  the  ecfeal 
oblations  baked  in  the  oven,  or  dressed 
in  a  pan  or  pot  (Vn.  9);  see  p.  482, 
and  notes  on  VIL  S— 10. 

•  As  the  breast  in  thank-offerings 
(Lev.  vn.  31),  the  shew-bread  (Lev. 
XXrV.  9),  and  the  cereal  offerings  pre- 
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and  commanding.  They  were  indeed,  as  Philo  obserred,  %iTe8ted  by 
the  Law  with  the  dignity  and  hononr  that  belongs  to  kings.**  '*  Tet  we 
find,  in  Deuteronomy,  repeated  and  almost  pitilnl  appeals  made  to  tho 
LBraelites  in  their  behalfl  Take  heed  that  Uiou  forsake  not  the  Levite 
as  long  as  thou  liyest  upon  the  earth;**  *  ^  and  Hhe  LeTite  that  is  within 
thy  gate,  thou  shalt  not  forsake  him;  for  he  has  no  part  nor  inherit- 
ance with  thee."  '^  They  appear  helpless  like  the  poor,  the  stranger,  the 
widow,  and  the  orphan,  and  are  generally  included  in  the  same  recom- 
mendation to  private  charity ;  >'  and  their  sustenance  is  deriyed  not  from 
a  regular  or  legally  defined  income  but  from  occasional  reliel'^  It  is, 
therefore,  eyident,  that  the  adyantages  of  Uie  Leyites  were  but  gradually 
gained;  they  could  be  secured  with  precaution  only  and  by  impercept- 
ible steps.  It  was  no  easy  task,  requiring  no  ordinary  amount  of 
shrewdness  and  firmness,  to  depriye  the  Israelites  of  their  natural 
rights  in  matters  of  religion ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  priyileges  de- 
manded in  Leyiticus  and  Numbers  remained,  on  the  whole,  not  much 
more  than  a  priestly  theory,  and  were  seldom,  if  eyer,  actually  granted 
to  the  Leyites.  In  the  historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  only 
under  the  theocratic  king  Hezekiah  and  the  zealous  leader  Nehemiah 
that  the  firstfruits  and  tithes,  the  firstborn  animals  and  other  gifts, 
are  reported  to  haye  been  collected  for  the  priests;**  in  earlier  periods, 


(VIL  10).  According  to  tradiUon,  the 
diftributiop  took  place  every  evening 
{teTarg.Jerus,  on  Gen.  XUX.  27). 

10  Pkiio,  De  Praemiis  Sacerd.  c  2, 
K  wr  ajrorritr  iaxi  dlJXor,  lc«  p€t€$Ximw 

U^tOciP  i  y^/ioc.  1*  Dent  XIL  19. 

ts  XTV.  27,  29;  X.  9;  XIL  12,  18. 

IS  Dent  Xn.  18;  XIV.  29;  XVI.  11, 
14;  XXVI.  11—13;  eomp.  1  Sam.  H. 
36 ;  tee  supra  p.  €00. 

i«  Comp.  George^  JAd.  Fetle,  pp.  47 
^-^0.  A  curious  evasion  is  attempted 
by  F.  W.  Schuttz  (Das  Dcuteronomium 
erklirt,  p.  &8),  who  contends  that  the 
Deuteronomist  represents  the  Levites 
as  poor  and  helpless  '*in  order  to 
describe  them  above  all  as  ne^dftil  of 
friendship**;  and  timiiarij  it  has  been 
observed,  "as  if  to  provide  for  the 
contingency  of  failing  crops  or  the 
like  ...  the  Levite  was  commended  to 
the  special  kindness  of  the  people** 
(PAMijilr#  L  c  U.  102). 


»  2  Chr.  XXXI.  4—8;  Neh.  X.  36— 
40;  XIL  44;  XllL  5,  12, 31 ;  Judith  Xi. 
13;  Tobit  L  7,  8;  comp.,  however, 
Neh.XIlL  10;  Hal.  Ill  8,  10.  The  term 
nionn  nv  (2  8am.  I.  21),  occurring 
in  the  elegy  of  David,  thai  is,  fields 
yielding  produce  worthy  of  firstfruit- 
oiferiogs,  is  loo  indittinct  for  historical 
deduction ;  equally  Inconclusive  is  the 
DnD3  Orp  which  a  man  of  Baal- 
Shalishah  brought  to  Elisha  in  a  time 
of  famine  (2  Ki.  IV.  42).  That  the 
testimony  of  the  Book  of  Chronicles 
with  respect  to  Levitical  reforms  must 
be  cautiously  received,  needs  scarcely 
to  be  olMerved  (tee  pp.  31— M);  the 
store-rooms  fsr  the  receptioa  of  the 
pUatiftil  giAs  OMnlioDed  by  the  Chron- 
isl  (2  Chr.  XXXL  U)  arc  not  aUuded 
to  in  the  Books  of  Kings,  and  have 
probably  been  added  by  him  becaasc 
they  existed  in  the  •eetmd  Temple 
(Neh.  Xlll.  4if(.;  eoni^.  CrwdW.  ^^^ 


\ 
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they  are  never  mentioned  nor  alladed  to.  It  is  as  improbable  in  itself 
as  it  is  opposed  to  the  general  laws  of  Leyitical  doTelopment^  that  the 
precepts  of  the  Pentateuch  represent  the  priests  as  having  Usi  again 
a  great  part  of  the  privileges  once  acquired.  This  unhistorical  conclu- 
sion is  forced  upon  those  who  place  Leviticus  chronologicallj  before 
.Deuteronomy.  But  it  is  simply  a  perversion  of  facts  to  contend  that  the 
Levites  were  more  amply  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  Deuteronomy  than 
by  those  of  the  middle  Books.  * 

1 5.  Though,  thereforOi  the  question  whether  the  Levitical  income, 
as  fixed  in  the  middle  Books  of  the  Pentateuch,  was  excessive  or  not, 
if  of  little  practical  moment;  it  is  yet  of  considerable  historical  interest, 
as  it  is  calculated  to  illustrate  the  character  of  an  important  part  of  the 
legislation.  It  is  utterly  inappropriate  to  found  the  claims  of  the  Le- 
Tites  upon  the  plea  that  they  had  a  legal  right  to  the  twelfth  or  thir- 
.teenth  part  of  the  territory  of  Canaan,  which  they  ceded  to  the  other 
tribes,  and  for  which  they  could  demand  ample  sustenance.  It  is  true 
that  the  Book  of  Numbers  represents  the  matter  in  this  light;  for  it 
ordains  that  the  towns  should  be  giyen  to  the  Levites  "from  the  inherit- 
ance of  their  possession.**'  But  it  requires,  after  the  preceding  obser- 
rations,  no  further  arguments  to  prove  that  this  is  nothing  but  a 
Levitical  view  or  rather  pretence.  The  tribe  of  Levi  had,  by  its  own 
daring  and  recklessness,  forfeited  the  territorial  possessions  which  it 
might  hare  owned;  and,  scattered  through  the  land,  it  was  compelled 
to  seek  subsistence  by  whateyer  means  it  could  devise.  In  reali^,  the 
priests  and  Levites  could  fairly  demand  compensation  for  their  ministe- 
rial and  other  services;  and  so  their  income  is  indeed  regarded  in  some 
passages.*  But  if  tithes,  flrstfruits,  and  firstborn  animals,  their  shares 
in  holocausts  and  thank-offerings,  in  expiatory  and  bloodless  oblations, 
the  devoted  property,  the  booty  of  war,  the  forty-eight  towns  with  their 
surrounding  districts,  and  the  manifold  minor  privileges,  are  surveyed 
and  computed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Levites  received  infinitely  more 
than  their  due  proportion.  According  to  the  double  census,  recorded 
in  the  Book  of  Numbers,^  the  Israelites  over'  twenty  years  of  age 
amounted,  in  round  figures,  to  600,000,  the  Levites  over  one  month  to 
22,000,  which,  at  a  very  moderate  calculation,  would  be  about  17,000 
over  twenty  years;  the  proportion  of  Levites  to  Israelites  was,  there- 
fore, as  1 7,000  to  600,000;  that  is,  the  Levites  formed  about  the  Mrt^ 

*  So  De  Heae,  Opu»c  TheoLp.  163,  the  other  hand,  George,  Jikd.  Fesle, 

"Plurm  quae  luhti  •*  auetor  Deute-  pp.  4S— 69. 
ronomii  —  nova  ct  addiUUa,  ad  hierw         t  Num.  XXXY.  2,  DntriM  vhtMO. 
s/di/amaugcndam  etLevitanimaudo-         t  Nam.  XYIU.  21,  31. 
rilMtem  MociVndam  spectant;**  see,  on        ^  Gba:(\«i%\  %xAXXVL 
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lifth  part  of  the  Israelites.  *  Bat  bj  the  tithes  alone  thej  received  the 
tenOi  part  of  the  whole  agricultural  produce  of  the  soil  and  of  the 
annual  increase  of  cattle;  one  Levite  had,  therefore,  from  this  source 
only,  an  income  equivalent  to  that  of  three  or  four  Israelites.  If  the 
other  revenues  are  added,  thej  must  indeed  be  regarded  as  exorbitant;* 
and  it  has  been  observed  that  if  all  the  enactments  of  the'PeDtaieach 
had  been  carried  out^  the  priests  would  soon,  without  working,  have 
acquired  all  the  property  of  the  land.^  Though  the  Levites  increased, 
their  income  grew  proportionately;  for  indus^  and  agriculture,  and 
therefore  the  Levitical  revenues,  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
population;  and  in  some  periods,  the  territory  or  arable  land  of  the 
Hebrews  was  considerably  enlarged*  It  is  irrelevant  to  enquire  whether 
aU  the  prescribed  imposts  were  burdensome  to  the  Israelites  or  not  in 
a  land  of  remarkable  fertility;  the  question  is,  whether  th^  were  fairly 
required  for  the  sustenance  of  Levites.  If  wealth  was  obtained  through 
the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  it  belonged  more  Justly  to  those  who  pro- 
duced it  by  their  exertions.  *  And  it  is  against  the  spirit  of  the  Penta- 
teuch to  'suppose  that  the  Levites  were  required  to  bear  the  expen- 


*  It  it,  therefore,  incorrect  to  say 
that  the  proportion  was  as  1  to  13; 
the  tribes  were  very  diiferent  in  nume- 
rical strength,  and  Levi  was  the  least 
nomerons  of  all;  for  while  Jndah,  the 
largest,  counted  74,600  men  over 
twenty  years,  Manasseh,  the  smallest 
of  the  other  tribes,  had  32,000,  or 
nearly  double  the  number  of  Levi 
(eomp.  Num.  L  27,  35). 

•  So  also  Judges  Michaelis  (Mos. 
R.  §  52),  who  takes  the  proportion  of 
Levites  to  Israelites  as  1  to  50,  and 
eallfl  the  income  of  the  former  "extra- 
vagant** (ansschweifend},  though  he 
attempts  to  Justify  it  by  asserting  that 
the  Levites  were  not  merely  clerical 
ftoctionaries  but  also  scholars  and 
men  of  science;  but  even  if  they  were 
the  latter,  they  received  their  revenues 
merely  because  they  were  the  former. 
Bauer  (Gottesd.  YcrC  L  278)  describes 
that  income  as  *large  and  almost  exces- 
sive", though  he  echoes  Michaelis' 
exculpatory  arguments  (pp.280 — ^284). 
According  to  a  computation  in  the 
Hebrew  work  DniU  xho^  the  inck- 


posts  amounted  to  one-flflh  of  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  besides  the  dues 
in  eattle  (comp.  Cr^ixmack^  Schulchan 
Aruch,  IV.  37). 

T  Gramberg,  ReL  Id.  L  198,  IM; 
eomp.  pp.  7—230;  son  CiiUm^  BIbL 
TheoL  L  66,  279,  280;  comp.  also  Jh 
Wetie,  Beitrlge,  IL  334,  335.  H  is 
dilBcalt  to  comprehend  how,  in  the 
face  of  the  fads  adduced,  it  is  possible 
to  venture  the  assertion,  *by  the  icgo- 
lations  of  the  Pentateuch  the  priests 
were  sufficiently  but  not  liberally  pro- 
vided for^  {Okter  in  HeR.Xn.  182; 
comp.  VUL  352;  similarly  also  Leffttr 
ibid.  XVm.  419;  SmmliekMix,  Mos.  R 
L  105  (Mie  Levlten  wsren  durehaas 
nicht  glanzend  verMrgf^  122. 

•  These  remarks  meet  the  apologetic 
efforts  of  Wfaicr  (Real-Wffft  L  442; 
IL  22,  273),  Bihr  (Symb.  VL  48, 49), 
and  others;  some  earioosiy  base  a 
mitigating  argmoent  on  the  irregular 
or  impcffeel  payment  of  the  Imposts 
foreseen  and  taken  into  aeeouat  by 
the  legislator  (e.  g.  SmmheMt  ,y^^»^ 
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ditni^  for  the  cdstlj  worship  of  the' Sanctuary  ;<  for  all  offerings  were 
indispensably  to  be  the  gift  and  property  of  those  in  whose  name  they 
were  presented;^  the  pybUc  offerings,  therefore,  must  have  been  pro- 
Tided  by  the  peopk,*  Hence  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  ordinances  of 
the  middle  Books  regarding  the  Leyitical  income,  were  soggested  not 
by  expediency  or  the  actaal  requirements  of  the  case,  but  by  those 
principles  of  theocratic  mle  which  the  Pentateuch  saw  fit  to  enforce 
by  OTery  possible  deyice.  The  tithes^the  firstfruits,  the  firstborn,  and 
the  48  cities  were  to  be  giyen  to  Ck>d*8  ministers,  because  they  were 
looked  upon  as  properly  ^belongmg  to  Him  as  the  true  owner  of  the 
land  and  its  produce.  Portions  of  the  sacrifices  and  the  whole  of  the 
doToted  property  were  allowed  to  the  priests,  because  all  offerings  and 
hallowed  objects  were  regarded  in  the  same  light  All  these  laws  were 
the  consistent  resnlts  of  a  peculiar  theoiy;  they  were  the  ideal  claims 
of  a  priesthood  founded  upon  an  ideal  political  organisation;  and  they' 
hence  inentably  oyerlooked  or  disregarded  the  considerations  of  equity 
and  justice.^ 


lY.  DEYIATIONS  FBOM  THE  LEYITICAL  LAWS  FOUND  IN  THE 
HISTOBICAL  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Our  Tiews  of  the  origin,  date,  and  gradual  derelopment  of  Letitical 
institutions  are  yery  significantly  confinned  by  a  comparison  between 
the  regulations  of  the  Pentateuch  andihe  independent^  because  inci- 
dental, statements  scattered  in  other  parts  of  the  Hebrew  canon,  which 
comparison  will  afford  us  another  welcome  clue  to  the  chronology  of 
the  Law. 

h  It  is  true  that  the  historical  Books  mention  Tarious  facts  in 
harmony  with  the  precepts  of  the  Pentateuch.  To  a  certain  extent,  the 
High-priests,  in  the  first  times  after  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  are  in 
accordance  with  the  Leritical  directions.  Aaron  is  succeeded  by  Eleaiar, 


on  Num.  XVIIL  21,  who  repfodacet 

Miehaelit*  aifunentt,  a  ttrmi^  €«■»- 

pound  of  Judieiottf  nets  and  q^edous 

■ophiftry. 

.     t  Sm^H  Altcrthfkmer,  pp.  314, 31S. 

s  See  p!  101. 

»  This  principle  if  elearij  acknow- 
ledged in  Miskm.  ShekaL  IV.  1,  2.  No 
proof  can  be  deduced  lirom  the  mil- 
certain  passage  Num.  m.  4&,  nOTD  HNI 

onon  nnn  onbn ;  to  iS^irdhuc  L  c. 

p.  $48;  eomp.  p.  122* 


«  The  view  pfffgHmmm  (Staattreiw 
futung  der  Israeliten,  pp.  158—162) 
that  *lhe  priests  were  the  lords  of  the 
entire  soU*",  and  the  12  laj-tribes, 
therefbre,  were  Tsssals  of  the  priests", 
and  hence  had  to  pay  to  them  the 
tithes;  this  view  is  utterly  against  the 
statements  of  Scripture;  not  cfcn  the 
Pentateuch  could  Teoturs  theoretically 
to  set  forth  principles  so  absolutely  at 
variance  with  reality,  eiperiencc,  and 
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the  eldest  of  his  soryiTing  sons,  the  two  first,  Nadab  and  Abihn,  hating 
died  before  him.*  Eleasar  is  followed  by  his  son  Phinehas,  whom  we 
find  in  office  in  the  early  periods  of  the  Judges.*  When,  in  the  time  of 
Joshua,  the  transjordanic  population  erected  an  altar  on  the  eastern 
dde  of  the  river,  and  the*  other  tribes,  incensed  at  their  supposed  revolt 
against  God,  were  bent  upon  a  war  of  extermination,  the  High-priest 
Phinehas  was  at  the  head  of  the  tribunal,  which  amicably  settled  the 
threatening  rupture  ;^  and  in  the  war  between  Benjamin  and  the  other 
tribes,  he  consulted  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  in  the  name  of  the  people,* 
aSi  later,  the  priests  are  stated  to  have  sought  oracles  by  the  Urim 
and  Thunmiim.*  It  is  likely  that  Phinehas  was  in  his  dignity  succeeded 
by  some  of  his  direct  descendants ;  for  the  High-priesthood  was  suppos- 
ed to  have  been  promised  Ho  him  and  to  his  seed  after  him,*'  ^*  because 
he  had  evinced  ardent  and  pious  zeaL^'  Towards  the  end  of  that 
epoch,  Eli,  believed  to  be  descended  from  Ithamar,*'  and  certainly  be- 
longing to  the  stock  of  Aaron  or  the  oldest  priestly  family/'  was  both 
High-priest  and  Judge.  ^^  In  the  reign  of  the  three  first  kings,  are  men- 
tioned as  High-priests  two  sons  of  Ahitub,  the  grandson  of  Eli,  through 
Phinehas,  namely  Abiah**  and  his  brother  Ahimelech,'*  and  Abiathar, 
the  son  of  Ahimelech.  *^    The  numerous  priests  likewise  who  served  at 


*  Joth.  XIV.  1;  XVn.  4;  XOL  51; 
XXL  1;  XXIV.  33;  comp.  Nam.  I1L32; 
XX.  28 ;  DeuL  X.  6. 

•  Joth.  XXn.  30—32 ;  Jadg.  XX.  27, 
28 ;  there  if  no  reason  to  declare  the 
Utter  passage  spurious,  or  to  attribute 
it  to  the  reviser  of  the  Book,  and  not 
to  his  written  sources  (so  Gramberg^ 
ReL  Id.  L  181). 

V  Josh.  XXIL  30«99.;  comp.  XVIL  4. 
t  Judg.  XX.  27,  28. 
'    t  £zraIL63;Neh.VIL6a. 

w  Tnrw  ijn6i  1^. 

11  Num.  XXV.  11^13.  And,  in  har- 
mony with  this  promise,  Josephus 
(AnL  V.  xi.  5),  and  others,  eftpec.  Sa- 
maritans IReiuni^  1>)U.  L  152j^.) 
mention  as  Phinehas*  saceessors  his 
direct  issue  through  several  genera- 
tions, namely  Ablezer,  Bokki,  and  Uzii ; 
after  whom  the  succession  passed, 
'with  Eli,  into  the  line  of  Ithamar  (comp. 
also  Joteph.  Ant  XX.  x.  I):  but  this 
Umdition  rests  on  no  other  basis  than 
th«  untrustworthy  genealogies  of  Levi 


in  the  first  Book  of  Chronjicles,  where 
thefollowingpedigreeisgiven,  without 
allusion  to  the  High-priesthood  — 
Eleazar,  Phinehas,  Abishua  (Ki^I^^, 
the  jifUt^n^  of  Josephus,  L  e.  tSH 
^V^  equivalent  in  meaning  to 
ywrOH),  Bukki,  Usxi,  Zcrmhiah,  Me- 
raioth,  Amariah,  Ahitub,  Zadok,  Ahi- 
maaz,  Azariah,  Johanan,  etc.  (1  Ghr. 
V.  29-40;  VI.  35—38).  In  Esra  VIL 
1 — 5,  Axariah  is  placed  between  Me- 
raioth  and  Amariah  (ver.  3).  On  the 
suspicious  character  of  these  lists  s^ 
Bohien,  Genes.  Introduet.  p.  CXXVU. 

13  Joi.  Ant  V.  xL  5;  VIIL  L  3;  see 
the  preceding  note. 

IS  1  Sam.  U.  27—30. 

u  1  Sam.  1. 9;  IV.  18. 

It  1  Sam.  XIV.  3. 

i«  1  Sam.  XXIL  11,l£ 

IT  1  Sam.  XX1L20.  Vatke(Le.p.344) 
believes  Abiah  to  be  tlie  same  peison 
with  Ahimelech.  —  On  Zadok  the  son 
of  Ahitub  see  kifrm.  On  the  succession 
of  the  High-priesU  see  also  BftttfM^ 
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Kob,  seem  to  have  been  relatiTes.  *  In  fact|  *a  man  of  Ood**  is  reported 
to  have  said  to  Eli,  'Thus  says  the  Lord,  did  I  plainly  appear  to  the 
house  of  thy  fiather,  when  they  were  in  Egypt  in  Pharaoh's  house?  And 
did  I  choose  him  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  be  My  priest^  to  offer 
upon  My  altar,  to  bum  incense,  to  wear  an  6phod  before  Me?  and  did 
I  give  to  the  house  of  thy  father  all  the  offerings  made  by  fire  of  the 
children  of  Israel?**^  —  which  words  not  only  imply  an  uninterrupted 
priesthood,  hereditaiy  in  Aaron's  family,  from  the  time  of  the  exodus, 
but  also  a  regular  sacrificial  serrice  with  appointed  ftinctionaries.  Le- 
Tites  were  employed  as  priests  for  public  worship,'  and  were  preferred 
as  ministers  for  priyate  or  domestic  doTOtions,  as  is  OTident  firom  the 
instance  of  Micah.^  When,  in  the  time  of  Samuel,  the  Ark  was  returned 
by  the  Philistines  to  Beth-shemesh,  the  LoTites  took  charge  of  it  and 
carried  it;^  for  although  that  town  was  meant  to  be  a  priestly  city,* 
the  text  distinguishes  strictly  between. 'Lerites*'  and  ^inhabitants  of 
Beth-shemesh/*^  The  LeTites  took  the  Ark  from  the  Tehicle  which  the 
people  broke  into  pieces  for  the  sacrifice;*  and  though,  at  the  sub- 
sequent remoTal  of  the  Ark,  the  Leyites  are  not  again  mentioned,  they 
were  usually  entrusted  with  its  transport  by  Darid*  and  Solomon;** 
yet^  on  extraordinary  occasions,  that  office  was  confided  to  the  prksUt 
as  at  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  over  the  Jordan  under  Joshua,  *  *  or 
at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Jericho,*'  or  when  the  blessing  and  the 
curse  were  recited  before  Mount  Ebal  and  Mount  Gerixim,*'  and  of 
tourse  at  the  completion  of  the  Templ^  when  the  Ark  was  finally  de- 
posited in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  while  theLerites  carried  the  other  imple- 
ments of  the  Tabernacle.  *^  It  is  probably  too  sceptical  to  sui^pose  that 
these  statements  proTO  nothing  else  but  that  %  the  age  of  Darid  and 
Solomon,  there  was,  besides  the  priests^  a  number  of  subordinate  ser- 
vants of  the  Sanctuary,  whom  the  narrators  designate  with  the  name 


L  c.  pp.  368«99.;  ffTetelert  ChronoL 
Synopte  dcr  Evangelicn/  p.  188; 
Okler,  in  Hen.  VL  204—206;  a.  o. 

>  1  Sam.XXIL  11,16,18. 

i  1  Sa^L  n.  27,  28. 

s  JoelLO,  13;  IL  17;  etc 
'    «  Jadg.  XVn.  13;  comp.  also  1  KL 
Xn.  31 ;  Xm.  33,  34. 

*  1  Sam.  VL  15;  comp.,  howerer, 
kifra.  The  mention  of  the  Leritet  has 
Justly  been  pronounced  a  later  and 
unskilful  interpolation  derived  Irom  a 
dWenot  rdMtioa  or  tradition  {ih  WeUe^ 
Bciir§se,  1. 235 ;  Cramberg.  lUL  Id.  i 


187,  188);  whatever  Hengttenberg 
(Aath.  dcs  Pent  IL  70—72)  brings  Cm^ 
ward  to  prove  the  consiitepcy  of  the 
narrative. 

•  Josh.  XXL  16;  1  Chr.  VL  44. 

Y  Vcr.  15.  *      •  Ibid. 

•  2  Sam.  XV.  24;  1  Chr.  XV.  2. 12, 
14, 15,  27;  comp.  XXm.  26. 

t«  2  Chr.  V.  4. 

tt  JodL  m.  3,  6,  8,  13, 14, 15,  17; 
tV.  0, 10,  16, 18. 

i>  Josh.  VL  6,  12.    »  JoekVin.  33. 

>«  1  KL  Vm.  3,  4, »— 11;  2  Chr,  V. 
\^1;  tmtt(AlML\L2A« 
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of  Leyites/*  without  thereby  allnding  to  their  descent:*'  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  the  LeTites  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  early  kings, 
are  the  same  who  were  later  traced  to  Levi  as  their  ancestor.  Dayid 
availed  himself  of  the  serrices  of  the  priests  Abiathar  and  Zadok  in 
appealing  to  the  elders  of  Judah.**  Priests  anointed  kings^  and  were, 
on  Tarious  occasions,  prominently  employed  in  political  matters  of  im- 
portance. *  ^  Under  David,  6,000  Levites  were  civil  officers  and  judges.  *  * 
When  Jeroboam  appointed  priests  from  all  sections  of  the  people  '^at 
were  not  of  the  sons  of  Levi,*'  *  *  the  Levites  emigrated  from  his  domin- 
ions, and  settled  in  the  rival  empire  of  Judah.'®  The  king  Jehosha- 
phat  instituted  a  court  of  law  composed  of  Levites,  priests,  and  heads 
of  families,  and  presided  over  by  the  High-priest;  he  appointed  Levites 
to  places  in  the  public  service,'*  and  he  sent  priests  and  Levites  to  all 
the  towns  of  Judah  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  Law.''  King  Hezekiah 
availed  himself  of  Levites  for  the  execution  of  his  reforms."  In  the 
time  of  Shalmanassar  priests  taught  the  Assyrians  who  had  settled  in 
the  territory  of  IsraeL'^  The  High-priest  Hilkiah,  in  the  reign  of  Jo- 
siah,  had  the  control  over  the  treasures  of  the  Temple.*'  The  priests 
were  accustomed,  during  the  period  of  their  official  duties,  to  abstain 
from  sexual  intercourse."  Tithes, firstlings, and  other  gifts  were  abund- 
antly offered  in  the  reign  of  the  theocratic  king  Hezekiah  and  in  the 
time  of  Kehemiah.'^ 

2.  But  all  these  facts  are  veiy  far  from  establishing  the  existence 
of  a  Levitical  organisation  like  that  described  in  the  Pentatench.  They 
show  indeed  a  growing  influence  of  priests  ^d  Levites,  and  render 
their  ultimate  power  intelligible ;  but  it  must  be  urged,  that  many  of 
these  facts  and  incidents  belong  to  a  very  late  period  of  Hebrew  histoiy, 
and  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  is  derived  from  the  IBfooks  of  Chro- 
nicles, an  unreliable  source  compiled  at  a  time  when  the  Levites  had 
attained  their  highest  hierarchical  authority,  and  written  with  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  and  glorifying  ii  It  is  this  sonree  alone  which 
attributes  to  David  the  division  of  the  priests  into  24,  and  of  the  Le- 
vites into  4  classes,  and  which  mentions,  under  HeseUah,  a  complete 
distribution  of  offices  and  duties  among  the  whole  tribe.**  We  shonld 
not  be  justified  in  accepting  these  statements  as  historical,  unless  they 
ift  Fatke  L  c  pp.  34S,  349.  >>  2  Chr.  XVIL  7—9;  comp.  XXXV. 

tt  2  Sam. XIX.  IS.  3, 15;  Neh.  VIIL9— 11. 

>MKi.L7.39;  etc         »  2  Chr.  XXX.  23. 

tt  1  Chr.XXOL  4;  eomp.XXVL  29;        >«  2  RL  XVIL  27,  28;  eomp.  Jec 
2  Chr.  XXXrV.  13.  XVIIL  18;  Etek.  XUV.  23,  24;  MaL 

tt  1  KL Xn. 31 ;  comp. Xm. 33.  U.  7.  tt2KLXXII.4. 

M2Chr.XL13,   14;teelp0^a.  m  i  Saai.XXL5.  tv8eenrjraQ.623. 

ti  2  Chr.  XDL  8—11.  u  i  C^lXDu  Vli^W^ 
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be  confirmed  or  rendered  probable  bj  other  and  more  reliable  testi- 
monies. Bat  sucb  confirmation  is  famished  from  no  soorce ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  are  able  to  point  oot,  in  the  historical  Books,  many  seiions 
deyiations  from  the  Levitical  Law.  We  do  not  laj  mach  stress,  for 
tMs  pnrpose,  apon  discrepancies  described  and  censared  as  nnlawfal 
bj  -the  historians  themselTOs,  as  the  reckless  condnct  of  the  sons  of 
Eli,  who  took  of  the  sacrifices  cooked  instead  of  raw  meat,  and  de- 
manded their  portions  before  the  fat  and  the  &t  parts  had  been  burnt 
on  the  altar  ;^  or  apon  the  fkcts  that  Daidd,  the  layman,  partook  of 
the  shew-bread  in  a  time  of  necessity  and  distress,*  or  that  the  Ark 
was,  in  exceptional  cases,  carried  by  the  priests  and  not  the  Leyites,' 
or  that  the  rebellioas  Jeroboam  appointed  priests  *of  any  class  of  the 
people  who  were  not  of  the  sons  of  Levi;**^  nor  do  we  attach  much 
impottance  to  the  circumstance  that  thirteen  priestly  towns  seem  to  be 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  requirements  of  the  priests,  the  sons  of 
Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  who  at  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  Canaan, 
could  hare  hardly  numbered  more  than  a  dozen  souls,*  since  the  priestly 
towns  are  introduced  as  a  prospectiTe  arrangement^  designed  to  meet 
the  wants  of  a  future  age.*  And  it  may  be  accidental  that  the  long 
white  linen  robe,  a  chief  garment  of  the  common  priests,  which  in  the 
historical  Books  is  always  called  ephod  (1$  "HDK),^  is  in  Exodus  de- 
scribed by  the  name  of  nJh|  or  tunic^  *  thoagh  if  the  former  was  indeed 
entirely  identical  with  the  latter,  it  might  surprise  us  to  find  no  allusion 
whateter  to  its  )^culiar  Hesselated**  workmanship.* 


t  1  Sam.  II.  12— 17;  %tt  p.  36; 
ccmp.  Michaelis^  Mos.  ]1.§52,L  p.  193. 

s  1  Sam.  XXL  4—7. 
'  *  Josh.  m.  3,  6,  8,  13,  14,  17,  etc; 
•ee  supra  p.  628  note  11. 

4  1  Ri.Xn.31;  2  Chr.  XI.  13,  14. 

*  Comp.  Eurtz^  Opfere.  p.  20. 

•  It  Is  hardly  compatible  with  the 
spirit  of  the  ii\jaDCtion  to  suppose  that 
ome  priestly  family  only  was  intended 
to  live  in  each  priestly  town  {Kurtx^ 
1.  c);  If  so,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  assign  for  it  the  whole 
district  of  1,000  eubits  all  around  the 
city,  which  would  have  been  ameasure 
of  the  greatest  injustice  to  the  other 
inhabitants.  Though,  therefore,  Itrael- 
i|et  alto  lived  in  those  towns,  the 
priests  were  supposed  to  form  a  con- 

sidenble,  if  not  the  chief,  portion  ot 


the  population.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  theLevitieal  towns,  although* 
in  this  respect,  the  territorial  provision 
.is  more  in  harmony  with  the  numbers 
of  the  tribe.  In  order  to  explain  h^w 
the  single  Cunlly  of  Aaron  could  per- 
form  all  priestly  ftinctions  for  the  whole 
nation,  Uhas  been  supposed  in  ancient 
and  modem  times  that  many  men  were 
adopted  as  the  sons  of  Aaron  and  thus 
rendered  or  deemed  qualified  •  which 
Is  absolutely  against  the  spirit  of  the 
Law. 

t  1  Sam.  n.  18;  XXIL  18;.  2  Sam. 
VI.  14. 

•  Esod.XXVU1.4;XXXIX.27;comp. 

na  no  Lev.  VI.  3. 

•  yXfCl;  8eeComm.onEsod.p.526. 
The  Tl  DDN  of  the  common  priests  Is 
accunXd;)  4i%U\ic^i«lie4>Irom  the  *rOH 
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3.  Bat  irrespectiye  of  these  doubtful  yet  remarkable  and  question- 
able disagreemeDts,  there  are  others  of  an  indisputable  and  more  de- 
cided character. 

The  office  of  the  High-prUst^  its  peculiar  nature  and  significance, 
belong  to  the  most  remarkable  and  specific  features  of  the  system  of 
the  Pentateuch.  But  m  many  respects,  no  trace  of,  it  is  found  else- 
where. For  a  long  time,  it  was  even  without  a  special  name;  the  High- 
priest  was  simply  called  Hhe  priest**  (in^n);*®  the  appeUations  ^e 
anointed  priest*'  or  Hhe  great**  or  'cblef  priest**  were  adopted  at  later 
epochs  when  the  hierarchy  was  systematically  regulated,  and  the  Ta- 
rious  fiinctions  distinctly  fixed*  The  elder  prophets  noTer  mention  the 
term  High-priesi  Jehoiadah  who  sared  and  concealed  Joash,  and 
secured  for  him  the  throne,  was  certainly  a  priest  of  particular  and 
exceptional  authority,  though  he  is  neyer  called  High-priest;''  men- 
tioned  as  such  (^rui  \nsn)  is  first  that  Hilkiah  who  became  so  famous 
by  the  discoTcry  of  the  Book  of  the  Law.  '^  In  seyeral  periods,  we  find 
two  chief  priests,  eridently  endowed  with  equal  authority;  so  in  the 
time  of  Darid  and  Solomon,  Zadok  and  Abiathar,"  or  Zadok  and  Ahi- 
melech, '  ^  one  of  the  line  of  Eleazar  and  one  of  that  of  Ithamar ; '  hrhereaSi 
according  to  the  Tery  nature  of  the  dignity,  the  High-priesthood  could 
be  held  by  <me  indiridual  only  at  a  time ;  and  one  only  was  ordained  and 
is  iuTariably  alluded  to  in  the  Pentateuch.  ^ 


ortheHie:h.priett(l  Sam.  H.  28;  XIV.  3; 
XXin.9  ;X}bL  7),  which  teems  to  have 
•been,  from  eariy timet,  a eharactcrittie 
vestment  of  the  chief  priest,  though  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether 
it  corresponded  entirely  with  the  *11DN 
to    eareftillj   detcribed   in    Exodot 
(XX Vm.  &— 12).     In    the    time   of 
Agrippa  n,  thotcLcvites  who  officiated 
at  muticlant,  prevailed  upon  the  king 
to  albw  them  alto  to  wear  linen  |par- 
mentt,  like  the  priests,  which  innova- 
tion, as  Josephns  (Antiqq.  XX.  ix.  6) 
correctly  observes,  was  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  country,  and  which  he 
contidered  at  one  of  the  transgressions 
certain  to  call  down  Divine  punishment 
{wttitifra  p.  587). — On  the  other  hand, 
Judas  called  Aristobnlus,  who  was 
also  king,  was  the  flrtt  High-priest 
who  wore  a  diadem,  on  which  account, 
as  Jotephut  obtervet,  'lie  died  of  a  tore 
ditorder**  (/a#»  Ant  XX.  x.  1). 


1*  Ezod.  XXDL  30;  Lev.  XXL  21 ; 
Josh.  XIV.  1 ;  etc. 

ti  Comp.  2  Ki.  Xn.  8,  "king  Joath 
caUed  XlP'VnAlX  JTWl  jmTP^" 

IS  2  Ki.  XXn.  4.  See  p.  35.  Hence 
we  mutt  accede  to  Vatke't  remark, 
It  it  Improbable  and  almott  potitiTely 
disproved  by  hittorieal  analogiet,  thai 
a  HIgfa-priett  with  his  ephod  for  oracles 
existed  already  In  the  period  of  the 
Judges'*  (ReL  dcs  A.  T.  L  267;  comp. 
p.  269). 

IS  2  Sam.  XV.  24—29,  35;  XVIL  15; 
XDL  12; XX.  25;  1  Chr.XV.  II;  1  KL 
IV.  4.  

i«  2  Sam.  vm.  17;  1  Chr.  XXIV.  3, 
e,  31.  la  1  Chr.  XVm.  16,  AMm^kdk 
occurs  for  ilMndtrdL  Needy  all  these 
pattaget  prove,  that  they  were  the 
chief  fmhiic  priettt,  not  private  or 
domefHc  priettt  of  the  two  kiuft. 

i»  I  Chr.  XXrV.  3,  6. 

!•  Exod.  XXDL  3A\  \m.V\. 
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•       •  • 

4.  In  a  Bimilar  manner,  the  ffigh-priesthood  as  instifciited  in  the 
Pentateach,  was  necessarily  held  for  life,  and  could  be  lost  bj  death 
alone;*  for  the  spirit  of  God  had,  by  the  sacred  anointment,  been 
ponred  out  apon  the  holj  x^presentatiye  of  the  people.^  Bat  we  find 
that^  for  a  long  time,  the  High-priest  was  tinder  the  control  of  the 
secular,  and  especially  royal  power;  he  could  be  removed  if  disliked 
or  objected  to,  and  especially  if  his  political  views  were  opposed  to  the 
king's  party.  Ahimelech,  though  animated  by  the  most  scrupulous 
loyalty  towards  Saul,  was  with  his  whole  house  mercilessly  massacred, 
because  he  had  assisted  David  in  his  flight'  Solomon  deposed  the 
High-priest  Abiathar,  and  appomted  Zadok  in  his  stead.  ^ 

5.  It  was  evidently  the  intention  of  the  Law  that  the  father  should 
be  followed  in  the  High-priesthood,  if  not  by  his  firstborn  son,^  at 
least  by  one  of  his  sons,  in  regular  succession.  It  is  observed,  in  refer- 
ence to  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  '^e  and  his  seed  after  him  shall 
have  the  covenant  of  an  everlasting  priesthood.*'*  But  supposed  even 
that  the  office  was  preserved  in  the  line  of  Eleazar  up  to  the  time  of 
Eli,^  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that^  with  Eli,  it  passed  into  the 
branch  of  Rhamar.  Now  follow  indeed  some  of  Eli*s  descendants, 
Ahiah,  Ahimelech  and  Abiathar;*  but  then  the  line  breaks  off  and 
begins  anew  with  Zadok  the  son  of  Ahitnb,*  the  ancestor  of  th'e  chief 
priesthood  in  the  Temple.**  That  Ahitub,  the  father  of  Zadok,  is  not 
identical  with  Ahitub,  the  father  of  Ahiah  and  Ahimelech,  is  unquestion- 
able from  historical  statements.  The  whole  family  of  Eli  was  for  ever 
to  be  excluded  from  the  chief  priesthood  on  account  of  the  iniquity  of 
his  sons,  though  some  were,  to  their  own  vexation,alway8  to  be  employed 
for  poof  and  paltry  offices.  *  *  This  prediction  was  realised  first  by  the 
death  of  Eli*s  sons  Hophni  and  Phinehas;*'  then  by  the  slaughter  of 


16;  VI.  15;  Vin.  7—9;  XXI.  10;  Num. 
XXXV.  25,  28;  tee  tmpra  pp.  574-576. 

t  Comp.  Nam.  XXXV.  25,  28;  as 
was  the  ease  in  Rome  and  elsewhere* 
though  the  slightest  oTcrsight  in  the 
ritual  observances  caused  the  forfeiture 
of  the  office;  in  other  places,  as  at 
Hicrapolis,  a  new  High-piiest  was 
appointed  every  year  (Zvcum,  Syn 
Dea  e.  42 ;  comp.  PlaL  Le^.  VL  7, 
p.  759  D.).  s  See  p.  577. 

s  1  Sam.  XXn.  9—19. 

«  1  KL  II.  26,  35.  That  the  di^ty 

was   annual,    cannot  be    concluded 

Urorn  lbepu9agt  ot  the  Talmud  (Yom. 


9a)  above  adverted  to  (p.  576),  as  this 
speaks  of  shortlived  High-priests  dying 
early  on  account  of  their  wickedness 

(Kosnn  »6  nruo  nriM  Vs  ^ntrm  m 

ITM);  see  also  Otkom.  Lex.  Rabb. 
pp.  618,  619.  ft  Tahm.  Yom.  72^. 

•  chip  rons  nna,  Num.xxv.  is; 

comp.  1  Sam.  IL  35. 

Y  Seeni||N'ap.628.  •SeeJi^pnsp.627. 

•  2  Sam.  VIIL  17;  XV.  24,  29,  35, 
36;XVIL15;  XDL  12;  1  Chr.XXIV. 
3, 6;  comp.  Esra  VU.  1—5. 

It  Esek.  XL.  46;  XUD.  19;  XUV.  15. 

11  1  Sam.  n.  31—33,  36. 

tVVer.34;lV.ll.     . 
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the  whole  hoase  of  Ahimelech,  the  son  of  Ahitub,  niunbering  eighty- 
five  persons,  when  Abiathar  alone,  a  son  of  Ahimelech,  escaped,  but 
no  Zadok;^'  and  lastly  by  the  degrading  remoTal  of  Abiathar,  that 
last  scion  of  Eli's  house,  when,  as  the  historian  expressly  remarks,  *the 
word  was  fulfilled  which  the  Lord  had  spoken  concerning  the  house  of 
EU  in  Shiloh,"'^  and  when,'in  Abiathar's  place,  Zadok  was  installed,  ^» 
who  was,  therefore,  manifestly  that  faithftil  priest"  (ptO  T^ro),  whom 
according  to  the  same  prophecy,  Ood  selected  irrespectiyely  of  birth 
and  succession,  solely  from  merit,  for  ever  to  perpetuate  the  holy 
dignity  during  the  reign  of  His  anointed  kings,  because  he  acted  in 
obedience  to  His  wilL**  Therefore,  the  chief  priests  of  the  Temple 
occupied  their  offices  not  by  right  of  uninterrupted  or  hereditary  suc- 
cession: and  they  did  not  accord  with  the  requirements  ordained  by 
the  Pentateuch.  <v 

6.  The  Levites  did  not,  during  the  whole  of  the  historical  time, 
lire  exclusiTely  in  the  towns  assigned  to  them  in  the  Pentateuch,  but 
in  any  part  of  the  country.  A  Levite  had,  in  the  period  of  the  Judges, 
resided  in  Beth-lehem  in  Judah;  but  desirous  of  change,  eridently  on 
account  of  poverty  and  want,  he  "departed  out  of  the  city  from  Beth- 
lehem Judah  to  sojourn  wherever  he  could  find  a  place;*'**  he  settled, 
for  a  time,  in  mount  Ephraim,  till  he  was  happy  to  follow  the  Danites 
northward,  and  to  remab  with  them  in  the  ancient  town  Laish.**  An- 
other Lerite  is  related  to  have  lived  *on  the  side  of  mount  Ephraim."'^ 
"  ""iSamrxXIL  11 — 10.  Temple  were  not  of  the  progeny  of 

H  1  KL  D.  26,  27.  Aaroo :  that  EU*t  house  it  meant  to 

1*  Ver.  35.  be    identical    with   Aaron's   house, 

>•  1  Sam.  n.  30,  35.  This  "faithful  eannot  with  safety  be  inferred  from  a 
priest**  is  therefore  not  Samnel,  as  poetical  andrfaetorical  passage  (1  Sam. 
many  infer  fh>m  passages  like  1  Sam.  IL  27,  28,  30);  the  terms  Ihy  house 
Vn.  3, 4 ;  DL 12, 13 ;  the  sons  of  Zadok  and  the  house  of  thy  father**  (ver.  30) 
were  by  Ezekiel  also  appointed  as  well  admit  the  existence  of  a  lateral 
priests  (see  p.  632  note  1 0 ;  eomp.  Ezra  line  of  Aaron's  race,  afler  the  exclusion 
vn.  2).  Vatke  (}.  e.  I  344,  345,  349),  or  extirpaUon  of  Eli*s  progeny.  Just  as 
who  has  developed  this  subject  with  Eli  himself  was  probably  not  the 
great  acumen  (comp.  also  Seiden,  De  direct  descendant  of  Aaron  through 
Success,  in  Pontif.  Lib.  L  c  4),  Justly  Eleazar.  For  how  could  else  the  su*. 
remarks,  ^  Zadok  bad  been  one  of  preme  claims  of  Aaron*s  house  to  the 
ElTs  descendants,  the  prophecy  (in  priesthood  have  been  raised  in  later 
1  8am.  n.  27—36)  could  not  possibly  times  r  But  the  traein^  of  Zadok  to 
have  been  framed**;  thon^  he  prol>-  Eleazar  by  the  Chronist  (1  (3ir.  VL  35 
ably  goes  too  far  in  assettiner  that,  as  — 38)  is  Petitions  (see  Siipra). 
the  Books  of  Samuel  know  of  no  other  ^^  Jos.  Ant.  Y.  xi.  5.  . 
desccndanU  of  Aaron  but  the  house  tt  k8D^  nmO  -)W,  Jnde:.ZVU.7,8. 
of  EU,  and  Zadok  belonged  to  neither,  .  >•  Judg.  XVID.  20,  30,  31. 
the  line  of  priesU  that  served  at  the      .^  1^«15X^V« 
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Elkanah,  the  LeTite,^  resided  in  Ramathaim-Zophim,  in  Ephraim;'  and 
priests  settled  in  Nob  which  was  hence  called  *a  town  of  priests'*  (Tjf 
D>JrDn),  and  where  they  established  a  regular  worship.'  Some  hare  in- 
deed attempted  to  prove  that,  down  to  the  time  of  Rehoboam  and  Jero- 
boam, the  "msjoritj*'  of  the  Levites  lived  in  the  towns  set  apart  for  them ;  ^ 
but  the  argaments.are  unsafe,  being  derived  from  statements  of  the 
Chronist.^    The  same  source  has  supplied  e^allj  untenable  pleas  for 

0 

explaining  the  helplessness  of  the  tribe;  for  it  contends  that  the  Le- 
vites  who,  in  Jeroboam's  time,  resided  in  the  empire  of  Ephraim,  in 
order  to  escape  from  tlTat  king's  idolatrous  measures,  emigrated  and 
repaired  to  Judah;*  but  as  they  could  not  be  accommodated  in  the  thir- 
teen priestly  towns  of  the  kingdom,  they  were  compelled  to  wander 
about  homeless  in  search  of  abodes,  and  were,  therefore,  recommended 
to  the  charity  and  pity  of  the  pious.  ^  We  will  not^ven  nrge  that  the  older 
account  relates  nothing  of  such  an  emigration;'  that,  on  the  contrary, 
it  speaks  of  god-fearing  and  learned  priests  of  Jehovah  in  the  empire 
of  Ephraim.'  If  the  law  in  Numbers  with  regard  to  the  Levitical 
towns  and  t&eir  surrounding  districts  had  existed,  it  would  have  been 
a  sacred  duty  of  the  government  and  the  people,  adequately  to  provide 
for  the  holy  representatives  of  God,  to  assign  to  them  fixed  dwellings^ 
and  to  secure  to  them  in  their  new  homes  those  privfleges  which,  from 
devotion  to  ihe  tni.e  faith,  they  had  so  magnanimously  abandoned. 
There  is,  moreover,  no  trace  of  Levitical  towns  after  the  exile,  in  the 
arrangements  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  stated,  that 
Jews,  priests,  Levites,  and  servants  of  the  Temple  lived  together  in 
Jerusalem  and  the  other  cities  of  Jndah,  "every  one .  in  his  in- 
heritance.**^' 

7.  Again,  the  list  of  the  priestly  and  Levitical  towns  contained  in 
the  Book  of  Joshua  differs  materially  frt)m  that  furnished  by  the  Chron- 
ist  *  ^  The  latter,  though  correctly  stating  the  aggregate  number  of 
towns  assigned  to  each  branch  of  the  tribe,*'  enumerates  only  42  out 


1  1  Chr.VI.l2, 13, 18,  I9;tee«0-a. 

s  Comp.  also  1  Sam.  VL  15,  where 
Zewites  ire  mentioned  at  dwelling  in 
ihtjrn'eitfy  town  Beth-tbenieth. 

»  1  Sam.  XXI.  1— 10;  XXIL  19. 

«  MIehm,  Getctzgeb.  Mot.  etc.  p.  93 ; 
the  traditional  and  questionable  view 
if  alto  repeated  by  £waid,  Getch.!!. 
30S— 307 ;  Alterth.  p.  299. 
.  •  1  Chr.  Xm.  2;  2  Chr.  XI.  14;  XDL 
9^.  •  2  Chr.  XI.  13—15. 

'  Comp.  I>€  Wettc,  Archiol.  \  111, 


•  1  KL  Xa  31 ;  Xin.  S3. 

•  2  KL  XVn.  27,  28. 

1'  Nch.XL3, 10—14,  18, 20,  22, 36; 
1  Chr.  EC.  10—13 ;  comp.  DcuL  XVIIL 
0—8.  From  Em  IL  70;  Neh.  YD.  73 ; 
XI.  3,  it  cannot  be  concluded  that  the 
priettt  and  Levftet  lived  in  the  townt 
assigned  to  them  In  the  Pentateuch; 
to,  1 1^  ^  WeUe,  ArehioL  §  240. 

It  Joth.XXL2— 42;lChr.VL40— 06. 

13  Viz.  13  to  the  Aaronitet  in  Jodah 
injilkD^\um3Dk\\^  V^  ^bft  other  Kohath- 
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of  the  48  citiesi  eyidenUj  because  he  was  unable  to  supply  a  complete 
list ;  but  if  the  towns  had  really  been  set  apart  for  so  specific  a  pur- 
pose from  early  times,  it  would  haye  been  an  easy  matter  for  any  writer 
to  obtain  the  necessary  information.  Again,  the  two  lists  hare  but  26 
names  in  common,  that  is,  Uttie  more  than  one  half  of  the  whole;  *'  5 
are  slightly  different,  and  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  deriating  ortho- 
graphy or  by  proyincial  and  dialectic  shades;'^  the  rest  are  utterly 
discrepant;''  this  is  the  more  surprising  as  the  list  in  the  Book  of 
Chronicles  does  not,  as  might  perhaps  be  conjectured,  refer  to  a  later 
time  or  a  second  distribution,  but  to  the  Teiy  same  early  period  of 
Hebrew  history  related  in  the  Book  of  Joshua:**  circumstances  which 
must  proTe  to  every  unbiassed  critic  that,  as  we  have  abote  shown 
from  other  arguments,  the  injunction  regarding  theLeyitical  towns  was 
neter  carried  out  and  remained  a  pious  wish  of  the  priestly  order. '^ 
Indeed  eten  Ezekiel  in  his  freely  created  institutions  introduces  no 
priestly  towns ;  according  to  his  arrangemeuts,  all  the  priests  Uto  round 
the  Sanctuary,  as  their  functions  indeed  demanded;  he  there  assigns  to 


ilet  in  Ephraim,  Dan,  and  western 
Manasseh;  13  to  the  Gershonitct  in 
eattern  Manasseh,  Itsachar,  Ather, 
and  NaphUli;  and  12  to  the  Mcraritef 
in  Zebolun,  Renben,  and  Gad. 

la  Viz.  Hebron,  Libnah,  Jattir,  Esh- 
temoa,  Debir,  and  Beth-ahemeth  in 
Judah ;  Geba  and  Anathoth  in  Benja- 
min; Shechem,  Gczer,  and  Beth-horon 
in  Ephraim;  A^alon  and  Gath-riramon 
in  Dan;  Golan  in  eastern  Blanasseh; 
Dobrath  in  Itsachar;  Ahdon  in  Ather; 
Kedcth  in  KaphUli;  Bezer,  Jahazah, 
Kedemoth,  and  Mephaath  in  Reuben ; 
Ramoth  Gilead,  Mahanaim, '  Hethbon 
and  Jazer  in  Gad ;  and  Jokneam,  which 
Ike  Chfonltt,  however,  writing  Jok- 
meam  placet  in  Ephraim,  while  the 
Book  of  Jothna  mention  t  it  inZebalun. 

i«  The  Chronitt  hat)^n  for  f:h  in 
Jadah;  np)s  for  {10^  In  Beqiamin; 
WWjtfV  for  nVtte  in  eatlem  Ma- 
nass^TT^T^  for  7VP  in  Ather;  fi&t} 

for  nbr^  and  c^.D^")p  for  irn^  in 

NaphtalL 

t»  So  the  Chronitt  hat  Athon  inttcad 
•f  AIn  and  Jotlah  in  Judah ;  Jokmeam 
for  Kibzalm  in  Ephraim;  Aner  and 
Bileam  for  Tanach  and  Gatb-rimmoa 


in  wettem  Manatteh ;  Kedeth,  Raraoth, 
and  Anem  for  Kithon,  Jarmnth,  and 
En-gannim  in  Ittachar;  Hukok  for 
Helkath  and  Rahob  in  Ather;  Rimroon 
and  Tabor  for  Jokneam,  Rartah,  Dim- 
nah,  and  Nahalal  in  Zebulnn:  it  omitt, 
betidet,  Gibeon'in  Benjamin,  and  El^ 
lekeh  and  Gibbethon  in  Dan. 

It  Comp.  1  Chr.^L  39—41.  The 
reaton  that  Ezra,  the  pretumed  author  ' 
of  the  Bookt  of  Chronlclet,  ttatet  the 
.greatest  part  of  the  Levitleal  towns 
differently  from  Jothna,  it  that  he 
found  deviating  documentt**  (^^pdiesa. 
Tract  TheoL-poL  X.  40). 

17  Not  unJuttly,  therefore,  hat  it  been 
called  by  Bohlen  (Genet,  p.  457) 
^merely  a  hierarchical  demand";  by 
George  (Jad.  Fette,  p.  57)  ••  demand 
which  perhapt  wat  never  realited**; 
and  by  Vatke  (1.  c  217,  222)  •a  later 
fiction*'  which  "the  Book  of  Joshua 
endeavoort  to  introduce  Into  hlttory, 
and  which  did  not  trite  before  the 
Babylonian  exile**;  and  Grambcrf 
^L  Id.  L  238)  observes,  «ln  the 
aerial  and  unreal  tphere  of  foney  we 
believe  we  are  entitled  to  place  the 
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them  a  space  of  25,000  yards  in  length  and  10,000  yards  in  hreadth, 
and  there  orders  their  hodses  to  he  hnilt. ' 

8.  The  LoTites  were,  according  to  the  regolations  of  the  Penta- 
tench,  to  senre  from  the  SOth  or  25th  to  the  50th  year  of  their  lives;* 
bnt  David  is  related  to  have  fixed  the  time  of  admission  at  20  years;* 
the' same  mle  obtained  in  the  time  of  HexeUah^  and  after  the  retnm 
from  exile  nnder  ZembbabeP—  a  disagreement  which  places  the  flnct- 
nations  on  the  same  sabject  within  the  Pentateuch  itself  into  a  still 
Stronger  light  The  Chronist*  accounts  for  the  modification  under 
David  by  urging  that,  from  his  time,  theLevites  had  no  longer  to  cany 
the  Tabernacle  and  its  vessels,  and  this  has,  by  apologetic  writers, 
been  described  as  a  ''spiritual**  inteipretation  of  the  Law,  since  *a  longer 
but  easier  service  is  equivalent  to  a  shorter  but  heavier  one/*'  Bnt  it 
is  impossible  to  see  why  men  of  20  years  were  not  as  well  qualifiBd  to 
bear  the  utensils  lui  men  of  25.*  There  evidently  existed  no  deqded 
and  uniform  practice  at  all;  and  legislators  and  historians  stated  the 
age  either  in  accordance  with  the  general  -custom  of  their  time,  or  they 
attempted  to  fix  one  in  harmony  with  their  particular  views  regarding 
the  character  and  functions  of  the  Levites. 

9.  Among  minor  discrepancies  we  shall  only  advert  to  the  follow- 
ing. When  the  Philistines  brought  back  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  to 
BethHshemesh,  we  are  told,  that  the  people  of  this  town  "lifted  up  their 
eyes,  and  saw  the  Ark  and  rejoiced  to  see  it**  ;*  tUs  sacred  implement 
was,  therefore,  exposed  to  view,  and  not  wrapped  up,  as  is  commanded 
in  Numbers;**  tEhd  for  this  reason,  the  town  was  visited  by  a  fearftil 
plague  which  carried  off  upwards  of  50,000  souls,  "because  thdy  had 
looked  upon  the  Ark  of  the  Lord.** ' '  Now,  it  is  further  related,  "The 
Ztvius  took  down  the  Ark  of  theliord**;**  they  could,  therefore,  not 
help  seeing  it;  but  this  is  plainly  against  the  law  of  the  Pentateuch, 
which,  for  such  offence,  threatens  quick  and  inevitable  destruction  not 
only  to  the  Levites,  bnt  also  to  the  priests  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch 
jealously  over  their  sacred  privileges.**  But  the  narrative  alludes  to  no 
such  punishment  The  people  suffered,  but  the  Levites  escaped.    Thus 


and  we  have  not  Ihe  conAdence  to  speak 
of  them  seriously  as  of  real  things.** 

i  Etek.  XLV.  3—5;  XLVUL 10—14. 

<  See  p.  602.  M  Chr.  XXHL  24,  27. 

4  2Chr.XXX].  17.        •EzraDLS. 

•  1  Chr.  XXm.  26. 

f  Hengttenb.  Auth.  II.  394. 

s  Comp.  iupra  p.  603. 
9  i  Sum.  \l  13.    to  Kom.  IV.  5,  e. 


It  Vcr.  19.  Tirp  pio  «n  ^;  it  is 

ineoireetto  translate,  as  the  EngL  Vert, 
does,  ^because  they  had  looked  iiUo 
the  Ark**;  for  the  verb  mo  is  con- 
stiued  with  the  accusative  and  with  2 
alike;  compare  I.  e.  ver.  13,  1NT1 
irvcrrriN;  see  Gen.  XXXIV.  1;  Jvdg. 
XVL  27;  etc  n  Ver.  15,  XX^ 

U  lS^^im«  VI .  U^  t<l\  ««e  9, 583. 
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another  proof  confirms  the  view  that,  in  earlier  times,  the  strict  distinct- 
ion between  priests  and  Leyites  established  by  the  Pentatench  did 
not  exist.  *^ 

When  king  Hezekiah  was  severely  pressed  by  Sennacherib,  he  sent 
to  Isaiah,  besides  other  high  officials,  also  the  'elders  of  the  priests'* 
(DOWn  >JpT)  in  mourning  attire,  "coTered  with  sackcloth'*,  with  the 
reqaest  that  he  should  pray  for  the  welfare  of  the  land;  ^*  but  all  marks 
of  mourning  were  by  the  Pentateuch  forbidden  to  the  priests  except 
for  the  nearest  relatiyes,  and  to  the  High-priest  even  for  these.'*— The 
same  king  went  himself  into  the  Temple  with  the  menadng  letter  be 
had  received  from  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  ''spread  it  before  the  Lord**, 
and  there  prayed  "before  the  Lord."  " 

10.  Tl\e  historical  Books  offer  a  very  considerable  number  of  in- 
stances of  non-Levites  performing  the  functions  rigidly  reserved  for 
Levites  or  priests,  and  not  to  be  undertaken  by  others  under  penalty 
of  excision.    The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  incidents. 

Gideon,  of  the  tribe  of  lianasseh,  offered  sacrifices  at  Ophrab;'* 
Manoah,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  at  -Zareah.'*  Micah,  a  man  of  mount 
Ephraim,  appointed  one  of  his  sons  as  priest  for  his  domestic  sanctuary, 
evidently  without  any  particular^lemnity.'®  The  iBhabitants  of  Kir- 
jath-jearim  "sanctified"  {^}lnp)  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Abinadab,  the  Israe- 
lite, to  keep  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  which  remained  under  similar 
charge  "a  long  time*',  at  least  twenty  years.''  Samuel,  the  Levite,  and 
not  one  of  the  priests  who  were  supposed  to  have  accompanied  the 
army,  offiared  the  sacrifice  before  the  encounter  of  the  Hebrews  with 
the  Philistines;''  and  on  a  later  occasion,  Saul  performed  the  same 
rite,  though  on  this  account  severely  reprimanded  by  Samuef  The 
latter,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  equally  disqualified. 


14  The  older  prophets  mention  indeed 
priests  only  and  not  Lcvitet  (Joel  I.  9, 
13 ;  II.  17 ;  Itti.  XXVIO.  7 ;  Mic.  III.  1 1); 
and  the  former  terms  refer  ehlcll  j  to 
the  di^ty  and  tbe  ofllce«  the  latter  to 
deseent;  both  nii^t«  therefore,  be 
applied  to  the  same  class  of  men. 

I*  2KLXIX.  2.  «•  Sec  imprm,  p.ft74. 

tT  2Ri.XIX.  14, 16|Comp^ however, 
XXin.  2,  3.  t«  Jadg.  VL  26. 

!•  Jndg.  XnL  19, 20.  * 

M  Jndg.  XVn.  5.  —  Jonathan  whom 
Mfcah  hired  afterwards  for  bis  priest. 
Is  indeed  In  one  aceonnt  represented 
as  Levite  (Jndg.XVILT,  9, 13),  bat  la 
another,  as  an  IsnelHe,  •Jonsthia,  tha 


son  of  Gerthom,  the  son  of  Manassdi*' 
(XVin.  30). 

»  1  Sam.  VII.  1,  2;  see  pp.  29,  30. 
It  has  indeed  been  contended  that 
Abioadab.wss  a  Levite,  bat  there  Is 
no  proof  or  foundation  whatever  for 
such  sssertion ;  moreover  an  AaramUg 
would  have  been  required  for  attend- 
ing to  the  Ark.  On  the  contrary,  Kir- 
Jath-Jearim  seems  to  have  been  an 
old  centre  of  the  worship  of  Baal,  as  is 
proved  by  its  andent  names  nf}^  and 
7S?  nr)S  (Josh.  XV.  9,  IM)). 

»  lSam.VU.9, 10. 

>s  1  Sam.  XQL  9— 14« 
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since  he  was  certainly  no  Aaronite,*  supposed  eyen  that  his  duties  at 
the  Sanctnaiy  in  Shiloh  under  the  direction  of  Eli  did  not  exceed  the 
strictly Levitical functions,'  built  an  altar  atBamah,  his  ordinary  resid- 
ence;' he  ''blessed  the  sacrifices**  presented  by  the  people;^  and  he 
offered  a  heifer  in  the  house  of  Jesse.*  Saul  and  Dayid  consulted  the 
Ark*  and  the  ITrim  and  Thumminiy^  though  possibly  under  the  direct- 
ion of  a  priest*  When  transferring  the  Ark  from  the  house  of  Obed- 
Edom  in  Oath  to  Jerusalem,  Dayid,  dressed  in  the  linen  ephod,  pre^ 
sented  holocausts  and  thank-offiufings,  and  blessed  the  people  in  the 
name  of  Ood;*  and  he  sacrificed  again,  at  the  time  of  the  pestilence, 
on  the  threshing-fioor  of  AraunaL**  Dayid*s  sons,  and  Zabud  <he  son 
of  the  prophet  Nathan,  were  priests  (D^jn^).*'    Ahitophd  performed 


•  >  See  Comm.  on  Genes,  p.  737  noie 
13.    s  Comp.,  however,  1  SaoL  DL  3. 

<  lSam.VII.17.  <  1  Sam.IX.12,13. 

.*  1  Sam.  XVI.  2«  5.  ^  But  the  tertn 
jir^W  Qpo)  in  1  Sam.  IL  35,  does  not 
refer  to  Samuel,  but  to  Zadok  the  son 
of  Ahhub  (see  supra).  Even  Ohlcr  (in 
Hcrz.  VnL  354)  repeats  the  long  ex- 
ploded pleas  derived  from  'ihe  extra- 
ordinary character  of  that  time,  when 
by  the  removal  of  the  Ark  the  legal 
sacrificial  order  was  destroyed,  and 
from  the  prophetic  avocation  of 
Samuel";  and  similarly  Phmp&e  (L 
c.  IL  922)  "his  training  under  EU,  his 
K azarite  life,  his  prophetic  office,  were 
regarded  apparently  as  a  special 
consecration**  (comp.  L  c.  p.  104).  The 
view  of  Thenius  (Exeget  Handb.,  on 
1  Sam.  VU.  5,  p.  26)  that  Samuel  in- 
tended to  introduce  a  more  liberal 
worship  of  Jehovah,  and  therefore 
desif^edly  made  opposition  to  the 
traditional  priesthood,  is  an  unwar- 
ranted conjecture. 

•  lSam.XIV.37;  XXin.2. 
T  1  Sam.  XXVlll  6. 

•  1  Sam.  XIV.  36;  comp.  1  Sam. 
XXUI.9;  XXX.  7. 

t  2  Sam.  VI.  14,  17,  18. 

io  2  Sam.  XXIV.  25. 

11  2  Sam.  VIIL  18;  1  la  IV.  5;  but 

J  Chr.  XVJIl.  17  has  instead  of  CWS 

the  wordi  T^OH  T^  O'lVKM  At 


first  ai  the  kh^s  hand  (En^L  Vers. 
ekUfsJbwU  tke  king),  see  also  2  Sam. 
XX.  26;  comp.  Gesen.  Thes.  pp.  663, 
664;  Jh  WeUe,  Einleit.  p.  273.    The 
Vulgate  and  Luther  have  in  both  pass- 
ages   correctly     saeerdcUs^     Taig. 
foSri,  Kimchi  D^t^rU,  Sept  in  one 
passage  evasively  ai^JUS^/as  iu  the 
other  /s^tvc,  and  the  English  Vers,  in 
the  one  diUf  rulers^  in  the  other  prhir 
cipai  officer.    It  is  needless  to  adduce 
the  nnsueeessful  apologetic  attempts 
of  Keil  (Ober  die   Chron.   p.   346), 
Movers   (Ober  die  Chron.   p.   302), 
SaalschCiU  (Mos.  R.  L  108,  who  seri- 
ously quotes  •  the  Chronist  as  a  trust- 
worthy and  decisive  witness),  Ohkr 
(in  Herz.  Vm.  15,  who  believes  that 
the  state  officials  were  invested  with 
a  character  Idndred  to  the  priesthood) ; 
Ewald  (Alterth.  p.  276,  who  observes 
that  the  ordinary  law  iras  suspended 
in  favour  of  members  of  the  royal 
house),  Piumptre  (1.  c  II.  915,  "David 
and  his  sons  were  admitted  not  to  dis- 
tinctively priestly  acts  ...  but  to  an 
honorary,  titular  priesthood**,  and  the 
house  and  lineage  of  David  had  a.  kind 
of  quasi-sacerdotal  character^   and 
others.  Vatke  (L  c.  p.  346)  remarks, 
•These  priests  are,  on  the  rolls  of  the 
royal  officers,  separatedfromthe  proper 
priests,  and  Zabnd  is  called  the  fiiend, 
Ihal  te,  Uia  adviser  of  the  king  (1  Ki, 
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the  sacrifiees  in  his  native  town  GQoh. '  *  Solomon  offered  a  tboosand  hole- 
causts  on  the  great  height  at  Gibeon; ''  later  he  presented  holocausts 
and  thank-offerings  before  the  Ark  at  Jerusalem ;  *  ^  he  himself  though 
priests  were  present  and  assisted  him,  '^  consecrated  the  Temple,  sacri-^ 
ficedf  blessed  the  people,  and  prayed  in  their  name;  ^*  and  then  three 
times  eyery  year  he  offered  sacrifices  and  burnt  incense  in  the  Temple.  *' 
The  pious  king  ITzziah  (B.  C.  8 1 1  to  7  5  9)  did  not  hesistate  to  do  the  same.  ^  * 
Ahaz  offered  sacrifices  and  libations  on  the  new  altar  which  he  caused 
to  be  constructed  on  a  model  sent  from  Damascus.  '*  But  on  the  other 
hand,  we  find  priests  employed  ill  warfare.  Abiathar  was  one  of  David's 
zealous  followers  at  the  time  of  his  earlier  adTontures.  More  than 
8,000  armedLoTites  and  priests  were,  according  to  the  Chionist,.  among 
his  supporters  in  lus  war  for  the  royalty  over  IsraeL**  Zadok  was  in 
his  youth  a  valiant  hero. ' '  Hia  son  Ahimaas,  who  took  an  actiTo  interest 
in  the  struggles  of  his  time,  was  chiefiy  distinguished  by  swiftness  and 
resolute  action.''  Benaiah,  the  son  of  the  priest  Jeboiadai  was  a  captain 
of  the  royal  guard  and  a  general  in  the  reign  of  Da?id  and  Solomon.'' 
Azariah,  the  son  of  the  chief  priest  Zadok,  was,  by  the  latter  sovereign, 
appointed  to  apolitical  office.'^  The  priest  Jehoiada  directed  the  revolt 
which  caused  the  downfall  and  death  of  Athaliah,  and  the  elevation 
and  accession  of  Joash.'*  The  same  military  spirit  and  genius  were 
preserved  in  the  tribe  of  Levi,  shone  with  greatest  lustre  in  the  later 
periods  of  Hebrew  history,  and  were  rendered  famous  by  the  patriotic 
and  brilliant  ei^loits  of  the  priestly  Maccabees  and  the  adroit  man- 
oeuvres of  the  priest  Josephus.** 


IV.  5),  whence  we  may  infer  that  opon 
them  ebieflj  devolved  the  doty  of  eon- 
tulting  the  oracle**:  which  It  not  im- 
iiostible,  bat  does  not  follow  from 
Judg.  XVU.  5.  tt  2  Sem.  XV.  12. 

1)  1  KL  in.  2 — 4;  comp.,  however, 
2  Chr.  L  3,  13;  tee  Comm.  on  Gen. 
p.  740.  ««  1  KL  lU.  15. 

ti  1KLVII1.3— «,  10,11. 

16  1  KL  VIU.  5—66. 

n  I  Ki.  IX.  25;  comp.  XIX.  21.  That 
these  sacrifices  took  place  on  the  three 
great  Mosaic  festivals.  It  an  addition 
of  the  Chroniat  (2  Chr.  Vm.  12,  13). 
The  remark  of  George  (Jtkd.  Feste 
'  p.  56),  that  the  allusion  to  kings  who 
lacriflced  means  only  ttiat  they  pre- 
sented the  offerings,  while  the  religloas 
functions  wcrs  perfoimed  by  pcieto^ 


is  hardly  worthy  of  his  usual  clearness 
and  decision  of  Interpretation. 

«•  2  Chr.  XXVI.  16—21. 

<•  2  KL  XVI.  12,  13;  see  pp.  34,  35. 

M  1  Chr.  XIL  2S— 28;  comp.  2  Chr. 
XX.  21.  22;  seeaUoXULll 

3t  1  Chr.  Xn.  28,  Vyi  nO: ;  eomp. 
1  Chr.  XXVL  6—8;  2  Chr.  XXVI.  17. 

M  2  Sam.  XVIIL  \9sqq. 

u  1  Chr.  XXVIL  5;  1  KI.  H.  25,  35; 
IV.  4;  comp.  2  Sam.  VUL  18;  XX.  23. 

34  1  KL  IV.  2,4;  comp.  II.  35. 

M  2  KL  XI;  2  Chr.  XXIII ; comp. also 
Xni.  12,  U. 

ts  Comp.  2  Mace  VOL  1.  See,  In 
general,  Comm.  on  Gen,  pp.  735,  737 
—740.  Some  of  the  UeU  here  adduced 
are  represented  in  a  different  Ucl^i  V^ 
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In  fact,  all  the  Levitical  ordinaneas  of  the  Pentateoeh  are  ao  con- 

« 

Unaallj  colltraTe^ed,  almoat' daring  the  whole  period  from  Joehna  down 
to  the  completion  of  the  Temple  and  concdderablj  beyond  it^  that  their 
existence  ^^ring  this  time  cannot  be  admitted.'  The  discrepandes 
proTO  irrefutably  that  the  priesthood  was  then  freely  permitted  to  all 
Israelites,  especially  such  as  were  distingnished  by  birth  or  social 
position. 

We  now  proceed,  lastlyi  to  attempt 


y.  Jl  mSTORIOAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  0BI6IN  AIO)  OBOWTH  OF 
THE  OBDEB  OF  PBIESTHOOD  AMONG  THE  HEBBEWS. 

1 .  At  first,  and  as  long  as  primitive  customs  prerailed  among  the 
Hebrews,  the  head  of  each  family  performed  the  sacerdotal  fiinctions. 
This  was  the  more  easily  feasible  because  religious  acts  and  rituals 
were  then  of  the  simplest  and  plainest  nature.'  Such  practice  is 
recorded  in  the  history  of  the  patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
who,  wherever  an  occasion  required  it,  built  altars,  offered  sacrifices, 
and  directed  purifications  for  themselres  and  their  households.*  It  is 
related  in  the  narrative  of  the  exodus  of  their  descendants  from  Egypt, 
when  the  chief  of  every  house  performed  all  the  rites  connected  with 
the  paschal  sacrifice.^  It  is  stated  with  regard  to  the  'young  men  of 
the  children  of  Israel",*  who  assisted  Moses  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
covenant  concluded  between  Ood  and  the  people  after  the  proclamation 
of  the  Aindamental  laws,*  whether  they  were  the  firstborn^  or  mbj  of 


theJewith  Church,  IL  407 -r-4 1 0),baMd 
on  Ewald  (Altertbumer,  pp.  292$^.), 
who,  for  instance,  remarks  that  "the 
priestly  ezclusiveness  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi  was,  in  esi-lier  centories,  by  no 
means  so  decided  as  not  to  be  broken 
throu^  at  the  extreme  points**  (p.  276), 
And  he  calls  these  exceptions  *iiiinor 
iDoctuaUons7  (p.  277).  On  the  devia- 
tions of  the  later  times,  after  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Pentateuch,  see  infra 
SectV. 

I  It  most,  therefore,  be  disputed 
that  "the  practice  of  the  post-Mosaic 
times  coincides,  in  many  respects,  with 
the  younger  regulations  of  the  Law" 
{KmoUt,  LeviL  p.  422);  exact  coin- 
cidences are  rare  and  exceptionaL 

s  It  needs  hardly  to  be  observed 
ibMi  the  ehidi  were  not 


in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word;  nor 
does  this  follow  from  Mum.  YllL  14 
— 18(comp.MAr,SymbJI.  3). 

s  Gen.  XIL  7,  8;  XUL  18;  XXL  33,^ 
XXVL  25;  XXXI.  ft4;  XXXIIL  20; 
XXXV.  1—4;  XLVL  1;  comp.IV.3, 
4;  VUL  20;  see  pp.  16— 17.    ' 

«  Exod.  XIL  7,  22;  comp.  also  IlL 
13;  V.3;X.25. 

•  Exod.  XXiy.  3, 6. 

7  Targ.  Onk.  and  Jonath.,  Saad., 
Rashi,  Pcrs.  in  loc;  eomp.  Mitkm. 
Zevaeh.  XIV.  4  (pVOH  OpiH  vhv  7P 

nno33  mojn  fmnio  nioan  iviX 

Targ.  Onk.»  Jonath.,  and  Jeraa.  inCenct. 
XLX3(Renbenought  to  have  reed ved 
the  rights  of  primogeniture  theprical- 
hood,  and  the  ralerthip);  Misnm. 
Quaest  in  Gen.  XVQI;  E^itt  126  ad 
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the  80D8  deemed  meet  fit  for  the  task  and  appointed  bj  the  father.* 
It  is  recorded  with  regard  to  Jesse,*  Ahitophel,  **  and  others. ' '  Long 
before  the  instidlation  of  the  LoTites  into  their  clerical  offices  we  find 
mention  of  ^priests  who  come  near  the  Lord**,  *'  who  manifestly  belonged 
to  all  tribes  of  Israel  alike,  and  were  probably  not  all  firstborn. '' 
Thus  the  Ephraimite  Joshua  remained  constantly  in  the  tent  of  Moses 
which  seryed  as  the  "Tent  of  Meeting**  (lyiD  briN),  ministered  to  him,* ^ 
and  accompanied  him  eyen  on  Mount  Sinai,''  while  Aaron  stayed  in 
the  camp  with  the  Israelites.**  ETen  the  services  of  women  were  per- 
mitted.*^ Moreover,  the  priestly  dignity  was  combined  with  that  of 
military  leadership  and  royalty,  and  generals  and  kings  were  commonly 
also  supreme  judges,  as  Gideon  and  Samuel,  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon*  ** 
The  Hebrews  shared  these  practices  with  most  of  the  other  ancientnations. 
Thus  Melchizedek,  king  of  Salem,  was  High-priest,  **  and  was,  therefore, 
later  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  the  type  of  the  Messiah,  by  the  Christians 
as' the  type  of  Christ '*  Jethro,  the  Midianite,  was  both  emir  and  priest'* 


Evagr.;  comp.  Exod.  XXII.  28,  *)D3 

•  Comp.  Jodg.  XV1L  5 ;  also  Exod. 
XXIV.  1  It  htmn  ^J3  ^»N,  teeComm. 
on  Exod.  p.  472.  Ewsld  (Alterth. 
p.  272)  understands,  without  probabi- 
lity, "younger  and  innocent  boys**,  a 
meaning  which  is  certainly  not  required 
by  the  word  ^yi^  aee  Corom.  on  Genes, 
p.  436.  •  I  SaoL  XX.  6. 

>»  2  Sam.  XV.  12. 

II  Comp.  Job  1.  5;  XUL  8  (for  the 
Book  of  Job,  thongh  composed  at  a 
late  period,  describes  patriarchal  life 
and  manners);  Gen.  VllL  20;  etc.; 
see  p.  28. 

IS  niiT^  OVWI  D^XDH,  Exod. 
XIX.  22,  24. 

1'  Jewisliexpotitort  consider  then  as 
soch  (comp.  Talm,  Zevaeh.  116;IUshi 
and  Ebn  Ezra  on  Exod.  Lc).  SeeComm. 
on  Exod.  p.  338.  Ewald  (L  e.)  says 
Justly,  "Not  all  feel  themselYes  equally 
fit,  nor  are  all  equally  worthy  to  per* 
form  the  sacrifices  propcriy ;  therefore 
there  were  piiesls  long  before  the  Le- 
vites**  (comp.  also  Boekari,  Ulerox.  L 
U.  50,  pp.  57S,  576;  FUrmgm,  Obs. 
•acr.  L.  n.  c.  2,pp.268^283;  Ominm, 
De  Sacrit  pp.  42— 47;  Stmer,  Gottcsd. 


Verf.  II.  264, 285, 302—304 ;  Gramkerg, 
Relig.  Id.  1.  6;  BokUn,  Genes.  Einleit 
§  16).  That  the  firstborn  were  ori- 
ginally indeed  the  priests  follows  not 
only  from  the  statement  that  they  be- 
longed to  God,  but  that  they  were 
replaced  by  the  Levites  (p.  582). 

H  Exod.XXXin.7,  II. 

IS  Exod.  XXIV.  13. 

!•  Comp.,  however,  Exod.  XDL  24; 
XXIV.  1.  n  8ee  supra  p.  573. 

ts  See  p.  639.  Hence  the  troth  and 
value  of  the  following  remark  will  be 
estimated  :«la  the  reigns  of  David  and 
Solomon  the  priestly  order  broke  its 
strict  hereditary  bounds;  some  of  its 
highest  functions,  those  of  sacrifieeand 
benediction,  were  performed  by  two 
powerfol  kings,  whounMed  in  theirpcr- 
sons  to  a  degree  unknown  before,  the 
royal  and  sacerdotal  onees"  I  (^tenliy, 
Jewish  Chnreh,  0.  422),  which  is 
virtually  a  reversal  of  historic  fods. 

!•  Gen.  XIV.  18;  Ps.  CX.  4. 

M  Hebr.  VL  20;  VIL  1—3;  see 
pp.  150—153. 

tt  Iiod.  n.  16;  m.  1;  XVUL  1, 12, 
where  Targ.  Onket  lenders  |nO  (Td 
by  pen  N|r2t  see  Coomb,  on  Esod. 
p.  316. 
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In  the  heroic  times,  the  Greek  kings  were  at  once  military  leaders,  jadges, 
and  pontifEs. '  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  Italic  and  Boman  prin- 
ces and  kings,  and  later  with  the  emperors. '  In  the  time  of  the  Be- 
public,  the  functions  that  had  been  discharged  bj  the  king,  passed  to 
the  rex  saerorum :  the  name  was  designed  to  recall  the  primitiTe  arrange- 
ment, although  the  *rex*'  was  whoUj  stripped  of  political  power,  ex- 
cluded from  all  offices  of  state,  and  elected  by  the  colleges  of  pontiflfo 
and  augurs.' 

2.  These  customs  were,  on  the  whole,  preserved  up  to  the  early 
period  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy.'  But  there  lived,  scattered  through- 
out the  territory  of  the  commonwealth,  the  tribe  of  Levi,  weakened 
by  temerity  and  execrated  for  cruelty,  without  social  influence  and 
territorial  possession,  unsettled,  roaming,  and  helpless.  This  was  still 
the  position  of  the  Leyites  not  only  in  the  later  part  of  the  period  of 
the  Judges,  when,  unable  to  punish  the  Bez^jamites  for  a  brutal  crime, 
they  were  o]>liged  to  inyoke  the  aid  of  all  the  other  tribes;*  but  it  was 
their  condition  in  the  earlier  time  of  the  diyided  empire  as  depicted  in 
the  last  address  of  Jacob,  'Simeon  and  Leyi  are  brethren;  an  instrument 
of  yiolence  is  their  burning  rage,  into  their  council  my  soul  shall  not 
come ;  in  their  assembly  my  glory  shall  not  join :  for  in  their  anger  they 
slew  men,  and  in  their  self-wiU  they  hamstrung  oxen.  Cursed  be  their 
anger,  for  it  is  fierce,  and  their  wrath,  for  it  is  cruel:  I  will  dicfperse 
them  in  Jacob  and  scatter  them  in  IsraeL*'* 


t  AristoL  Polit  IIL  10,  er^»n^ 

T^  n^  co^  &tav^  Mi&f^;  eomp. 
VI.  5;  etc;  tee  SehOauum^  Griech. 
Alterth.  11.  Z91iqq. ;  Eerwunm^  Gottetd. 
Altertb.  {  33,  ctp.  note  8;  Aod  on 
dometUe  whorthip  in  general,  Sck6- 
wuum^  1.  c.  pp.  625—^9. 

t  Firg.  Aen.  IIL  SO,  Rex  Aniot,  rex 
idem  hominum  Phoebique  Mcerdot; 
lo  wliich  Senriot  remariu.  Sane  ma- 
Jorum  haee  erat  cooraeliido,  of  rex 
etiam  ettet  lAcerdoe  rel  ponliiex, 
unde  hodieque  imperalores  pontiAeet 
dicimtts. 

<  In  Greece  alto,  those  ofltelalt,  to 
whom,  after  the  abolition  of  monarchy 
cal  government,  the  religiout  ftuetiont 
that  had  devolved  upon  the  kings, 
were  entmtted,  were  called  fu9tlat^ 
(MS  the  e^x^  fiactltvf  in  Athens); 


and  in  tome  eatet  the  wife  of  tuch 
functionary  bore  the  name  fuoUaooa 
or  faalXivva  (eomp.  SeAihmatm^  L  c. 
pp.  394—396,  400). 

«  That  the  Hebrew  kings  officiated 
at  priests  mutt  appear  the  more  natural 
if  the  Hebrew  monsrchy  it  considered 
as  a  theocratic  institution,  according  to 
which  the  kings  act  ss  representatives 
of  God:  but  this  conception  was  formed 
and  took  root  only  in  the  course  of 
time;  in  this  respect,  it  is  sufBci^it 
to  compare  the  older  account  of 
the  estsblithment  of  the  monaDBhy 
(1  Sam.IX.  1— X.  16)with  the  lateronc 
(VUL 10, 17— Xn.  25).  Coneet  andquetl- 
ionable  statements  are  nixed  by  iUsAai 
in  Stud.  undKrit  186&,  pp.  67,  6a. 

•Jndg.XIX.29J99. 

*  Gen.  XLDL  6—7 ;  see  Comm.  on 
Gen.  pp.  724—726.  S^ere  as  these 
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Tet  a  portion  of  thiii  tribe,  represented  by  the  glorioas  names  of 
Moses  and  Aaron,  had,  at  some  early  period  of  Hebrew  history,  disting- 
uished itself  by  ardent  and  pions  zeal  in  the  caose  of  religion.^.  Le- 
Yites  were  therefore  even  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  not  only  admitted 
but  preferred  for  priestly  offices,  both  in  the  pure  worship  of  Jehoyah 
and  that  of  pagan  deities.*  It  was  they  who  chiefly  carried  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant.*  They  taught  and  judged  the  people,  obtained  influence 
as  advisers  of  the  kings,  and  acquired  the  control  of  the  treasures  of 
the  Temple.  Gradually  they  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  priestly 
pursuits,  which  at  once  secured  subsistence  to  themselves  and  relieved 
the  chiefis  of  families  from  duties  often  burdensome  and  inconveniently 
interfering  with  their  general  occupations.'*  They  were  at  first  not 
numerous,  and  they  acted  without  connection,  organisation,  or  syste- 
matic distribution.  The  Danites  had  at  one.  time  no  more  than  one 
priest;''  in  Shiloh,  Eli  officiated  with  his  two  sons,  assisted  by  Sa- 
muel, ' '  and  later  Ahiah. '  *  But  they  gradually  increased,  since  at  Nob 
there  were  at  one  time  at  least  85;'^  and  they  were  then  divided  into 
various  classes  according  to  the  different  branches  of  the  service.  ^*  Nor 


denunciations  are,  they  tend  to  prove 
that  Levi  had,  at  some  earlier  period, 
formed  an  independent  tribe  with 
martial  and  political  pretensions,  and 
it  is  therefore,  no  doubt,  unjustifiable 
to  strike  out  Levi  from  the  list  of  the 
tribes ;  this  is  proposed  by  Vatkc  (I.  c. 
pp.  221,  222)  who  contends  (1.  c. 
p.  350)  that  the  Levitet  had  originally 
been  no  more  than  a  family  which 
enjoyed  higher  authority  in  the  Mosaic 
age,  and  was  later  also  chosen  for  the 
priesthood  with  preference,  because 
Moses  had  belonged  to  it;  and  he 
believes  that  that  family  could  not 
have  been  raised  to  a  tribe,  in  the  usual 
sense,  before  the  Babylonian  exile, 
when  the  disproportionate  number  of 
priests  and  Levites  who  returned  from 
the  captivity  favoured  such  a  claim. 

7  Deut  XXXm.  8,  9;  Ex.  XXXIL  27 
—29;  Num.  XXV.  C— 13;  comp.  XVII. 
11—13. 

•  See  Judg.  XVIL  10,  13  Oh  and 

Uro);  xvuL  19;  1  Ki.xn.  31, 32;  xm. 

33 ;  comp.  also  pp.  354,  355 ;  Faike,  1.  c. 
pp.  196, 198. 


•  1  Ki.  n.  26;  see  supr0  p.  88. 

«>  From  the  tenoor  of  these  remarks. 
It  is  obviously  questionable  to  assert, 
that  the  appointment  of  the  Levitet  as 
a  priestly  tribe  "dates  back  to  Ihc 
oldest  times,  and  is  connected  with 
the  division  into  tribes,  at  which  they  re- 
ceived no  territorial  property**  ^<»«or^^, 
JQd.  Feste,  p.  58). 

It  Jadg.  XVni.  19,  30. 

»  1  Sam.  IL  18. 

»  I  Sam.  XIV.  3, 18. 

H  I  Sam.  XXIL  18;  but  the  Sept 
states  the  number  at  305,  while 
Josephus  (Ant  VI.  xil.  6)  increases  it 
to  385. 

IS  The  Chronist  tlatet  that  8,333 
priests  and  Levites  joined  Oavid  at 
Hebron  when  he  aspired  to  the  sover- 
eignty over  the  whole  land  (1  Chr. 
XII.  26-^28);  and  aeeording  to  the 
Talmud,  not  fewer  then  24,000  were 
permanently  stationed  at  Jerosalem, 
and  12,000  at  Jerieho,  in  addition  to 
those  scattered  through  the  land ;  comp. 
Miskn.  Yom.  IL  3,  ft— 7  (in  offering  a 
bullock  aa  %  YQSQ^&tt^aMf^abdu^^lV^'^^"^^ 
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was  their  power  at  first  considerable,  for  Saol  could  venture  to  command 
the  massacre  of  large  numbers  without  meeting  with  any  opposition. ' 
Their  services  were  particularly  in  requisition  at  the  national  Sanct- 
uary, first  at  the  Tabernacle,  where  we  find  them  officiating  in  Shiloh,* 
at  Nob,'  and  elsewhere;^  but  more  exclusively  still  they  served  at  the 
Temple;  and  it  may  be  that,  from  the  time  of  Solomon,  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  magnificent  worship  in  Jerusalem,  Levites  were  there 
employed  in  such  large  numbers  that  the  whole  tribe,  at  least  gra- 
dually, could  be  looked  upon  as  dedicated  to  the  priestly  service,  which 
circumstance  must  have  appeared  the  less  surprising  because  not  a 
few  ancient  nations  had  a  separate  sacerdotal  tribe  or  caste.*  Thus 
the  Levites  assumed,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  rights  of  spiritual  primo- 
geniture, and  boldly  represented  themselves,  in  religious  matters,  as 
substitutes  for  the  Israelites.*  But  this  was,  not  ui^ustly,  regarded  as 
pretentious  arrogance  by  the  Benbenites,  the  oldest  of  the  Hebrew 
tribes,  which  naturally  claimed  their  religious  prerogatives.^  A  struggle 
ensued  from  which  the  Levites  came  forth  victorious.*  David  still  was 
anointed  as  king  by  the  prophet  Samuel,*  but  Solomon,  although  the 
prophet  Nathan  was  present  who  took  a  subordinate  part  in  the  trans- 
action, by  the  j^rt^rx/ Zadok,  whose  sanction  was  necessaiy  to  render  the 
authority  of  the  new  prince  legitimate.  >*  Priestly  influence  had,  there- 
fore, in  the  interval  perceptibly  advanced.  But  the  dignity  was,  even 
at  Solomon's  time,  not  yet  hereditary;  for  Azariah,  the  son  of  the  priest 
Zadok,  was  a  scribe  of  the  king(n9iD),  * '  while,  on  the  other  band,  Zabud, 
the  son  of  the  prophet  Nathan,  was  a  priest.  ^'  Indeed,  from  the  time 
of  David,  priests  occupied  high  and  responsible  civil  offices  and  even 
military  posts,  which  secured  to  them  considerable  influence  upon  im- 
portant matters  of  state;''  nay  they  gained  the  confidence  both  of  the 
kings  and  the  people  in  a  manner  that  they  could  act  as  mediators  when 
both  stood  opposed  to  each  other  in  hostility.*^  They  were  so  highly 
honoured,  in  the  time  of  Joel,  that  this  prophet  expected  from  their 
intercession  with  God  certain  rescue  from  the  locust  plague; ''  they  were 
revered  in  the  time  of  Hosea,  who  branded  the  opposition  of  the  people  to 


were  engaged);  tee  alio  Ads.  VI.  7      wodasalteGeMhlechts-nndStammet- 
(irolvc  Tff  ^jT^  r6r  U^imv),  leben  noch  vorfaenscht 


1  1  Sam.  XXIL  IS.  •  See  ntpra,  p.  682.    ^  Deut  XI.  6. 

3  1  Sam.  L  3;  IL  12i^.;  etc  •  Num.  XVL  If^g. 

•  1  Sam.  XXI.  1—10.  t  1  Sam.  XVL  12, 19. 

4  See  pp.  27—29. .  !•  1  Ki.  I.  34,  39,  45.    ««  1 KLFV.  2. 
>  Ewald  (Alterth.  p.  276)  obtenres  n  1  KL  IV.  5 ;  see  p.  639. 

spUy,  Erblichkeit  der  LebensbeMshif-  »  1  Ki.  1.  7,  8,  39 ;  see  supn  ibid. 

ti^Dg  tchleicht  lich  fiberaii  leichl  dn,  u  i  Sim.  XUL  1 1 .       »  Joel  IL  17. 
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their  gnidance  as  a  punishable  crime,  *  *  and  no  less  so  in  the  time  of  Isaiah 
or  of  king  Ahai  over  whom  the  priest  Uriah  had  considerable  influence.  ^^ 
They  were  frequently  consulted,  employed  as  teachers,  and  requested 
to  decide  on  religious  doctrines  and  rites.  **  Their  authority  was  indeed 
not  uniform ;  thus  the  priest  Amaziah  was  entirely  subject  to  the  power 
of  the  idolatrous  king  Jeroboam  n,  acted  in  the  spirit  of  the  latter,  and 
thereby  called  forth  the  vehement  indignation  of  the  prophet  AmosJ' 
Moreover,  both  priests  and  Levites  were  often  intensely  hated  by  the 
people  on  account  of  moral  depravity,  time-serving  selflshness,  and 
greedy  avarice ;  they  thus  merited  the  severest  denunciations  and  threats 
of  indignant  prophets.  They  were  described  by  them  as  venal,  merce- 
nary, and  fraudulent,  as  capable  of  every  act  of  baseness  and  violence, 
and  allowing  the  people  to  live  in  ignorance  and  vice ;  they  were  taxed 
with  betraying  their  allegiance  to  God,  and  indulging  in  their  iniquity 
even  in  the  Temple.'®  While  they  persecuted  and  massacred  such 
pure-minded  teachers,  who  held  up  the  mirrorto  their  perverseness,  they 
frequently  made  common  cause  with  false  seers  and  leaders.  Nor  did 
they  display  fearless  and  death-despising  courage,  as  many  prophets 
did,  when  idolatrous  kings  like  Manasseh  introduced  heathen  abomina- 
tions and  undermined  the  very  elements  of  the  theocracy. 

8.  Now,  having  gained  the  foundation  of  power,  they  could  attempt 
measures  for  further  aggrandisement  Their  efforts  were  equally  di- 
rected towards  securing  an  easy  competence  and  establishing  spi- 
ritual authority.  Their  first  demands  in  the  former  respect  were  com- 
paratively reasonable ;  and  when  they  began  to  fix  them  in  writing,  in 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  or  about  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  (B. 
C.  620),  they  seem  still  to  have  felt  the  expediency  or  necessity  of 
caution  and  moderation.  They  received  the  money  of  all  expiatory 
offerings. ''  Under  theocratic  kings  such  as  Heiekiah,  they  were  sup- 
plied with  tithes  and  firstfruits  in  abundance,  and  thus  began  to  see 
their  claims  recognised.  But  they  were  bolder  in  their  pretensions  with 
regard  to  the  latter  or  spiritual  point.  They  demanded  unconditional 
obedience  to  their  judicial  decisions  under  penalty  of  death,  ''and  they  rose 
against  all  opponents  with  conscious  defiance;  for  in  the  so-called  blessing 
of  Moses  they  are  mentioned  in  the  following  terms,  *Let  ThyThummim 
and  Thy  Urim  be  with  Thy  holy  one,  whom  Thou  didst  prove  atMassah, 
and  with  whom  Thou  didst  strive  at  the  waters  of  Meribah;  who  said  to 
his  father  and  to  his  mother,  I  have  not  seen  him,  neither  did  he 

>•  Hot.  IV.  10.  p.  597,  note  ft;  see  alto  Joti,  L  c 

t7  Itti.Vin.2;comp.2Ki.XVLia-16.  p.  148;  Phtw^€  L  e.  D.  923^726. 
ti  Mic  m.  11,  T\r^.    !•  Am.Vn.9, 17.        si  2  RL  XIL  17;  tee  p.  274. 
St  Comp.  the  pattaget  quoted  ibo^t       ^^  \^«<qX.1NVu V-W 
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acknowledge  his  brethren,  nor 'know  his  own  children;  for  thej  haye 
observed  Thy  word  and  kept  Thy  covenant;  they  shall  teach  Jacob 
Thy  judgments,  and  Israel  Thy  Law;  they  shall  put  incense  before  Thee, 
and  whole  bnmt-sacrifice  upon  Thy  altar:  bless,  o  Lord,  his  substance, 
and  accept  the  work  of  his  hands;  smite  through  the  loins  of  those 
that  rise  against  him,  and  of  those  that  hate  him,  that  they  rise  no 
more."  ^  They  perseveringly  and  dexterously  aimed  at  the  establish- 
ment of  a  hierarchy.  So  much  had  their  pretensions  increased  within 
the  period  that  intervened  between  the  date  of  Jacob's  andofMo'ses'last' 
address.'  But  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  they  had  even  then 
any  chance  of  seeing  their  demands  really  acceded  to.  For  on  the  one 
hand,  they  were  classed  together  with  the  poor  and  the  helpless,  and 
like  them  recommended  to  the  compassionate  regard  of  the  prosperous.' 
And  on  the  other  hand,  even  the  p]0U8  king  ITzziah  (B.  C.  800)  deemed 
it  feasible  to  enter  the  Holy  of  the  Temple  and  to  bum  incense  on  the 
golden  altar,  although  this  was  later  represented  as  nefarious  audacity;^ 
king  Ahaz  (743—728)  directed  new  arrangements  to  be  made  in  the 
Temple  service,  to  which  the  priests  submitted  without  resistance;* 
the  reforms  introduced  after  the  discovery  of  the  *Book  of  the  Law" 
were  exclusively  superintended  by  king  Josiah,  upon  whom  alone  the 
Hebrew  historian  bestows  praise  for  the  execution  of  the  important 
measures;*  and  the  second  Isaiah,  writing  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Babylonian  exile,  could  venture  to  describe  that  time  as  supremely 
happy  and  glorious,  when  non-Levites,  returning  from  their  dispersion 
into  foreign  lands,  would  be  freely  admitted  to  the  priesthood.^  The 
priestly  claims  were  the  theories  of  gifted  and  ambitious  men  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  and  were  by  them  consistently  based  upon  its  pretended 
election  by  God  for  exercising  spiritual  supremacy  in  Israel.  The  pro- 
gress of  their  influence  was  retarded  by  the  unumerable  forms  of  idolatry 


1  DeuLXXXm.  8— n. 

3  Or  between  about  950  and  800; 
for  the  blessing  of  Hoses  was  written 
before  the  abduction  of  the  ten  tribes, 
since  it  speaks  of  Joseph  as  a  royal 
and  ruling  chief  (Dent  XXXIIL 13—17). 
It  is  therefore  impossible  to  suppose 
that  the  Levitct  came  forward  as  the 
elected  class  at  so  early  a  time  as  that 
of  David ;  so  Vatke  0-  e.  p.  348)  leaning 
upon  Jeremiah  XXXUl.  24,  where 
DinoenS  YlSf,  namely  hereditary  theo- 
cntic  kiDgs  and  pries U ,  are  mentioned 
together.   Bui  quite  onhistoricil,  ac- 


cording to  oar  deductions,  is  the  opinion 
that  the  statements  of  Deuteronomy 
with  respect  to  the  Levites  agree  with 
the  time  of  Joshua  (so  Stdhelm,  Gc- 
schichte  der  Verhiltnisse  des  Stammet 
Levi,  in  Deutsch.  Blorgenl.  Zcitschr. 
1S55,  pp.  lOSfff.;  Okler,  in  Herz.  VIU. 
351 ;  and  many  others). 

>  See  tufra  p.  600. 

4  2  Chr.  XXVI.  16—21. 

»2KL  XM.  10—16;  comp.  also 
0X014. 

•  2  RL  XXm.  1  tqq.,  25. 

1  \ttL\XNVlV 
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to  which  the  whole  nation,  inclnding  many  of  their  own  tribe/  clnng 
with  incredible  tenacity,  from  the  comparati?elj  Tenial  aberration  of 
the  worship  of  JehoTah  through  images  of  the  ephod  and  of  teraphim, 
to  the  mthless  iniquities  of  the  rites  of  Moloch.  Tet^  nndaonted  bj  the 
opposition  thej  had  to  encoonteri  especially  on  the  part  of  liberal  and 
intrepid  propliets,  they  pursued  their  schemes  with  wonderfiil  pertina- 
city and  firmness. 

4.  For  a  long  time,  all  the  members  of  the  tribe  of  Leri  had,  on 
the  whole,  performed  the  same  priestiy  functions  and  eigoyed  the  same 
worldly  privileges.'  But  the  Tarious  ministrations  were  so  widely 
different  in  their  nature  and  importance,  that  it  was  deemed  adiisable 
*  to  mark  them  by  decided  distinctions,  and  to  entrust  them  to  diffnrent 
difisions  of  the  tribe.  It  was  considered  inappropriate  that  the  chief 
office  of  the  priesthood,  that  of  mediation  between  God  and  the  Israelites^ 
should  be  exercised  by  the  same  dass  of  men  who  performed  the  less 
significant  and  the  menial  serrices  of  the  Sanctuaiy.  Now,  Aaron,  the 
elder  brother  of  the  great  deliTerer,  leader,  and  legislator  Hoses,  was  by 
national  tradition  belieyed  to  ha?e  been  the  first  High-priest  appointed 
already  in  Mosea'  time ;  and  indeed  some  of  his  descendants  are,  in  the 
historical  Books,  mentioned  as  haying  filled  the  same  dignity  for  sereral 
generations,  to  have  consulted  the  will  of  Gk>d  by  means  of  the  Ark,** 
and  to  haye  acted  as  supreme  judges.  All  these  drcumsiances  tended  to 
secure  to  his  fiunily  distinction  and  reyerence.  Therefore,  the  priest- 
hood in  the  stricter  sense,  with  all  its  high  prerogatiyea^  was  resenred 
to  Aaron*s  lineal  issue,  while  the  other  branches  of  the  tribe  of  Leyi, 
or  the  Leyites  more  properly  so  called,  were  charged  with  the  lower 
duties  of  the  sacred  seryice.  *  *  The  desire  of  the  non-Aaronites,  as 
Korah,  to  participate  in  the  priestiy  office,  was  then  deemed  a  pre- 
sumption as  iniquitous  as  formerly  the  analogous  claim  of  the  Beubenitea, 


•  Esek.XLIV.  10— t3;XLVnL  11. 

•  See nywa p. 598 1*  8eenrjwisp.30. 

It  The  middle  Books  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch teem  detirout  to  represent 
the  process  in  this  ligli!,  that  at  first 
Aaron  and  his  fomily  were  appointed 
as  priests,  and  then  only  the  other 
branches  of  the  tribe,  'or  the  Leyites; 
this  is  expressed  with  some  distinct- 
ness in  Num.  XVm.  1,  2,  "And  thy 
brethren  also  of  the  tribe  of  Leyi,  the 
tribe  of  thy  filher,  bring  thou  with 
thee,  that  they  may  be  Joined  to  thee"; 
but  it  can  be  preyed  thai  for  aWn^ 


thne  all  the  Leyites  were  priests,  but 
not  tliat  a  portion  of  the  tribe  was 
superior  to  the  rest  in  dignity  or  pri- 
yileges.  Eiekiel  (XLVIIL 11)  accounts 
for  the  diiTerence  In  the  position  of 
priests  and  Leyites  by  the  drcomstanee 
that  the  former  remained  fallhAd  to 
Jehoyah,  while  the  latter  went  astray 
with  the  bulk  of  the  Isradltes;  and 
the  Leyitiod  duties  are  described  as 
almost  degrading  in  rdation  to  Ihe 
priestly  functions ;  but  this  theory  does 
not  explain  <bi^  tal  vb^^^ie^gsBa^^Stti- 
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and  therefore  deemed  worthy  of  the  same  awfal  punishment.^  And 
now,  the  Aaronites  or  priests  alone  were  represented  as  elected  bj 
Qod, '  and  were  by  anointment  supposed  to  be  filled  with  the  Divine  spirit, 
which  enabled  them  to  bless  and  to  judge,  to  adfise  and  to  teach; 
whereas  theLeyites,  acting  as  their  subordinate  assistants,  were  merely 
considered  as  substitutes  for  the  firstborn  Israelites,  who  could  properly 
be  claimed  by  God.'  While,  therefore,  in  reality,  the  members  of  the 
tribe  of  Leyi  officiated  in  the  name  and  by  permission  of  the  Israelites, 
they  now  presumed  to  hold  their  office  firom  £W,  who  was  said  to  have 
singled  them  out  and  sanctified  them.  Thus  the  ideal  hierarchy  was 
completed.  At  the  general  census  of  the  people,  the  Lefites  were  not 
numbered^  ^  partly  in  order  to  separate  the  holy  ministers  of  God  from 
the  vulgar  mass,  and  partly  because  they  did  not  stand  in  need  of  that 
gift  of  atonement  which  was  required  of  every  Israelite  at  each  census.* 
Now,  as  the  priests  were  chiefly  required  at  the  common  Sanctuary  in 
Jerusalem  ,  those  members  of  the  tribe  who  lived  in  its  vicinity,  or  in 
the  towns  of  Judah,  Simeon,  and  Beigamin,  were  traced  te  the  line  of 
Aaron  and  declared  to  be  priests,  while  the  other  portions  remained 
distributed  over  the  other  provinces.* 

5.  Moreover,  the  priests  and  Levites  had  now  the  courage  and 
confidence  to  claim,  at  least  theoretically,  much  more  considerable 
emoluments,  which,  had  they  been  really  granted  to  them,  would  have 
made  their  position  highly  commanding  from  a  worldly  no  less  than  a 
spiritual  point  of  view;  and  they  exacted  them  in  a  manner  which  not 
pnly  rendered  them  independent  of  the  people,  butraised  them  infinitely 
above  it;  for  they  were  made  the  direct  and  proud  recipients  of  Ood*8 
own  bounty.^  They  introduced  or  proposed  essential  alterations  most 
favourable  to  their  order  in  the  precepts  regarding  the  tithes,  the  first- 
bom,  and  the  portions  falling  to  their  share  at  the  various  sacrifices; 
they  demanded  for  their  abodes  48  towns  with  the  surrounding  districts 
which  was  evidently  an  attempt  at  greater  concentration,  although  this 
was  unable  to  prevent  the  complete  dismemberment  of  the  tribe;  and 
they  now  represented  their  dispersion,  the  natural  and  inevitable  result 
of  historical  causes,  as  a  legislative  measure  wisely  commanded  by  God 

1  Num.XVI.  1 -^2 ;coinp. especially  •  If  AtroiUles  had  lived  only  In  the 

ven.  8—10;  XXVI.  9—1 1 .  distridt  near  Jenitalem,  it  might  well 

s  Comp.  Num.  XVI.  Isqq.;  XVIL  be  asked  how  they  eonld  aceomplifh 

17 — 25,  their  vocation  In  the  eentnries  from 

>  Nom.in.  12,  13.  41,  45;  VUL  16  Joshua  to  David,  aince  daring  thu 

— 19;  see  p.  601.  time  the  national  Sanetuary  was  never 

4  Num.  L  47 — 54;  comp.  XXVL  62.  at  lemsalem  but  in  various  other  parts 

'  Exad.  XXX.  t i— 16.  ol^  coiistai*              ^  %^^ v^^^ 
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and  designedly  adopted  for  special  religions  ends;  thongh  eyen  as 
snch  it  was  far  from  answering  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  ostensibly 
densed,  as  has  aboYe  been  pointed  out.*  Tet,  thoogh  many  members  of 
the  tribe  were  notorious  for  hypocrisy,  deceit,  yiolence,  and  OTory 
iniquity  which  deserved  and  received  the  severest  castigationf*  the 
instances  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  are  alone  sufficient  to  prove  that 
some  at  least  were  animated  by  noble  aspirations  and  worked  ardently 
for  the  spiritual  improvement  of  the  people;  and  when  the  exiled  Jews 
obtained  permission  to  return  to  the  holy  land,  the  priests  predomi- 
nantly availed  themselves  of  this  privilege,  and  more  than  4,000  re- 
turned with Zerubbabel  alone.*®  Thus  the  priests  became  the  expound- 
ers of  the  Law,  the  guides  and,  in  some  respects,  the  prophets,  while 
the  people,  wholly  excluded  from  all  participation  in  the  sacred  rituals, 
and  having  become  anything  rather  than  ''a  kingdom  ofpriests,*' lost  all 
their  natural  religious  privileges,  which  they  could  at  no  future  time  hope 
to  regain,  since  the  priesthood  was  for  ever  made  hereditary  in  one  family. 
And  now  the  dignity  of  the  High-priest,  in  whom  the  holiness  of  thetiibe 
and  its  sacred  mission  culminated,  was  created,  or  at  least  invested  with 
supreme  significance  and  authority ;  the  ffigh-priest  was  not  only  the  re- 
presentative of  the  theocracy,  but  equivalent  to  it  in  spiritual  glory.  *  * 
6.  These  notions  and  pretensions  are  found  systematically  set 
forth  in  the  middle  Books  of  the  Pentateuch,  especially  in  parts  of  Le- 
viticus and  Numbers  written  after  the  Babylonian  captivity.  ''As  long 
as  the  royal  power  was  opposed  to  the  priesthood,  the  hierarchy  coald 
not  thrive ;  but  when  the  former  ceased  at  the  time  of  the  exile,  the 
latter  lifted  its  mighty  head,  and  soon  afterwards  the  towering  colossus 
stood  immoveable.***'  Tet  even  then  these  demands  were  but  very  im- 
perfectly acted  upon,  since  from  that  time  down  to  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Titus  we  find  incessant  deviations  from  the  Levitical  precepts 
of  the  Pentateuch.    Both  Levites  and  priests  lived  together  in  Judah 


•  Seep.602.  FromlMuXXIII.17,18  High-prietti  are  not  meoUoned  by 
it  has  been  eondnded  that  the  priests  Jeremiah,  nor  even  bj  Eseklel  in  his 
were  eonsiderably  enriched  after  the  description  of  the  ftitare  service  of  the 
UXi  of  Tyre;  but  the  allusion  is  too  Temple,  whereas  they  constantly  oc- 
obscure  to  allow  a  safe  inference.  cor  in  works  wrilten  after  the  close 

•  See  nrjwis  p.  597.  of  the  exile  (see  p.  676).  —  "Passages 
i*  Comp.  2  Chr.  XXIV.  20;  Ezra  0.  likt  Lev.  XXL  10  and  Norn.  XXXV. 

36—38;  Neh.  VIL  39—42;  see  also  26  prove  that  the  epithet  VrU  was  not 

Okkr  in  Herz.  XO.  184.  yet  quHe  esUblished  as  distinctive  of 

ti  Comp.  Gecrge,  Jud.  Feste,  pp.  62  the  chief  priest**  (fferwe^,  in  Smith's 

— 64,  whose  arguments  for  the  vei^  BibL  Diet.  I.  804),  which  Just  remark 

late  Introduction  of  the  High-priesthood  supports  the  views  %U»A»l>i^^ 

are  deserving  of  attentiont  esp.  |^.  ^*.  v^  Geor^a^V^  v^« 
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and  Bei^'amin,  and  in  Jerasalom  itself. '  Eren  HLgh-priests  married 
foreign  wives.'  They  tore  their  garments  on  hearing  a  blasphemy'  or 
on  receiying  an  account  of  a  national  calamity.^  They  became  the  crea- 
tures and  tools  of  the  monarchs  by  whom  they  were  arbitrarily  installed 
or  deposed,  especially  when  the  dignity  was,  through  bribery  or  yiolence, 
obtained  by  worthless  or  very  youthful  persons.*  Occasionally,  two 
or  more  High-priests  occupied  the  ofiQce  at  the  same  time/  a  practice 
opposed  to  its  very  essence.^  In  the  period  of  the  Maccabees,  the 
High-priesthood  was  held  by  Jonathan  and  Simon,  the  sons  of  Matta- 
thias,  of  the  family  of  Jarib  or  Joarib,'  of  which  it  is  uncertain  wjiether 
it  belonged  to  the  line  of  Eleazar  or  Ithamar.*  We  hear  of  removals 
and  even  of  murders  of  High-priests;'*  and  Josephus^^obserres  dis- 
tinctly, *At  first  the  High-priests  held  their  offices  to  the  end  of  their 
lives,  although  afterwards  they  had  successors  during  their  life-time." 
Antiochus  Eupator  deposed  the  High-priest  Onias  Menclaus,  and  ap- 
pointed in  his  place  Jacimus,  ^ho  was  indeed  of  the  stock  of  Aaron, 
but  not  of  the  family  of  Onias.'*  After  the  death  of  Jacimus,  the  Jews 
were  for  seyen  years  without  a  High-priesi  Agrippa  11  permitted  the 
musical  Lerites  to  wear  priestly  dress.''  The  Jews  frequently  reftised 
the  payment  of  tho  Leyitical  imposts  as  burdensome,*'  and  had  to  be 
roused  by  popular  leaders  to  a  sense  of  their  obligations.  '^  We  find 
mention  made  of  *poor  priests"  who  glean  in  the  fields  together  with 
poor  Israelites,  *  *and  of  ^a  cereal  sin-offering  of  priests,"  '*  that  is,  a  tenth 
part  of  an  ephah  of  fiour  presented  as  a  sin-offering  in  cases  of  such 
extreme  poverty  t^at  the  worshipper  could  not  even  afford  two  pigeons 
or  turtle-doves,  much  less  alamb.  *'  Nor  does  Philo  draw  a  very  glowing 


t  See  supra  p.  634.     >  Neh.  XIII.  28. 
>  Bttllh.  XXVI.  65. 

*  1  Mace. XI. 71 ;  comp,  Joseph.BeW, 
Jud.  II.  XV.  4 ;  Miskn.  Horay.  III.  5. 

»  Comp.  I  Mtcc.  VII.  9 ;  2  Mtcc.  IV. 
7,  24 ;  XIV.  3.  7.  13 ;  Jos.  Ant  XV.  Hi. 
3;  ix.  3;  XVII.  iv.  2;  vi.  4;  XVIII.  il. 
2 ;  XIX.  vi.  2,  4 ;  XX.  ix.  1 ,  7 ;  XX.  X.  I ; 
Bell.  Jud.  IV.  in.  6.  8. 

<  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  Luke  IIL  2 ; 
John  XI.  49  and  XVIII.  13;  Joseph. 
Ant  VII.  xIt.  7  (Jcur«»«ov  nai  U^- 
0a^9v  r%h  ccf /u^mt)  ;  XX.  xix.  2 ;  Bell. 
Jud.  IV.  iv.  2. 

7  See  supra  p.  575. 

•  i  Afacc.XIV.17,29,30,35,41;n.l. 
•  Comp.  Seiden,  1.  c  1. 10,  p.  Ib^; 

tmd  Herodf  biM  son  Archelauft,  and 


Ihe  Romans  appointed  High-priests 
from  families  of  no  particular  distinct- 
ion (Jos,  Ant  XX.  X.  1);  see  p.  632. 

!•  Jos.  Ant  XV.  iii.  1,  3;  XVn.  vl, 
4 ;  XX.  ix.  7,  "Herod  deprived  Matthias 
of  the  High-priesthood,  and  installed 
Joazar  as  his  successor^;  "Agrippa 
deprived  Jesus,  the  son  of  Gamaliel, 
of  the  High-priesthood,  and  gave  it  to 
Bfatthias,  the  son  of  Theophilus."    * 

iiAntXX.x.  1. 

»  Jos.  Ant  XX.  ix.  6;  comp.  p.  587. 

IS  Tafm.  Sot  ad  Mishn.  VL  10. 

i«  Neh.  XUL  12. 

i>  Miskm.  Teram.  IX.  2,  3;  Taim. 
Terum.  57fl.  D^lTD  ^ )?• 

u  n^x\^  Sv  MOin  nnjo. 
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picture  of  the  worldly  condition  of  the  priests ;  he  not  only  alludes  to 
priests  in  difficulty/ •  but  he  plainly  observes^  *The  neglect  of  some 
persons ....  is  the  cause  of  poverty  (neWag  attla)  to  the  ministers  of  Ood  ;** 
and  he  speaks  of  a  future  time  when  he  hopes  the  latter  will  be  blessed 
with  abundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life.*'  During  the  procuratorship 
of  Festns  and  Albinus,  priests  are  related  to  have  died  of  want,  be- 
cause the  avaricious  High-priests  Ishmael  and  Ananias  deprived  them, 
by  violence,  of  the  iiihes,^^  as  if  they  had  no  other  source  of  revenue 
whatever. 

7.  Tet  when  the  Pentateuch  was  generally  diffused  and  thoroughly 
studied,  it  could  not  fail  to  secure  for  the  priests  much  of  the  autho- 
rity and  power  which  it  claimed  in  their  behalf.'  *  Armed  by  this  legis- 
lative code  which  they  had  themselves  composed  or  devised,  but  had 
surrounded  with  a  glorious  prestige  by  the  fiction  of  a  supernatural 
origin  at  so  early  a  time  as  that  of  the  great  mythical  hero  and 
lawgiver  Moses,  the  priests  had  found  the  means  of  enthralling  the 
entire  life  of  the  nation  and  of  individuals  by  laws  and  rituals  which 
rendered  their  services  indispensable  both  on  all  grave  and  all  minor 
occasions  and  emergencies.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  after  the  Baby- 
lonian exile  the  hierarchy  unfolded  itself  more  decisively  and  took 
deeper  root  All  circumstances  were  favourable  to  its  development. 
The  wonderful  deliverance  from  captivity  through  Cyrus,  the  hope  of 
the  realisation  of  splendid  prophetic  promises  after  the  fulfilment  of 
predictions  of  fearful  tribulations,  the  growing  aversion  to  heathens  and 
paganism,  and,  not  least,  the  uncertain  political  condition  of  the  country, 
all  this  rendered  the  people  disposed  not  only  to  tolerate  but  to  court 
and  to  accept  priestly  advice.  Zerubbabel  was,  at  his  return  to  Palea- 
tlne,  accompanied  by  5,292  priests,  34 1  Levites,  and  392  Nethinim, 
or  nearly  the  seventh  part  of  all  immigrants,  who,  besides  servants 
and  singers,  amounted  only  to  42,360  souls.''  The  priests  were  obliged 
to  prove  their  pedigree,  and  to  show  that  they  really  belonged  to  the 
holy  tribe.''  They  were  compelled  to  dismiss  their  foreign  wives, '^  some 
of  ^ whom  were  married  even  to  sons  of  High-priests.'*    While  the 


>•  *Edp  rirtc  tbio^Sot.  H  attributes  to  the  heathen  princes  a 

1*  De  Praem.  c.  5.  familiarity  with  the  deeper  principles 

^  Jos,  Ant  XX.  viii.  8;  ix.  2.  of  a  religion,  which  they  had  never 

St  Comp.  Jos.  Vit  1.  shown  much  aptitude  to  nnderttand 

ss  Ezra  II.  36—65.    The  view  of  or  to  appreciate.  The  theocratic  portion 

Hengttenberg  (Auth.  det  Pent  IL  8, 9)  especially  longed  for  the  return  into 

that  the  heathen  rulers  favoured  the  the  country  in  which  the  Temple  had 

Iheocratk  portion  of  the  Jews  beeante  stood.                     ^  Ezra  11.  61—^. 

they  taw  in    it  the  pith  or  kernel  t4  Ezr.  K.  1 ;  X.  U  A^— *^^ 

of  the  nation,  has  litae  probabOitj,  tw  i»  ^^laaSLnfi^ 
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workmen  were  engaged  in  erecting  the  new  Temple,  the  priests  were 
present  in  their  holy  Testments,  and  blew  the  trumpets,  whereas  the 
Lerites  sang  the  hymns  of  Dayid  to  the  sound  of  musical  instruments,  * 
and  took  part  in  the  solemnities  held  at  the  consecration  of  the  new  walls 
of  the  town.'  The  High-priest  was  the  chief  of  the  Sanhedrin;'  as  such 
he  exercised  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  allJews,  even  those  who  did  not 
dwell  in  Palestine;  and  he  could  not  be  opposed  or  contradicted  with 
impunity.^  The  Asmoneans  were  at  once  High-priests  and  ciril  rulers.* 
Combining  clerical  with  worldly  power,  they  were  called  priest-kings 
after  the  order  of  Melchizedek.*  Judas,  called  Aristobulus,  was  High- 
priest  and  king,  and  wore  a  diadem;  and  after  the  death  of  Herod, 
^High-priests  were  entrusted  with  the  dominion  over  the  nation;*'^  and 
they  were  often  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy; 
thus  Hyrcanus  was  called  ruler,  High-priest,  and  prophet.*  Tet  they 
were  not  raised  aboTO  the  law ;  the  Mishnah  declared,  Hhe  High-priest 
can  be  a  judge  and  be  judged,  he  may  serve  as  witness,  and  others 
may  bear  witness  against  him  ;*'  he  was  subject  to  almost  all  the  leyir- 
ate  regulations  (or  those  of  the  D^,  except  that  he  was  not  permitted 
to  marry  his  deceased  brother's  widow ;  and  he  had  even  to  soifer 
the  punishment  of  stripes,  if  he  had  forfeited  it  by  some  offence.*  The 
priests  and  Levites  were  divided  into  classes  and  their  duties  clearly 
regulated  and  defined.  '*  For  large  numbers  of  them  were  required  for 
the  complicated  and  symbolical  rituals  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  their 
multitude  was  regarded  as  a  blessing  for  the  people.  < '  The  Lentes 
themselves  were  deemed  too  holy  to  be  charged  with  the  low  and  menial 


1  Ezr.  IIL  10,  11;  it  yvMM  different 
under  Nchemiah  (Neh.  III.  1,  17,  18, 
22,  26;  V.  11.  12). 

>  Kch.  XI.  27—43. 

i  Blatth.  XXXVl.  57 ;  AcU  V.  21 ; 
Vn.  1 ;  XXffl.  2.  *  Acta  IX.  1, 

2,  14;  XXin.  4;  Jos.  C.  Ap.  II.  23. 

*  Conip.  JosepM,  Vit.  c.  1 . 

•  Comp.  Ft.  ex.  4;  tee#tf^ap.  l&O 
fee  alto  MichaeKs,  Typische  Gottet- 
gelahrtheit,  Prcf.  pp.  9—88,  and  118 
—126. 

7  Jot,  Ant  XX.  X.  fin,  Justinot  in 
his  distorted  and  mostly  absurd  account 
of  the  Jews  observes  that  allcr  the 
death  of  Moses,  his  son  Amas  (Aaron), 
Initiated  in  the  Egyptian  rites,  was 
m^de  kmg;  and  be  continues,  "tern- 
perqne  exinde  hie  mos  apud  ludaeot 


fnit,  ut  eosdem  reges  ct  sacerdotet 
haberent**;  sec  also  the  enthusiastic 
description  of  the  High-priest  Simon, 
the  son  of  Onias,  in  Sir.  L.  ft— 21, 
"how  he  was  honoured  in  the  midst 
of  the  people  in  his  coming  out  of  the 
sanctuary!  He  was  as  the  morning 
star  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud  and  as  the 
moon  at  the  full,  as  the  sun  shining 
upon  the  Temple  of  the  most  High, 
and  as  the  rainbow  giving  light  in 
the  bright  clouds." 

*  JosepM,\AnUXi\Lx.T ;  comp.  John 
XI.  51 ;  also  Grdiz,  Gesch.  der  Juden, 
111.112,  lid. 

*  Miskn,  Sanh.  IL  1 ;  comp.  L  5; 
Comm.  on  Genes,  p.  620. 

!•  See  supra  pp.  566,  585. 
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offices  Entrusted  to  them  in  the  Law;  and  they  were  therefore  assisted 
in  their  task  by  serrants  who  were  regarded  as  the  property  of  the 
Temple.  ^ '  Tithes  and  firstfruits,  the  firstborn,  and  other  imposts,  were 
delivered  up  conscientionsly, ' '  and  often  with  exaggerated  minuteness.  *  * 
Store-rooms  (nDe6)  were,  in  the  precincts  of  the  Temple,  set  apart  for 
the  contributions,*^  which  stood  under  the  careful  control  and  admini- 
stration of  appointed  officials.  **  Thus  the  priesthood  enjoyed  authority, 
honour,  and  influence;'^  then  Malachi  could  declare,  with  regard  to 
the  priest,  what  in  some  respects  is  the  absolute  reverse  of  the  terms 
used  in  Jacob's  address,  *The  Law  of  truth  was  in  his  mouth,  and  ini- 
quity was  not  found  in  his  lips;  he  walked  with  Me  in  peace  and  equity, 
and  turned  many  away  from  iniquity;  for  the  priest's  lips  should  keep 
knowledge,  and  people  should  seek  the  Law  at  his  mouth;  for  he  is  a 
messenger  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  ;**<*  they  formed  a  kind  of  aristo- 
cratic caste  ;^*  Christ  himself,  the  mediator,  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  priest  or  High-priest;**  and  the  word  )nd  assumed,  in  the  kindred 
dialects,  the  meaning  of  prince  or  tiobU.^^  The  very  literature  of  the 
Jews  was  thenceforth  visibly  coloured  by  the  spirit  of  the  Law.  Even 
Ezekiel,  living  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  Babylonian  exile,  described 
the  ideal  priesthood  of  the  future,  on  the  whole,  in  harmony  with  the 
precepts  of  the  Pentateuch. ''  But  the  Chronist  could  attempt  to  re- 
write all  the  annals  of  his  nation  from  a  Levitical  point' of  view,  and 
to  alter,  nay  palpably  to  falsify,  the  facts  recorded  by  anterior,  more 
truthful,  and  less  biassed  historians;  he  could,  for  instance,  relate  that 
when  king  TTzziah,  though  severely  rebuked  by  the  priests,  did  not 
desist  from  burning  incense  upon  the  altar,  he  was  smitten  with  leprosy 
on  the  spot,  and  was  never  healed  to  the  day  of  his  death,*'  though 


13  C^JirU;  tec  supra  p.  584. 

»  Neh.  X.  36—10;  Xll.  44—47 ;  XIII. 
5,  12;  2Chr.  XXXI.  11;  comp.  MaL  III. 
8, 10;  Ezck.XUV.  28—30;  Judith  XI. 
13;  Tobit  L  7,  8;  Joseph.  Vit.  c.  12; 
comp.  MisAn.  Avoth  01.  13  (nrwyD 
*VBny7  JPD,  tithes  arc  a  fence  to  wealth) ; 
V.  8,  9;  Sot  DL  13.  Persons  apedaliy 
aothorited  inspected,  for  fixed  fees, 
the  flrttbom  beasts  to  decide  whether 
they  were  sound  or  defective,  that  is, 
whether  they  belonged  to  the  priests 
or  to  the  Jewish  owners  {Miskn.  Bechor. 
IV.  5). 

14  Matth.  XXIU.  23;  Lake  XL  42; 
see  p.  604. 


i»  Comp.  2  Chr.  XXXI.  11 ;  Neh.  X. 
38;  XU.  44;  XII!.  5,  12;  MaL  IIL  10. 

!•  Neh.XU.44;XUl.  12. 

IT  Sir.  VD.  31—35;  Jos.  Ap.  II.  21 ; 
Phih,  Dc  Praem.  ec.  1,  2. 

19  Mai.  n.  6,  7;  comp.  2  Chr.  XVIL 
7—9.  With  what  right  Ewald  (Alterth. 
p.  275)  sees  in  these  words  Ibe  de- 
scription of  the  originai  virtues  of 
Levi,**  requires  no-comment 

!•  Jos.  Tit  1,  m^*  v^r  fCfc  is^m- 
oi^c  /Mrovvls  t9M$ififU9  Ifrt  fhmK 
Imftx^^f^.  >•  See  p.  158. 

SI  See  A^prc  p.  559.  > s£z^  XUV.  15 
^31  ;see,however«fM|^a  |{«(i4%^<^V^W 
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TJzziah'8  great  predecessor  Solomon  had  done  the  same  act  witli  perfect 
impunity.  Finally,  the  Levites  killed  even  the  paschal  lambs  instead  of 
the  Israelites,  *  and  thus  deprived  the  latter  of  the  last  vestige  of  their 
original  prerogatives. 

Tet  the  exposition  of  the  Law  was  not  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
any  single  class.  It  was  the  common  right  ofall  who  possessed  acumen, 
abUity,  or  learning.  Thus  the  scribes'  and  scholars  formed  gradually 
a  more  and  more  influential  orderhonoured  merely  for  their  knowledge 
and  piety.  This  was  the  more  important  as  the  main  work  of  the  nation 
for  many  centuries  after  the  return  from  exile  centred  in  the  literary 
and  legal  development  of  the  Scriptures.  Among  the  doctors. of  the 
Hishnah  were  men  from  all  tribes.  Hence  the  priests  could  not  main- 
tain an  intellectual  preponderance,  nor  secure  a  dangerous  superiority 
over  the  minds  of  the  Jews.  The  demolition  of  the  Temple  by  the  Ro- 
mans naturally  deprived  the  priests  and  Levites  of  all  spiritual  power 
and  nearly  of  all  revenues.  As  the  right  of  teaching  is  independent  of 
descent,  and  the  office  of  Babbi  may  be  held  by  any  Jew  of  a  certain 
moral  and  scholastic  qualification,  they  ei^'oyed  from  that  time  to  the 
present  day  only  a  few  unimportant  privileges  in  the  Synagogue  and 
the  social  life  of  the  Jewish  communities.' 


8.  AAer  ihit  sketch  we  shall  briefly  advert  to  the  principal  arguments 
which  have  been  urged  in  favour  of  the  traditional  view.  To  trace  the  institu- 
tion of  priesthood,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Pentateuch,  to  Moscs,^  is  absolutely 
against  all  historical  evidence.  As  indeed  the  first  origin  of  the  sacrificial  serviee 
goes  back  into  remote  ages,  so  also  the  first  origin  of  the  priesthood;  but  sacri- 
fices and  the  priesthood  remained  longbeyond  the  age  ofMoses  in  a  primitive  and 


1  2  Chr.  XXX.  17;  XXXV.  10—14. 

J  DnDID,  corap.  1  Chr.  XXIV.  6; 
2Chr.XXXIV.  13. 

s  In  the  Synagogues,  the  Aaronites 
arc  called  upon  first,  and  the  Levites 
second,  to  read  the  Law,  or  rattier  to 
speak  the  blessing  over  it,  and  then 
only  other  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion follow ;  and  Aaronites  pronounce 
or  rather  chant,  on  the  five  great 
festivals  (Passover,  Pentecost,  "New 
Year,  Day  of  Atonement,  and  Taber- 
nacles), that  blessing  over  the  people 
which  is  proscribed  in  Numbers  fVL 
23—27).  while  the  Levites  minister  to 
them  in  washing  their  hands  which  is 
reqaired  before  the  ceremony.  Grace 


alter  meals,  which  Is  said  aloud  and 
with  certain  additional  formulas  if 
three  or  more  persons  partake  of  the 
meal,  is  spoken  by  an  Aaronlte  If  one 
is  present  The  firslbom  sons  are 
redeemed  from  priests  (by  p»\  p^D) 
for  a  small  sum  of  money  (see  stgn'o 
p.  61 1).  Aaronites  are  not  allowed  to 
enter  a  house  in  which  a  dead  person 
lies,  except  it  be  one  of  their  nearest' 
relatives. 

«  Bauer,  Gottesd.  VerU  If.  297-^301 
(and  in  general  to  p.  384),  who  aigaes, 
as  if  Moses  had  followed  the  example 
of  the  Egyptians;  and  simllariy  many 
others  (f.  i.  P/umpire,  I.  c  IL  916; 
Kmo6c(,  Levit  p.  420). 
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patriarchal  state,  it  has  been  asserted,  that  a  gradual  growth  or  development  of 
the  laws  concerning  the  priestly  functionaries  is  impossible  or  improbable,  be- 
cause these  laws  are  closely  connected  with  those  regarding  the  general  insti- 
tutions of  public  worship  ;*  but  this  is  plainly  moving  in  a  vicious  circle,  and 
it  is  indeed  surprising  to  find  an  able  and  learned  man  oflTor  an  argument  so 
unlogical  and  unsatisfactory  as  this,  "If  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi  was  already  at 
the  time  of  Moses  an  initiated  and  priestly  order,  public  worship  most  necessa- 
rily even  in  that  period  have  been  worked  out  and  fixed  in  the  manner  described 
in  the  Pentateuch;  for  what  necessity  was  there  for  appointing  a  whole  tribe  as 
priests,  if  there  was  no  well-regulated  and  complicated  worship  T*  that  is,  thetacri- 
ficial  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  existed  because  the  priestly  ordinances  were  estab- 
lished, and  the  priestly  ordinances  were  established  because  the  aacriflcial  laws 
existed:  instead  of  furnishing  a  proof  at  least  of  either  proposition,  it  is  attempt- 
ed to  support  one  unproved  assumption  by  another  equally  unfounded.  On  the 
contrary,  it  may  be  maintained  with  much  greater  justice,  that  the  priestly  orga- 
nisation is  closely  allied  to  the  whole  method  of  public  worship;  and  since 
Bloses  did  not  introduce  the  sacrificial  laws  of  the  Pentateuch,  as  we  have  de- 
monstrated elsewhere,*  so  he  cannot  have  fixed  the  priestly  organisation  of  th^ 
Pcntaleuch,  nor  have  singled  out  a  separate  tribe  for  the  service  of  JehovahJ 
Let  us  briefly  consider  some  occuirences  that  happened  in  the  time  of  Saul  and 
David.  When  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  had,  by  the  Philistines,  been  returned 
to  Beth-shcmesh,  it  was  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  town  sent  to  Kiijath- 
Jearim,  where  it  remained  for  a  very  considerable  time,  at  least  twenty  years, 
far  from  the  Tabernacle  of  which  it  formed  the  very  soul  and  centre,  and  under 
the  charge  of  a  "stranger**,  Abinadab,  and  his  son  Eleazar;*  and  David,  fearful 
of  tlie  terrible  consequences  of  its  presence,  left  it  for  three  months  in  the  house 
of  Obed-Edom  in  Gath,  and  brought  it  to  Jerusalem  only  when  he  was  informed 
of  the  happiness  that  visibly  blessed  Obed-Edom's  family.*  If  the  duties  of  the 
priests  and  Levites  had,  at  that  time,  been  so  clearly  defined  and  so  solemnly 
enjoined  as  is  done  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  if  this  organisation  had  even  approxi- 
mately resembled  that  attributed  to  Bloses,  how  is  it  possible  to  account  for  such 
a  neglect  of  the  most  sacred  implement  of  the  Tabernacle,  which  it  was  the 
chief  duty  of  the  whole  tribe  to  guard  and  to  honour?!* 

9.  Again,  the  Deuteronomist  ordains  it  that  the  "priests  the  Levites**  should 
famish  every  king  with  m  copy  of  the  Law  that  he  should  read  in  it  daily  and 
might  act  in  accordance  with  its  precepts.  But  king  Josiah,  when  in  the  eight- 
eenth year  of  his  reign  the  "Book  of  the  Law**  was  found,  was  astonished  at 
its  contents,  which  were  perfectly  strange  to  hioL  This  ordinance  of  the  Dcute- 


*  So  Bdkft  Symb.  II.  10.  den,  ehe  das  lleiligthum  unter  ihm 

*  See  pp.  37  J^.  wieder  hergefrtellt  wiirde** ;  "mit  diescr 
7  Comp.  Faihf^  L  c  p.  221.  Periode  hat  es  eine  betondere  Bc- 

*  1  Sam.  Vn.  2;  1  Chr.  Xm.  3;  see  wandniss**,  ctcetc).  Far  removed  from 
twjtra  p.  637.        •  2  Sam.  VL  9—12.  the  truth  is,  therefore,  the  view  that 

1*  It  Is   needless  to    criticise   the  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon 

strange  apologetic  views  designed  to  were  naturally  the  culminating  period 

remove  this  diflkulty;    a  specimen  of  the  glory  of  the  Jewish  priesthood** 

may  be  seen  in  Bengtienberg,  Auth.  {Plmmfire,  L  c.  IL  923):  under  thc-se 

des  Pent  IL  49— &1  ("das  Volk  sollte  reigns  the  priesthood  Just  began  to 

erst  wieder  ioBcriich  Volk  Gottes  wci^  rise  in  axithitvdt^.      ^\^«q^^s:^:^^^ 
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ronomist  can,  therefore,  not  have  existed  at  that  time,  for  else  it  would  certainly 
have  been  acted  upon  by  a  king  so  piont  at  Josiah.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  iigunction  that  the  priests  shonld,  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  of  every 
seventh  year,  read  the  Law  to  the  assembled  people;  history  shows  before  the 
seventh  century  no  trace  of  the  execution  of  such  a  precept;  it  disproves,  in  fact, 
the  existence  of  a  book  of  which  even  theocratic  kings  could  be  ignorant  The 
second  Isaiah,  liberal  and  high-minded,  not  only  breaks  through  tiie  traditional 
barriers,  but  declares,  with  an  enthusiastic  glance  into  the  future,  that  even 
heathens  who  worshipped  Jehovah  would  be  acceptable  as  priests  and  Levites ; 
so  that  even  he,  living  in  the  sixth  century,  did  not  deem  an  hereditary  priest- 
hood indispensable,  and  attached  greater  weight  to  an  inward  vocation  than  to 
descent  1  The  circumstance  that  the  priesthood  is  found  in  the  tribe  and  family 
of  Moses,  and  not  among  the  Reubenitcs,  the  descendants  of  Jacob's  firstborn 
son,  does  not  prove  that  Moses  was  its  founder  or  author,  but  only  that  his  race 
or  tribe  evinced  a  more  ardent  interest  or  zeal  in  religious  matters  than  the  rest 
of  the  Israelites,  whether  they  did  so  from  inclination  or  necessity :  had  Moset 
indeed  been  the  founder,  his  progeny,  and  not  that  of  his  brother  Aaron,  might 
Justly  be  expected  to  have  been  singled  out  for  the  priestly  dignity.  According 
to  the  Pentateuch,  Moses  is  said  to  have  appointed  from  the  various  frtmilies  of 
the  Levites  for  the  service  of  the  Tabernacle  8,580  men,)  of  whom,  as  a  com- 
pact body,  there  is  no  trace  in  subsequent  periods  at  least  to  the  time  of  Saul 
and  David.  It  is  indeed  inconceivable  how  the  existence  of  the  priesthood  in 
the  tribe  of  Levi  from  early  times  can  be  maintained,  since  in  Jacob's  address, 
whether  this  be  understood  as  history  or  prophecy,  it  is  expressly  pronounced, 
"Into  their  council  my  soul  shall  not  come;  in  their  assembly  my  glory  shall 
not  join,'*s  and  the  priests  are  just  described  as  Ihe  near  ones'*  and  *holy  oDet.'*^ 
It  is  therefore  inadmissible  to  assert  that  that  arrangement  goes  back  to  the  re- 
motest times  and  is  connected  with  the  division  of  the  tribes  {Gecrge^  Feste.p.67). 
It  has  been  averred  that  the  Levites  wandered  about  in  the  period  of  the  Judges 
without  settled  abodes,  because  not  all  the  Levitical  towns  had  come  into  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  Hebrews  (asGezer  and  A^alon):'  but  they  wand- 
ered about  in  a  similar  manner,  long  after  the  period  of  David  and  Solomon; 
and  why  were  they  not  received  in  those  Levitical  towns,  which  had  been  con- 
quered and  which  would  certainly  have  sufficed  for  the  accommodation  of  ail? 
If  it  was  temporarily  impossible  to  live  Mly  and  completely  in  accordance  with 
the  'Mosaic**  regulations,  why  was  this  not  done  as  much  as  feasible? 

Unhistorical  also  is  the  whole  con- 
ception of  SaalseMUz,  Mos.  Recht  I. 
pp.  90, 95#^.to  \26 passim;  AiehioL 
IL  342—360,  ch.  78 ;  see  abo  EiUlmann, 
StaaUvcff .  der  Israeliten,  pp.  1 87 — 1 42 ; 
Jost,  Gesch.  des  Judenth.  L  146,  147; 
Plump&e,  in  Smith's  BibL  Diet  IL  914 
^925  (who  beUeves  that  it  is  -hardly 
necessary  to  do  more  than  tlata  thete 
theories",  napaely  the  results  of  his- 
torical criticism);  L  100—108;  etc 

•  Josh.  XXL  21,  24;  eomp.XVL  10; 
)^.\.^^\  OMeT,\aLUm.VIIL  t^Z. 


1  See  supra  p.64G ;  comp.  Gramberfft 
Relig.  Id.  L  239. 

s  Num.  rv.  30— 48.    *  Gen.XLIX.6. 

«  See  p.  560.  It  is  hardly  less  than 
preposterous  to  assert  that  those  words 
of  Jacob,  later  turned  into  a  blessing, 
were  fnlfiUed  in  the  tribe  of  Levi", 
because  the  Levites  after  the  sin  of 
the  golden  calf,  vindicated  troth  and 
Justice  in  honour  of  Jehovah  {OAier, 
in  Here.  YIIL  347;  comp.  PMo,  Vit 
Mos.  lU,  19):  this  is  rather  playing 
wHh  (he  Bible  than  interprcAins  \t 
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Critics  who  mainUin  m  different  opinion  from  that  advocated  in  this  treatise; 
are  yet  cpmpelled  to  admit  that  "Moses  hardly  gave  a  written  law  concemingr 
priests  and  Levites,  bat  rather  introduced  religions  institutions  by  way  of  pract- 
ice ;"•  or  "its  origin  goes  back  to  the  earliest  time;  the  Mosaic  ritual,  however  nmch 
we  may  question  the  antiquity  of  some  of  its  jdetails,  contains,  no  doubt,  the 
groundwork  on  which  the  subsequent  system  was  founded  ;**7  or  "the  new 
priests  were  at  first  only  the  prophet  Moses  himself  and  Mron,  these  possibly 
supported  by  their  nearest  relatives ;  the  bwer  functions  were  peifonned  by  the 
domestic  priests  of  the  elder  class  who  maintained  themselves  for  a  longtime  as 
ministers  in  private  houses*',*  or  "even  the  mode  and  extent  ofmany  duties  of  the 
priestly  order  changed  in  the  lapse  of  centuries  so  ezceedin^y  tha^  in  later 
times,  the  common  priests  and  often  even  the  High-priests  hardly  stUl  repre>> 
sented  the  airangements  made  in  the  age  of  Moses  and  Joshua.***  All  this  may 
be  correct  in  so  far  as  Moses  possibly  regulated  and  modified  some  customs  of 
his  time  in  harmony  with  the  doctrines  of  monotheism  —  how  much,  it  will 
ever  l>e  impossible  to  determine,  considering  the  uncertain  accounts  we  possess 
of  the  life  and  times  of  Moses.  For  this  reason  it  is  also  precarious  to  argue  that 
the  new  truths  promulgated  by  Moses,  together  with  the  institutions  and  customs 
based  upon  than,  required  a  new  priesthood  to  guard  them  faithAilly,  to  apply 
them  with  skill,  lo  hand  them  down  to  future  ages,  and  to  guard  them  against 
enxNTt  and  fluctnations:!*  when  these  new  truths  promulgated  by  Moses,  shall 
have  been  accnimtely  or  even  approximately  ascertained  and  defined,  it  will  be 
time  lo  speculate  upon  the  'probable  guardians  appointed  by  him  to  protect 
them ;  and  it  is  no  more  than  a  vague  supposition  to  assert  that  "after  Moses,  there 
appeared  in  Israd  a  new  priesthood  distinguished  by  enlightenment,  wisdom 
of  ralership,  and  energy,  and  surpassing  the  preceding  priesthood  as  decidediy 
as  the  religion  of  Jehovah  surpassed  the  former  creeds.'*  it  The  contrary  prad^ 
ees  found  in  the  post-Mosaic  ages  down  to  a  late  period  of  the  divided  empire^ 
do  not  chronologically  follow  but  precede  the  injunctions  of  even  the  eaiiiest 
portions  of  the  Lcvitical  law  as  laid  down  in  the  Pentateuch,  wliieh  were  the 
result  of  severe  cflbrts  and  protracted  struggles  on  the  part  of  the  tribe  of  Levi; 
for  although  theocrmej  may  be  an  ancient  political  form,  especially  in  the 
East, IS  tnd  may,  ia  principle,  have  been  acknowledged  among  the  Hebrews  in 
eoroparatively  earij  ttoMS,  as  those  of  Gideon  andSamael,»  yet  it  lequires  ex- 
tended periods  before  it  can  be  made  the  basis  of  such  a  hierarchy  as  is  deli- 
neated in  the  Pcnlatciich.t« 

10.  Customs  indeed  wavered  and  fluctuated,  in  many  respects,  for  a  very 
long  time,  before  they  were  fixed  by  a  uniform  law,  and  sometimes  opposing 
ordinances  were,  aide  by  side,  incorporated  in  the  same  code,  without  an 
attempt  at  conciliation.  >* 

The  priesthood  was  at  first  evidently  extended  over  the  whole  tribe ;  had  it 
from  the  begiiming  been  limited  to  the  progeny  of  Aaron,  it  would  be  impossible 

•  Ao*#A  L  €.  "oldest**  (MAr,  Symb.  0.  9);  for  tt 
^  SUmUff^  Jewish  Chnrdi,  IL  40fi.  pr»-snpposes  a  eoniiderable  degree  of 

•  Mm&ld^  AMertlrfkaL  p.  294.  abstraction  and  religioiit  cdocatioa. 

•  JEiM/iA  L  c  p.  283.  uComp.Jndg.VIIL23;l8am.VllL 
tt  Comp.  Emmld.  L  c  pp.  274,  276«  7;  sec^  however,  p.  355  note  14. 

It  EmmUt,  L  c  t4  See  nprm  pp.  587—597. 

.  tsiiisloomachtocontidcritasthc        >»  SeAMfr«i\iV^^'^<Vb.  ' 
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to  find  reasons  for  the  moltifarions  deviations  manifest  in  subsequent  periods, 
and  especially  for  t!ie  position  assi^ed  in  Deuteronomy  to  *the  priests  the 
Levites"  (D^n  DOn^n)  identical  with  'Ihe  priesU  the  sons  of  Levi."  This 
desi^ation  cannot  possibly  prove  that  "in  later  times,  it  had  become  customary 
in  connection  with  the  priesthood  to  regard  principally  the  descent  from  Levi;" 
for  the  entire  historical  development  shows  that,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  the  con- 
trast between  priests  and  Levites  was  maintained  with  increasing  ri^ur,  and  the 
ftmctions  of  both  were  separated  with  growing  severity ;  in  later  ages,  even  all  those 
Levites  were  refused  admission  into  the  holy  service  who  were  unable  to  trace  their 
pedigrees  to  Aaron's  family,  t  And  hence  it  follows  that  the  writings  in  which 
that  designation  is  employed,  and  especially  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  is  of 
earlier  date  than  those  in  which  it  is  absent;  just  as  the  privileges  and  emolu- 
ments granted  to  the  priests  and  Levites  in  the  several  Books  are  safe  criteria  of 
their  relative  dates.  It  is  generally  contended  that  Deuteronomy  is  meant  to  give 
supplementary  laws  only;  but  even  if  this  were  the  case,  as  it  certainly  is  not, 
its  complete  and  systematic  silence  with  regard  to  the  difference  between  priests 
and  Levites  would  be  unaccountable. 

In  short,  a  natural,  organic  and  historical  progress  is  only  conceivable 
and  traceable,  if  the  priestly  commands  of  Deuteronomy  are  tegvded  as  the 
earlier,  those  of  Leviticus  and  Numbers  as  the  later  ones;  and  all  these  regula- 
tions can  only  be  harmonised  with  the  accounts  of  the  historical  Books  if  they 
are  placed  in  the  latest  times  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  and  partly  in  the 
period  afier  the  Babylonian  exile.  Not  even  Ezekiel,  in  his  description  of  the 
ideal  state,  which  he  certainly  desired  to  invest  with  the  utmost  splendour,  ven- 
tured to  raise  his  proposals  so  high  as  Leviticus  and  Numbers  demand  in 
reality.  His  festival  sacrifices  are  moderate  compared  with  those  of  the  hierar- 
chical Books;  for  the  seven  days  of  Tabernacles  he  requires  only  an  aggregate 
of  105  animals,  >  whereas  the  Book  of  Numbers  prescribes  212;'  he  is  neither 
aware  of  nor  does  he  insist  upon  an  idea  like  that  of  the  Pentateuch,  of  aLevitical 
tribe  and  one  priestly  family  destined  to  retain  their  high  dignity  for  all  future 
times ;«  and  he  does  not  invest  the  office  of  the  High-priest  with  particular 
eminence  or  spiritual  power.*  Do  these  circumstances  not  irresistibly  force  upon 
us  the  conclusion  that  not  even  Ezekiel  knew  the  Books  of  Leviticus  and  Num- 
l>ers  as  complete  compositions,  at  otherwise  he  would,  certainly,  have  been  led 
to  adhere  to  their  arrangement,  and  at  least  to  reproduce  their  spirit?* 

11.  The  sketch  above  attempted  indeed  Justifies  the  remark,  The  sons  of 
Levi  were  essentially  a  warrior  caste;  as  their  first  lather,  so  were  they; . . .  every 


1  See  p.563.  This  will  also  serve  to 
show  how  untenable  is  the  opinion 
that  "the  Levites  endeavoured  to  become 
more  and  more  equal  to  the  higher 
priests,  if  not  in  duties,  at  least  in  dig- 
nity", and  that  therefore  the  Deutero- 
Domist  "no  more"  mentions  the  dis- 
tinction between  "higher  and  lower 
priesU"  (so  Fmald,  Alteith.  p.  300). 

s  Ezek.  XLV.  25.         >  See  p.  309. 

«  Comp.  yaike,  1.  c  p.  349. 
'  See  su/fTM  p.  631. 


•  Hence  Faike  (L  c  p.  344)  observes 
justly,  that  as  there  existed  in  the 
period  of  the  Judges  no  distinct  priestly 
tribe,  and  the  priestly  dignity  was  not 
yet  strictly  circumscribed  in  opposition 
to  the  totality  of  lay-men,  so  the  same 
applies,  with  few  modifieationi,  to 
the  times  reaching  down  to  the  Baby- 
lonian exile";  and  again,  It  was  only 
in  the  later  time  of  the  empire  •f  Jndah 
that  the  system  of  the  Pentateuch  was 
naAntd^Milblft;  Indeed  it  beg«ii  «t 
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step  of  their  eariy  history  is  mtrked  deep  in  blood.*'^  This  chartcter  of  the  tribe 
gave  rise  to  the  traditions  concerning  the  slanghter  of  the  Shechemites,*the  mass- 
acre of  the  worshippers  of  the  golden  calf,*  and  the  mnrder  of  the  idolatrous 
Israelite  and  his  paramour  by  the  hand  of  Phinehas.i*  For  a  long  time,  theLevites 
may  have  been  ready,  as  they  perhaps  were  compelled,  to  defend  bylhe  sword 
the  Sanctoary  which  it  was  tfieir  doty  to  guard ;ii  and  this  wariike  attitude, 
which  appeared  even  at  so  late  a  period  as  that  of  the  Maccabees,  may  have 
been  Jcongenial  to  their  turbulent  tastes,  ts  Yet  this  native  character  of  the  tribe 
must  be  distinctly  separated  from  the  character  of  the  priestly  office  which  was 
gradually  conferred  upon  its  members.  That  office,  as  delineated  in  the  Pentateuch, 
was  not  warlike  but  peaceful;  it  did  not  require  'ihe  vigour  and  fierceness  of 
youth**,  but  the  calmness  and  equanimity  of  manhood  and  old  age;. nor  did  il 
demand  Ihe  robust  frame  which  could  endure  the  endless  routine  of  the  sacri- 
fices and  carry  away  the  bleeding  remains,  the  quick  eye  and  ready  arm  which 
could  strike  the  fatal  blow;'*ts  these  were  not  prieiUjf  frmetions;  the  victims 
were,  as  a  rule,  kiOedby  the  worshippers  themselves  ;i«  tiie  priests  had  merely  to 
sprinkle  the  blood,  to  watch  over  the  burning  of  the  animals  or  of  parti  of  them,  and 
of  the  frank-incense,  and  thereby  to  secure  the  grace  of  God  and  His  forgiveness ; 
all  the  other  duties  were  performed  by  the  Levites  who  were  themselves  later 
atsisted  by  the  Nethinim.  Hie  blowing  of  the  trumpets  and  the  address  to  the 
army  at  the  beginning  of  battle  had  no  military  but  a  reUgiout  import;  the  fMtner 
was  meant  to  symbolise  that  the  Hebrews  *would  be  remembered  before  the 
Lord  and  delivered  from  their  enemies  ;">•  and  the  latter  is  in  harmony  with  the 
theocratic  scheme  of  the  Pentateuch.  We  should,  thereforCt  not  be  Justified  in 
acceding  to  the  remark,  *Those  who  were  prepared  to  wash  their  feet  in  the 
blood  of  the  living  enemies  of  their  country,  and  to  shed  their  own  blood  in  the 
vanguard  of  the  Isradite  host,  were  not  unsnited  to  the  more  tranquil,  though 
not  less  sanguinary  work  of  the  sacrifices  ;**  even  more  questionable  is  the  opi- 
nion, Ihis  remorseless  energy  was  a  concentration  of  the  indomitable  zeal 
which  was  to  be  the  weapon  (so  to  speak)  of  the  whole  Hebrew  race  in  its  con- 
fiidswiththe  worldf  ts  but  after  all  that  has  been  said,  H  needs  hardly  to  be  point- 
ed out  with  how  little  Justice  a  distinguished  writer  and  learned  divine  compares 
the  Hebrew  priests  to  hdekert^  N>ne  of  the  coarsest  of  human  occupations,** 
and  then  exclaims,  ^Butcber  and  Priest  are  now  the  two  extremes  of  the  social 
scale;  a  fine  moral  lesson  Is  involved  in  the  (act  that  they  were  once  almost 
identical**.  >Y  But  their  ofltee  was  neither  "narrow**  nor  "outward  ;**<*  It  was  not 
"almost  wholly  Independent  of  any  other  conditions  than  those  of  a  physical 
and  ceremonial  naturt;"!*  It  does  not  "repel  us  by  the  •coarseness  of  its  grain 
and  the  radeness  of  Us  •oljects;*''*  U  beait  not  merdy  "a  aeailar  and  earthly 
chaiacter."*! ' 

that  time  gradually  to  develop  HseU;  >•  Num.  XXV.  11—13. 

and  became  then  a  fixed  practice  after  "  Comp.  Emmld.  Attarth.  p.  292. 

the  Babylonian  cxIU"  (p.  21fi);  eomp.  is  Comp.  tii^rm  p.  fiSfi. 

the  Judicious  obaervattona  of  the  same  ts  Slmieg^  L  c  p.  411. 

critic L c pp.  lia,  119.  I«8ee^l84.  MNim.X.9. 

Y  SUude^,  Jewish  Chmch,  IL^i07.  ts  .Stoiiibf ,  L  c  pp.  409. 412. 

•  Gen.  XXXIV.  25-30.  tTL.c^411.  .MF.419. 

•  Xxod. XXXIL  20— 29.  tsp.420.     MP.fMr     :?tP.4Sl« 


-  *  -  -^ 


Summary. — ^Moses  carries  out  the  commands  pre^ 
concerning  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  i 
and  its  utensils.  He  directs  Aaron  and  hi: 
•elves;  he  then  clothes  them  yrlih  their  of 
T^beniade  mod  its  vessels,  and  Aaron  himsell 
«enU  a  bolloek  for  a  sln-offeringr;  pots  some  < 
of  the  brazen  altar,  and  boms  the  flesh  partly 
the  eamp  (vert.  14 — 1 7) ;  then  he  offers  a  ram  ft 
and  lasU  J,  a  ram  specially  for  the  consecrat 
blood  on  the  right  ear,  right  hand,  and  right 
and  sprinkles-  the  rest  on  the  altar  around;  I 
parts,  together  with  the  right  shoulder  and  thrc 
•  on  Aaron*s  and  his  sons*  hands,  waves,  and 
altar^-  while  he  appropriates  to  himself  the  bre 
•  mingled  oil  and  blood  taken  from  the  altar  npon  i 
•  after  which  the  priests  eat  the  meat  in  the  C 
22*-32).  -Theaame  ceremonies  are  repeated  1 
tfano  Aaron  and  his  sons  are  forbidden  to  lea^ 

•         •      •  " 

1.  And  the  Lord  spoke  to  Mos* 

• 

.  fl—i.  Comniands  had  been  given  for  ed  to  rear 

conatmcting  the  Tabernacle  and  its  the  holy  ii 

ImntensOs  (Ezod.  XXV.  1— XXVII.  19 ;  to  anoint 

XXX.  1—10, 1 7*1^1);  Aaron  and  his  sons  clothe,  a 

had  been  appointed  priests,  and  their  sons  (XL. 

ofBdal  vestments  described  (XXVIII);  carried  o 

the  ceremonies  to  be  observed  at  their  had  recei' 

consiecration  had  been  mlnntely  spec!-  regarding 

fled  (XXIX),  together  with  the  ingre-  nacle  am 
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Aaron  and  his  sons  with  him,  and  the  garments^  and 
the  anointing  oil,  and  the  bollock  for  the  sin-offering, 
and  the  two  rams,  and  the  basket  of  unleavened  bread ; 
3.  And  assemble  all  the  congregation  to  the   door  of 


kinds  of  taerifice.  It  teemed,therefore, 
desirable  to  premise  a  comprehensive 
code  of  the  sacrificial  laws ;  such  a  code 
was  presented  in  the  seven  first  chap- 
ters of  Leviticus ;  and  now  the  narrative 
returns  to  the  point  where  it  was  broken 
off  at  the  end  of  Exodus,  and  at  once 
proceeds  to  the  historical  account  of 
the  initiation  of  the  holy  ftinctionaries 
at  the  national  Sanctuary.   A  general 
connection  between  the  second  and 
the  third  .'Book  of  the  Pentateuch  can, 
therefore,   not  be  disputed;  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  parts  must  be  re- 
garded as  essentially  logical  (comp. 
notes  on  I.  1 — ^9).   Tliis  conclusion  is 
confirmed  by  the  manner,  in  which  the 
writer  here  describes  the  execution, 
which  plainly  refers  to  the  correspond- 
ing injunctions  in  Exodus  (comp.  vers. 
2,  3,  9,   13,  17,  21,  29,  35,  36;  tee 
Phil.  Rem.).   Yet  it  would  be  rash  to 
contend  that  this  was  the  position  of 
the  respective  portions  in  the  original 
documents.  Hie  eommand  in  Exodus 
(XXDC)  is  so  detailed  that  it  can  hardly 
be  declared  unintelligible  or  supposed 
to  require  extraneous  elucidation;  it 
aUudes  to  the  various  sacrifices  as 
matters  entirely  familiar  toMoses;  with- 
out Additional  or  particular  directions, 
it  states,  ^t  is  a  sin-offering**,  or  It  it 
a  burnt-sacrifice",  or  *it  is  a  ram  of 
consecration**  (vers.  14, 18,  22);  K  ex- 
hibits the  whole  of  the  ceremonial  law 
in  fuU  operation,  as  has  even  been  ad- 
mitted by  champions  of  a  different 
opinion  (as  BMr,  Symb.  0.  424);  K 
would  Indeed  have  been  to  Moses  no 
more  than  an  aggregate  of  obaeure 
phrases,  were  it  not  framed  on  the  sup- 
position of  his  perfect  acquaintance 
with  the  sacrificial  laivt.  Its  tuAioit 


could,  therefore,  not  possibly  have 
deemed  it  necessary  to  interpose  be- 
tween the  behest  and  the  achievement 
a  Ibng  and  varied  account  of  the  ritual 
of  sacrifices.  Hence  it  must  be  inferred, 
what  indeed  is  sufficientiy  manifest 
from  our  observations  on  the  preceding 
chapters,  thatthese  laws  were  inserted 
in  their  place  —  and  we  must  eoncede, 
inserted  on  the  whole  Judieiously  — - 
by  the  revisers  of  the  two  Books,  who 
could  find  no  better  arrangement  for 
the  multifarious  and  often  incongruous 
matter  at  their  disposal.   Moreover,  it 
cannot  be  denied  tiiat  the  second  Book 
concludes,'  in  some  respects,  abruptiy. 
For  alter  all  the  orders  liad  been  given* 
the  text  summarfly  states,  *And  Moses 
did  according  to  aU  that  the  Lord  had 
commanded  him;  thus  he  did**  (Exod. 
XL.  Ifi);  and  yet  the  consummation  of 
.  the  charge  concerning  the  anointing 
of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  consecration 
of  the  priests,  is  there  not  related,  but 
Is  reserved  for  a  much  later  place, 
where  It  seems  to  stand  severed  from 
Its  natural  connection.  It  Is  most  prob- 
able that  the  murtUhe,  forming  the 
groundwork  of  the  composition,  was 
originaUy  continnons,  but  that  the 
Iffw,  which  also  constituted  dttm- 
ments  complete  in  themsehrei  (comp. 
Vn.  37,  38;  XXVL  48;  XXTU.  34), 
were  Inserted  where  the  context  seem- 
ed to  requfre  or  to  admit  them. 

Moses  provided  himself  with  aU  tiie 
objects  whidi  he  knew  to  be  neeessary 
tot  the  *ecremonial  —  the  holy  gar* 
mcBts  of  Aaron  and  his  sobs,  one  bvl- 
lodc  and  two  rams,  and  a  bMket  eon- 
talning  three  kinds  of  unleavened  eakee 
(Ex.  XXIX.  2) ;  and  tiiA^  Vit  v^^*^^^^^"^ 


here  as  known  and  familiar;  for  instance,  of  the 

we   read   here  DNDnn  ")D  DH    and  only  m 

Q^W<n^JernNl(ver.l),  whereas  Exodus  ally,  b 

hat  simply  IHH  *)D  (not  only  without  (the  dr 

the  demoottntlTe  HM  but  without  the  omitted 

qnaliiyini:  nKDIin)  and  D^JV  uh^) ;  and  Thi 

more  ttrikiofly  still,  our  ehapter  has  althoug 

merely  mSDH  ^  DKI  mUl  the  basket  plate  (]l 

efmUmwemed  kread^  whereas  in  Ezo-  of  the  n 

dot  the  eontentt  of  the  basket  are  iled  (ve 

minutely  deseribed(¥er.  2,  "unleavened  6).  The 

bread,  and  unletTened  cakes  mingled  simply 

with  oil,  and  nnlearened  wafers  an-  is  to  la 

ointed  with  oil;  of  Una  flour  of  wheat  Book,  1 

•halt  thou  make  them**;  comp.  rer.  8,  sons  n< 

*inN  70)9  to  whieh  speciflcation  our  "from  t] 

ehaptcr  could  naturally  refer.  For  the  (ver.  33 

same  reason,  the  waiJiinf  of  Aaron  abide  ai 

and  hit  oona,  and  their  inTcstiture  with  day  aui 

the  holy  faiments,  are  mentioned  with-  the  cha 

out   caplanatory  introduction    (TCft.  for  ao  I 

6  jff .).   Indeed,  the  whole  pniport  of  Ezodua 

the  previotts  conunand  is  implied. in  flesh  of 

the  Terse,  "And  Mosos  said  lo  the  con-  31,  fDC 

gregation.  This  is  the  thing  which  the  Mosea  < 

Lordordcied  to  be  done"* (Tcr.  6);  and  cookiti 

our  chapter  la  very  carcfU  in  stating  able  thi 

that  Moaea  fsHhlblly  carried  out  the  thalMt< 

ii||unctiona  before  rccdTcd  from  God  Tabcmi 
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to  the  door  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting.  5.  And  Moses  said 
to  the  congregation^  This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord 
has  commanded  to  be  done. 


but  in  an  appendix  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  ceremony  (vera.  36,  37;  comp. 
Ex.   XL  9—11,    12—16).    In   other 
retpeets  also,  the  order  of  the  rites 
varies   materially   in    both  sections. 
For  the  succession  of  the  acts  to  be 
performed  with  the  ram  of  consecration 
(DH<6d    b^),    is,    in   Exodos,    as 
follows  (vera.  20—26):   Moses  was 
1.  To  pat  tome  of  its  blood  upon  the 
ear,  hand,  and  foot  of  Aaron  and  hit 
tons;  2.  To  sprinkle  the  rest  of  the 
blood  round  the  altar;  3.  To  sprinkle 
a  part  of  this  blood  and  of  the  anointing 
oil  upon  the  garments  of  Aaron  and 
hit  sons;  4.  To  place  the  fat  and  the 
hi   parta,   together  with   the   right 
shoulder  and  one  of  each  of  the  three 
soHa  of  unleavened  cakes,  upon  the 
hands  of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  to 
move  these  objects  as  a  wave-offering 
before  God;  5.  To  bum  them  upon 
the  altar;  and  6.  To  wave  the  breast, 
and  to  keep  it  as  his  own  portion.  But  in 
Leviticus  (vera.  22 — 30),  the  sprinklings 
of  the  blood  and  of  the  anointing  oil 
upon  the  garments  is  not  the  third«  but 
the  last  act  of  Moses ;  this  seems  indeed 
the  more  plausible  order;  for  thus  the 
iacriflce  is  first  completed,  and  then 
follows  the  sanctiilcation  of  the  vetl- 
ments;  whereas,  in  Exodus,  the  latter 
eerenony    interrupts    the   saerilldal 
rituaL    Yet  it  may  be  urged  as  an 
explanation  that,  in   the   command, 
everything^  that  concerned  the  blood 
was  to  be  strungr  together  (1—3),  while 
in  the  execution,  the  probable  and  ra- 
tional arrani^ement  was  observed  (see 
A0na  on  ver.  30).  Nor  can  we  be  sur- 
prised at  the  omission,  in  Leviticus,  of 
tome  general  laws  which,  in  Exodus, 
are  connected  with  the  Injunctions,  as 
the  suppression  of  the  statute  refaidinf 
fbe  bieatf  and  the  right  dMMdder  «l 


thank-offerings  to  be  invariably  handed 
over  to  the  priests,  or  the  silence  con- 
eemingr  Aaron's   holy  garments    in 
which  all  his  successora  were  to  be 
consecrated  (Exod.  vers.  28— -30) ;  for 
our  chapter  is  simply  the  narrative  of  a 
'  sin^e  and  special  event,  and  thereforo 
appropriately  excludes  all  general  or 
le^lative  remarks.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  differences  pointed  out,  like  some 
minor  deviations  In  diction  and  sensa 
(comp.  Exod.  ver.  31  and  Lev.  ver.  31X 
are  without  great  weight;  the  conrea- 
pondenee*  is  too  dear,  the  coincideneei 
are  too  varied  to  allow  a  doubt  with 
regard  to  the  connection  which  ob- 
viously exists  between  the  two  aeei- 
lons.  —  But  this  affords  aU  the  mora 
reason  to  suppose  that  both  stood 
originaUy  In  a  much  greater  proximity 
than  they  occupy  In  the  present  fonn 
of  the  Pentateuch;  therefore,  the  asser- 
tions of  a  perfect  logical  unity  In  tha 
arrangement   (RoMke^    Untertuch.  L 
100—102;  n.  73—75,    82-«6;  JW^ 
IImh,  (Sruppen,  pp.  130—132,  and 
othen),  are  by  no  means  JustUM,  aad 
there  b  force  in  the  remark  of  De  Wetta 
(Beitrlge,  n.299)  that -the  suppoaHioa 
of  me  compiler  of  both  Books  would 
render  it  Impossible  to  explain,  why 
the  narrative  was  ao  dismembered";— > 
and  In  order  to  remove  the  ineeiidsl- 
eiiey  which,  at  firtt  glance.  Is  Involved 
In  Exod.  XL,  31,  32  (comp.  Crmm%. 
Rel.ld.L170,  193),  It  Is  neeeaaary  to 
translate  0ie  verbs  there  ocevriaf 
(WTH  and  WTT)  not  aa  prelefHei» 
which  would  Imply  the  cidstenee  ef 
the  whole  aervlee  ia  feU  fotee,  aad 
would  pre-aupposethe  actual  eooaecm- 
tion  of  the  priests  and  tiie  Taber- 
nacle, but  as  IViturea,  TluH  Moaes  aad 
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6.  And  Moses  made  Aaron  and  his  sons  apprbach, 
iond  washed  them  with  water.  7.  And  he  put'  upon 
him  the  tonic,  and  girded  him  with  the  girdle,  and 
clothed  him  with  the  robe,  and  put  the  ephod  upon  him, 

should  wash."  —  The  writer  evidently 
intended  to  convey  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  or 
in  order  to  prove  in  the  most  public 
manner  possible  the  election  of  Aaron 
and  his  sons,  the  whole  congregation 
was  present  in  the  Court  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, or  partly  before  it  (vers.  3,  4, 
Vnlg.  ad  oitium  and  ante  fares),  and 
not,,  as  has  been  contended  (by  £bn 
Ezra,  Dathe,Vater,  RosenmQller,  Cahen, 
a.  o«)  merely  the  elders  or  cMeis  of  the 
tribes  (the  WnBH  'jpt,  IX.  1 ;  Exod. 
Xn.  21 ;  etc.;  iTIjn  Wip,  Num.  L  16, 
or  Ijno  ^np  my  HCM,  Num.  XVL 
2;  comp.  VH.  2;  XXVI.  9;  XXVD.  21 ; 
Lev.  IX.  1  and  5;  Exod.  XII.  3  and  21 ; 
Deut  XXXI.  28  and  30;  Josh.  XXIIL 
2;  XXIV.  1 ;  comp.  Miehaelis,  Mos.  R. 
LH^&t  46;  SaaiickAtx^^9%.  R.  pp.36 
r-«3;  Keil.  AichioL  U.  217—224);  he 
is  uneoncemed  about  the  difficulties 
of  space  which  rendered  a  literal  exe- 
cution impossible  (comp.  esp.  Deut 
XXIX.  9,  10,  «You  stand  this  day  ail 
before  the  Lord  your  (yod,  your  chieb 
of  your  tribesy  your  elders,  and  your 
oflleerSyWith  all  the  men  of  Israel,  your 
littleonet,  yourwives,  and  ihy  stranger 
that  it  in  thy  camp,  from  the  hewer  of 
thy  wood  to  the  drawer  of  thy  water**). 
•—IS.  The  eonaecration  of  the  priests 
was  accomplished  by  a  double  series 
of  acts,  each  consisting  of  three  distinct 
cercmoniei.  The  tot  series  comprised 
the  washing,  the  clothing,  and  the 
anointing  of  the  priests;  the  aecond  the 
presentation  of  the  three  chief  kinds 
of  animal  sncriAee  —  a  sin-oifering, 
a  holocaoit,  and  a  thank-oflSering  — 
tbongfa  in  a  fonn  partly  nodUied 
from  those  prescribed  for  ordinary  oe- 
easions.  Either  scries  included  both 

• 

praUminary  •r  general,  and  ifaeiai  or 


characteristic  rites.  For  the  tot  of  the 
six  acts  —  the  washing  —  was  de- 
signed partly  as  a  common  preparation 
and  partly  as  an  emblem  of  that  purity 
so  pre-eminently  demanded  by  the 
priestly  office ;  the  second  — ^^  the  cloth- 
ing —  constituted  the  real  investiture 
with  the  sacerdotal  dignity,  and  visibly 
marked  out  Aaron  and  his  sons  for 
their  sacred  mission;  the  third  —  the 
anointing  — >  was  intended  to  typify 
that  they  were  endowed  with  the  holy 
spirit  of  (yod,  and  thus  supematurally 
fitted  for  their  august  functions;  the 
fourth  and  the  fiAh,  or  the  two  tot  of 
the  second  series  —  the  sin-oflering 
and  the  burnt-offering  —  were  again 
general  preparations  usually  accom- 
panying solemn  rituals,  and  express- 
ive of  that  feeling  of  sinfulness  and 
submissive  obedience  which  is  parti- 
cularly desirable  in  human  mediators 
between  their  fellow-creatures  and 
(;od;  while  the  sixth  act  —  the  thank- 
offering  —  formed  a  peculiar  and  most 
essential  part  of  the  ceremonies,  so 
that  the  sacrifice  was  most  emphati- 
cally called  the  offering  of  the  con- 
secratton"  (Q^N^D).  The  three  preli- 
minary acts  symbolised  the  diUie$  and 
r#9iMrsaiMlf,  the  three  others  the 
dVfliMtfOM,  the  M^OMMwIff,  and  tha 
firvriUgn^  of  the  priesthood;  and  the 
sijE,  in  their  combination,  suggested 
trerything  that  characterised  the  sacer* 
dotal  olBee  and  its  ministers. 

Holy  aetions  required  a  stale  of  per- 
fect purity.  They  were,  therefore,  usu- 
ally eommenced  by  washing  the  gar* 
Bents  or  bathing  the  body.  The 
Hebrews  were  enjoined  lo  do  the 
former  when  the  revelations  of  Mount 
Sinai  were  announced  as  Impending 
(^lod.  XOL  10, 14);  the  latter  loimed 
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and  girded  him  with  the  band  of  the  ephod,  and  dressed 
him  with  it  8.  And  he  put  the  breast-plate  upon  him: 
and  he  placed  on  the  breast-plate  the  Urim  and  the 


probably  one  of  the  chief  ritet  to  be 
observed  by  the  stranger  who  adopted 
the  faith  of  the  Israelites  (comp.Comm. 
6n  Ezod.  p.  433).  so  that  the  Talmu- 
dical  role  arose,  "circumcision  without 
baptism  is  unavailing"  6»  nh)  bo 
Vd  tfp  T^3);  and  both  ablution  and 
change  of  garments  were  ordered  by 
Jacob  when  he  purified  his  household, 
directed  its  members  to  remove  all 
idols,  and  pledged  them  to  the  and  true 
sole  worship  of  God  (Gen.  XXXV.  2; 
•ee  p.  107).  While  ordinarily,  or  pre- 
vious lo  every  official  function  in  the 
Sanctuary,  the  priest  was  commanded 
lo  wash  his  hands  and  feet  with  the 
water  of  the  laver  in  the  Court  (see  p. 
572),  the  High-priest,  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  was  charged  to  bathe  his 
whole  body  before  he  commenced  his 
•olemn  duties  (Lev.  XVI.  4).  How 
much  more  indispensable  must  the 
same  complete  lustration  have  appear- 
ed when  the  first  High-priest  and  the 
first  priests  were  initiated  in  their  holy 
ministrations,  and  were  to  be  marked 
••  men  tingled  out  for  perpetual  pu- 
rity and  elevation  of  mind,  and  as  In- 
itraments  of  peace  and  atonement 
How  this  lustration  was  accomplished 
by  Moaea,  and  before  the  whole  con- 
gKgation«  is  not  noticed  in  the  text; 
it  it  hardly  prolMble.  that  the  whole 
people  were  supposed  to  witness  it; 
and  the  (}ourt  was  sufficiently  exten- 
sive to  admit  of  an  arrangement  suit- 
able for  the  requirements  of  the  ease. 
8ach  sets  of  cleanliness  are  so  natural, 
tfiat  we  should  expect  to  find  them,  on 
similar  occasions,  among  other  na- 
tions also,  even  if  they  were  not  re- 
corded by  distinct  historical  testl- 
moBies,  as,  forlnstanee,  with  regardto 
the  Initialion  Into  the  mysteries  of  bis, 
irhieh  was  necessarily  preoedied  b) 


careful  ablutions  (comp.  Apui,  Metam. 
XL  p.  410,  ed.  Nisard,  "deducit  me  ad 
«  proximas  balneas,  et  prius  sueto  la- 
vacro  traditum,praefatus  deum  veniam, 
purissime  circumrorans  ablnit;"  see 
supra  p.  167— -171,  and  on  the  sacred- 
ness  of  water  pp.  232-^-234 ;  also  KHtO 
on  ver.  6).  The  rites  ordained  for  the 
consecration  of  the  LewUes  differed, 
indeed,  in  many  respects,  from  those 
prescribed  for  the  consecration  of  the 
priests,  since  the  ceremonials  were 
designed  to  reflect,  in  a  significant 
manlier,  the  difference  between  the  In- 
ternal nature  of  the  office  of  either;  yet 
the  Levites  had  not  only  to  dean  their 
bodies,  but  also  to  wash  their  garments 
(Num.  Vm,  7,  21);  in  the  former  re- 
spect, they  were  equal  to  tKe  priests, 
but,  in  the  latter,  they  were  Inferior; 
for  as  they  received  no  distinct  or  offi- 
cial vestments,  they  were  required  to 
clean  their  ordinary  clothes;  tiidr  ini- 
tiation was  a  eUamshig  (>*10)9  not  a 
ssmeUfymg  (Vlp);  they  were  ordered 
to  be  pure  in  their  external  appearance 
and  in  their  thoughts,  because  their 
life  was  connected  with  the  Sanctuary, 
but  they  were  not  dressed  in  pecvUar 
and  symbolical  garments,  because  their 
services,  subordinate  and  menial,  bors 
no  relation  to  the  work  of  grace  aad 
atonement 

The  clothing  of  Aaron  and  his  sons 
was,  therefore,  no  indifferent  or  vn- 
essential  act;  It  was  a  part  of theactoal 
induction  into  their  sacred  offices ;  It  In- 
vested them  with  the  visible  emblems 
of  their  holiness  and  their  IbDcHoBS, 
and  marked  them  as  distinct  lirom  the 
rest  of  the  nation;  Justly,  therefore,  ob- 
served the  Talmud,  *wlien  the  priests 
are  clothed  in  their  garments,  their 
priesthood  b  upon  them^  wbea  ^haci 
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Thammim.  9.  And  he  put  the  mitre  npidn  his  head, 
and  put  upon  the  mitre,  on  its  forefront,  the  golden 
plate,  the   holy  crown,   as   the   Lord  had  commanded 


priesthood  is  not  upon  ttiem'*  (Zevach. 
17^;  eomp.  also  Mamon.  Kele  Htm- 
mikd.  X.  4;  Cusari  L  99).  It  is  on  ac- 
count of  the  importance  of  this  act, 
that  aU  the  articles  of  the  Hisrh-priest*s 
dress,  as  they  were  put  by  Moses  on 
Aaron,  are  separately  enumerated, 
and  are  thus  evidently  intended  to  re- 
eall  their  significant  meaning  •—  the 
tunic  and  the  girdle,  the  robe  and  the 
ephod,  the  breast-plate  with  the  Urim 
and  Thnmmim,  and  the  mitre  with  the 
golden  plate;  the  drawers  (QH3J3D) 
alone  are  not  mentioned,  because,  as 
has  been  plausibly  supposed,  Aaron 
put  them  on  himself  Immediately  afler 
his  ablutioa(comp.VI.3;£xod.XXVIIL 
42);  and#n  the  same  manner,  the  gar- 
ments of  Aaron's  sons  are  specified 
(ver.  13). 

Hie  washing  typifies  the  removal  of 
nncleannets,  wheUier  physical  or  mo- 
ral, and  the  clothing  is  the  outward 
badge  of  the  priest's  avocation;  there- 
fore, the  former  implies  essentially  a 
negative  clement,  and  the  latter  b  of 
an  external  nature  appealing  to  the 
senses:  then  the  anointing,  the  third 
act  of  the  first  series,  supervenes  as  a 
positive  element;  it  adds  the  endow- 
ment of  the  priest  with  the  spirit  of 
God;  it  tends  to  enlighten  his  mmd 
and  to  ennoble  his  heart,  in  accordance 
with  the  meaning  of  liis  vestmenta. 
For  oil  typifies  the  holy  spirit,  and  the 
sanctity  which  it  ensures  (see  p.  115). 
It  will,  thcrefoie,  be  understood  why 
the  anointing  was  used  chiefly  lo 
mark  the  gradation  between  the  variovs 
classes  of  the  priesthood.  For  whllo 
theHigh-piiest  was  distinguished  by  a 
pouring  out  of  oil  upon  his  head,  the 
seat  of  reason  and  intellectual  life,  and 
hence  the  noblest  part  of  the  haman 


organism,  and  by  a  pouring  out.— 
not  a  sprinkling  —  so  copious  that  it 
could  poetically  be  described  as  flow- 
ing down  his  beard  (Ps.  CXXXIIL  2), 
and  denoted  the  fulness  and  abundance 
of  the  Divine  spirit  required  by,  and 
granted  to,  the  spiritual  chief  of  the 
nation,  the  common  priests  were  more 
sparingly  anointed,  and  the  Levites 
not  at  all:  for  the  High-priest  was 
the  embodiment  of  the  entire  sum  of 
theocratic  holiness  ;the  common  priests 
represented  merely  individuals ;  and 
the  Levites  were  but  the  servants  of 
the  priests  (see  p.  583).  Moreover* 
while  every  new  High-priest  was  to  be 
anointed  in  the  same  manner  as  Aaron 
himself  (Ezod.  XXDL  29,  30 ;  Lev.  VL 
13«  15),  the  anointing  of  his  sons 
was  supposed  to  suffice  for  the  ordinary 
priests  in  all  ftiture  ages,  when  the  con- 
secration of  the  chief  was  considered  to 
involve  that  of  the  whole  order,  and 
descent  alone  was  deemed  sulBcientto 
secure  sacerdotal  rights  (comp.  AhMi^ 
ktm.  on  Exod.  XXX.  22—33).  —  nis 
seems  to  have  been  the  law,  if  we  take 
the  ordinances  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a 
whole.  Yet  the  subject  is  not  without 
difltenlties,  since  the  statutes  do  not 
agree  among  themselves.  First,  it  is 
suiprising  that  the  anointing  of 
Aaron's  sons  is  neither  nentaoned  la 
ttie  commands  conceinlng  the  conse- 
oation.  In  Exodus,  nor  in  our  chapter. 
The  omlsaion  can  hardly  be  acddental 
la  descriptions  so  detailed  and  so  ae- 
earata  even  with  icspect  to  minor 
points;  if  can  only  be  explained  by  tho 
•nppositloB  that  the  asthor  of  tbeit 
porttoBs  considered  the  anointment  of 
the  eoDUBon  priests  not  to  have  takaa 
place  foMoses*  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  ia  alsewbcre  slated  not  only  that 
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Moses.  10.  And  Moses  took  the  anointing  oil,  and 
anointed  the  Tabemade  and  all  that  was  therein,  and 
sanctified  them.  .11.  And  he  sprinkled  thereof  npon  the 
altar  seven  times,   and  anointed  the  altar  and  all  its 


Aaron's  sons  were  to  be  anointed(Ezod.» 
XXVllL  41 ;  XXX.  30),  bnt  that  they 
were  to  be  anointed  in  the  very  tame 
manner  at  Aaron  himself  (Exod.  XL. 
15);  they  were  consequently  called 
"anointed   priesU*'  (D^HIVD    D^^IS, 
>  If  nm.  UI.  3),  as  the  Hi|rb-priest  is  de- 
signated ''the  anointed  priest**  {!pXX\ 
riHron);  and  they  are  said,  like  their 
father,  *to  have  the  anointing  oil  of  the 
Lord  upon  them'*  (Lev.  X.  7).  It  is  in- 
sofllcient   to  nrge,  in  explanation  of 
these  discrepancies,   that  the  High- 
priest  was  anointed  by  oil  being  poured 
.  (pSP)  npon  his  head  (comp.  ver.  12; 
XXL  10,  12),  the  other  priests  merely 
by  potting  oil  (nVD)  with  the  finger 
vpon  the  forthtud^  or  by  partially 
sprinkling   it  upon  their  body  (see 
PhiloL  Rem.);  for  this  wonld,  on  the 
one  hand,  not  be  a  mode  of  anointing 
UemHeai  with  regard  to  High-priest 
and  priesU  (Exod.  XL.  15);  and  it 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  render  the 
silence  in  oor  portion  and  in  the  cor- 
responding   chapter  of  Exodos  still 
more  surprising,  since  a  difference  so  re- 
markable in  the  procedore  of  anointing 
would  certainly  have  required  particu- 
lar notice.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  asserted 
that  Hm  sprinkling  of  the  formenit 
with  the  anointing  oil  which  applied 
both  to  Aaron  and  his  sons  (ver.  30), 
harmonizes  the  contradictory  passa- 
gtt  (so  LlKurUt  Opfereultns,  p.  2S5; 
comp-CSsf^Mv,  Appar.  Crit  p.  66);  for 
that  eeremony  was  entirelydistinctiirom 
the  proper  act  of  anointment;  and  — 
what  is  even  more  essential  —  the  oil 
was  not  sprinkled  alone,  but  mingled 
with  the  blood  of  the  ram  of  conse- 
cration; and  the  blood  formed  at  least 
«a  egual^  imfortant  ingredient.  The 


identity  of  the  mode  of  anointing  the 
High-priest  and  the  common  priests 
is,  therefore,  tkr  from  established. 
•  Hie  differences,  though  not  to  be 
reconciled,  may  at  least  be  thus  ae- 
counted  for.  First,  it  must  be  observed 
that  at  the  time,  when  the  passages 
under  discussion  were  committed  to 
writing,  the  question  with  regard  lo 
the  anointing  of  the  common  priests 
had  lost  all  practical  importance,  since 
it  was  generally  agreed,  that,  after 
their  first  consecration  by  Moses,  they 
required  no  anointing;  and  the  ordi- 
nary practice  of  all  ages  confirmed  this 
view.  It  was,  therefore,  only  a  matter 
of  tradition  or  of  speculative  proba- 
bility whether  Moses  anointed  Aaron^i 
sons  or  not  Now,  on  this  point,  either 
the  sources  or  the  opinions  of  the  va- 
rious writers  differed.  For  a  long  time, 
all  the  Leviles  alike  were  admitted  to 
priestly  offices,  as  has  been  demon- 
strated  above  (p.  599) ;  those  who  wrote 
at  the  periods  when  this  usage  pre- 
vailed, must  naturally  have  considered 
the  anointing  of  Aaron's  sons  super- 
fluous, since  these  were  the  aneestora 
of  but  a  very  small  minority  of  the 
priests.  But  when,  later,  the  priesthood 
was  exclusively  reserved  to  AaroB*e 
fomily,  that  is»  to  the  progeny  of  Ele*- 
xar  and  Ithamar,  it  was  deoned  im- 
portant to  hallow  them  through  the 
consecration  of  their  aires  by  the  hasd 
of  Moses  himselL  Therefore,  on  the 
whole,  earlier  documents  omit,  later 
ones  mention  the  anointment  of  Aaroa'e 
sons.  Again,  for  long  periods  the  of- 
fice of  Higb^iiest,  which  secme  to  be 
the  fulminating  point  of  the  Inetita- 
tions  of  Hebrew  hierarchy,  was  len 
ponspicnous  er  pre-eminent;  it  mM, 
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vessels,  both  the  laver  and  its  base,  to'  sanctify  them. 
12.  And  he  poured  of  the  anointmg  oil  upon  Aaron's 
head,  and  anointed  him,  to  sanctify  him.    13.  And  Moses 


in  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  hardly 
superior  to  that  of  ordinary  priests; 
and,  therefore,  the  anointment  of  Aaron 
and  of  his  sons  was  supposed  to  have 
been  entirely  identical  (Exod.  XL.  15). 
However,  simultaneously  with  the  gra- 
dual separation  between  the  priests 
and  Levites,  the  distinction  between 
the  High-priest  and  the  common  priests 
gained  ground;  and  as  that  distinction 
could  be  marked  most  strikingly  by 
the  significant  act  of  anointment,  Aaron 
was  represented  as  anointed,  wtiile  his 
sons  were  not  (comp.  VL 13;  XVL  32; 
XXI.  10,  12;  Num.  XXXV.  25);  and 
this  is  obviously  the  point  of  view  pre- 
vailing in  our  fhapter  (ver.  12).  Two 
considerations  were  in  conflict:  the 
holiness  of  the  priests,  as  the  supposed 
descendants  of  Eleazar  and  Ithamar, 
seemed  to  demand  the  anointment  of 
the  latter;  but  the  greater  holiness  of 
the  High-priest  appeared  to  require  the 
restriction  of  that  ceremony  to  Aaron 
alone;  and  this  dilemma  engendered 
a  diversity  of  views  and  statements. 
Thus  even  minor  points  reflect  the 
entire  liistory  of  the  spiritual  develop- 
ment of  the  Hebrews,  and  support  the 
results  derived  from  general  and  com- 
prehensive surveys. 

The  oil  used  for  so  solemn  a  rito 
was  not  to  be  the  bare  product  of  na- 
ture, but  was  to  be  enhanced  in  vahie 
and  significance  by  the  admiztore  of 
four  fragrant  substances,  which  nnmbcr 
was  to  mark  the  completeness  of  the 
act,  and  the  perfection  of  the  priests* 
endowment  with  the  Divine  tfplrtt 
(see  p.  117). 

Together  with  the  appointed  media- 
tors, it  was  deemed  essential  to  hallow 
the  place  where  they  were  to  perform 
their  all-important  work;  therefore, 
with  the  oil  used  for  the  eonsecratioQ 


of  the  priests,  Moses  anointed  first  the 
Tabemade  in  the  stricter  sense  Oi^) 
^4hat  is,  the  Holy  and  the  Holy  of  Ho- 
lies (Comm.  on  Ezod.  p.  476),  and  then 
the  utensils  of  the  Court,  especlaUy 
the  brazen  altar  on  which  the  saerill- 
ees  were  to  be  burnt,  and  which,  there- 
fore, was  the  chief  instrument  of  atone- 
ment (vers.  10,  11).  That  altar  was 
sprinkled  with  the  holy  olljeven  times, 
then  anointed  with  all  its  vessels,  and 
thus  sanctified  (comp.  XVI.  9). 

PmLOLOGiCAL  Remarks.  —  Hie 
passage  above  quoted  from  Apuleins 
(Metam.  XL)  describing  the  initiation 
oflAieius''  as  a  priest  of  bis,  is  highly 
interesting  as  a  paraUel,  and  evidently 
contains  the  origin  or  model  of  impress- 
ive customs  observed  even  In  some 
modem  societies  or  fraternities:  the 
very  first  step  was  his  abhUiam;  tiien 
be  was  taken  into  the  temple  of  tlie 
goddess  where  he  received  secret  in- 
stractions ;  next,  after  ten  days  of  sirlel 
preparation,  during  which  he  was  to 
abstain  from  luxurious  food,  cspedaUy 
aU  meat  and  wine,  he  was,  in  tbe 
night  of  the  eleventh  day,  clothed  in  a 
new  linen  garment,  and  the  chief  ecr^ 
monies  began ;  **/  approaeksd  tk€  con- 
/hui  9fitalOi*^  he  relates,  *and  having 
trod  on  the  threshold  of  Proserpine,  1 
retumed  htnbug  been  ftoni#  tkrmffk 
M  IW  dementiT;  thence  tbooe  who 
have  passed  through  the  rites  were 
eaUcd  *qnodam  modo  rtnMtT:  and  1m 
continues,  *At  midnight  1  saw  the  ami 
shining  with  its  briUiant  light,  and  I 
approached  fht  presence  of  the  gods 
beneath,  and  the  gods  of  heaven,  and 
stood  near  and  worshipped  them**;  in 
the  morning  he  was  dressed  innwehra 
stoles",  the  chief  of  which  was  ^tha 
Olympic  stole**,  of  linen  elegantly  eo- 
kmred,  with  a  predovi  scarf  fdlifl^ 
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made  Aaron's  sons  approach^  and  put  tonics  upon  theni| 


from  the  thonldert  behind  the  neck 
down  to  the  anklet,  all  covered  with 
sacred  and  symbolical  fij^ores,  as  Indian 
seipents,  Hyperboraean  g^riffins,  and 
win^fed  birds;  then  'airayed  like  the 
sim'\  with  a  homing  torch  in  his  ri^ht 
hand,  a  chaplet  roimd  his  head,  from 
irhich  the  shining'  leaver  of  the  palm- 
tree  prelected  like  rays.of  light,  and  so 
placed. as  to  resemble  a  statne,  he  was 
shown  to  the  multitude;  this  he  regarded 
as  his  "natal  day**,  and  celebrated 
it  with  festive  banqnets;  the  same 
rites  were  passed  through  on  the  next 
day,  afler  which  he  was  privileged  to 
view  the  holy  image  of  the  goddess; 
lastly  he  poured  out  his  feelings  in  an 
ardent  prayer  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving, and  embraced  the  High-priest 
who  had  initiated  him,  and  whom  ho 
thenceforth  regarded  as  his  parent** 
(meum  Jam  parentem).  In  opposition  to 
ceremonials  like  these,  Philo  observes 
(De  SacriL  c  12),  and  no .  doubt  in 
harmony  with  the  principles  of  the 
Pentateuch,  The  lawgiver  entirely 
removes  out  of  his  sacred  code  of  laws 
ail  ordinances  respecting  initiations  and 
mysteries,  and  all  such  trickery  and 
buffoonery**  (sr^  «iyr  coMWCfr  vso- 
&fiim»  mtU  frnft^l^xkuf  •  •  .  /»^a^  ovr 
^Mfcs  vtlW#^t»  «wr  Mmvkt^  fotryciir 
mal  ftm^iftmw,  t^^t*  ctlsirw).  —On  the 
OniSQ  rDDCn  ]n3n9  who,  according 
lo  Jewish  tradition,  was  in  the  time  of 
the  second  Temple,  substituted  for 
rrCfOn  ytXX^  since  the  holy  anointing 
oil  had  been  lost,  see  p.  675;  also  J(SAb. 
Horay.  lU;  12a;  Kerith.^5;  lUimd, 
Ant  ILL3.  — Moms  himself  washed 
Aaron  and  his  sons  (vcr.  6),  at  least 
partially,  as  heperformcd  aU  thoprind- 
pal  acts  necessary  for  ttie  coBsecration; 
ftrVt  is,  therefore,  not  "te  ordered 
them  to  wash  or  to  bathe  themselves'* 
(Ebn  Eira,IUshi,  a.  o.);  though,  pro- 
bably 'pV(vcr.  17)  is  to  ba  uoderstood 


in  a  similar  manner  (comp.  ver.  31).  — 
Geddes,  following  the  uncertain  autho- 
rity of  a  few  manuscripts,  transposes 
some  words  in  vers«  7  and  8,  and  reads, 

'31  "Urn  ivnnnKi*iifiNnnNi4j^)m« 

which  alteration  is  obviously  uncalled 
for.  Aaron  had  been  ftdly  dressed, 
including  the  mitre  (ver.  9),  because, 
completely  arrayed  in  holiness,  he  was 
to  witness  the  important  ceremony  of  the 
expiation  of  the  Tent  and  the  altar; 
when,  therefore,  oil  was  to  be  poured 
'H>n  his  head*'  (ver.  12),  he  had  natur- 
ally to  take  off  the  mitre  (comp.  Exod. 
XXDL6,7):  it  is  unnecessary  to  assume 
a  ily«l0rofi  proHtrofi  in  the  text,  and  to 
suppose  that  the  anointment  of  Aaron 
preceded  his  investiture  with  the  gar- 
ments, which  would  imply  a  very 
inappropriate  anti-dlmax.— The  multi- 
tudinous speculations  bestowed  upon 
the  farm  of  anointment  are  ail  equally 
fotile  and  groundless,  a&hougfa  they 
date  partially  from  a  very*  early  time. 
The  Tahnud  (Kerith.  bb;  Horay.  12c) 
declares,  the  kings  were  anointed  In 
tlie  manner  of  a  crown  (tliat  Is,  ail  round 
the  head),  but  the  Higb-priests  In  the 
manner  of  a  Greek  X  or  JC*  (^  f09 
UPorW^ro^Xfbe  ofl  being  first 
poured  upon  the  head,  and  then  put 
between  the  eyebrows ;  this  is  explained 
by  Rashi  (on  Horay.  I.  c)  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  Ihe  person  who  performed 
the  act,  began  by  anointing  between 
the  eyebrows,  then  the  drew  the  finger 
over  the  head,  and  continued  till  he 
reached  the  neck,  so  thattheanointment 
took  the  form  of  3**  (comp.  also  id.  on 
Tahu  Kerith.  L  c,  on  Exod.  XXIX.  7, 
and  XXX.  26;  Eimeki  on  Ps.  CXXXllL 
2):  but  the  Hebrew  3  has  no  resem- 
blance eHher  with  the  Greek  X  or  JC, 
and  to  add  to  the  singnlarity  of  the 
explanation,  Rashi  observes  elsewhere 
(on  Exod.  XXIX.  2),  that  the  (^redi  ^3 
hasthatemofthaBibMwX  YdboUi 
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and  girded .  them  with  girdles,  and  put  tdrbans  npoir 
them,  as  the  Lord  had  commanded  Moses. 

14.  And  he  [Moses]  cansed  the  bullock  for  the  sin- 


views,  namely  that  the  anointment 
took  the  shape  of  the  Hebrew  3,  and 
that  H  took  that  of  the  Greek  X,  have 
been  extensively  adopted,  the  former 
ehiefly  by  Jewish  writers,  because  9 
is  the  initial  of  \niDf  or  because  the 
High-priest  was  to  serve  God  with  his 
hand  (1^,  Abarbanel),  the  latter  by 
Christian  interpreters,  because  X  re- 
sembles the  cross  (comp.  Ezek.  DL  4)^ 
and  the  High-priest  is  the  type  of  Christ 
(e.  g.  Selden,  De  Suec.  in  Pontit  fl.  9; 
SMckkard,  De  Jure  Hebr.  Reg.  Cap. 
Ltheor.4,p.75;  Zmuj^m,  Jfkd.Heiligth. 
m.  xxvU.  2S,  29;  JUlamd,  Antiqq.  DL 
L  Sv  7,  comp.,  however,  Ravius  in  loc.) ; 
while  Vitringa  (OU.  Sacr.  p.  457) 
curiously  combines  both  opinions 
(*'quiain  ea  litera  X  latet  duplex  litera 
caph  Hebraea,  ad  dorsum  sibi  obversae, 
hac  specie  Xf  et  quia  literal  est  prima 
vocis  palf.  —  The  TaUnudical  dis- 
tinction between  pSP  and  ITBfD  is  ficti- 
tious (  raAn.  IL  cc).  Yet  it  has  frequently 
been  defended,  and  most  elaborately 
by  Abarbanel,  who  maintains  (on 
Exod.  XXX.  22—33,  Rule  V,  p.  104a 
ed.  Amsterd.),  that  the  two  acts  sym- 
bolise two  different  characteristics  of 
the  High-priest  —  his  election  and  his 
endowment  with  the  holy  spirit,  though 
be  cannot  help  confessing  that  both 
terms  appear  to  be  synonymous;  nor 
are  the  reasons  by  which  he  endeavours 
to  account  for  the  anointment  of  aU 
successive  High-priests,  but  of  the  firtt 
common  priests  only,  at  aU  acceptable, 
namely,  because  the  former  were  in* 
variably  elected  or  singled  out  from 
among  their  brethren  on  account  of 
their  excellence,  whereas  the  latter 
were  all  alike  admitted  to  the  tacred 
functions  merely  on  account  of  their 
birth :  but  according  to  the  tenour  of 
the  Law,  the  dignity  of  the  High-priesI 


was  evidently  also  meant  to  be  strictly 
hereditary;  but  it  was  so  important 
and  comprehensive,  that  it  seemed,  at 
every  change,  to  require  a  renewal  of 
the  Divine  spirit  and  grace  (ooo^ 
CMrpza9,  Appar.  CriL  pp.  69,  60,  07, 
68;  TUrk^^  L  c.  pp.  454—457; 
Bwer,  Gottesd.  Verl  IL  317,  318; 
Bakr,  Symb.  0. 167,  108;  etc).  —  h 
has,  on  the  one  hand,  been  asserted 
that  the  later  Higfa-prietts  were  not 
anointed,  and  that  the  anointment  of 
Aaron  was  the  firat  and  the  last,  valid 
for  aUfrituretimes''(Aiv«liifil.oBPa. 
CXXXm.  2,  voL  IV.  2,  p.  82)s  wbUo 
ithas,  on  theothcr  hand,  been  contend- 
ed that  even  aU  the  common  priests  of 
later  times  were  anointed  and  conse- 
crated (IKHA  ComnL  on  Lev.  pp.  00, 
01) :  the  commands  of  the  Pentateveh 
on  both  points  are  beyond  mlseoneepl* 
ion  (Exod.  XXDL  29,  30;  Lev.  VL  IS, 
15).  Nor  is  there  any  foundation  for  the 
opinion  that  later  ^ot  all  the  priesttof 
ttie  house  of  Aaron  were  anointed,  bvt 
the  sacrifldal  priests  only,  from  wfaom 
the  High-priest  was  chosen**  {fbmMk 
Alterthftmer,  p.  290):  the  Pentateweh 
knows  BO  such  distinction  hetween 
^ordinary"  and  HacriOclal**  priests.  — 
The  suflU  In  TJD  (ver.  9)  refers  to 
Aaron,  for  HEIISO  is  of  feminine 
gender.— The  singular  OriM  (ver.  13; 
comp.  Exod.  XXDL  9),  where  logically 
the  plural  would  be  required  "and  he 
girded  them  with  girdles**  (eonp. 
nUTOi  nQD^X  must  be  understood 
in  a  distrilmtive  sense,  *he  girded  eoeh 
of  them  with  a  girdle**  (comp.(aranM. 
I LXXXV.);  the  plural  wh^  (Exod. 
XXVDL  401,  which  the  l&amailitti 
eodex  offen,  was,  pcfhaps,  aol  eon- 
monly  used. 

U-Bl.  Hie  second  or  •aeriOcialt^ 
rics  of  ccremoiiles  begins  with  a  ate* 
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offering  to  be  brought  near;  and  Aaron  and  his  sons 
laid  their  hands  npon  the  head  of  the  bullock  for  the 
sin-offering;  15.  And  Moses  slew  U^  and  took  the 
bloodi  and  put  it  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  round 
about  with  his  finger,  and  purified  the  altar;  and  he 
poured  the  other  blood  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar,  and 
sanctified  it,  and  expiated  it    16.  And  Moses  took  all 


offering,  and  Uien  proeeeds  to  a  bolo- 
eamt  The  fint  of  thefo  introdaetory 
aeli  eorretpondi  with  the  preliminary 
rite  of  battling  in  the  first  teriet*  to 
whieh  it  b  on  the  one  aide  Idndred,  on 
the  other  opposed;  for  it  is  indeed  na- 
rrative in  its  eliaraeter,  in  as  mnch  aa 
it  aims  at  the  removal  of  sin ;  bnt  it 
does  not  express  this  objeet  merely  by 
an  external  symbol,  bnt  accomplishes 
it  by  a  sacrifice  which  seenres  Divine 
grace  and  forgiveness:  tha  purification 
is,  by  the  sin-ofl'ering,  not  only  aimed 
at,  bnt  effected;  and  it  is  effected  in  a 
mnch  deeper  sense  than  it  can  even  be 
aimed  at  by  the  lustration.  However, 
the  sin-offiering  killed  on-  this  except- 
ional occasion  strictly  resembled  no 
sacrifice  of  the  same  class,  as  ordina- 
rily presented.  For  commonly,  either 
the  blood  of  the  sin-offering  was  par- 
tially brought  into  the  Holy,  and  then 
the  entire  victhn  waa  borat;  or  the 
blood  did  not  come  beyond  the  Court, 
and  then  certain  parts  of  the  victim 
were  aUowed  to  be  eaten  (VL  18, 19, 
23;  aae  pp.  259,  260).  Bnt  the  blood 
of  the  sin-oifcring  here  commanded  for 
the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons 
was  wholly  disposed  of  at  the  brasen 
altar  in  the  Cooii  (vcr.15),  and  yet  the 
animal  was  to  be  completely  delivered 
up  to  the  flames  (vcr.  17).  Why,  on 
the  one  hand,  was  no  part  of  the  blood 
taken  into  the  SanetaaryT  or  why,  on 
the  other  hand,  coold  the  flesh  not  be 
eaten?  To  begin  with  the  latter  point, 
it  will  be  easily  understood,  that  there 
was  no  suitable  person  to  reoeivo  and 
lo  consune  the  fleslL    Tho  priests,  to 


whose  share  it  ordinarily  fell,  could 
not  eat  it,  because  they  were,  in  this 
instance,  not  the  atoning  mediators, 
but  the  objects  of  atonement  them- 
selves; nor  could  Moses  partake  of  it, 
because  it  was  *most  holy",  and  could, 
therefore!  be  permitted  to  priests  ex- 
clusively (VL  18, 19),  and  not  even  to 
him  who,  on  that  extraordinary  occa- 
sion, and  by  the  special  command  of 
God,  performed  priestly  ftmctiotts.  Less 
obvious  is  the  explanation  of  ttie  other 
point  It  mi^^t  appear,  at  first  sight, 
particulariy  appropriate  to  take  a  part 
of  the  blood  of  expiation  into  the  Holy, 
to  put  it  there  on  the  altar  of  buml- 
incense,  and  lo  sprinkle  it  before  God 
(IV.  5—7,  16—18),  sinee  a  more  so- 
lemn opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
the  most  imposing  rites  can  scarcely 
be  imagined  than  the  initiation  of  the 
peimanent  intercessors  between  God 
and  his  chosen  people.  U;  nevertheless, 
in  this  most  essential  respect,  the  less 
sacred  ceremonial  was  observed,  and 
the  blood  was  dispoaed  of  at  the  brasen 
altar  alone  (IV.  25, 30,  84),  the  reason 
can  only  be  analogous  to  that  which 
involved  the  due  lo  the  former  queat- 
ion,  naasely,  that  Mosea,  the  XsvMr, 
though  he  anointed  aU  implcBMBts  of 
the  Sanctuary,  was  on  no  account,  and 
not  even  once  and  exeeptionaUy,  to  be 
permitted,  in  connection  with  sacri- 
fices, to  enter  the  Holy,  which  waa 
reserved  for  llie  prittU  aloneb  and 
which  a  waa  a  heinous  crime  and  an 
impious  rebdlion,  on  the  part  of  any 
"stranger^  lo  defile  by  his  presence 
(see  p.  868)i  lferaoTcr«  the  blood  waa 
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the  fat,  i  that  was  upon  the  bowels,  and  the  great  .lo|)e 
of  the  liver,  and  the  two  kidneys,  and  their  fat,  and 
burnt  f/  upon  the  altar.  17.  But  the  bullock,  both  his 
hide,  his  flesh,  and  his  dung,  he  burnt  with  fire  without 
the  camp^  as  the  Lord  had  commanded  Moses.  18.  And 
he  made  the  ram  for  this  burut^offeilng  come  near;. and 


brought  into  the  Holy  in  two  cases 
only  —  if  the  sacififiee  was  presented 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation  or  of 
the  High-priest,  because  the  former  ii 
the  sum  of  all  theocratic  holiness,  and 
the  latter  represents  it;  but  he  repre- 
sents it  only  III  consequence  of  his  con- 
secration; therefore*  while  the  conse- 
cration was  not  completed,  and  while 
he  was  not  fully  qualified  for  his  ele- 
vated office,  he  could  neither  claim 
its  high  prerogatives,  nor  did  he  bear 
aU  its  heavy  responsibilities  in  a  man- 
ner that  his  sin  should  require  so 
powerful  an  expiation.  Therefore, 
Aaron**  sin-offering  was  not  even  in- 
vested with  its  fuU  solemnity,  when 
he  himself  presented  his  first  initiatory 
sacrifice,  irrespective  of  a  peculiar 
transgression  or  of  periodical  atone- 
ment (IX.  9).  Yet  that  particular  sin- 
offering  was  to  be  connected  with  a 
particular  object;  it  was  not  merely 
designed  to  purify  the  priests,  but  also 
to  sanctify  Uie  altar,  where  they  were 
thenceforth  charged  to  approach  the 
presence  of  God;  it  was  not  simply  an 
expiatory  sacrifice,  but  most  properly 
an  offering  of  initiation;  for  as  the  sm 
of  the  people  defiled  the  SanchuuTf 
and  iU  utensils  (XYL  Ifi,  19),  U  was 
necessary  not  only  to  remove  the  for- 
mer, but  also  to  sanctify  the  latter. 
Therefore,  the  blood  was  not  simply 
'Sprinkled  round  about  upon  the  allar^t 
as  was  the  case  with  holocausts  (L  5* 
11)  and  the  thank-offerings  (UL  2«  S, 
13),  nor  was  it  merely  '^nt  upon  the 
horns'*  of  the  altar  with  the  finger,  as 
was  done  with  the  sin-offerings  of  the 
less  solemn  kind  (IV.  2S,  30, 34);  but 


;)■• 


*Moses  took  the  blood  and  put  it  upon 
the  horns  of  the  altar  rotind  about  with 
his  finger,  and  purified  the  altar*'  (vcr. 
15):  the  horns  of  the  altar  were  not 
only  to  be  careftiUy  touched  with  the 
blood  by  the  finger,  but  they,  w^re 
at  aU  sides  to  be  so  entirely  eervered 
with  the  blood,  that  this  ceremony 
might  be  understood  to  mean  not  mere- 
ly the  atonement  of  those,  for  whom 
the  sacrifice  was  presented,  but  also 
the  sanctification  of  the  altar  Itself. 
Now  the  meaning  of  the  rituals  ob- 
served at  this  sin-offering  wiU  be  dear. 
Moses  brought  the  bullock  to  the  Court 
of  the  Tabemade;  Aaron  and  his  sons 
placed  their  right  hands  on  the  head  of 
the  victim,  because  they  were,  la  this 
instance,  not  the  priests,  but  the  oflbr- 
ers.  Moses  kiUed  the  animal,  beeansa 
he,  the  chosen  mediator  of  the  Covenant, 
through  whom  Israel  became  thepeople 
of  God  and  a  holy  nation,  was  to  per- 
form as  many  ftinctions  as  was  com- 
patible with  his  position ;  he  di^Msed 
of  the  blood  in  the  manner  described 
and  burnt  the  (at  and  the  (at  parts  on 
the  altar  in  the  Court,  while  aU  that 
remained  of  the  animal  he  directed  to 
be  delivered  up  to  tlie  flames  withoot 
the  camp  (vers.  14—17). 

The  last  preliminary  was  a  holo- 
oaast;  It  was  even  more  impoitanl 
than  the  sin^iffering;  it  was  not  merely 
negativo  in  its  nature;  for  il  typified 
tlie  complete  and  abeointe  abandon" 
meni  of  aU  human  and  telfiah  aima, 
and  the  unconditional  anbmisaion  to 
the  Divine  will  and  guidance;  it  foll- 
owed, therelbre,  appropriatdj  alter 
the  sin-offering,  by  whkh  Aaron  and 
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Aaron  and  his  sons  laid  their  hands  upon  the  head  of 
the  ram.  19.  And  Moses  killed  U;  and  sprinkled  the 
blood  upon  the  altar  round  about  20.  And  Moses  cut 
the  ram  into  its  pieces,  and  he  burnt  the  head,  and  the 
pieces,  and  the  fat  21.  And  Moses  washed  the  bowels 
and  liie  legs  in  water;  and  he  burnt  the  whole  ram 


hit  soot  had  become  worthy  of  bein^ 
aceepted  as  the  pure  tenrants  of  God; 
and  Moses  mii^ht  weU  hope,  that  the 
animal  then  rising  in  the  flames  of  the 
altar,  would  indeed  be  ''a  burnt^sacri- 
flee  for  a  sweet  odour  to  the  Lord*'. 

PHILOLOGICAL    REMARKS.  —  The 

eastom  of  the  consecration  of  priests 
by  means  of  sacrifices  seems  to  have 
been  of  early  date  among  the  Hebrews ; 
king  Abijah  reproached  Jeroboam  and 
his  followers  in  these  terms,  ''Who- 
ever comes  to  consecrate  himself 
(rr  HTth)  with  ayonng  bollocic  and 
•even  rams,  may  be  a  priest  to  no- 
gods**  (2  Chr.  XUL  9).  —  It  cannot  be 
donbted  that  the  words,  "And  Moses 
took  the  blood,  and  put  it  upon  the 
horns  of  the  altar  ronnd  about  with 
his  finger,  and  purified  the  altar,  and 
poured  the  other  blood  at  the  bottom 
of  the  altar^,  aUude  to  !*«  same  alUr, 
namely  that  of  bumt-ofllering ;  the  sup- 
position that  they  refer  to  the  two  dif- 
ferent altars,  the  first  part  to  the  golden, 
tte  second  to  the  brazen  one,  would 
involve  a  defiance  of  all  rules  of  in- 
lelligible  eaqpretsion  (comp.  DL  9;  see 
IV.  7, 18,  where  the  two  altars  men- 
tioned in  a  similar  connection,  are 
clearly  and  even  minutely  disting- 
«iahed);  while  tiie  assumption  that 
fho  altar  of  bnmi-lncense  is  meant, 
it  rendered  iapoeaible  by  the  fact  that 
blood  was  nerer  poured  out  at  the 
bottom  of  that  altar,  within  the  Holy 
(conp.  itosifMi.  In  loc),  but  when 
blood  was  put  on  its  horns,  it  was  also 
sprinkled  "before  the  Lord**,  that  is, 
on  tte  Tail  (see  IV.  6,  7,  17,  18; 
pp.  501«  602),  to  which  no  allusion 


is  made  in  our  passage.  —  IVom 
Exod.  XXIX.  10, 11, 16,  20,  it  is  clear 
that  Moset^  and  not  Aaron,  brought 
the  bullock  to  the  door  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, and  kiUed  it,  and  that  he  likewise 
slaughtered  the  two  other  sacrifices 

(rmpm  and  noran);  therefore  va^ 

(in  ver.  14)  must  be  referred  to  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  verse;  while 
Dram  (in  vers.  15,  19,  23)  is  to  be 
connected  with  the  fottomhig  subject 
(rUEfD  npn),  in  accordance  with  a 
not  unusual  pecnliaiity  of  the  Hebrew 
syntax  (see  on  L  1).  This  is  also  the 
case  in  vers.  16  (nj^  and  TWO  *)DpM)v 
20,  21 ;  and  we  have  translated  ae- 
cordinglv. —  DIH  HN)  (ver.  15)  stands 
for  DTr^D-nw  (IV.  7, 1 8),  and  means, 
like  the  latter  phrase,  all  the  remah^ 
ing  blood;  see  on  IV.  7.  ^^  Here  (ver. 
15)  and  in  IX.  9,  the  verb  pS^  it  em- 
ployed in  the  sense  of  pmaimg  md 
(comp.  1  Kl.  XXIL  35),  while  elsewhere, 
in  similar  contexts,  1DV  is  used  (TV.  7, 
18, 25,  etc)  without  difference  of  mean- 
ing.— Although  l^'tfO^  may  simply 
mean  no  mako  atonement  upon  it**, 
since  this  was  the  chief  object  of  the 
altar,  it  is,  with  greater  probability,  here 
to  be  rendered  in  connection  with  the 
preceding  VVinf/%  '^and  he  sanctified  it 
by  expiaUng  it**,  that  is,  Had  expiated 
it**  (comp.theeorresponding  passage  in 
Exod.  XXK.  36  VOKOir>9  nNDTIl 
xhy  T>|3?;  also  XXX.  lO;  Ley.  XVI. 
18, 33;'  see  Granm.  f.  98. 5;  so  also 
Rosenm.,  De  Wetle,  HerxheiBier,  a.  o.), 
because  the  whole  veite  treats  of  the 
expiation  of  the  altar,  and  *1|9  Is,  in 
this  sense,  tynonymovs  with  NM 
which  Onkd.  here  renders  ^JTJ^  (see 

zz 
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upon  the  altar:  it  was  a  burnt-sacrifice  for  a  sweet 
odour,  an  ofi^ering  made  by  fire  to  the  Lord,  as  the 
Lord  had  commanded  Moses. 

22.  And  he  made  the  other  ram  come  near,  the  ram 
of  consecration ;  and  Aaron  and  his  sons  laid  their  hands 
upon  the  head  of  the  ram.  23.  And  Moses  slew  t/,  and 
took  of  its  blood,  and  put  U  upon  the  tip  of  Aaron's 
right  ear,  and  upon  the  thumb  of  his  right  luuid,  and  upon 

to  express  the  humble  gratitude  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons  for  havioST*.  without 


p.  476).  —  In  ver.  17,  first  the  whole 
animal  ClDrmKl)  is  mentioned,  and 
then  its  parts  (O)  nijmMl)  are  speci- 
fied, while  £zod.]lQCIX.  14  has,  more 
limply,  Ol  niTTJNl  "Wl  nBOTWl.— 
Whether  Moses  himself  performed  the 
burning  of  the  tin-offering'  without 
the  camp  (ver.  17),  and  the  washing 
of  the  bowels  and  of  the  legs  of  the 
holocaust  (ver.  21),  is  uncertain,  as 
these  operations  might  well  have  been 
confided  to  anj  clean  assistant,  and 
the  verbs  ^\^  and  f  D^  may  be  taken 
in  an  impersonal  tense.—  Philo  (Vita 
Mos.  n.  17)  understands  the  holocaust 
as  an  offering  of  gratitude  for  aU  the 
blessings  ex^joyed  by  man ;  but  even 
if  gratitude  were  in  accordance  with 
the  nature  of  the  bumt-offerlng,  it 
would  stand  in  no  relation  to  the 
ritual  of  consecration,  to  whi^h  all 
acts  must  be  referred. 

n-Sl.  And  now  IbUowed  the  con- 
cluding ceremony,  in  which  the  whole 
ritual  culminated;  it  was  the  proper 
and  distinctive  'tecrifice  of  consecra- 
tion**; it  defined  and  qualified  all  the 
general  acts  which  had  preceded.  Ex- 
ternal and  inward  purification,  atone- 
ment and  free  devotion  of  all  powers 
and  thoughts  to  God,  investiture  with 
the  characteristic  garments,  and  en- 
dowment with  the  holy  spirit  —  aU 
these  duties  and  qualifications  were 
necessarily  to  be  symbolised,  before 
the  priests,  could  be  introduced  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  their  office.  In 
forro,that  sacrifice  was  a  thanic-offering; 
It  was,  therefore,  evidently  designed 


any  title  or  merit,  been  selected  for 
Ainctions  so  exalted  and  for  preroga- 
tives so  uncommon;  but  it  was  con- 
nected with  rites  which  once  more  and 
comprehensively  pointed  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  their  mission.*  Moses  brought 
the  animal,a  ram  likethe  bumt-offeri  ng, 
to  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle;  Aaron 
and  his  sons,  of  course,  imposed  their 
hands  upon  its  head;  and  when  Moses 
had  killed  it,  he  put  some  of  its  blood 
upon  the  tip  of  Aaron*t  right  ear,  upon 
the  thumb  of  his  right  hand,  and  upon 
the  great  toe  of  his  right  foot;  and  he 
then  repeated  the  tame  ceremony  with 
Aaron's  sons.  The  significance  of  these 
acts  is  self-evident:  they  were  to  re- 
mind the  priests,  that  henceforth  it 
was  their  duty  pre-eminently,  to  listen 
to  the  commands  of  God,  to  act  in 
accordance  with  Hit  will,  since  even 
their  consecration  was  a 'filing  of  the 
hand*'  (T  »6d),  and  to  walk  in  His 
ways  (comp.  Exod.  XXVUI.  35);  the 
general  piety  emblematically  enjoined 
by  the  holocaust,  was  thus  distinctly 
specified  in  its  chief  manifestations, 
and  was  deariy  brought  home  to  the 
minds  of  the  elected  ministers.  The 
rigki  members  of  the  body  were  chosen 
for  this  peculiar  ceremony,  because 
the  right  side  .wasregarded  as  the  more 
honoured,  more  important,  and  more 
auspicious,  and  therefore  included  the 
leA  (seep.  176  note  2;  comp.,  however, 
Xnem,  Phars.  VL  5fi3);  and  the  exir^ 
fiilfi^M  only,  and  not  the  Ml£re  membcff 
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the  great  toe  of  his  right  foot  24.  And  Moses  made 
Aaron's  sons  come  near,  and  put  of  the  blood  npon  the 
tip  of  their  right  ears,  and  upon  the  thumbs  of  their 
right  hands,  and  upon  the  great  toes  of  their  right  feet; 
and  Moses  sprinkled  the  blood  upon  the*  altar  round 
about  25.  And  he  took  the  fat,  and  the  fat  tail,  and 
all  the  fat  that  n>as  upon  the  bowels,  and  the  great  lob9 


were  marked  with  the  blood,  because 
the  aet  was  symbolical,  and  the  most 
conspieaoos  pari  sufliced  to  point  to 
the  whole  and  to  represent  it  The 
blood  of  the  ram  of  consecration  was, 
therefore,  the  blood  of  pled^  and  co- 
venant; it  bound  the  priests  to  the 
authority  of  God  as  their  Lord  and  sole 
Master.  It  was,  hence,  not  superfluous 
eren  alter  the  oil  with  which  they  had 
been  anointed.  For  the  oil  bestowed  upon 
them,  supematuraUy,  enlightenment, 
and  wisdom,  and  holiness  of  heart ;  but 
the  blood  typified  their  own  personal 
efforts  in  which  they  vowed  to  be  un- 
tiring in  virtuoiu  and  godly  conduct; 
the  one  raised  them  above  Uie  level  of 
ordinary  humanity,  the  latter  reminded 
them  mott  forcibly  of  their  human  ob- 
ligations ;  the  former,  in  fact,  was  freely 
and  graciously  granted  to  them  by  God, 
the  latter  Involved  a  mutual  compact. 
1b  viow  of  this  paramount  importance 
of  the  consecration-offenng,  it  might 
well  be  asked,  why  the  animal  select- 
ed for  it  was  a  ram,  and  not,  like  the 
sin-offering,  a  baUock,  which  was  re- 
garded as  tho  noblest  victim  (pp.  S2, 
S3).  We  may  venture  the  supposition 
tfial  as  ttie  ran  was  the  ordinary,  and 
perhape  the  HNift  primitive,  sacrificial 
anbaal,  it  was  deened  particulariy  ap- 
propiialo  for  m  ccfcnKMiy  designed  to 
convey  the  ordinary  duties  and  privi- 
Icfes  of  priesthood,  since  It  recalled 
more  plainly  than  any  other  animal, 
the  ttsvalservke  of  the  altar.  A  dis> 
tinetion  from  the  tin-offering  might 
have  appeared  the  more  desirable,  be> 
eaaieflieala-offeringwasapreparatory. 


4he  thank-offering  the  eharaeteristle 
sacrifice  of  the  ceremoniaL 

After  Moses  had  sprinkled  the  re- 
maining blood  'Hm  the  altar  round 
about",  as  was  the  custom  in  aU  thank- 
offerings,  he  proceeded  to  another  and 
very  remarkable  eereflMuy  meant  to 
illustrate  another  side  of  the  priestly 
mission.  He  look  the  dtt,  and  the  fat 
parts,  and  the  right  shoulder  of  the 
victim,  put  upon  this  flesh  and  UX  one 
cake  of  each  of  the  three  imleavened 
kinds  which  he  had  brought  with  him 
in  a  basket,  placed  the  whole  upon 
the  hands  of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and 
consecrated  it  to  God  by  the  peculiar 
rite  of  waving  (H^OPl,  pp.  199—201)'; 
after  which  he  nook  all  of  It  from  thdr 
hands,  and  burnt  it  on  the  altar  upon 
thebumt-offering;  Itwasaconsecratton 
(DWp),  for  a  sweet  odour,  an  oflcr- 
ing  made  by  flre  to  the  Lord**  (ver.  28); 
while  he  himsdf  reedved,  for  his  own 
portion,  the  breast  of  the  victim,  after 
he  had  waved  it  also.  Now,  what  was 
the  meaning  of  this  "consecration'*? 
It  could  not  denote  that  God  presented 
the  priests,  for  thefriture.  with  the  por- 
tions so  haUowed  (thus  MAr,  Symbol 
U.  426;  fFiMT,  Real-WM.  L  381; 
(}A/«r  in  Hen.  Xn.  179 ;  a.  o.);  for  on 
the  one  hand,  the  breast  which  fell  lo 
the  share  of  the  priests,  was  not  eo«- 
secrated,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fat  and  fot  parts,  whidi  were  always 
burnt,  were  among  the  waved  oliiecls. 
Nor  could  It  tymboUeally  promise  and 
guarantee  to  the  priests  that  sacriflees 
would  never  be  wanting  among  the 
Hdirewt;  nor  did  it  exaetly  refer  to 
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was  not  generally  burnt  on  the  altar. 
That  ceremony  cannot,  indeed,  be  ex- 
plained by  the  ordinary  sacrificial  pract- 
ice, because  it  is  entirely  exceptional 
And  sin^ar  in  eharaeler.  Aaron  and 
his  sons  eoold  not  reeeive  the  ri^t 
shoulder  and  the  breast,  their  usual 
perquisites  in  thank-offering  because 
the  ram  was  not  sacrificed  for  others, 
but  in  their  own  name,  and  because  they 
were,  at  that  time,  not  even  ftiUy  autho- 
rised as  priests  •—  they  were  virtually 
not  more  than  private  individuals. 
Those  parts  mi^ht,  therefore,  have  na- 
turally been  assi^ed  to  Moses.  But 
fhou^rh  Moses,  on  this  one  occasion, 
officiated  as  priest,  he  was  no  priest; 
a  distinction  was  to  be  made  between 
him  and  the  consecrated  functionaries 
of  the  Sanctuary;  and  he  received, 
therefore,  but  one  of  the  parts,  while 
the  other  —  the  riffat  shoulder,  which 
was  the  proper  gift  (HOnr))  set  aside 
for  the  priests  —  was  included  in  the 
ol(iects  to  be  burnt  on  tlie  altar  (corop. 
p.  554).  Though  Moses  was  not  per- 
mitted to  paitaka  of  the  sin-offering, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  he  was 
allowed  to  eat  of  the  thank-offering, 
because  the  former  was  so  sacred 
that  its  blood  was,  in  certain  cases, 

hrAn^l  iniA  lb*  HaIv   wkiU  Ih^i  Ulbkr 


it  was  not  even 
families.  The  n 
solemnity  of  th< 
than  the  light  con 
offering.  This  i 
the  words,  "And 
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Aaron's  hands  and  upon  his  sons'  hands,  and  wayed  them 
/br  a  wave-offering  before  the  Lord.  28.  And  Moses 
took  them  from  their  hands,  and  burnt  them  on  the  altar 
upon  the  burnt-offering:  they  wa^e  consecrations  for  a 
sweet  odour;  it  was  an  offering  made  by  fire  to  the 
Lord.  29.  And  Moses  took  the  breast  and  waved  it 
for  a  wave-offering  before  the  Lord ;  it  was  the  portion 
of  Moses  from  the  ram  of  consecration,  as  the  Lord 
had  commanded  Moses.     30.  And  Moses  took  of  the 


(he  tenriee  of  the  alUr,  and  to  offer  the 
saeriiieet  in  the  name  of  the  chosen 
people. 

The  altar,  a  principal  object  in 
the  Tabernacle,  had  been  anointed 
with  oil  (vert.  10,  11);  it  had  also 
been  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the 
holocaost  and  of  the  ram  of  consecra- 
tion (vers.  19,  24);  It  had  thus  been 
marked  both  as  a  place  of  Divine  holi- 
ness and  as  an  emblem  of  solemn 
covenant  conclnded  between  God  and 
His  appointed  ministert ;  in  a  similar 
manner,  the  Hi^h-priest,  and  through 
him  the  whole  order  of  priests,  had 
been  anointed  with  oil,  and  had  been 
marked  with  the  blood  of  consecration 
in  some  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  body  allowing  a  symbolical  re- 
ference to  moral  and  religions  conduct 
Bnt  not  even  these  acts,  so  clearly  cor- 
responding with  each  other,  were  deem- 
ed snlBcient  to  esprcss  the  intimate 
connection  between  the  priests  and  the 
altar,  and  to  enforce  the  idea  that  the 
former  were  not  only  sanctified,  bnt 
allied  to  (Sod.  A  stall  more  striking  cere- 
mony was  performed.  The  oil  and  the 
blood  that  mingled  npon  the  altar,  were 
sprinkled  npon  Aaron  and  his  garments, 
and  npon  his  sons  and  their  garments: 
theaanetillcation  and  the  alliance  were 
to  be  exhibited,  not  as  two  separate 
ends,  bnt  as  one  and  the  same  object 
coinciding  by  their  reciprocal  bearing; 
the  priests  were  sanctified  only  in  order 
to  ba  allied  to  Godt  and  they  conld  be 


soallied  only  bybdng  sanctified.  They 
were  to  be  holy  not  merely  asreligions 
functionaries  bat  In  aU  their  relations 
of  life;  therefore,  the  blood  and  the 
oil  were  sprinkled  both  npon  their  of- 
ficial garments  and  their  persons ;  the 
garments  were  thus  consecrated  as  holy 
and  priestly  vestments  ezdnsively  de- 
voted to  religions  service,  and  not  to 
be  profaned  to  other  purposes;  while 
the  persons  were  sealed  as  entirely 
and  unreservedly  claimed  by  God,  and 
raised  abovethehnman  standard.  Thus 
the  ceremonial  is  aptly  brought  to  a 
conclusion  by  a  significant  act  which 
Judiciously  combines  and  concentrates 
the  most  essential  of  the  pseceding 
riles. — It  follows,  from  these  remarks, 
that  the  oil  and  the  blood  were  of 
equal  importanee,  and  that  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  was  subordinate.  It 
follows  also  that  both  were  not,  as  in 
some  other  cases,  separately  sprinkled 
npon  the  priests  and  their  vestments 
(comp.  XIV.  14, 15, 35, 26),  but  In  the 
compound  form  they  had  assumed  by 
mixing  npon  the  altar;  else  the  sepa- 
ration would  nnqnestionably  have  been 
stoted  In  the  text,  aa  it  was  stated  la 
those  instances  alluded  to;  moreover, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
mention,  la  the  command  of  Exodus 
tXXlX.  21),  fifflt  the  blood  and  then 
the  oil,  and  in  our  ehapter  (ver.  30) 
firtt  the  oil  and  then  the  blood;  since 
in  the  case  of  their  bdng  sprinkled 
paralely,  theordcr  la  which  this 
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the  garments  and  the  persons  alike.  Nor 
can  it  be  considered  singular,  that  the 
marking  of  the  ear,  the  hand,  and  the 
foot  preceded  thetprinkling  ofthealtar 
with  the  miofled  oil  and  blood,  a  cir- 
eamstance  which  has  occasioned  need- 
less ipeeulations  (comp.  Kurtz,  Opfer- 
cnltas,  pp.  280-— 290):  for  the  proper 
act  of  expiation  was  the  sin-offering, 
the  first  of  the  sacrificial  series;  after 
the  confession  of  absolute  allegiance 
conveyed  by  the  holocaust,  the  cere- 
monies of  the  ram  of  consecration 
appropriately  commenced  with  the 
marking  of  the  members,  at  once  the 
most  striking  and  the  most  specific  act 
denoting  the  priests'  readiness  and 
seal,  which  they  could  then  promise 
with  purified  minds;  and  the  ritual 
b  terminated  by  a  most  comprehensive 
and  suggestive  act,  recalling  the  priest- 
ly privileges  and  duties. 

PniLOLOGiCAL Remarks.—  It  seems 

evident  that  the  holocaust  was  more 
closely  connected  with  the  preceding 
sin-offering  than  with  the  following 
thank-offering.  The  latter  stands  so 
decidedly  separate  firom  the  rest,  and 
is  so  manifertly  the  distinctive  sacri- 
fice of  consecration,  that  it  must  appear 
strange  indeed  to  couple  it  witfi  the 
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Moses  said  to  Aaron  and  to  his  sons.  Boil  the  flesh  iU 
the  door  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting,  and  there  eat  it  with 
the  hread  that  is  in  the  basket  of  consecration,  as  I 

blood  typifies,  in  this  ceremony,  not  so 
muchlhe  somiMB  the  eopenanii  and  the 
explanation,  sinc:iilar  in  itselt  would 
be  extremely  Strang,  if,  as  is  required, 
it  be  applied  to  the  garwimUt  (comp. 
also  Kwrtz,  Opfere.  pp.  292,  293).  — 
Instead  of  WOrhv  pHN  by  (ver.30), 
an  asyndeton,  we  read,  more  distinctly, 
inExod.XXIX.21,  mOT^jn,  PHN  ^J^. 
Wessely  supposes  that  asyndeton  to 
intimate  that  the  sprinkling  was  in* 
tended  for  Aaron's  ^raimlr  princip- 
ally, because  his  perton  had  already 
been  anointed,  whereas  in  the  case 
of  the  sons,  it  was  required  both  for 
the  garments  and  the  persons  ^-  m 
playful  speculation.— It  is  not  easy  to 
understand,  bow  blood  could  at  all  be 
taken  from  the  altar,  as  it  had  already 
some  time  before  been  sprinkled  upon 
its  sides  (even  if  the  more  favourable 
arrangement  of  Exodus  be  adopted, 
see  ngm  p.  663),  and  none  of  it  was 
allowed  to  come  upon  its  upper  sur- 
Uet  (sec  p.  191  note  7);  it  must,  there- 
fore, have  rapidly  flowed  down  to 
the  base  or  coagulated  at  its  sides.  — 
We  may  here  refer  to  the  analogous, 
though  more  immoderate  ceremonies 
of  the  Taurobolium,**  which  sacrifice 
was,  among  other  occasions,  presented 
at  the  inittaUon  of  the  High-priest  of 
Cybele.  It  has  been  described  as  -%> 
baptism  of  blood**,  and  was  believed 
to  efleet  spiritual  regeneration.  The 
High-priest,   gorgeously  dressed   in 
a  toga  of  silk  and  a  golden  crown, 
entered  a  large  pit  over  which  were 
placed  boards  loosely  Joined  and  pei^ 
forated  with  holes.    A  buU  covered 
with  garlands  and  fiowers  waa  led 
upon  the  boards,  and  there  slaugh- 
tered so  that  the  blood  fell  through 
the  chinks  and  holes  in  showers  upon 
the  priest,  who  not  only  leceived 


favour  and  grace  of  God  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  could  eat  with  Him 
at  the  same  table**  (see  also  Abarhanel 
on  Exod.  XXIX):  it  is  unnecessary  to 
point  out,  how  far  this  vague  and 
general  explanation  expresses  the 
specific  character  of  the  rites.  Philo 
(1.  c)  interprets  the  ceremony  of  mark- 
ing the  ear,  the  hand,  and  the  foot 
with  blood,  in  the  following  manner: 
lr«  itS  %hi9  viXtfor  mal  X&f^  mtU  IJpfY 
mai  fil^  tnmil  ma&a^uif  —  Xi/^v 

fiUw  icoife.  The  objections  that  have 
been  raised  against  these  and  similar 
explanations  (for  instance,  by  PkU^fp- 
son,  PenUt  pp.  575,  576)  are  of  little 
weight  -^  pK  IJUn  (ver.  23)  is  the 
tip  of  the  ear,  the  extreme  part;  Onkel. 
HTVH on;  S€pi,lof6qT9v  <k^; Vulg. 
extremum  auriculae;  Luther  Ohr- 
knorpel,   and  Targ.  Jonath.   DVlon 

nHjrJttn  nni  Kvn  rvw^  •^^tw 

(cartilage).  —  The  Samaritan  codex 
reads  (in  ▼«'•  25)  nvKH  AtV]  (comp. 
Exod.  XXIX.  22),  which  is  more  correct 
and  mere  logical  than  the  received 
readinc'iTWrmNI  37fVrnN,  since 
the  TtOH  is,  according  to  the  usual 
Biblical  conception,  counted  as  one 
of  the  la  parte  (ID.  9;  Vll.  3;  comp. 
K.  19;  see  p.  494).  —  Keil  (ArchioL 
L  265;  eomp.  Comm.  on  Levit  p.  60) 
thus  intcfprete  the  ceremony  of  sprink- 
ling the  mingled  oil  and  blood,  "The 
blood  taken  from  the  altar  typifies 
the  iOMi  united  with  God  through 
atonement;  while  the  holy  anointing 
oil  is  the  symbol  of  the  jpMf  of  God, 
the  principle  of  all  spiritual  life  in  the 
kingdom  of  God;  hence  that  act  of 
sprinkling  endows  the  smUs  and  the 
spirits  of  the  prieste  with  the  heavenly 
power  of  Divine  life:**  however,  the 
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have  been  commanded,  saying,  Aaron  and  his  isons  shall 
eat  it.  32.  And  that  \shich  remains  of  the  flesh,  and 
of  the  bread  you  shall  burn  with  fire. 

33.  And  you  shall  not  go  out  of  the  door  of  the 
Tent  of  Meeting,  for  seven  days,  until  the  days  of  your 
consecration  be  at  an  end;  for  during  seven  days  you 


it  eagerly  upon  his  body  and  eloUies, 
but  '*lield  back  his  head  and  face  to 
let  it  flow  on  his  cheeks,  his  ears, 
Upi,  and  nostrils,  nay,  he  aUowed 
tile  eyes  to  be  wetted,  and  even 
moistened  his  tongue  with  it,  and  some 
he  swallowed.**  (Guttas  ad  omnes 
turpe  snbjectani  caput,  £t  veste  et 
omni  putrefaetus  corpore:  Quin  os 
•upinat,  obvias  oflert  genas,  Supponit 
auret,  labra,  nares  obicit,  Oculos  et 
ipaosperluitliquoribus.  Nee  Jam  palato 
parcit  et  linguam  rigat.  Donee  cruorem 
totus  atrum  conbibat).  When  he  came 
forth  in  such  horrible  state,  he  was 
received  with  congratulations  by  the 
people,  who  adored  him  at  a  distance, 
because  they  now  considered  him  as 
entirely  purified  by  the  blood  of  ex- 
piation (Omnet  salatant  atque  adorant 
emious,  VIlis  quod  ilium  sanguis  et 
bos  mortutts  Foedis  latentem  sub 
cavcmii  laverit;  see  Frudentius,  Car- 
mina,  Pcristephanon  X,  Romani  Mar- 
tyrlt  Supplicium*  vers,  f Oil— 1050, 
pp.  278,  279  ed.  Obbarius).  —  The 
SepCuagint  adds  after  IjnO  Vw  (ver. 
31)  appropriately  h  t^M^  «rVf  ^nd 
the  SamarHan  text  ITtp  DipD3.  —  it 
sccmi  preferable  lo  read  in  ver.  31 
(and  in  X.  18)  ^S  HtnO  oi  /Ahm 
iMn  commanded  (as  In  ver.  35  and 
X.  13),  instead  of  ^tPK^  (and  so  trans- 
late here  8cpt  4rr  r^^iror  m/9titwnml 
#§••,  Vulg.  aicul  praecepit  mihi  Domi- 
nvi,  Onk.  nnpOHKl  N03|  and  in  X. 
18  8ept  Iw  x^fhnm  ovrtfifrf  |ios  Vulg. 
•kut  praeeeptam  est  niilil,Targ.  Jonalh* 
mrpDnKl  KOS);  .  for  Uoset  would 
bnrdly  refer  to  bis  own  repetition  of  the 
DMnt  conuannda  (ver.  5),  but  rather 


to  the  commands  themselves  (comp. 
ver.  36;  IX.  6;  and  Exod.  XXDC.  31); 
moreover,  it  is  nowhere  intimated 
when  and  where  Moses  had  previously 
explained  these  to  Aaron  and  his 
sons.— On">^?nnUn  seenoteonV.9. 
as— an.  In  order  to  endow  the  cere- 
monial of  consecfation  with  the  utmost 
solemnity  of  which  it  was  capable,  it 
was  to  be  repeated,  inexactly  the  same 
manner,  for  seven  successive  days, 
during  which  Aaron  and  his  sons  were 
forbidden  to  leave  the  holy  precincts  of 
the  Tabernacle,  whether  by  day  or  by 
night.  If  this  were  not  dear  from  our 
text,  *'And  you  shall  not  go  out  of  the 
door  of  the  Tent  of  Bleeting  for  seven 
days,  until  the  days  of  your  consecra- 
tion be  at  an  end;  for  daring  seven 
days  shall  you  be  Consecrated**  (ver. 
33),  it  is  raised  beyond  all  doubt  by 
the  wording  of  the  commands  in  Ex- 
odus, "For  seven  days  shall  he  of 
Aaron's  sons  who  will  be  priest  in  his 
stead  put  thegarmentx  on*'  (XXIX.  30); 
and  "For  seven  days  shalt  thou  make 
an  atonement  for  the  altar  and  hallow 
it"  (ver.  37);  nay,  it  is  expressly  stated, 
"Seven  days  shalt  thou  consecrate 
them**  (DT  K^  ver.  35),  which  na- 
turaUy  necessitates  seven  times  the 
*rmm  of  iniUUon**  (DHO^D  V^)  — 
"and  thou  shall  oflTer  «srry  day  (D^ /) 
a  bullock  for  a  sin-offering  of  atone- 
ment** (ver.  36);  the  other  acU,  both 
those  which  precede,  and  those  which 
follow,  are  then  matters  of  eonrse; 
and  the  le-iteraled  expiation  of  the 
altar  is  specially  mentioned  (vert.  36, 
.37).  Indeed,  If  any  deviations  firom. 
the  ritoal  described  had  been  intended,^ 
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shall  be  consecrated.  34.  As  has  been  done  this  day, 
so  the  Lord  has  commanded  to  do,  to  make  an  atone- 
ment for  you.  35.  And  you  shall  abide  at  the  door  of 
the  Tent  of  Meeting  day  and  night  far  seven  days,  and 

the  text,  80  elaborate  and  so  minute,      trays  its  very  late  ori^n.    It  exhibits, 


would  not  have  failed  to  specif^y  them; 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  understand 
the  assertion  that  the  two  rams  were 
offered  on  the  first  day  only,  since  a 
repetition  of  these  sacrifices    would 
have   been  without  aim  and  object 
(Bdhr,  L  c  p.415) :  for  what  was  more 
important  and  more  characteristic  than 
the  ram  of  consecration,  with  its  varied 
and  most  significant  rites?  And  if  it  is 
certain  firom  the  plain  statement  of  our 
passage  that  the  sin-offerin(|r  —  ^^ 
merene^tive  element  in  the  sacrificial 
feries  ^-  was  presented  seven  times, 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  thai  the  two 
other  sacrifices,  positive  and  specific  in 
their  import,  were  deemed  equally  in- 
dispensable; and  this  view  is  corro- 
borated by  Ezekiers  account  of  the 
initiation  of  future  priests  (XLIIL  25* 
26),   an  account  presenting  various 
other  parallels  of  great  interest  (vers. 
22 — 27).     Seven  is  the  number  of 
S9MeHfieotion\  therefore,  every  chief 
act  was  to  be  repeated  seven  times; 
for  to  amseeraU  is  to  tanetify  (see 
p.  561);  but  seven  is  also  the  number 
of  covenant;  the  ceremonial  was  to 
express  the  perpetual  eovcnant  con- 
cluded between  God  and  the  house  of 
Aaron ;  its  meaning  is,  therefore,  weU 
expressed   in  the  words  of  Siracb, 
^Moses  consecrated  him  (Aaron),  and 
anointed  him  with  holy  oil;  this  was 
appointed  to  him  by  an  everlasting 
covenant,  and  to  his  seed,  so  long  as 
the  heavens  should  remain,  that  they 
should  minister  to  Him,  and  execute 
the  office  of  priesthood,  and  bless  the 
people  in  His  name"  (XLV.  15). 

It  needs  hardly  to  be  observed,  that 
the  ritual  executed  in  the  manner  spe- 
cified and  explained,  everywhere  be- 


as  has  been  admitted  on  all  sides,  the 
whole  of  the  ceremonial  law  in  fiill 
operation;  it  alludes,  as  to  a  weU- 
known  and  familiar  matter,  to  sin-of- 
ferings, the  most  recent  class  of  sacri- 
fices, which  was  not  even  in  the  time 
of  the  Deuteronoroist  legally  fixed; 
and  it  bespeaks  that  stage  of  Levitieal 
organisation  which,  as  we  have  proved, 
characterises  the  most  advanced  phase 
in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Hebrews.  We 
will  not  urge  that  history  has  preserved 
to  us  no  instance,  nor  even  any  indirect 
mention  of  or  remote  allusion  to  any 
pontifical    eonseeration   approaching 
in  its  mode  that  which  is  here  ordered 
for  all  successive  High-priests;  nor  do 
we  attach  much  importance  to  the  fact, 
that  in  some  passages  of  the  Penta- 
teuch where  the  rites  of  consecration 
are  referred  to,  no  animal  sacrifice 
whatever  is  named,  but  that  it  is  simp- 
ly sUted,  "And  thou  shall  clothe  with 
the  sacred  gamenis,  Aaron  thy  brother, 
and  his  sons  with  him;  and  thou  shall 
anoint  them,  and  consecrate  them,  that 
they  may  serve  Me  as  priests**  (Exod. 
XXVm.  41 ;  comp.  XXX.  30);  or  -And 
thou  shall  bring  Aaron  and  his  tona 
-to  the  door  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting,  and 
wash  them  with  water;  and  Ihoa  shfll 
clothe  Aaron  in  the  holy  garmenla, 
and  anoint  him,  and  sanctify  him,  thai 
he  may  serve  Me  as  priest;  and  thos 
shall  bring  his  sons,  and  clothe  Ihem 
with  tunics;  and  thou  shall  mmUiI 
them,  as  thou  hast  anointed  thelf  fMhcr, 
that  they  may  serve  Me  as  priests'* 
(Exod.  XL  12^15):  we  do  noleoo- 
iidcr  such  omission  altogether  decisive 
or  cogent,  for  it  may  be  designed  in 
passages  preceding  the  statement  of 
the  saciificial  legislation.    Bat  wa  irn 


the  High-priests  anointment,  as  -an 
eternal  statute"  (VI.  12—15).  Now 
that  ritual,  thoug-h  evidently  not  stated 
with  completeness,  contains  features 
entirely  different  finom  those  described 
in  our  -chapter.  A  cereal  offering  Is 
ordained  to  be  prepared  in  a  pecoliar 
manner;  while  no  animal  tacriflce  is 
mentioned.  The  High-priett  himself, 
and  not  Moses,  wa9  evidently  meant  to 
present  the  offering.  It  Is  preposterous 
to  find  in  this  passage  an  allusion  to 
the  impending  consecration  of  the 
priesU"  (Rdnke,  Untersuch.  11.  84), 
as  if  an  Internal  connection  existed  be- 
tween that  ordinance  and  onr  chapter. 
Even  if  we  were  inclined  to  ignore  the 
mrfummUmm  ex  HtenHo^  we  are  com- 
pdled  to  conclude  fnm  what  is  plainly 
stated,  that,  at  earlier  periods,  the  eon- 
iecration  of  eren  the  chief  priest  was 
accomplished  in  a  most  simple  man^ 
ner,  by  anointment,  and  by  a  cereal 
oblation  presented  in  the  morning  and 
the  evening;  while  gradually,  as  the 
LerHlcal  principles  and  theories  were 
vnfolded,  the  ceremony  assumed  larger 
proportions,  and  was  at  last  invested 
wHh  every  significant  symbol  which 
the  new  system  was  able  to  devise. 
The  InitiaUon  of  the  Levitti  will  be 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

SinoIART. — On  the  eighth  day,  Aaron,  by  the  direction  of  Motet,  taeriileed  a  tin- 
and  a  bomt-offering  for  himself  and  hit  tont,  anda  sin-^  a  bomi-,  and  a  thank- 
offering  for  the  people,  and  added  to  them  the  neeettary  cereal  oblationt. 
In  both  catet,  the  tin-offering  wat  pretented  in  the  tame  manner  at  that 
brought  on  the  dayt  of  consecration,  that  is,  the  blood  came  on  the  braxen 
altar  of  the  Court  only,  and  yet  the  fieth  wat  burnt  entirely  (vert.  8 — ]  1,15). 
In  the  thank-offerings,  both  the  breasts  and  right  thouldert  of  the  Tietimt 
were  waved,  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  ritual  tuggetted  by  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  occation  (ver.  21 ).  Then  Aaron  bleated  the  people  (ver.  22),  and 
went  with  Moses  into  the  Holy,  and  hoth  bleated  the  people  again;  after 
which  God  appeared  in  Hit  glory,  and  tent  fire  from  heaven  whleh  eoa- 
tumed  the  sacrifices  on  the  altar:  the  people,  at  once  r^ieed  and  awed 
by  the  miracle,  worshipped  God  (vert.  23,  24). 

1.  And  it  was  on  the  eighth  day  that  Moses  called 
Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  the  elders  of  Israel.  2.  And 
he  said  to  Aaron,  Take  for  thyself  a  young  calf  for  a 


1, 1.  Afler  the  priettt  had  been  in- 
tlalled  into  their  office,  it  wat  deemed 
desirable  at  once  to  exhibit  them  in 
the  frill  activity  of  their  minittrationt. 
No  time  wat  to  be  lost  to  prove  how 
ettential  their  tervicet  were  for  the  wel- 
Ctre  of  the  theocracy,  and  how  eagerly 
the  new  officialt  themtelves  longed  to 
perform  their  noble  frinctions.  There- 
fore, at  a  natural  continuation  in  the 
description  of  the  inaugural  ritet,  fol- 
lowt  an  accurate  account  of  the  tacri- 
ficet  which  they  pretented  on  the  first 
day  of  their  priesthood,  which  was 
the  eighth  after  the  commencement  of 
the  consecration.  At,  in  tpite  of  their 
election  and  anointment,  the  tente  of 
human  tinfulnett  and  frailty  which 
they  tharcd  with  thote  for  whom  they 
interceded,  wat  to  be  kept  alive  in 
tlieir  minds,  the  offerings  at  wliich 
they  officiated  in  the  name  of  the 
people,  were  preceded  by  offeringa  in 
their  own  behalf.  And  thete  tacrificet 
were  a  tin-offering  and  a  holocaott, 
both  recalling  moral  intuificiency  and 
dependence;  they  did  not  include  a 
thank-offering,  becaute  tuch  ttem  and 
hmniliatingfeelingt  were  to  be  mingled 


with  no  element  whieh,  liowever  dia- 
tantly  and  indirectly,  might  foster  the 
tentimcntt  of  pride  and  aelf<o0pl*- 
cency.  Inordertodittinguiththeaaeri- 
ficet  of  the  ei^th  day  firom  tlie  more 
tolemn  onet  of  the  week  of  conaeera- 
tion,  the  tin-offering  wat  no  bnliock. 
i^hich  it  the  wicHmm  mmximm^  \mk  a 
young  calC  pointing  indeed  to  that 
tolemnity,  but  inferior  to  it  la  degree; 
though  tile  holoeauat  coatltted,  aa  in 
the  previout  ceremoiiiea,  of  a  ram. 
In  reality,  Aaron  and  hia  aoaa  might 
teem  to  require*  on  the  eighth  day, 
no  particular  ezpiatioB,  tinee  they  liad 
passed  the  preceding  aeven  daya  ez- 
clutively  in  ,actt  of  alonemenl  and 
holiness;  but  the  principle  that  they 
could  not  possibly  be  the  aicdialflta 
for  tlie  forgiveneia  of  tlie  people,  wi- 
lett  they  had  fiial  aeouredilforlheai- 
telvea,  wat  to  be  atrikingly  eaforead 
in  their  very  first  acta  of  public  miai- 
ttration. 

PBILOIjOGIGAL  RIMAIIU.  —  H  la 
evident  from  these  rcmarka  flial  the 
command  tpeeially  addreated  to  Aaron 
(Ol  nprp  Hxf  ifrvg)  appUea  to 
hit  tont  alto;  for  aa  the  Higli^ffiett 


vers,  y,  12,  10 — zuj,  mm  rc4uiicu, 
therefore,  the  same  preparation.  — 
Jewish  tradition  considers  that  the 
««ei^hth  day**  was  a  day  of  new-moon, 
the  first  of  Nisan  (eomp.  £xQd.XL.  2), 
and  that,  on  this  day,  the  offering  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  people  eommeneed 
or  were  eontinned  (Nam.  VII;,  eomp. 
Talm.  Zerach.  1016;  Shahb.  87^);  and 
on  these  unsupported  conjectures,  it 
bases  numerous  fancifdl  interpreta- 
tions in  this  and  the  next  cliaptef, 
which  it  would  be  unprofitable  to 
mention  in  detail  (eomp.  also  Targ. 
Jonath.  on  X.  16). 

t»  a.  An  offering'  more  grand  and 
more  eomprehensiyo  than  that  of  the 
priests,  was  prescribed  for  the  people; 
for  it  was  intended  as  the  first  aetiye 
manifestation  of  the  holy  community 
at  the  national  and  sanctified  altar 
throo^  hallowed  intercessors;  it  par- 
took, therefore,  also  of  the  character 
of  an  initiatory  sacrifice.  R  comprised 
all  the  chief  classes  —  the  sin-,  'the 
bumf-,  and  the  Ihank-offcriog  — % 
coupled  with  a  cereal  oblation,  and  it 
included  all  the  ordinary  sacrificial 
animals.  The  sin-offerinf  consisted  of 
a  kid  of  the  goats  usually  set  apart  for 
public  sacrifices  of  that  idnd(pp.  63, 
lUl:  but  each  of  the  two  other  offei^ 
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offering,  4.  Also  a  bullock  and  a  ram  for  a  thank- 
offering,  to  sacrifice  before  the  Lord;  and  a  bloodless 
offering  mingled  with  oil;  for  to  day  the  Lord  will 
appear  to  you. 

5.  And  they  brought  tluU  which  Moses  commanded 
before  the  Tent  of  Meeting:  and  all  the  congregation 
drew  near,  and  stood  before  the  Lord.    6.  And  Moses 


conyivial  repasts  were  to  be  moderate 
and  of  no  protracted  duration.  All 
arrangements  prescribed  were  thongbt- 
foUy  adapted  to  the  character  of  the 
.occasion. 

Philological  Remarks.  —  Aaron 

was  to  speak  to  *ihe  children  of 
Israel"  (Ter.d)  who  attended  the  cere- 
monials (ver.5;  comp.  VIll.  3, 4),  prob- 
ably through  the  elders  (ver.  1);  yet 
it  is  unnecessary  to  read  (in  ver.  3) 
bm«n  ^jp?  ^  (Samar.,  Sept,  t^ 
f^v9l^\  see  p.  664). »-  The  calf  and 
the  lamb  together  formed  the  holo- 
caust (hence  the  singular  HTIJ^,  vers. 
3,  16,  22,  24),  as  the  ox  and  the  ram 
combined  constituted  the  thank-offei^ 
ing  (whence  D^TV  has,  in  vers.  4, 18, 
22,  the  meaning  of  the  singular).  — 
The  thank-offering  was  to  include  a 
*))V,  which  is  of  epicene  gender 
(Gnunm.  §  22.  2);  for  that  sacrifice 
might  consist  either  of  a  male  or 
a  female  animal  (see  p.  243).  —  It  is 
evident,  that  the  Divine  vision  here 
promised  (**for  to  day  the  Lord  will 
appear  to  you**,  ver.  4;  comp.  ver.  (i)  is 
an  exeepikmai  manifestation,  designed 
as  a  special  sanction  of  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Aaron's  family;  it  cannot, 
therefore,  be  brought  into  connection 
with  the  general  promise  of  God,  that 
He  would  meet  with  the  children  of 
Israel  at  the  Tabemadt  *ihat  it  be 
haUowed  by  His  glory**  (m33  BTipjl, 
Ezod.  XXIX.  43)  —  a  view  taken  by 
those  anxious  to  establish  a  fictitious 
continuity  in  the  narratives  and  state- 
ments of  the  second  and  third  Book 
of  the  Pentateuch  (so  lUmke,  Unter- 


such.  L  101).  The  command  con- 
cerning the  consecration  of  the  priests 
and  the  order  concerning  its  execution 
stand,  indeed,  in  a  close  relation;  but 
the  account  of  the  execution  is  supple- 
mented by  the  introduction  of  in- 
cidents quite  peculiar  to  this  section 
and  not  referring  to  anterior  allusions. 
^  The  past  nN')^  (ver.  4),  unless 
indeed  the  reading  ^^f'^  or  the  parti- 
ciple, be  preferable,  has  tfie  sense  of 
the  future,  *'to  day  God  will  appear 
to  you**  (comp.  (^ramm.  §  98. 4),  that 
is,  so  certain  and  infallible  is  the 
promise  that  (vod  may  be  said  to  have 
already  appeared  to  you.  It  is  less 
simple  to  understand  the  words  to 
mean,  before  the  day  has  passed,  the 
Lord  will  have  appeared  to  you  (comp. 
GramuL  1.  c.  6). 

•-ai.  Hie  whole  eongngation  as- 
sembled in  the  Court  of  the  Tabernacle 
and  before  it  They  stood  this  l^efore 
the  Lord**,  in  His  holy  presence.  Mo- 
ses explained  to  them  the  ccremoniet 
about  to  be  performed,  that  they  might 
understand  the  important  efllects  wliich 
these  rites  were  designed  to  work  tor 
their  own  spiritual  condition  and  that 
of  their  religious  guides.  They  were 
to  be  adequately  prepared  for  appre- 
ciating the  Divine  manifestation  thai 
was  expected.  Then  lloica  solemnly 
called  upon  Aaron  to  appHMch  the 
altar  and  to  commenee  the  saerlficoft 
(ver.7).  Kow,  in  these  sacrifleat,  Aaron, 
the  High-priest,  performed  all  the 
significant  and  truly  sacerdotal  fond- 
Ions.  He  occupied  a  poaitaon  so  con- 
spicuous thai  through  hia  the  feoaral 


of  the  sin  oflFering,  which  was  for  hims< 
sons  of  Aaron  brought  the  blood  to  him 
his  finger  in  the  blood,  and  put  it  up 
the  altar,  and  poured  out  the  other  bloc 
of  the  altar.    10.  But  the  fat,  and  the  1 


eommand  eoncerniiig  Uie  ofleiio^  wm 
addressed  to  the  people  (ver.  4,  "^H); 
and  to  him  the  general  exeention  was 
confided  so  Ikr,  that  Moses  no  looker 
watched  the  details,  while  these  were 
in  course  of  performance  (compJX.  16). 
Nay,  he  was  immediately  afterwards 
honoorcd  with  a  direct  conmimiication 
from  God  (X.  8 ;  comp.  Nam.  XVUI.  1, 
6,  20);  while  his  sons  assisted  him  in 
all  those  ministrations  which  were 
later  committed  to  the  Levites.  Thos 
the  holocaust  and  the  sin-offering 
conld  he*  called  kk  sacrifices  (ver,  7), 
thoa(fh  they  were  intended  for  his 
sons  likewise  (comp.  XVL  6,  11).  Bat 
the  atonement  which  he  was  to  ohtain 
through  the  offerings,  was  not  so  im- 
portant for  the  sake  of  himself  but  on 
account  of  the  people  to  whose  benefit 
it  woold  redound :  for  the  High-priest'i 
purity  involved  the  parity  of  the  na- 
tion, as  the  Hiffa-priest'i  guilt  implied 
the  nation's  guilt,  and  in  him  the  ho- 


Israelites  was  t 
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great  lobe  of  the  liver  of  the  sin-offering,  he  burnt  upon 
the  altar,  as  the  Lord  had  commanded  Moses.  IL  And 
the  flesh  and  the  hide  he  burnt  with  fire  without  the 
camp.  12.  And  he  slew  the  burnt-offering,  and  Aaron's 
sons  presented  to  him  the  blood,  and  he  sprinkled  it 
round  about  upon  the  altar.  13.  And  they  presented 
the  burnt-offering  to  him,  with  its  pieces  and  the  head; 
and  he  burnt  them  upon  the  altar.  14.  And  he  washed 
the  bowels  and  the  legs,  and  burnt  them  upon  the  burnt- 
offering  on  the  altar. 

15.  And  he  brought  the  people's  offering,  and  took 
the  goat,  which  was  the  sin-offering  for  the  people,  and 


expiation  of  the  prietts  bat,  at  the  tame 
time,  for  the  tanetification  of  the  altar, 
wherefore  a  complete  maridn^  of  the 
horns  was  deemed  necessary  as  a  fit 
symboL  Then  followed  the  holocaust, 
probably  accompanied  by  the  usual 
cereal  oblation  (p.  217),  though  this  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  account.  As  it 
was  the  first  burnt-offering  after  the 
consecration,  the  text  is  explicit  in 
describing,  the  manner,  in  which  it 
was  to  be  sacrificed,  in  order  to  obviate 
any  possible  impurity;  the  head  and 
the  other  principal  members  were  to 
be  first  delivered  up  to  the  flames,  and 
formed  the  proper  holocaust,  and  then 
only  the  bowds  and  the  legs  were 
added,  after  they  had  been  carefully 
washed  (see  p.  240).  The  sin-offering, 
with  which  the  sacrifices  forthe  people 
commenced,  was  presented  with  exact- 
ly the  same  ceremonies  as  that  which 
the  priests  offered  for  themselves:  a 
part  of  the  blood  was  put  on  the  horns 
of  the  brazen  altar,  and  the  rest  poured 
out  at  Its.  base;  yet  aU  the  flesh  was 
burnt  For  as  the  prietts  were  not  yet, 
to  the  ftiU  extent,  the  free  mediators, 
•0  was  the  people  not  yet  the  free 
theocratie  comoranlty;  therefore,  no 
bfood  of  the  sin-offering  came  into  the 
Holy.  However,  not  even  the  prietts 
were  aUowed  fo  eat  of  the  flesh,  be- 
eantei  whatever  the  ceremonial,  It  was 


the  sin-offering  of  ikkt  people^  among 
whom  the  priests  were  also  concluded ; 
and  natundly  nobody  could  partake  of 
the  flesh  of  his  own  sin-ofllering.  For  as 
the  sacrifice  of  the  High-priest  was,  at 
the  same  time,  a  sacrifice  of  the  people, 
so  the  sacrifice  of  the  people  was,  eo 
ipso,  a  sacrifice  of  the  Higlii;»riest  and 
of  the  priests ;  the  connection  between 
the  one  and  the  other  was  so  intimate 
and  so  deariy  oiganic,  that  it  is  imposs- 
ible to  speak  of  a  sacrifice  of  the  people 
in  contradistinction  to  that  of  the  priests 
(soiro/fMiiM,SchriftbeweisJl.l.p.282) : 
the  latter  formed  an  Indispensable 
part  of  the  former.  Hence  this  expia- 
tory sacrifice  stood  midway  between 
that  ordinarily  presented  for  the  whole 
people  and  tfiat  of  an  Individual  Is- 
raelite (comp.  pp.  279,  280). 

Now,  all  these  things  were  executed 
under  the  Immediate  command  of 
If  OSes  (comp.  vers.  1—6),  and  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  secure  not  only. his 
satisfaction,  but  also  the  approl>ation 
of  God,  who  appeared  In  a  wonderftil 
vision  to  txpnu  Hit  sanction  (ver.  23). 
And  yet  It  Is  later  stated  that  Motes 
was  greatly  ineentcd  at  Aaron  and 
his  tons  for  not  having  eaten  the  flesh 
of  the  sIn-offerIng,  at  they  ought  to 
have  done,  sinee  the  blood  of  the  vic- 
tim had  not  been  brought  Into  the  Holy ; 
and  that  he  was  only  appeased  when 


the  fat  parts  ot  ttie  bullocR  ana  ol  in 
tail,  and  that  which  covers  the  bowels^ 


Aaron  pleaded  exceptional  circum- 
tUneet  in  extenuation  of  the  otherwiie 
nnjustillable  omission  (X.  16—20).  It 
it,  therefore,  impossible  to  doubt 
that  we  have  here  two  difrerentTiews 
on  the  same  subject  by  two  writers  — 
the  one  talcing  the  whole  nature  of 
the  initiation  into  account,  and  there- 
fore regarding  the  exclusion  of  the 
blood  from  the  Holy  as  an  incidental 
point  which  does  not  destroy  the  cha- 
racter of  the  offering  as  one  of  the 
whole  people;  the  other  strictly  insist- 
ing upon  the  ikct  of  that  exclusion, 
and  applying  to  it  ageoeral  and  formal 
rule:  the  view  of  the  former  is  more 
comprehensive  and  more  developed, 
that  of  the  latter  limited  and  rigid. 
The  narrative  in  our  chapter  manifestly 
embodies  the  later  and  more  matured 
conceptions  (see  also  on  X.  16—20). 

After  the  holocaust  had  been  pre- 
sented with  the'  prescribed  rites,  and 
in  coi^unction  with  the  legal  mmchak^ 
the  last  act  followed  —  the  thank- 
offering,  in  which  evidently  the  cere- 
monial of  the  day  was  meant  to  cul- 
minate.  The  fat  and  the  fat  parts  of 
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and  the  great  lobe  of  the  liver—  20.  They  put  the  fat 
and  the  fat  parts  upon  the  breasts,  and  he  burnt  the  fat 
and  the  fat  parts  upon  the  altar.  21.  And  the  breasts 
and  the  right  shoulders  Aaron  waved  for  a  wave-offering 
before  the  Lord,  as  Moses  had  commanded. 

22.  And  Aaron  lifted  up  his  hands  towards  the  people, 


is  the  thing  whieh  the  Lord  has  com- 
manded;  do  it,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  will  appear  to  yon**  (De  Wette; 
whieh  would  give  to  the  verb  HG^yn 
an  impossible  meaning,  besides  entirely 
disregarding  the  masoretie  accents). — 
In  order  to  avoid  a  serious  difficulty 
pointed  oot  in  the  notes  on  vers.  22 — 
24,  the  Sept  renders  n^pn  (ver.  10), 
utterly  against  the  Hebrew  usage,  by 
<lripc9«cr;  since  the  fat  was  later 
bumi  by  the  heavenly  fire.  —  From 
the  explanation  above  given  of  the 
commands  regarding  the  holocausts 
it  follows  that  n^jT^S  (ver.  14)  docs 
not  mean  **in  the  manner  of  the  burnt- 
offering",  but  simply  **on  the  burnt- 
offering*'  (see  on  Ul,  1 — 17,  ver.  5).  — 
N'SQn(vcrs.  12, 18)  is  Uterally  to  make 
find  or  louek^  that  is,  to  hand  over  or 
to  deliver  up  (as  in  2  Sam.  UL  8 ;  Zech. 
XI.  6),  equivalent  to  ynjpTX  (ver.  9) ; 
the  distinctions  attempted  between 
both  verbs  (for  inst  by  Wessely  — 
iOSDH  is  to  put  into  the  hand,'3^pn 
to  put  within  reach  of  somebody)  arc 
artificial.—  Hen(ver.  15)  is  A>  km  for  a 
iht-offering  or  HMOn  (eomp.VI.  1 9 ;  see 
note  m  he.  p.  544) ;  the  Sept  and  Yulg. 
render  incorrectly  mml  iMtM^cr  a^ 
Tor  (sc.  io^")  and  expiatoque  altari. — 

Xmro^  sciL  HMin  ipr^.  —  Df^? 

(ver.  16)  accordmg  to  the  ordhutnee 
(comp.  V.  10).  —  Hie  athnach  under 
^W  (ver.  19)  is  required  by  the  sense, 
since. the  HvNi  which  in  sheep  only 
was  counted  to  the  fat  parts,  stands  in 
antithesis  to  C»^1  ofthenir(see 
p.  494).  —  negcn  (ver.  19)  that  mkick 
eovers^tke  eoveHng^  that  is,  evidently, 

npn*T)N  no%n  (Iil  3,  9,  i4,  etc.) 


the  fat  that  covers  the  bomelt;  the 
Sept  has  indeed  the  addition  ixl  cijc 
KocJUetf  ftnd  after  nTv3ni  mtU  r6  oxioQ 
x6  in*  avtmw.  —  It  seems  preferable 
to  connect  the  19th  and  20th  verses  in 
this  manner:  **And  the  fat . . .  they  put 
the  fat  etc."  (so  Vulg.,  Luth.,  a.  o.), 
a  constraction  like  that  of  IV.  11,  12; 
for  the  intervening  verb  Vlp^n  (ver. 
18)  almost  forbids  us  to  suppose 
'D)  D'S^nn  (ver.  20)  to  depend  on 
IN^SD^I  (ver.  18).  —  In  offering  the 
ram  of  consecration,  the  waving  of 
the  right  shoulder  preceded  the  burn- 
ing of  the  fat  (Vllt  25— 2S);  but  in 
the  thank-offering  of  the  people,  on 
the  eighth  day,  the  burning  of  tiie  fat 
preceded  (ver.  20),  evidently  because 
the  fat  was  not,  as  in  the  former  case, 
also  waved :  it  is,  therefore,  unnecess- 
ary to  take  'l^^  (ver.  21)  as  a  pluper- 
fect ^  Instead  of  TWO  HUT  "WHD 
the  Samaritan  text  and  many  Hebrew 
manoscripte  read  DM  nW  niS  *YVK3 
nVD  (comp.  VIU.  13,  17,  21,,etc.)  and 
the  same  sense  is  expressed  in  some 
copies  of  the  Sept  and  other  ancient 
versions  ^  a  difference  analogous  to 
that  between  Vt'^S  and  ^^)8  in  VUI. 
31  and  35,  see  p.  680. 

SS-SA.  Now  Aaron  and  his  sons 
were  indeed  folly  invested  with  all 
the  symbols  of  their  office;  they  were 
thoroughly  qualified  even  for  its 
highest  functions;  and  Aaron,  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  (Sod  in  consequence 
of  ills  anointmeiit,  and  purified  ftiom 
sin  by  repeated  expiatory  offerings, 
could,  for  the  first  time,  raise  his  hands 
and  bless  the  people  In  the  name  of 
God.   Thus  his  ministrations  in  the 
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and  blessed  them;  and  he  came  down  from  offering  the 
sin-offering|    and    the    burnt-offering,    and   the    thank- 


Court  were  completed  on  that  momen- 
tous day,  and  he  could  ^'descend'* 
from  the  elevation  leading  to  the  altar 
not  by  steps,  but  by  a  gently  sloping 
dam  of  earth,  on  which  he  had  per- 
formed the  rites  of  the  various  sacri- 
fices (Comp.  Exod.  XX.  23 ;  see  Comm. 
on  Exod.  pp.  380, 484).  But  it  remained 
for  him  to  bum  incense  on  the  golden 
altar;  and  it  was  for  this  purpose  prob- 
ably, that  he  entered  the  Holy,  not 
however  alone,  but  together  with 
Moses,  who  had  been  the  mediating 
link  between  him  and  God  (ver.  23). 
But  it  is  surprising,  according  to  the 
stricter  views  of  the  Pentateuch,  that 
Moses  should  have  been  permitted  to 
step  into  the  Holy,  which  was  scrupu- 
lously reserved  for  Aaron  and  his 
descendants  alone.  We  are  hence 
entitled  to  infer  that  this  statement 
dates  from  a  time,  when  the  distinction 
between  priests  and  Levites  was  not 
yet  rigidly  enforced,  and  when  all  the 
members  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  were 
admitted  to  priestly  functions  (p.  600). 
The  later  date  of  the  concluding  verses 
of  this  chapter  is  confirmed  by  other 
reasons.  We  will  lay  no  stress  on  the 
circumstance,  that  the  people  are 
blessedt  again  by  Moses  and  Aaron 
(ver.  23),  alter  they  had  been  duly 
blessed  by  Aaron  (ver.  22),  to  whom 
this  privilege  wm  later  exclusively 
assigned:  but  it  is  impossible  not  to 
see  the  discrepancies  implied  in  the 
following  words,  **And  .there  came  a 
fire  out  from  before  the  Lord,  and 
consumed  upon  the  altar  the  buml- 
offeriog  and  the.  fat  and  the  fat  parts : 
and  the  whole  people  saw  it,  and  they 
shouted,  and  fell  upon  their  facet** 
(ver.  24).  Tliese  statements  are  in 
eontradietion  both  with  those  im- 
mediately preceding  and  those  before 
recorded.  For  the  bamt-offering  sacri- 


ficed on  the  eighth  day  had  been  actu- 
ally burnt,  as  is  distinctly  remarked 
and  even  twice  repeated  (vers.  13, 14, 
rDTDT^y  "VDp^l);  moreover,  the 
thank-ofi'erings  had  been  presented 
after  the  holocaust,  and  their  fat  and 
fat  parts  also  had  been  burnt  upon 
the  alUr  (ver.  20,  D^D^H  nop^l 
nrDTDH):  how  then  was  it  possible 
that  after  all  this  a  fire  should  **con- 
sume  upon  the  altar  the  bumt-oifering 
and  the  fat  and  fat  parts"?  Again,  on 
a  previous  occasion,  the  command 
had  been  given  to  keep  a  perpetual 
fire  upon  the  brazen  altar  (YL  5,  €) ; 
it  must  be  supposed  that  this  com- 
mand had  at  once  been  complied 
with;  for  one  of  its  chief  objects  was 
that  the  altar  should  always  be  in 
readiness  for  the  regular  morning  and 
evening  holocausts  (VI.  2, 5) ;  and  these 
were  indeed  supposed  to  have  been  duly 
oiTcrcd  at  the  time  of  the  consecration 
(comp.  vers.  17,  npSH  thjf  13^). 
If,  therefore,  a  pure  fire,  miraculously 
sent  from  heaven,  was  at  all  desirable, 
it  should  have  been  sent  when  the 
service  of  the  brazen  altar  was  cam- 
meneed,  and  not  after  it  had  for  some 
time  Ji>een  in  ftdl  operation,  and  liad 
been  employed  in  the  most  solemn 
sacrifices  of  consecration.  Thus  the 
narrative  is  not  only  encumbered  with 
a  mythical  element,  bnt  it  is  so  en- 
cumbered purposely  and  contradict- 
orily: the  simplicity  of  the  conceptions 
maintained  in  ptevious  sections  is 
abandoned,  and  partiaUy  replaced  by 
crude  and  heathen  notions  (see  p.  530). 
Under  these  dreamstanoes,  we  are 
Justified  in  asking,  whether  the  words, 
**And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared 
to  aU  the  people**  (tct.  23),  occapy 
their  right  place?  Probably,  they 
formed  iqdeed  part  of  the  origioei 
narrative  of  the  cluptcr,  beeuite  they 
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offering.    23.  And  Moses  and  Aaron  went  into  the  Tent 
of  Meeting,    and  came    out,    and  blessed  the  people: 


are  alluded  and  pointed  to  in  earlier 
verses  (4,  6),  which  we  have  no  deci- 
sive criteria  for  dcclarin(|p  as  inteiv 
polations;  but  they  may  have  con- 
cluded the  chapter,  in  this  manner, 
'*And  Aaron  liAed  up  his  hands  tow- 
ards the  people,  and  blessed  them; 
and  he  came  down  from  offering  the 
sin-offcrinf,    and  th^  burnt-offering, 
and  the  thank-offering :  and  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  appeared  to  all  the  people" 
—  it  may  be,  in  the  form  of  a  cloud, 
as  He  is  frequently  described  to  have 
shown  Himself  (Ex.  XIU.  21,  22;  XVL 
10;  XXIV.  16;  XXXIU.  9;  XL  34— 38; 
Num.  XII.  5;  1  KL  VIU.  10;  2  Blacc. H. 
8).  Thus  the  account  of  the  eighth  day 
would  be  complete  and  well-finished. 
But  when   the  revisers   intended  to 
add  the  miracle  of  the  heaven-sent 
fire,  tliey  deemed  it,  not  injudiciously, 
to  be  an  apt  illustration  of  the  promised 
vision,   and  arranged  tlic  matter  ac- 
cordingly:   "the    glory  of  the  Lord 
appeared  to  all  the  people,  and  there 
came  a  fire  out  from  before  the  Lord**. 
For  indeed   the  "glory"    (Iti^)   or 
"goodness"  pID)  of  God  (Exod.  XXXnL 
IS,  19, 22)  manifested  iUelf,  according 
to  Biblical  and  ancient  notions  general- 
ly, like  "a  devouring  fire**,  or  *a  burn- 
ing fire**  not  consuming  its    object 
(Ex.  111.  2),  or  a  brilliant  light  shedding 
a  halo  around  (Exod.XUL  21, 22 ;  XIX. 
18;  Hab.  IIL  4),  filling  sacred  spoU 
(Exod.  XL.  34, 35;  Num.  XIV.  10;  XVI. 
19;  XVn.  7),  and  revealing  the  Divine 
pretence,  whether  to  destroy,  to  threat- 
en, or  to  encourage  (Lev.  X.  2 ;  Num. 
XL  1—3;  XVL  35;  Job  L  IG),  and  as 
the  nature  of  fire  was  held  to   be 
kindred  to  the  nature  of  God,  the  Jews 
and  Neoplatonielana  developed.  In  the 
eoune  of  time,  the  idea  of  a  logos  — 
a  ray  emanating  from  God  as  from 
the  ctsencc  of  light;  and  Piiilo  coul.d 


declare  not  only  that  *'€k>d  is  the  first 
light",  the  "archetype  of  every  other 
light**,  or  rather  that  the  real  model 
was  "His  own  moat  perfeet'  word,  the 
light"  (i  nXifginar^^  o^rov  Xoyo^, 
r«c);  but  even,  "The  invisible  Divine 
reason,  perceptible  only  by  intellect, 
was  called  the  image  of  (vod;  and  the 
image  of  this  image  is  that  light,  per- 
ceptible only  by  the  intelleet,  which 
is  the  image  of  the  Divine  reason" 
(De  Somn.  I.  c  13;  De  Opif.  Mundi  c 
8;  comp.  De  Victim  e.  4;  see  Ezek. 
L  27,  28 ;  Ps.  aV.  2;  Dan.  IL  22;  VH. 
9,  10;  2  KL  IL  11 ;  VI.  17;  Wisd.  VIL 
26;  James  1.  17;  John  I.  4,  5;  also 
Cusari  11.  54;  see  supra  pp.  527 — 530). 
But,  in  whatever  form  the  author  of 
the  main   narrative  understood   the 
vision  to  have  taken  place,  it  could 
not,  as  we  have  shown,  assume  the 
form  of  fire  sent  from  heaven  in  order 
to  bum  the  holocaust  and  the  fat  on 
the  altar:  this   feature  is  evidently 
derived  from  an  older,  because  less 
pure  and  simple,  document,  or  from 
a  general  tradition  which   not   un- 
frequently  represented  such  heaven- 
sent fire  as  a  eeriain  mark  of  God*s 
favour  and  a  striking  proof  of  His 
omnipotence  (comp.  Judg.  VL  17,  21 ; 
XUL  19.  20;  1  KL  XV11L38;  1  Chr. 
XXL  26;  2  Chr.  VU.  1 ;  2  Blacc.  IL  10; 
Fkilo,  Vlt  Mos.  IIL  18;  also  Rev.  XIIL 
13;  Fiiy.EeLVIIL  105;  and  Aen.  XIL 
200,  Audiat  haee  Genitor,  qui  foedera 
frilmine  sanelt).  When,  therefore,  the 
people  saw  the  miracle,  they  at  once 
reeognlied  the  Divine  presence,  and 
acknowledged  the  Divine  power :  nhey 
shouted"  in  awe,  and  «*feU  on  their 
facet"  in  deep  submission  and  grati- 
tude (comp.  (;en.  XVIL  3;  Judg.  XIIL 
20 ;  1  KL  XVUL  39;  esp.  2  Chr.  VIL  3). 
PHILOLOGICAL    REMARKS.    —    The 
custom  that  the  priest  ^lifted  up  his 
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and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  all  the    people. 
24.  And  there  came  a  fire  out  from  before  the   Lord, 


hands" OnnWNteni)  when  hcblcsscd 
the  assemjbled  congregation,  may  have 
originated  in  the  circuinstanee  that,  in 
blessing  individuals,  the  hands  were 
imposed  upon  the  heads  of  those  upon 
whom  the  benediction  "Was  pronounced 
(comp.  Gen.  XLVm.  14,  17,  18;  see 
p.   178  note .  5 ;   Rosenm.  Schol.  on 
ver.  22;  Ewald^  Alterth.  p.  45;  and 
tome  older  writers):    in  the  former 
case,  the  imposition  of  the  hands  was 
recalled  and  imitated  as  far  as  feasible 
(comp.  LukeXXl V. 50). — The  blessing 
here  bestowed  upon  the  people  first  by 
Aaron,  and  then  by  him  together  with 
Moses,  appears  to  have  been  formally 
uttered  by  them  in  virtue  of  their  dignity 
and  office,  for  "Aaron  lifted  up  his 
hands  to  the  people,  and  blessed  them** ; 
it  is  different  from  the  general  express- 
ion of  approval  and  thanks,  which  is 
likewise  termed  "blessing"  (*p3),  but 
was  permitted  to  any  private  indi- 
vidual, and  was  conveyed  by  ^oses 
before  (Exod.XXXIX.  43).  But  whether 
it  is  meant  to  be  that  blessing  prescribed 
in  Numbers  (VL  24^26),  as  the  Tal- 
mud, followed  by  many  writers,  con- 
tends, or  some  other  benediction,  can- 
not be  decided,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  the  relative  dates  of  that 
formula   and   of  our   chapter.    The 
Midrash  declares  the  blessing  to  have 
consisted  of  the  last  verse  of  the  90th 
Psalm  ("let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our 
God  be  upon  as**  etc),  inscribed  "the 
prayer  of  lioset**!  (comp.  Targ.  Jonath. 
"May  the  spirit  of  Qod.  receive  your 
sacrifice  with  favour,  and  remit  and 
pardon  your  sins'*).  —  Tl^  (ver.  22) 
is  not  merdy  Miit  recetsU  (Clerieus), 
but  k€  descended^  since  a  sloping  dam 
of  earth  led  op  to  the  top  of  the  altar 
(0>mm.  on  Ekod.  p.  484).  —  Though 
DHD  VilN  frequently  means  the  C<mrt 
of  the  Tabernacle,  in  contradistinction 


to  rtnp  the  Holy  (comp.  XVI.  3,  4,  17, 
esp.  20,  23),  it  must  here  evidently  be 
taken  in  the  latter  signification,  since 
Moses  and  Aaron  first  went  into  it,  and 
then  "came  out**  to  bless  the  people, 
who  were    assembled  in  the  Court 
(comp.  ver,  5).   The  object  of  Moses 
and  Aaron  in  entering  the  Holy  was 
most  probably  to  burn  incense  (hardly 
"ut  Moses  Aaroni  ostenderet  quonrodo 
esse!  suffitus   adolendus**,  Clerieus), 
not  to  pray,  and  certainly  not  "to  send 
the  promised  vision**,  or,  as  has  been 
ludicrously,  ifnot  profanely,  observed, 
"that  Moses  might  introduce  Aaron  and 
present  him  to  God**  (Keil).  —  The  fat 
and  fat  parts  (Dwnn)  burnt  by  the 
miraculous  fire,  included  of  course  those 
of  the  sin-offering  likewise,  though  this 
was  not  properly  "food  of  the  Lord.'*  — 
De  Wette  also  (Beitriige  11.  302—304) 
and  others  declare  the  two  last  verses 
to  be  an  inteipolation,  for  reasons  si- 
milar   to   those   above   urged.    Tlie 
attempts  at  proving  that  they  do  not 
destroy  the  unity  of  the  narrative  arc 
ineffectuaL   For  instance,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  previous  allusions  to  the 
burning  (*)Dp^)  of  the  sacrifices  (vers. 
13, 14,  20)  were  understood  as  "anti- 
cipations*' (Com.  a  Lapide,  per  anti- 
cipitationeni    accipicnda),   wliich   is 
against  all  conmion  sense  and  the 
usage  of  any  language;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Divine  manifestations  here 
mentioned  (ver.  23)  were  taken  kspasi 
events,  so  that  NSni  was  translated  as 
a  pluperfect,   "fire  had  came  otiT, 
namely  aAcr  the  first  sacrifice  (and  so 
Geddes N^M^and God  had  appeared") ; 
but  NSni  is  manifestly  co-ordinated 
with  H3^\  Mn,  etc.  and  with  ^3Mni 
M*f^,   etc  Again,  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  flesh  which  Aaron  had  before 
begun  to  bom,  by  putting  it  on  the 
permanent  fire  of  the  altar,  was  now 
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and   consumed   upon  the   altar   the  burnt-offering  and 


fully  consumed  by   the  fire  of  God 
(Vater,  St&helin,  Hcrxheimer,  a.  o.), 
which  would  assign  to  the  latter  a 
most  insignificant  part,  nay  render  it 
superfluous;  or  that  "it  is  only  necessary 
not  to  suppose  Moses  and  Aaron  to 
have  stayed  in  the  Sanctuary  so  long, 
that  the   sacrifices    must   inevitably 
have  been  burnt  on  the  altar  in  the 
mean  time**  (Banke,  Untersuch.,  JI. 
go)  —  however  short  their  absence, 
the  koloeausl  at  least  must  have  been 
all  but  consumed,  since  it  preceded 
tlic  thank-offering';  and  what  is  more 
essential,  the  miracle  would  be  mean- 
ingless, unless  we  suppose  that  the 
fire  sent  from  heaven,  and  that  fire  alone, 
consumed  the  sacrifices.    Nor  can  the 
words  '31  BfN  H^TSi  describe  the  ordi- 
nary burning  of  the  offerings  by  the 
permanent  fire  of  tlie  altar,  which  was 
called  "fire  of  Jehovah";  for  the  pro- 
cess was  evidently  meant  to  be  mira- 
culous,  and  filled  tlie   people   with 
rejoicing,  awe,  and  veneration;  and 
the  term  "fire  came  out  from  before 
Jehovah**  cannot  refer  to  fire  already 
on  tlie  altar.   Tlie  view  tliat  the  ordi- 
nary flame  required   hours  for   tlie 
combustion  of  the  sacrifices,  whereas 
the  heavenly  fire  accomplished  it  in  a 
m&ment^  and  that  this  was  the  miracle 
(Brentano,    Wogue),    besides    being 
trifling,  is  open  to  all  the  objections 
we  have  urged  (eomp.also  Taim,  Yom. 
lib;  Maimim.  Ilishnah  Tamid  II.  1 ; 
Cusari  D.  26  iniL;  see  supra  p.  7  note 
23).  — •  Jewish  tradition,  not  satisfied 
with  the  one  extraordinary  miracle 
rceorded  in  our  narrative,  declared  that 
a  heavenly  firo  descended  to  consume 
rfCfy  sacrifice  accepted  by  God  with 
favour  (comp.  Pirke  R.  Eliezer  c.  53 ; 
Cosari  ni.  53,  rm  ?1NV11 ;  II.  26  med., 

muTO  DVpN  pro  rwn  n^yw 
cmvm  onrvD  yap  nw  rrm  7ro\to\ 

nay  that  this  distinction  was  accorded 


to  all  the  sacrifices  of  the  patriarchs 

(Cusari  n.  14,  ni»b  V7W  mroTDn 

Theodoret  renders  indeed.  In  Gen.  IV. 
4,  with  respect  to  Abel*s  sacrifice,  tuu 
hinvi^aw  6  ^Uq;  and  the  words 
rWT  ytf\y\  (in  Ps.  XX.  4)  were  ex- 
plained in  a  similar  sense  (so  Kimchi, 

psnt)  T\h2p'i\  nwth  we  rhftrvo). 

Similarly  Solinus  (Polyhist.  Y.  23) 
remarks  with  respect  to  sacrifices  per- 
formed on  a  certain  hill  in  Sicily,  '^i 
adest  deus,  sacroram  probator,  aai^ 
menta,  licet  viridia,  ignem  sponte  con- 
cipiunt,  et  nullo  inflagrante  lialitu  ab 
ipso  numine  fit  ineendium";  and  to 
enhance  the  miracle  he  adds,  *ibi 
epulantibus.alluditflamma,  quae  flex- 
uosis  excessibus  vagabunda,  qucm  con- 
tigerit  non  admit;  ncc  aliud  est  quam. 
imago,  nuncia  perfeetl  rite  voti**  (see 
supro  p.  529;  comp.  also  PHh,  H.  N. 
n.  107  (111);  Bockari,  Hieroz.  L.  11.  c. 
35,  pp.  360^364).  The  compilers 
indeed  desired  the  two  last  verses  to 
be  amsidered  as  the  ^culminating 
point**  of  the  narrative;  but  they  were 
unable  to  remove  the  traces  of  the 
lieterogeneons  composition.  It  is  singu- 
lar that  the  very  same  miracle  of 
heavenly  fire  descending  to  consume 
the  sacrifices  has  in  several  other  in- 
stances been  added  by  Levitical  inter- 
polators (comp.  1  Chr.  XXI.  26  and 
2  Sam.  XXIV.  25;  2  Chr.  VU.  1,  2  and 
1  Kl.  Vni.  62,  63).  Philo  (Vit  Mos. 
IIL  18)  describes  oor  miracle  in  a 
manner  well  reflecting  the  Jewish 
notions  on  the  subject,  *From  oot  the 
innermost  shrine,  whether  it  was  a 
portion  of  the  purest  possible  aether  or 
whether  the  air,  according  to  some 
natural  change  of  the  elements,  had 
become  dissolved  with  fire,  a  body  of 
flame  suddenly  shone  forth,  and  with 
impetuous  violence  descended  on  the 
altar  and  conftuied  aU  thatwas  theroi 
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the  fat  and  the  fat  parts.    And  the  whole  people  saw 
U^  and  they  shouted,  and  fell  on  their  faces. 

on,  with  the  view,  as  I  imagine,  of 
showing  in  the  clearest  manner  that 
none  of  the  things  that  had  been  done, 
were  accomplished  without  the  special 
providence  of  God**;  and  he  derives 
the  necessity  for  such  miraculous  flame 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  ordinary 
fire  "is  defiled  by  infinite  impurities**, 
since  it  is  used  forboiling  and  roasting 
animals,  bums  men,  and  lays  entire 
cities  in  ashes  (comp.  also  Joseph.  Ant 
111.  viii.  6,  inuittfAhiav  di  xHpU^iimp 
xf  P^f^t  cU^lStov  ^  avtSv  itvq 
avif^&ti  avrSftaror,  xcU  ofAOUtv  oar^o- 

narra  iStatapa  xa .  inl  xov  pm/to(f). 
Less  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  our 
passage  is  the  explanation  of  Hengsten- 
berg  (Opfer,  p.  33),  that  the  fire  which 
consumed  the  sacrifices  was  "an 
emblem  of  the  Divine  nature**,  and 


signified  "the  watchful  eneigy  which 
allows  nothing  to  exist  by  its  side**; 
for  that  flame  was  evidently  not  "the 
devouring  fire"  which  is  an  occasional 
attribute  of  the  Deity  Jealously  com- 
bating the  worship  of  any  other  god 
(DeuL  lY.  24;  see  supra);  and  more 
artificial  still  is  the  remark  of  Keil 
(ArchftoL  I.  209),  that  the  fire  typifies 
"the  strength  and  energy  of  that  Divine 
holiness,  which  rules  on  the  altar, 
devours  what  is  sinful  and  transitory  in 
the  sacrifices,  in  order  to  enhance  and 
to  sanctU^  the  vital  power  of  the  puri- 
fied giA**:  for,  according  to  the  tenour 
of  the  narrative,  that  fire  referred  to 
the  sacrifices  only  In  so  far  as  it  implied 
a  ratification  of  the  election  of  Aaron's 
family  for  the  priestly  ofBce  —  if  it  is 
at  all  permitted  to  interpret  a  mythical 
trait  irregularly  appended. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Summary. —  Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  two  eldest  sons  of  Aaron,  burnt  incense  in 
an  unlawful  manner,  for  which  oflence  they  were  killed  by  a  heavenly  tire, 
Moses  reproved  Aaron  for  his  negligence  In  superintending  his  sons ;  and 
when  the  bodies  had  been  buried  by  relatives,  Aaron  and  his  two  surviving 
sons  were  forbidden  to  evince  any  demonstration  of  grief  and  mourning, 
as  this  would  be  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  their  office  (vers.  1 — 7). 
Then  follow  a  few  ordinances  regarding  the  duties  of  the  priests  (ver.  8 — 11). 
Aaron  and  his  two  sons  were  commanded  to  consume  their  portions  of  the 
thank-offerings  and  of  the  cereal  oblations  which  had  been  presented  on 
the  "eighth  day**  (vers.  12-^15);  and  finally,  Moses  argued  with  Aaron  and 
his  sons  because  the  latter  had  burnt  the  fiesh  of  the  people's  sin-offering 
entirely,  instead  of  eating  the  priestly  portions  of  it;  but  he  was  satisfied 
with  the  reasons  urged  by  his  brother  in  Justification  (vers.  16—20). 

1.  And  Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  took 


1—7.  There  lived  in  the  reminiscence 
of  the  people  a  tradition  of  an  offence 
committed  by  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
Aaron's  two  eldest  sons,  against 
the  strict  laws  concerning  the  burn- 
ing of  Incense,  and  of  the  rapid  and 
fearful  retribution  which  befell  them 


In  consequence  (comp.  XVI.  1 ;  Nam. 
IIL  4 ;  XXVL  61 ;  1  Chr.  XXIV.  2).  The 
compilers  of  Leviticus  considered  ttial 
they  could  find  no  more  appropriate 
place  for  that  legend  than  Immediately 
alter  the  consecration  of  the  priests 
and  the  Divine  vision  that  bad-saocf- 
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either  of  them  his  censer,  and  put  fire  therein,  and  put 
incense  thereon,  and  presented  .before  the  Lord  a  strange 
offering  made  by  fire,  which  He  had  not  commanded  them. 
2.  And  there  went  out  fire  from  before  the  Lord,  and 
devoured  them,  and  they  died  before  the  Lord.    3.  Then 


ioned  it:  the  crime  was  the  more 
•tiiking  after  aett  of  tueh  solemnity, 
and  the  terrible  punishment  was  more 
Justified  after  such  sin^lar  manifesta- 
tions of  ^race;  the  holy  ceremonies 
and  the  Divine  goodness  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  profane  levity  of  those 
who  had  been  so  si^aUy  distingruished 
on  the  other  hand,  appeared  to  form 
a  strong  and  impressive  contrast, 
whieh  Indeed  makes  iUelf  felt  in  the 
almost  dramatic  progress  of  the  narra- 
tive. This  appears  to  have  been  the 
sole  guiding  principle  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  portions;  and  it  seems  im- 
possible to  discover  or  to  prove  an 
internal  connection  and  a  pragmatic 
continuity.  It  has  been  contended 
that  Nadab  and  Abihu,  filled  with  Joy 
and  perhaps  elevated  by  wine  (ver. 
9),  wished  to  accompany  the  grateful 
shouting  of  the  people  with  an  incense- 
offering,  and  thus  to  enhance  the  hom- 
age of  God;  or  that,  temfied  by  the 
heaven-aent  fire  (IX.  24),  and  regarding 
It  as  a  nark  of  Divine  wrath,  they 
considered  a  ftimigation  desirable  to 
appease  God  and  to  save  the  people 
(conp.  Num.  XVU.  11,  12):  but  these 
conblnatlons  are  fanciful  and  unten- 
able; the  conjecture  that  Nadab  and 
Abihu  had  indulged  in  wine,  is 
derived  from  a  later  passage  which 
stands  In  no  connection  with  ours 
(ver.  9);  and  it  was  absolutely  im- 
possible that  they  should  have  looked 
upon  the  heavenly  fire  as  a  roanifesta- 
tiou  of  Dhine  angrr. 

(«od  had  commanded  that  Aaron 
alone  was  to  bum  incense  in  the  Holy, 
on  the  golden  altar,  every  morning 
and  every  evening;  that  the  Incense 


should  be  prepared  in  a  peculiar 
manner  from  certain  fixed  ingredients 
(Exod.  XXX.  7,  8,  34—36);  and  that 
it  was  to  be  kindled  by  the  holy  flame 
taken  from  the  brazen  altar  (comp. 
Lev.  XVL  12,  13).  All  these  com- 
mands were  contravened  by  Aaron's 
sons:  they  had  no  right  at  all  to  per- 
form the  fumigation;  and  they  seem 
to  have  used  ordinary  incense,  and 
to  have  burnt  it  in  the  Court,  in  un- 
hallowed vessels,  and  at  an  Irregular 
time  (comp.  XVI.  2).  Thus  they  pre- 
sented a  '^strange'*  (^  or  unlawfrd 
offering,  recklessly  defying  (rod's  ex- 
plicit injunctions.  Therefore,  the  text 
states,  **There  went  out  fire  from 
before  the  Lord,  and  devoured  them, 
and  they  died  before  the  Lord"  (ver. 
2),  that  is,  in  the  Court  of  the  Taber- 
nacle (comp.  ver.  4).  It  is  scarcely 
legitimate  to  enquire,  how  the  author 
pictured  to  himself  the  occurrence 
which  he  touches  rather  than  de- 
scribes, whether  he  understood  light- 
ning, or  a  flame  descending  from 
heaven  similar  to  that  which  had  fallen 
upon  the  altar,  or  a  sudden  and  un- 
controllable spreading  of  the  blaze  on 
the  altar,  or  a  flre  in  any  other  foim. 
It  Is  irrelevant  to  press  the  literal  sense 
of  mythical  embellbhments.  It  is  suf- 
flclent  to  know  that  similar  direct 
intercessions  of  God  by  means  of  flre 
were  deemed  possible  (comp.  Num. 
XI.  1;  XVI.  3&;  2  Ki.  I.  10, 12;  Job  L 
16;  felM.  Sanh.  52a).  Thus  much  Is 
certain  that  the  writer  did  not  consider 
the  flre  to  have  ^onfimirtf  the  two  men, 
whose  bodies  and  very  garments  were 
left  intact  (vers.  4, 5) ;  and  in  this  sense 
we  must  understand  the  words  that 
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Moses  said  to  Aaron,  This  fs  U  that  the  Lord  spoke, 
saying,  I  will  be  sanctified  through  those  that  are  near 
Me,  and  before  all  the  people  I  will  be  glorified.  And 
Aaron  remained  silent.  4.  And  Moses  called;  Mishael 
and  Elzaphan,  the  son3  of  Uzziel  the  unde  of  Aaron, 


the  fire  "devoured"  6S<P^1)  or  "burnl** 
(n*l^)  ^^^°^  (vers.  2,  6).  It:  appeared 
that  the  afflicted  father  might  expect 
ao  explanation  of  the  fearAil  punish- 
ment sent  as  an  example  and  a  caution. 
Moses  was  unable  to  offer  him  comfort; 
on  the  contrary,  he  could  not  help 
implicating  in  the  guilt  Aaron  himself, 
who   ought   to   have   watched   and 
directed  his  heedless  sons ;  and  Aaron 
acquiesced  in  the  reproof:   he  was 
silent  (DT)) ;  he  withheld  those  loud 
and  passionate  wails  natural  on  such 
mournful  occasions  (Exod.  XI.  6  and 
Comm.  in  loc;  Ezek.  XXIV.  15—17; 
comp.  Ps.  XXXVU.  7).  The  warning 
could  not  be  more  striking  nor  more 
conspicuous.   Tlie  men  so  suddenly 
carried  off  by  an  awful  death,  had 
just  been  included  in  the  most  solenm 
rites  which  pointed  them  out  as  the 
special  favourites  of  the  Deity.  They 
had  before  been  deemed  worthy  of 
beholding  the  Divine  presence  (Exod. 
XXIV.  1,11).  They  belonged  to  those 
who  were  to  be  "near  God"  (D^?*TjJf 
s6e  p.  5G0),  enjoying  His  light  and 
His  glory.  But  this  distinction,  so  far 
from  being  a  shield  and  protection, 
singled  them  out  the  more  strongly 
for  Divine  retribution ;  for,  said  Bloses 
to  his  brother,  "This  is  it  that  the  Lord 
spoke,  I  will  be  sanctified  through 
those  that  are  near  Me,  and  before  aU 
the  people  I  will  be  glorified**  (ver.  3)« 
The  guardians  of  the  Law  were  ex- 
pected to  set  the  example  of  the  most 
unswerving  obedience.   The  choicer 
their  privileges,  the  more  uncompro- 
mising were  their  duties.  Aaron  felt 
the  justice  of  the  sentence ;  and  merg- 
ing his  human  feelings  in  the  spiritual 


requirements  of  his  mission,  he  yielded 
in  meekness  and  resignation.  The 
event  was  to  be  rendered  instrumental 
for  teaching  the  lesson  it  implies, 
thoroughly  and  emphatically.  It  was 
indeed,  under  all  circumstances,  defile- 
ment in  the  EUgh-priest  to  touch  the 
corpses  of  even  his  children;  but 
ordinarily,  priests  were  permitted  to 
approach  the  bodies  of  their  brothers 
(p. '572):  yet,  in  this  instance,  when 
Nadab  and  Abihu  were  to  be  buried, 
and  taken  from  the  Court  of  the  Sanct- 
uary to  a  place  without  the  camp, 
not  Eleazar  and  Khamar,  but  some 
more  distant  relatives  were  charged 
with  the  task.  Nor  was  the  choice 
even  of  these  relatives  without  signi- 
fleanoe.  It  fell  upon  Mishael  and  Elza- 
phao,  the  children  of  Uzxiel.  Why 
were  the  sons  of  the  elder  brothers 
Ubar  or  Hebron,  likewise  Aaron*s 
uncles,  passed  over,  and  the  sons  of 
the  younger  Usziel  selected?  (eorop. 
Exod.  VI.  18,  ^).  One  of  Ishar*s  sons 
was  Korah,  who  later  rose  in  impious 
rebellion  against  Aaron's  priesthood 
(Num.  XVI.),  whileofHcbron  no  child- 
ren are  mentioned.  As  Nadab  and 
Abihu  had  been  killed,  for  the  vindi- 
cation of  the  Sanctqiary  and  its  laws, 
they  were  to  be  brought  to  their  last 
resting  place  by  men  whose  piety  was 
unquestioned.  Again,  neither  their 
father  nor  their  surviving  brotliers 
were  to  show  any  outward  mark -of 
grieL  The  Iligh-priest  and  the  priests, 
ordinarily  subjected  to  different  rules 
of  BMoming,  were  this  time  placed 
on  the  same  rigid  footing.  Neither  the 
one  Dor  the  other  lyere  to  neglect  their 
hair  or  rend  their  garments,  which 
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and  said  to  them,  Come  near,  carry  your  relations  from 
before  the  Sanctuary  out  of  the  camp.  5.  So  they  went 
near,  and  carried  them  in  their  tunics  out  of  the  campi 


were  ordinary  manifestations  of  afflict- 
ion and  dctpair(XXl.  10 ;  Gcu.  XXXVll. 
29,  34;  Josh.  VII.  6;  Jud^.  XI.  35; 
1  Sam.  IV.  12;2Sam.  I.  2,  11;  11131; 
XIII.  13;  2Ki.  II.  12;  etc.;  sce-Comro. 
on  JExod.  XI.  6;  comp.  Itieian,  Dea 
Syr.  ec.  6, 53).  Tlicy  were  not  to  leave 
the  holy  Tabernacle,  the  seat  of  seren- 
ity and  peace,  which  no  sorrow  could 
approach  or  disturb.  Tlieir  disobe- 
dience in  this  respect  was  threatened 
to  cause  not  only  their  own  death, 
but  also  disaster  to  the  Community  with 
which  they  were  identified.  An  exhibi- 
tion of  sadness  and  dejection  on  their 
part  was  considered  not  merely  as  a 
weakness  but  a  crime;  for  it  tended  to 
prove  that  they  were  unworthy  of 
their  ^rcat  spiritual  office,  and  that 
their  human  were  strongrer  than  their 
heavenly  ties;  whereas  it  was  the 
dnty  of  the  true  priest  **to  say  to  his 
father  and  to  his  mother,  I  have  not 
seen  them,  nor  to  acknowledge  his 
brothers,  nor  to  know  his  children; 
but  to  observe  the  word  of  (^od,  and 
to  keep  HU  covenant**  (OeuL  XXXIII. 
9).  For  •^the  anointing  oil  of  the  Lord 
was  apon  them'*,  by  which  they  were 
raised  above  the  le\-el  of  human  cares 
and  anxieties  (comp.  XXI.  10, 12).  But 
while  the  natural  moumem  were  to 
display  the  uIiih>sI  indiflervnce,  the 
whole  j^eopie  was  invitcni  to  bewail 
the  calamity  which  bad  befallen  some 
of  their  appointed  mediators;  for  the 
*holy  nation**  was  to  be  reminded,  in 
^he  most  impressive  manner  possible, 
of  the  awful  sanctity  of  the  public 
worship.  —  The  classical  pi*allels  of 
Blinos  who,  on  hearing  of  the  death 
of  hit  son  Androgeos,  completed  the 
sacrifloe  to  the  graces  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  merely  taking  off  his 
crown  and  ordering  the  mutie  to  cease ; 


of  the  High-priest  or  consul  Horatius 
Pulvillus  who,  while  occupied  in  the 
dedication  of  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  re- 
ceived the  news  of  his  son*s  death, 
and  yet  completed  the  ceremony  un- 
moved ;  and  of  Xenophon  who,  when 
informed  during  a  sacrifice  of  the  death 
of  his  eldest  son  Gryllus  in  the  battle 
of  Blantinea,  laid  aside  his  wreath,  but 
resumed  it  when  he  learnt  that  his 
son  had  died  bravely  and  victorious ; 
sthcse  and  similar  parallels  do  not  alto- 
gether coincide  with  our  narrative; 
for  in  the  two  former  cases,  the  father 
merely  delayed  the  expression  of  his 
sorrow  till  after  the  sacred  act,  and  in 
the  third,  he  conquered  his  grief  not 
by  stronger  feelings  of  religion  but  of 
patriotism;  comp.  ApoiiotL  BibL  IlL 
XV.  7;  Uv.  II.  S;  Aeiian,  Var.  Hist.  lU. 
3;  Diog.  Imeri.  Xen.  X  (54);  Vol.  Max. 
V.x.  1  (ne —  Pulvillus — patris  magis 
qnam  pontificia  partes  cgissc  videretur), 
2  exter.  (Xenophon  declared,  m^jorem 
se  ex  virtute  filii  voluptatem,  quam  ex 
niortc  amaritudinem  sentire). 

We  need  hardly  point  out  tho  ex- 
treme rigour  and  severity  which  our 
narrative  breathes;  it  shows  the  Lo- 
vitical  ftpirit  in  all  its  relentless  stem- 
ncss,  insisting  upon  a  literal  sub- 
niUsion  to  its  ii^unctions  with  inflex- 
ible tyranny:  the  story  is  meant  to 
serve  as  a  terrible  warning  to  all  who 
dare  to  deviate  from  tlie  minutest 
l>ehc»ts  of  the  priestly  legislation,  and 
it  reflects  the  nioiit  advanced  stage 
of  hierarrhical  pretension  (comp.  also 
Kxod.  XXVIII.  35,  43;  XXX.  21 ;  Lev. 
VUI.  35;  Num.  XVI;  2  Chr.  XXVI. 
16—21). 

PhujOIjogigal  Remarks.   —   On 

the  genealogy  of  Aaron  see  Exod.  VL 
16—25;  Num.  IIL  1—4;  XXVI.  57 
— «l;  1  Chr.  XXIV.  1,  2.  —  U it  not 
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as  Moses  bad  said.  6.  And  Moses  said  to  Aaron  and 
to  Eleazar  and  to  Ithamar,  his  sons,  Do  not  let  your 
beads  be  disbevelled,  nor  rend  your  clotbes,  lest  you 

r^«or.  —  t^  mast  here  he  taken  in 
the  sense  of  tldftf  "an  offering  made 
by  fire**;  iTM  VN  cannot  be  "profi&ne 
fire**  (Dathe,  Rosenm.  i^is  non  ex 
aUari  tnmtas,  a.  o. ;  eomp.  Lev.  XVl. 
12;  Revel.  YUT.  5),  as  in  this  case  we 
shonld  expect  in  (he  first  part  of  the 
verse  ni|  ^H  {TD  UrPT.  Josephus 
(Ant  m  .viil  7)  understands  unlawfal 
incense  (»o«^Ucwrrac  Mx^fimftiv^z 
«*r  nftSxti^  MmBff^  ^fuixmw,  dl^ 
t)U  ix^^^ff^  ^^*^)f  which  no  donbt 
was  a  part  of  the  offence.  -^  On  (he 
force  of  DHN  HIS  »6  10H  meaninflr, 
by  way  of  HMei^  *which  he  had  rigidly 
interdicted  to  them**,  see  Gramm.  §  75. 
14.  —  In  Rome,  (he  law  commanding 
the  use  of  'Sacred  fire**  was  extended 
to  the  chief  priest  of  Jupiter  (Geii. 
Noct.  Att  X.  15,  ignem  e  flaminia,  id 
est,  flaminis  Dialis  domo,  nisi  sacrum 
effenrijttsnon  est).  —  The  view  that 
the  fire  which  destroyed  the  two  bro- 
thers came  from  the  altar  has  been 
adopted  and  defended  by  Ewald 
(Alteiih.  p.  344,  His  ob  das  ver- 
schmihte  sanfle  Feuer  des  innem 
Ileiligthumes  dann  pK^tzlich  gewaltig 
auflodemd  sich  von  selbst  znr  Ver- 
nichtung  des  falschen  Feuers  und 
Opferpriesters  nach  aussen  ergAssc**; 
see  also  Gesch.  IL  172,  176  note  2); 
but  there  is  no  trace  of  such  a  eoncepl- 
ion  in  the  Old  Testament  —  Th«  two 
eldest  sons  of  Aaron  offered  the  incensa 
and  died  Hirp  ^JD^  (ver.  2)  or  ^^JDtlN 
mrP(corop.ver.4),thatis,lntheCovrt,  ' 
not  In  the  Holy,  where  tt  was  alone 
to  be  burnt  at  appointed  timet,  and 
wheretheZ^/riMishael  and  Elxaphan 
would  not  have  been  permitted  to  enter 
(ver.  4).— The  two  dead  men  were 
taken  fix>ro  the  Court  ^n  their  tunics**, 
and  probably  buried  in  them,  since 


impossible  that  the  words  "Nadab  and 
Abiha  . . .  toolc  cither  of  them  Ms  een» 
sef*^  justify  the  inference  that  both 
were  in  the  habit  of  burning  incense ; 
if  this  is  the  case  they  did  so  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch 
which  allowed  the  High-priest  alone  to 
bum  incense  m  a  censer  (comp.  Lev. 
XVl.  12,  13;  Num.XVU.  11).  though 
common  priests  might  bum  it  on  the 
golden  altar  in  the  Holy  (Exod.  XXX. 
7,  8),  or  on  the  brazen  altar  as  a  part 
of  the  '^memorial**  (iTDTK)  of  bloodless 
oblations  (Lev.  11^2,  3, 16,  etc.;  comp. 
pp.  118, 119);  the  fumigation  of  Korah 
and  his  associates  in  censers  was  ex- 
ceptional and  directed  by  Moses  for 
an  unusual  purpose  (Num.  XVI.  6,  7, 
17,  18,  35).  — The  -fire"  offered  by 
Nadaband  Abihu  is  called  %K^stramge^ 
a  term  frequently  employed  in  connect- 
ion with  sacred  things.  Derived  from 
*1U  to  recede^  to  stand  aloof ^  or  to  he 
distant^  the  sense  of  IT  is  qualified 
according  to  the  object  with  which  it 
is  brought  into  relation.  Thus  the  fami- 
lies of  priests  and  the  Levites  are  CyV 
in  reference  to  the  priests  or  Aaronltes 
(EzodJCXIX.  33 ;  XXX.  32  ;Uv.  XXIl.  ]  0, 
12,13;  Num.  HI.  10,  38;XV1I.5;  XVW. 
7);  Israelilcs  in  comparison  to  priests 
and  Levites  (Num.  I.  51;  XVUI.  4); 
non-  Israelites  in  relation  to  Israelites 
(Joel  IV.  17;  Uai.  L  7;  Jer.  U.  51; 
Ezek.  XL  9);  and  the  same  epithet  is 
applied  to  incense  not  prepared  in  the 
prescribed  manner,  and  therefore  not 
holy  (Exod.  XXX.  9),  and  in  ourpassage 
to  the  bumingof  incense  not  performed 
in  accordance  with  the  Law  (so  also 
Num.  m.  4;  XXVI.  61).  Analogous  to 
*ltis  the  use  otdllcr^utv  in  connection 
with  religious  matters,  f.  i.  Jamhliek, 
DeMyster.  V.25,  4^ov  Si  moX  r^r  ^inw 
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die,  and  lest  He  be  wrath  upon  all  the  congregation; 
but  let  your  brethren,  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  bewail 
the  burning  which  the  Lord   has  caused.    7.  And  you 

the  garments  worn  at  a  time  of  so 
awful  a  Divine  judgment,  could  not 
well  be  used  by  othen,  even  if  they 
had  not  become  "unclean"  by  their 
contact  with  the  corpses. — We  confess 
tiiat  the  word  hDHD)  (ver.  2)  is  not 
without  difficulty;  for  the  natural 
sense  of  7X  is  (o  ecmsmM^  not  lo  i/ay, 
and  it  is  incompatible  with  a  perfect 
preservation  of  the  bodies  including 
even  the  garments  of  the  persons  of 
whom  it  is  said  that  "Are  consumed 
them**;  we  are,  therefore.  Justified  in 
supposing  that  the  compiler  of  this 
episode  combined  two  different  tradi- 
tions, but  gave  greater  weight  to  that 
form  of  the  legend  which  narrated  that 
the  two  men  were  killed,  but  not  con. 
sumed.— Vn;>:[with  ^Uiobeffiar^d 
tknmgh  9&mebody  or  iomMmg  by 
showing  might  and  greatness  with 
respect  to  that  person  or  object  (Exek. 
XX.  41),  but  more  especially  by  his  or 
its  destruction,  involving  a  manifesta- 
tion of  power  (comp.  Exod.  XIV,  4, 
17,  IS;  Num.  XX.  13;  Ezek.  XXXVIIL 
16;  the  meaning  in  Exod.  XXIX.  43  is 
dllTerent);  it  it  not  m  Ike  mdH  of  per- 
sons (in  which  sense  IfiTiZ  is  used. 
XXn.  32) ;  nor  1  desfa«  to  be  held  holy 
by  those  who  are  near  Me**  (Vater, 
Brcntano,  a.  o.)«  which  feeble  tmtom 
accords  little  with  the  emphasis  of  the 
passage  (yet  similarly  Cleriems  and 
Jloiemm^  quaecunque  ad  eultum  meam 
pertinent,  ca  sacerdotes  mei  sacra 
habeant  oportet) ;  and  the  future  KHpN 
has  here  not  the  force  of  the  imperative. 
It  seems  Ukely  that  the  phrase  ^9^3 
th^  was.  In  the  author*stiBie,  current. 
If  not  proverbial  (mr?  lOnnmH  KV1 
T91);  it  may  have  been  used  to  express 
thai  (lod  is  severest  towards  those 
whom  He  loves  most  (comp.  lYov.  UL 
13;Am.nL3,  «Y^a  only  IhaTc  loved  of 


all  the  families  of  the  earth,  therefore  I 
will  punish  you  for  all  your  iniquities**; 
1  Pet  IV.  17,  "Judgment  begins  at  the 
house  of  God** ;  see  also  EnmH  (vcsch. 
II.  127;  Altcrth.  pp.  279,  2S0);  and 
the  author,  slightly  modifying  its  sense, 
employed  it  here  so  as  to  mean,  *I  wUl 
force  the  people  to  acknowledge  My 
greatness  and  Justice  by  chastising 
My  own  servants."  In  any  case,  it  is 
futile  to  seek  allusions  to  this  phrase 
in  preceding  portions  (as  Exod.  XIX. 
22  or  XXIX.  43),  or  to  adduce  it  as  a 
proof  that  ''God  spoke  and  commanded 
many  things  to  Moses  and  the  Israelites 
which  were  not  written  down  but 
transmitted  orally**  (0>meL  a  Lapide 
a.  o.).  But  the  reader  will  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  foUowing  view  of  GhiUany 
(Menschenopfer,  pp.  694—699) :  Nadab 
and  Abihu  were  in  reaUty  imerifieH 
to  God  on  the  altar,  either  for  a  ratiAcsr 
tion  of  Aaron's  election  and  appoinl- 
ment,  or  to  conciliate  God*s  lavottr  for 
the  impending  expeditions;  this  sacri- 
flee  was  by  the  revisers  of  Leviticus 
changed  into  supernatural  death  In 
consequence  of  soroefictitioas  offence; 
and  the  very  phrase  tnpH  XSTSf^  ori- 
ginally refctrrd  to  smcrificM  cfjrrieHi 
which  God  demanded  as  a  proof  of 
perfect  submission!  So  sompletely 
may  the  Judgment  be  warped  by  one 
fatal  prejudice.  —  D^TIM  (ver.  4)  Is 
jfovr  kmsmen;  for  MIshael  and  EIisp 
phan  were  the  greal-esuslns  of  Kadab 
and  Abihu,  as  their  liither  Uitiel  was 
Aaron's  uncle.  —  Aaron  and  his  two 
survivingMns  art  commaaded  09^010 
^jrjDH^  (ver.  6),  whkh  words  ean, 
according  to  the  context  In  whkh  tbej 
appear,  only  mean.  Mo  not  let  your 
heads  be  dikheveUed,"  so  that  VH^t 
equivalent  to  )r>|  D^  (Esek.  XUV. 
20;  comp,  Kun,  Vl  5^  JTlB  ^iLev, 
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shall  not  go  out  from  the  door  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting, 
lest  you  die:  for  the  anointing  oil  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
you.    And  they  did  according  to  the  word  of  Moses. 

8.  And  the  Lord  spoke  to  Aaron,  saying,    9.  Do  not 
drink  wine  nor  strong  drinkj .  thou,   nor  thy  sons  with 


XIIL  45),  is   used  in    the   sense  of 
loosenmg  or  Miing  grow  mid  (comp. 
yn^  dissolute,  Exod.  XXXIf.  25;  and 
figuratively  JHDN  /  shail  absohe  or 
remit  Ezelc.  XXIV.  1 4) ;  for  the  mourner 
naturally  neglects  his  hair  and  aUows 
it  to  remain  disorderly  (com)).  Kirch- 
mann^  Do  funeribus  Romanor.  II.  12, 
pp.  7.Wsqq\  Geicr,  De  Ebraeor.  luelu, 
YIII.  2,  3;   see  also  Knobel  on  XXI. 
1 0).   It  is  especially  on  account  of  the 
parallel  passag^e  in  Ezckiel  (Mhcy — the 
priests  —  shall  not  shave  their  heads, 
nor  shall  they  allow  it  to  grow  wild, 
they  shall  only  poll   their  hcads*^, 
that  we  prefer  this  rendering  to  the 
translation  "you   shall   not   uneover 
your  h(*ad**  ( comp.  Num.V.l  8,  see  p.  285 
note  13),  that  is,  divest  it  of  your  mitre 
or  turban  which  was  supposed  to  be 
a  mark  of  mourning  (iln^itflm.Ouaest 
32  in  I.evit.;  comp.  Ezek.  XXIY.  17; 
SepL  dnoKiJlaf(iiattt,   Vulg.   nudare; 
TVr/jN.  BK>rd  Katon  ]5ii;  Kimclii  s.  v.; 
L4ith.    blo<>sen,    so     also    Clericus, 
Miehaelis.  Roscnm.  a.  o.) ;  or  *you  shall 
not  bare  it  by  shaving  off  the  hair** 
(comp.  Lev.  XXI.  10;  so  Osen.,  De 
Wctte,  Mauror,  llrrxheim.  a.  o.),  though 
Uiat  was  frequently  done  in  mourning 
(Dent  XXI.  12,  13;  UaL  XV.  2;  Jer. 
XVI.  6;  XU.  5 ;  Am.  VHI.  10;  Ezra  IX. 
3;  Job  L  20;  Herod,  II.  35),  a  custom 
which  still  prevails  to  some  extent 
among  the  Arabs  (see  also  SaaiscMXt 
Bios.  R.  pp.  127,  128).  That  JHD  U 
simply  io  M  grom  (comp.  Targ.  Onk. 
andJonath.  yrpf)   {tTYl  vhf   Rashi 
npr  hny  ^,   Ebn  Ezra,  Selden, 
Ketl,  a.  o.;  comp.  Herod.  II.  36),  can 
neither  be  proved  from  the  Hebrew 
nor  the  Arabic  use  of  the  root  —  D^ 


(o  tear  occurs,  besides,  in  XIH.  45; 
XXI.  10  (Sept  iTio^^m,  Vulg. 
seindere);  it  was  certainly  distinguish- 
ed in  sense  from  )np  (as  is  evident 
from  Mishn,  Sot  L  5,  *lhe  priest 
takes  hold  of  her  garments  IJHp^  DN 

verm  nriDJ  dm  i)np^*')i  although  tt 

is  uncertain  in  what  manner  (the  nOHD 
is  supposed  to  involve  many  ni]^pi 
or  the  former  is  rending  sideways,  the 
latter  lengthways,  so  Bariemara  in 
loc.;  or  the  one  is  a  rent  in  the  seam, 
the  other  In  the  material,  so  Kimekis, 
v.).  —  to  is  from  the  preceding  words 
p)Cn  t6)  to  be  supplied  with  ^3  hjH 
Ol  mjfn  -and  leslHe  be  wrath**;  see 
Gramm.  §  104.  9m.  —  On  the  custom 
of  tearing  the  garments  in  grief,  tee 
Kirehmann,  1.  c.  II.  17,  pp.  241,  242; 
Geier,  I.  c  XXII.  9sqq.  Philo  (De  Viet 
c.  13)  observes  correcUy  Ihe  piety  of 
the  priests  overcomes  the  natural  good- 
wiU  and  affection  towards  their  rela- 
tives and  dearest  friends,  and  it  is  both 
honourable  and  right  that  piety  should 
at  all  times  prevail.** 

A— II.  "Wine  is  a  mocker,  strong 
drink  is  boisterous,  and  whosoever  is 
deceived  tliereby  is  not*  wise**  (Prov. 
XX.  1):  this  view  of  the  effects  of  wine 
taken  in  excess,  though,  Inmodenttoii, 
it  "gladdens  the  heaH  of  man"*  (Ps. 
CrV.  15),  recurs  In  various  forms  (Hos. 
IV.  11;  Vn.  5;  Uai.  V.  11,  12;  XIX. 
14;  etc).  It  gave  rise  to  the  law  that 
neither  High-priest  nor  priest  was  to 
partake  of  wine  or  strong  drink  ("Otf) 
when  they  entered  the  Tabernacle  for 
the  performance  of  their  taered  ftincC- 
ions ;  death  was  to  be  the  penalty  of 
contravention ;  and  the  ordinance  was  to 
remain  in  force  for  all  future  times.  Com- 
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thee,  when  you  go  into  the  Tent  of  Meetingi  lest  you 
die :  U  shaU  be  a  statute  for  ever  throughout  your  gene- 


posurc  and  perfect  Concentration  of 
thoughts,  the  utmost  nicety  in  the  pre- 
scribed observances,  and  a  dignified 
appearance  •!-  these  requirements  so 
essential  during  the  ministrations,  were 
deemed  incompatible  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  wine,  which  was  forbidden 
entirely  because  even  a  little  may  mis- 
lead to  intemperance,  and  because 
experience  had  shown  the  frequent 
licentiousness  of  the  priests  and  its 
fatal  consequences;  'Ihey  also  have 
erred  through  wine**  exclaimed  Isaiah 
(XXVUI.  7),  "and  go  astray  through 
strong  drink,  the  priest  and  the  prophet 
have  erred  through  strong  drink;  they 
arc  consumed  by  the  wine,  they  go 
astray  through  strong  drink ;  they  err 
in  vision,  they  stumble  in  Judgment'*. 
Philo  insists  upon  the  prohibition  with 
great  ardour  and  decision;  wine,  he 
observes,  was  most  wisely  interdicted 
tothcpriestduringhis  sacred  functions, 
on  account  of  four  results  which  it  pro- 
duces ' —  "hesitation,  forgetfulness, 
sleep,  and  foUy";  nay  it  effects  "de- 
struction of  reason**;  and  he  adds  a 
strong  denunciation  of  wine  in  general, 
"we  must  look  upon  the  use  of  it  as  a 
most  unprofitable  thing  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  life,  in  as  much  as  it  weighs 
down  the  soul,  dims  the  outward  senses, 
and  enervates  the  body**  (De  Monarch. 
IL  7 ;  De  Victim,  c  13;  comp.  DeEbrici. 
cc.32 — 34 ;  see  p.  573  note  1 5).  A  similar 
law  existed  in  reference  to  the  Egyptian 
priesU  {PM.  Is.  6 ;  Forpk.  Abst  IV.  6), 
and  those  about  to  be  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  bis  during  the  time  of 
piepanUion  (4|MiAMetani.XI.Le.);also 
among  the  Persian  Uagi  (Clewu  Alex. 
Strom.  HI.  p.  446)  and  the  Pythagoreans 
(/tfwWidk.  Vit  Pyth.  cc.  le,  24).  The 
effects  of  wine  are  described  by  Por- 
phyry nearly  in  the  same  manner  as 
by  Philo,  "it  causes  iq|iiry  to  the  nerves, 


brings  on  fblness  of  the  head,  and  ex- 
cites amatory  deskes*'  (Abst  IV.  6).  The 
worshippers  at  Heliopolis  on  no  account 
brought  wine  into  the  temple,  not  even 
for  libations;  they  avoided  It  during 
their  purifications;  for  it  was  regarded 
as  the  blood  of  those  who  ha4  fought 
against  the  gods,  bad  laUen,  and 
mingled  with  the  earth,  whence  the 
vine  took  its  origin  {PhU.  k.  C).  Athe- 
naeus  (XV.  48)  remarks  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Pylarchns,  "Among  the  Greeks, 
those  who  sacrifice  to  the  sun  make 
their  libations  of  honey,  as  they  never 
bring  wine  to  the  altars  of  the  gods, 
saying  that  it  is  proper  that  the  god 
who  keeps  the  whole  universe  in  order, 
and  regulates  everything,  and  is  al- 
ways going  round  and  superiulendiug 
the  whole,  shoidd  in  no  respect  be 
connected  with  drunkenness*'  (comp. 
supra  pp.  139, 231  note  24,  on  vf  fOiUaj. 
Among  several  Greek  trilnss  the  cus- 
tom obtained  that  whoever  intended  to 
consult  an  oracle  or  to  perform  any 
other  sacred  act,  was  to  abstain  (hiro 
all  food  on  that  day,  but  firom  wine 
for  three  days  previoosly.  Plato  ad- 
vised that  no  man,  when  in  camp, 
should  taste  wine,  bat  exist  upon  water 
a}one,  so  also  no  slave,  whether  male 
or  female,  no  magistrate  during  his 
year  of  office,  neither  pilots,  iMr  Judges 
while  engaged  in  their  duties,  nor 
members  of  the  eonndl  when  atKNit  to 
deliberate  open  matters  of  moment 
(Pkk^  Legg.  IL 14,  p.  674  A,  B;  comp. 
CanuLm  IyiW,Com«.in  loc;  (hiinm^ 
de  Sacrif.pp.70,71).This,  however,  was 
the  only  dietary  restriction  impoaed 
apontheUcbiewpiiettsas  suclMior  was 
even  wineforbiddeoto  then  ordinarily. 
The  same  pfeccpts  with  respect  to  food 
applied  to  both  priests  and  people,  for 
they  rcOectcd  as  eleariy  as  any  other 
branch  of  the  legislation,  the  holiness 
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rations:  10.  And  that  you  may  dfstingaish  between  boly 
and  unholy,  and  between  undean  and  clean;    11.  And 


of  the  people  as  "a  kingdom  of  priests*' 
(see  ch.  XI).  Not  so  among  otiier  na- 
tions, where  priests  and  people  were, 
in  this  respect  also,  separated  by  a 
wide  chasm.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
Egyptian  priests  had  a  distinct  code 
regulating  their  food;  (hey  were  not 
allowed  to  catfish  (Parph.hhstW. 7); 
they  hardly  looked  upon  beans,  which 
they  considered  an  unclean  pulse  (JTe- 
rod.  n.  37 ;  comp. Diod. Sie,hS9);  they 
abstained  from  the  flesh  of  sheep  and 
pigSf  'which  they  supposed  to  produce 
superfluous  humours ;  they  shunned,  in 
fact,  theflcshof  all  quadrupeds  not  hom- 
ed, and  those  wilh  uncloven  or  many- 
cleft  hoofs ;  some  of  them  avoided  all 
animal  food  in  general,  and  even  eggs, 
and  in  times  of  lustration  also  salt  and 
bread  (comp.  Porph.  Abstin.  IV.  6). 

To  the  injunction  regarding  the  ab- 
stinence from  wine,  a  few  other  remarks 
are  added  to  characterise  the  duties  of 
the  Hebrew  priests:  these  were  the 
authorities  to  be  appealed  to  in  all 
matters  of  religion  and  purification; 
and  it  was  their  duty  to  instruct  the 
people  in  all  l>ivine  ordinances  sup- 
'posed  to  have  been  communicated 
through  Bfoses  (comp.  p.  569). 

Nobody  can  seriously  contend  that  a 
real  connection  exists  either  between 
thirse  verses  (S—l  1)  and  the  preceding 
episode  concerning  the  death  of  Nadab 
and  Abihu,  or  between  these  verses 
themselves.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
rvftite  the  playful  view  too  frequently 
advanced  both  by  ancient  and  recent 
writer*  that  "possibly  Nadab  and  Abihu 
drank  wine  with  the  thank-offering,  and 
in  their  ezdtement  ordmnkenness  pre- 
sented the  unlawful  fumigation**;  and  a 
simple  perusal  of  the  passage  underdis- 
eusslon  suffices  to  show  that  a  special 
Injunction  (regarding  the  wine)  is  loose- 
Ij^  coupled  with  comprehensive  princi- 


ples summarising  some  of  the  most  cha- 
racteristic duties  of  the  priests.  We  can- 
not, therefore,  but  conclude  thai  these 
verses,  introduced  as  they  are  by  a  se- 
parate heading  (ver.  8),  form  a  little 
fragment  by  themselves,  put  into  this 
place  without  any  perceptible  reason  or 
right,  and  properly  requiring  a  very  dif- 
ferent position,  if  the  Book  were  Judi- 
ciously arranged  (see  the  Introduction) ; 
in  fact,  ifthey  are  preserved  in  their  in- 
tegritiitthey  must  be  pronounced  as  un- 
skilfully and  even  illogically  written, 
and  recallthe  lax  and  negligent  style  of  a 
late  period,  which  the  restriction  to  the 
Aaronites  of  the  mission  of  teaching, 
instead  of  being  extended  to  all  the 
Levitcs,  bespeaks  no  less  intelligibly 
(comp.  DeuL  XXXUl.  10.  sec  p.  600). 

Philological  remarks.  »  It  can- 
not even  be  admitted  that  the  connection 
between  the  deed  of  Aaron's  sons  and 
the  command  of  our  verses  consists  in 
*the  levity  which  loses  calmness  and 
reflection  for  lawAil  actions'*  (Baum- 
garten,  Keil) — a  connection  so  remote 
and  artificial  that  few  will  discover  or 
appreciate  it ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  under- 
stand the  careless  remark,  "it  Is  clear 
how  the  threat  in  ver.  7  introduces  the 
ordinance  in  vers.  8—11**  (Stdkeiin, 
KriL  Untcrsuch.  p.  6);  and  Justly  ob- 
serves Clericus  (in  loc.),  *'exsolo  ordine 
narraUonis,  qui  passim  negiigitor,  vix 
duel  potest  certa  co^Jectura.**  —  A  few 
commands  respecting  the  duties  and 
rights  of  the  priests,  are  represented 
as  having  been  directly  communicated 
by  God  to  Aaron  (ver.  8;  Num.  XVIII. 
I,  8,  20;  see  p.  686);  because  alter 
tiis  consecration  as  the  head  of  the 
theocracy,  he  was  supposed  to  be  no 
less  fitted  for  immediate  Divine  com- 
munion than  Moses ;  It  Is  trifling  to 
conjecture  that  the  honour  was  accord* 
ed  to  Aaron  In  order  to  console  him 
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that  you  may  teach  the  children  of  Israel  all  the  statutes, 
which  the  Lord  has  spoken  to  them  through  Moses. 

12.  And  Moses  spoke  to  Aaron  and  to  Eleazar  and 
to  Ithamar,  his  sons  that  were  left,  Take  the  bloodless 
offering  that  is  left  of  the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made 
by  fire,  and  eat  it  unleavened  before,  the  altar;  for  it  is 
most  holy.  13.  And  you  shall  eat  it  in  the  holy  place, 
because  it  is  thy  due  and  thy  sons'  due  of  the  sacrifices  of 
the  Lord  made  by  fire;  for  so  I  am  commanded.  14.  And 
the  wave-breast  and  the  heave-shoulder  shall  you  eat 
in  a  clean  place;  thou,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy  dMghters 
with  thee;  for  as  thy  due,  and  thy  sons'  due  they  have 


for  the  loss  of  his  sons,  and  it  is  more 
objeetionsble  stlU  to  understand  the 
verse  to  mean,  "And  the  Lord  spoke  to 
Aaron  tlirough  Moses"  (Ebn  Ezr.a.  o.)i 
as  the  accentoators  also  seem  to  have 
talLen  it,  writing  H^n^  *^^U  'i>*^^  ^^ 
njt?  n2n^ :  -And'ttie  Lord  spoke  (to 
Moses)  to  tcU  to  Aaron**  (comp.lsai  VIl. 
10).  ^  It  is  dlffieult  to  find  the  gram- 
matical construction  of  the  next  verses ; 
the  inflniUves  yOTI^I  •  and  nnvi^l 
(vers.  10.  11)  are  introduced  abruptly; 
they  cannot  be  brought  into  connection 
with  the  preceding  verse,  since  the 
"distinguishing**  and  the  "teaching** 
did  not  devolve  upon  the  priests,  when 
"they  came  into  the  Tent  of  Bleeting**, 
but  in  the  course  of  their  general  du- 
ties. Clericus  adds,  without  authority, 
'lis  abstinete**  before  yiST^l,  "connect- 
endae  orationis  causa  eigus  nexus 
alioqui  durissimus  est"  Ebn  Ezra  ob- 
serves playAiUy,  "the  wine  destroys 
the  consciousness  of  the  toper,  so  that 
the  things  become  confused  in  his 
miud,  and  hence  the  text  urges  that  the 
priestU  to  diiUii0uisk(rnOrh)  between 
things  holy  and  prolkne*'  (comp.  also 
Talm.  Zevadu  lib). 

n-U.  The  burnt*  offerings  of  the 
priests  and  of  the  people,  and  probably 
also  the  thank-offerings  of  the  latter, 
that  had  been  presented  on  the  eighth 
day,  were  accompanied  by  bloodless 


oblations,  though  these  are  not  ex- 
pressly mentioned  except  in  the  first 
case  (IX.  4).  But  of  the  flour  a  hand- 
ful (11.2),  and  of  the  unleavened  cakes 
one  of  each  kind  only  was  burnt  on 
the  altar  as  a  memorial  (comp.  VIII. 
26, 31) ;  the  remainder  of  the  flour  was 
to  be  baked  into  unleavened  iMread, 
and  eaten,  together  with  the  other 
cakes,  "beside  Uie  altar^,  that  is,  in 
the  Court  of  theTabemade  (VL  9, 19), 
because  those  remains  belonged  to  the 
class  of  "most  holy"  thlngs(O^Vip  Vlp« 
see  p.  76),  and  were  for  ever  assigned 
to  the  male  descendants  of  Aaron  as  a 
part  of  their  fixed  dues  (eomp.  VL  10, 
II).  In  a  similar  manner,  Aaron  and 
his  sons  were  to  consume  the  breasls 
and  right  shoulders  of  the  two  thank- 
offerings  (IX.  31),  sUiee  these  portions 
were  granted  to  them  as  a  perpetual 
revenue  from  the  thank-offerings  of  the 
Hebrews.  Now,  both  the  breasts  and 
the  right  shoulders  had,  at  that  peculiar 
saerificeof  the  eighth  day,  been  "waved** 
(IX.  21);  the  writer,  therefore,  ei\iohied 
as  a  general  command,  that  the  same 
parts  should  be  waved  In  mii  thank- 
offerings  together  wiUi  Uie  hi  (ver.  I&). 
The  universal  and  permanent  applies- 
hility  of  the  ordinance  cannot  be  quest- 
ioned both  OB  account  of  the  context  and 
the  wordingAutaprevioos  law  demand- 
ed the  waving  of  the  lireast  only,  while 
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been  given  out  of  the  sacrifices  of  thank-offerings  of  the 
children  of  Israel.  15.  The  heave-shonlder  and  the  wave- 
breast  shall  they  bring  with  the  offerings  made  by  fire 
of  the  fat  and  the  fal  parts,  to  wave  them  far  a  wave- 
offering  before  the  Lord;. and  it  shall  be  thine  and  thy 
sons'  with  thee,  by  a  statnte  for  ever,  as  the  Lord  has 
commanded. 

16.  And  Moses  searched  after  the  goat  of  the  sin- 
offeiing,  and,  behold,  it  was  burnt    And  he  was  angry 


the  shoulder  was  either  simply  to  be 
"taken  off'  as  a  giRfor  the  priest,  or 
consecrated  by  another  rite,  that  of 
"heaving*' (see  pp.  202, 203).  Which  of 
the  two  statutes  was  io  force?  or  which 
possesses  greater  authority  and  proba- 
bility? It  may  be  assumed  as  a  natural 
principle,  that  the  older  sacriflcial  pract- 
ice was  characterised  by  greater  sim- 
plicity, while  nice  distinctions  and 
more  complicated  regulations  were  ad- 
opted in  the  course  of  time,  as  the  Le- 
vitical  system  was  developed  and 
accepted.  Now,  it  is  not  easy  to  ex- 
plain, why  just  the  breast  alone  should 
be  "waved",  while  the  shoulder,  the 
other  and  no  less  important  priestly 
appurtenance,  was  not  included  in  the 
rile.  Antiquarians  have  in  vain  attempt- 
ed to  discover  a  satisfactory  reason; 
and  so  obscure  is  tlie  subject  that  un- 
certainty prevails  even  with  regard  to 
the  exact  manipulation  to  which  the 
shoulder  was  subjected  (see  1.  c).  It 
is,  therefore,  probable  that,  at  first,  both 
the  breast  and  right  shoulder  were 
waved;  but  that,  later,  a  distinction  in 
the  treatment  of  both  was  deemed  de- 
sirable, whatever  the  reason  which 
suggested  the  modification.  Hence  we 
have  a  right  to  consider  the  i  injunction 
of  our  passage,  based  as  it  is  upon  a 
suppose4  ceremonial  observed  in  the 
time  of  Closes  himself,  as  embodying 
the  older  practice,  whereas  the  refining 
alteration  was  introduced  at  a  sub- 
f  egocnt  period. 


PHEX)L0GICAL  REMARKS.  ^  The 
nvr  ^B'N  (ver.  12)  arc  the  cereal 
offerings  burnt  by  fire;  and  that  which 
remained  after  the  appointed  portions 
had  been  consumed  by  the  flames, 
fell  to  the  share  of  the  priests.  On  ph 
(ver.  15)  see  note  on  VI.  11,  p.  53G. 

l«-10.  While  the  narrative  appears 
to  continue  the  record  of  incidents 
connected  with  the  celebrations  of  the 
eighth  day,  it  involves  itself  into  a 
contradiction  which  we  have  above 
pointed  out,  and  which  well  charact- 
erises the  nature  of  the  compilation 
(see  notes  on  UL  5—21).  The  priests 
abstained  firom  eating  of  the  sin-offer- 
ing of  the  people,  because  they  had 
been  commanded  4o  bum  it  entirely. 
But  another  writer  believed  it  to  be  an 
invariable  mk  that  the  priests  were 
bound  to  eat  the  flesh  of  those  expia- 
tory sacrifices  of  which  the  blood  had 
not  been  brought  into  the  Holy  (VI. 
22,  23):  for  the  meal  was,  in  such 
cases,  an  essential  and  an  official  part 
of  the  expiatory  rites;  it  bore  no  social 
character;  it  was  not  even  shared  by 
the  families  of  the  priests  (see  pp.  210, 
211);  the  sin-offering  was  incomplete 
without  it;  for  it  Implied  the  declaration 
that  the  sacrifice  had  indeed  achieved 
its  appointed  end  of  atonement;  since, 
asPhUo  observes,  God  would  not  have 
Invited  His  servants  and  ministers  to 
partake  of  the  repast,  unless  perfect 
forgiveness  had  been  granted  (De  Vic- 
tim. 12).  Therefore  Motes  asked  Aaron's 
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with  Eleazar  and  with  Ithamar,  the  sons  of  Aaron  wAo 
were  left,  saying,  1 7.  Wherefore  have  you  not  eaten  the 
sin-offering  in  the  holy  place?  for  it  is  most  holy,  and 
God  has  given  it   you  to  remove   the   iniquity  of  the 

sons  reproachfully,  "therefore  have 
you  not  eaten  the  sin-oflTering^ -in  the 
holy  place?  for  it  is  most  holy,  and 
God  has  given  it  you  to  remove  the 
iniquity  of  the  congegration,  to  make 
atonement  for  them  before  the  Lord" 
(ver.  17).  For  as  the  victim,  by  its 
df-ath,  symbolically  took  upon  itself 
the  deserved  punishment,  but  not  the 
guilt,  of  the  offerer  (p.  292),  it  could 
be  eaten,  as  a  clean  and  pure  animal, 
by  the  priests  who  had  been  instrument- 
al in  transferring  that  retribution  from 
the  worshipper  to  the  aifimal,  that  is, 
in  effecting  the  expiation.  —  If  the 
blood  came  into  the  Sanctuary,  it  was 
of  itself  deemed  sufficiently  effectual 
to  work  thai  end,  while  it  hallowed 
the  entire  animal  to  such  a  degree  that 
not  even  the  priests  could  partake  of 
it — Moses  adrcssed  his  remonstrances 
to  Nadab  and  Ithamar  alone  (ver.  IG); 
but  though  he  did  not  mention  Aaron, 
evidently  out  of  respect  for  the  supreme 
dignity  with  which  he  had  just  been 
invested,  he  naturally  included  him 
in  the  expression  of  his  displeasure. 
Aaron  feeling  this,  and  perhaps  aware 
that  his  responsibility  was  even  greater 
than  that  of  hb  sons,  undertook  the 
reply  on  their  behalf  and  his  own.  His 
SODS,  he  observed,  could  hardly  be 
deemed  fit  to  eat  of  the  jKrople*s  sin- 
offering  on  a  day  when  they  had  shown 
by  a  bolocaott  and  a  sin-offering,  how 
much  they  stood  in  need  of  atonement 
themselves,  and  how  ,lar  they  were 
removed  from  tliat  holiness  which  that 
solcom  meal  reqnbred;  and  he,  Aaron 
himself^plttnged  into  griefby  the  sudden 
and  awfril  dMth  of  his  two  eldest  sons, 
was  not  in  a  condition  of  mind,  and 
at  a  mourner  scarcely  qualified,  to  par- 
take of  a  sacrificial  meal,  were  it  even 


one  of  so  solemn  a  character  as  that 
connected  with  a  sin-offering  (comp. 
Deut  XXVI.  14).  To  some  extent,  the 
reason  assigned  on  behalf  of  Aaron 
applied  |o  his  sons  also  —  for  they 
had  lost  their  brothers;  and  the 
reason  assigned  on  behalf  of  his  sons 
applied  to  Aaron  likewise  —  for 
the  holocaust  and  the  sin-offering  had 
been  presented  for  him  as  well:  but 
in  Nadab  and  Abihu  the  moral  insuf- 
ficiency, in  Aaron  the  bereavement  was 
felt  more  strongly ;  and  the  excuse  was 
framed  accordingly.  "And",  concludes 
the  text,  *when  Moses  heard  that,  he 
was  content*'  (ver.  20).  But  this  remark 
excites  surprise  in  more  than  one  re- 
spect Granted  even  that  the  apologfcs, 
though  opposed  to  the  precepts  of  the 
sacrificial  code,  were  prompted  by  a 
spirit  of  piety  and  humility,  and  granted 
moreover,  that  the  plea  brought  for- 
ward for  exonerating  the  brothers  is  ac- 
ceptable, since  the  eighth  day  may  be 
considered  as  completing  the  initiation ; 
it  must  be  asked,  how  Moses  could 
acquiesce  in  the  Justification  ventured 
by  Aaron  for  himself?  Had  Aaron  not, 
immediately  before,  l>ecn  most  em- 
phatically warned  not  to  give  way  to 
his  natural  feelings  and  instincts,  but 
absolutely  to  sacrifice  them  to  his  spi- 
ritual office?  (vers.  6— S).  How  then 
could  Moecs  approve  of  Aaron's  decla- 
ration that  he  was  unable  to  eat  of  a 
sin-offering,  alDicted  at  he  was  by  a 
domestic  calamity,  espeeiaUy  at  he 
waa  in  a  state  of  perlieet  purity,  aince 
he  had  never  left  the  holy  preeincia? 
And  had  not  Aaron  been  distlnetly  in- 
vited to  eat  of  the  thank-«fferingt  and 
of  the  bloodlesa  oblation,  without  of- 
fering any  objection?  (▼era.  12f-U). 
Again,  what  poaition  does  Moaes  oe* 


seized  wilh  wrath,  and  gives  vem  lu 
it  in  vehement  and  bitter  terms  arraig-n> 
ing*  the  priests  for  desertion  of  their 
most  important  duty;  but  when  he 
heart  Aaron's  exculpatory  argomenti , 
he  at  once  retraetf  hit  opinion  and 
declares  himtelf  tatitfied.    It   must 

m 

strilce  every  attentive  reader  that  the 
tpurit  of  thit  patta^e  it  utterly  foreign 
to  that  which  penmdet  the  rest  of  the 
nairative.  While  everywhere  else 
Mosct  acta  clearly  at  the  mouthpiece 
and  agent  of  God,  and  it,  therefore, 
infallible. in  hit  vicwt  and  arrange- 
mentt,  he  evidently  acta  here  on  hit 
own  account,  appeart  irritable,  and 
is  liable  to  mittaken  opiniont  which 
he  it  compelled  to  renounce,  and  his 
brother  it  enabled  to  correct  —  an  in- 
ttance  of  pattionale  and  rath  con- 
demnation on  hit  part,  on  account  of 
roisconttmction  of  the  motivet,  timilar 
to  that  related  laier,  when  the  Reuben- 
itet  and  Gaditet  detired  abodet  in 
the  eatt  of  the  Jordan  (Num.  XXXU. 
6  iqq,),  Thit  difference  in  the  tenour 
ofthecompotition  it  highly  interetting; 
for  it  leadt  to  the  eonclution  that'  the 
account  of  thit  ditpute  mutt  have  ori- 

»-ij«r  time,  when  the 


*«•«•-  * 


■A      ^a* 


been  forced  to  notice  it  as  exhio 
''a  singular  physiognomy  without 
logy  in  the  Bible;"  but  so  far  I 
appearing  like  a  later  'Halmudical 
troverty**  (Wogue),  our  passage  b 
a  more  primitive  character;  and  il 
have  here  indeed  a  fragment  from  s 
old  work  on  the  priesthood,  the  s 
which  contained  the  narrative  of 
vid*8  meeting  with  the  priest  Ahime 
at  Nob,  so  obscure  in  many  pc 
(1  SaniL  XXL;  Xappop&ri^  in  the  ii 
dnctory  Essay  to  Stents  edilio 
Parchon's  Lexicon,  p.  XIII),  some  I 
is  thrown  upon  the  date  of  our  sec 
for  nobody  will  assert  that  worl 
the  IMrew  priesthood  were  wi 
before  the  time  of  Moses.  See  als 
discussion  on  the  subject  in  ! 
Zevach.  101.  Banmgarten  (Com 
153)  remarks,  "Hoses,  the  lawi 
abandons  the  severity  of  the  letti 
listens  to  Aaron's  reason  ... 
much,  therefore,  as  the  priestht 
Aaron  is  above  the  Law,  it  is  o 
direct  opposition  of  the  Spirit,  bi 
tains,  in  its  anointment,  the  futo 
velopnent  of  the  Spirit,  of  wl 
even   partially   partakes:   firos 
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the  holy  placcy  as  I  commanded.  -19.  And  Aaron  said 
to  Moses,  Behold,  this  day  have  they  offered  their  sin- 
offering  and  their  burnt-offering  before  the  Lord;  and 


whatever  "above  the  L^w/'  by  which 
it  b  entirely  cireiiintcril»ed  in  the  mi- 
nutest detail;  and  the  concession  of 
Moses  points  instructively  to  a  time  of 
fluctuation  and  transition  when  *the 
Law"  had  not  yet  obtained  supreme 
force  and  unalterable  shape;  for  when 
this  object  had  been  secured,  a  "deve- 
lopment of  the  Spirit**  was  impossible 
—  as  far  as  the  Law  had  power  to 
prevent  it  Another  unavailing  attempt 
at  overcoming  the  difficulty  of  our 
narrative  is  that  of  Gerlach  (in  loc), 
"It  was  sufficient  for  Bioses  to  infer 
that  A.aron  recognised  the  rule  all  the 
more  strongly,  the  more  decidedly  he 
represented  his  proceeding  with  regard 
to  the  meal  as  an  exception**:  the  au- 
thority of  the  law  is  respected  by  its 
observance,  not  by  its  arbitrary,  were 
it  even  exceptional  neglect  —  The 
second  Book  of  Maccabees  (II.  11) 
seems  vaguely  to  allude  to  the  inci- 
dent here  related  in  the  words,  "And 
Moses  said.  Because  the  sin-olTering 
was  not  to  be  eaten,  it  was  consumed*' 
{mai  Jk9  Mmvc^,  Jui  t6  /117  p§p^mo  &tu 

The  goat  of  the  sin-offering*'  here 
referred  to  Is  that  sacrificed  on  the 
eighth  day  in  the  name  of  the  people 
(UL  15),  certainly  not  that  of  the  chief 
of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  presented, 
together  with  other  sacrifices  and  gifts, 
on  the  eighth  day  afler  the  dedication 
of  the  altar  recorded  in  Numbers  (VIU. 
68,  so  Michael.,  Rosenm..  a.  o.),  with 
which  portion  ours  stands  in  no  such 
connection  (eomp.  notes  on  IX.  1,2). — 
AAer  inS  we  must  supply  7!XO  from 
the  preceding  DH^X,  whatever  has 
been  asserted  to  prove  the  contrary 
(for  Inst  by  Kuriz,  Opferc.  p.  204 ;  Ho^- 
wumn,  Schriftbeweis,  IL 1,  p.l84 ;  comp. 
Keii,  Arch&oL  L  235).  —  The  term 


\\^  N'^J  (ver.   17)  means  here  evi- 
dently io  rewume  or  io  expiate  sin, 
a  signification  which  It  (reqaently  has 
both  in  prose  and  poetry  (Gen.  L.  17; 
Ex.  XXVUl.  38;  XXXIL  31;  Ps.XXV. 
18;  XXXII.  1,  5;  LXXXV.  3;  etc),  and 
is,  therefore,  equivalent  to  "l&S^  which 
follows  as  an  explanation  to  prevent 
every  possibility  of  mistake;  hence 
the  Sept  renders  correctly,  Uaa^ili/ta 
ri/r  oMi^iov  cfg  owofrnf^.  Less  ap- 
propriate is  the  sense,  that  the  priests 
were    to    eat    of  the  sin-oiTering  to 
^ar  the  sin  of  the  congregation;  so 
.  Vulg.  "ut  portetis  iniquitatem  multitu- 
dinis";  Luth.  "dass  ihr  die  Missethat 
der  Gemeinde  tragen  sollt";  and  simi- 
larly De  Wette,  Knobel,  Keil,  a.  o.;  or 
more  distinctly  Cornelias  a  Lapide  (in 
loc.)  "ut  scilicet  cnmhostiispopulipro 
peccato  simul  etiam  populi  peccata  in 
vos  quasi  recipiatis,  ut  ilia  expietis**, 
Deyling  (Observ.  Sacr.  L  c  45,  §2)  "hoc 
pacto  cum  ederent,  incorporabant  quasi 
peccalum  populiqne  reatum  in  se  recl- 
piebant**,  andWiUius(Misccll.Sacr.U. 
761);  comp.  also  BdAr,  Symb.  U.  206; 
Keii,  ArchAoL  I.  pp.  234,  235,  (Com- 
ment Lev.  p.  71.  It  is  too  vague  to  de- 
clare that  our  verses  are  "a  Jehovistic 
addition"  (Knob el) :  it  appears,  from 
internal  evidence,  that  they  are  of  an 
earlier,  not  of  a  later  date  than  the 
main  portion  of  the  chapter;  theaigu- 
ments  based  upon  the  style  are  incon- 
clusive. It  has  been  curiously  contend- 
ed that  Moses  suspected  Aaron  and  his 
sons  of  the  perverse  view  that  the  flesh 
of  the  sin-offering  ought  not  to  be 
touched,  because  it  was  impure  and 
reminded  them  ofa  Typhonic  sacrifice 
(so  Eofmann,  SchrifllMweis,  IL  I,  p. 
281;  Kuriz,  Opfercultus,  p.  204);  we 
can  find  no  trace  of  such  suspicion; 
the  words  "for  it  is  roost  holy**  are 


its     aiSpOSai     Tvao     B,y,, 

option  and  arbitrary  decision,  but  was 
irrevocably  prescribed  and  enforced. 
Dathe  justly  remarks,  "Aaron  igitur 
non  qnidcm  habitii  externo,  animo 
tamen  Ingens,  noluit  inferesse  Mcrifl- 
citlibus."  —  On  MK  MSH  (ver.  18)  see 
Gramm.  §  76.  2.  If  the  reading  Vl^jSf 
(ver.  18)  is  correct,  it  would  lend  addi- 
Uonal  support  to  our  estimate  of  the  cha- 
racter of  this  passage,  as  Moses  him- 
self had  issued  the  commands  (see, 
however,  on  VIH.  31).  —  On  the  femi- 
nine of  the  plural  (rhno . . .  rUM^pH))  to 
expretfl  the  neuter,  see  Gramm.  §  84.  e. 


cd  with  sh'va;  as  is  aiso  c 
the  case  in   Hll^n  (Eccl 
Gramm.  §  XX.  4.  ^) ;  the  < 
gives  to  the  question  a 
phasis  by  increasing  the 
principal  word,  an  emphi 
propriate  in  our  passage, 
sition  that  3D^n  was  writ 
to  disthiguish  it'from  3Q*Kr 
39*?  is  believed  to  have 
ed  (Imzzatto,  Prolegome 
is  untenable,  as  30^  an 
have  been  distinguished 
nunciation. 
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p^  njwtn  nxsn^  i?C^  yy^fi  fpy^  Qf** 
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